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THE AUrO-BIOGEAPHY OF IRAJiK 
CHILVER8. OP HASTINGS ; 



EuiuroH ia, u most of my readers are well 
•wire, 'one of the cinque poiU, and noted for 
Ixing &t plaee where Wiiliam the Conqueror 
ItodM. It is seated between a high cliff towards 
Asms, and a hill towards the land aide. It had 
MM a strong castle, no w in Tuina ; and Id the 
fcvtwnth centui; this towa was destioycd by 
tea by the French. It is also the place where 
Pdue de Joinville itUaided to hiTe eOected a 
IwAiiigi when he thought of leading an aimj 
<ip Ut London ; and it it alio remarkable for 
M»g the birthplace of the hero of our present 
Hi*. 

Prank Cbilren wm the younger son of that 
lEipectable family wlucb has for ages been 
MiUd at Hutings, in Susies; and as he 
otjected, upon those peculiar and fastidious 
DDtknis which formed his character, to the army, 
W*y> and the church, all of which had been aab- 
iBitMd to Ms adoption with leasonable proapeols 
at «LTRaeeni«nt, hia parents gave him hia portion, 



which was not inconsiderable, and, at hig own 
request, leit him to select his own occupation and 
mode of life. His first speculation was to esta- 
blish a brewery in his native town, upon tbe novel 
principle of consuming malt and hops, and ex- 
cluding quassia, coculuB indicug, " poppy, man* 
diBgora, and all the drowsy syrups of ihe East ;" 
but the knowing and wide-awake rustics did not 
understand being de&auded of their full allow- 
ance. They had been accustomed to a clammy, 
warming, soporiSc compound, and the; did not 
comprehend why a gentleman's son should Bu 
far interfere with their potations as to introduce 
a new liquor, not half so comforting and dronay 
as the old. ChiUerB calmly assured them that 
it was no new liquorof his invention, but simply 
of the very same quality with that barley- wine 
which Xenophon brewed and gave to his troops, 
in the memorable recreat of the ten thousand. 
But they shook their heads; tapping (not hii 
ale) taut their foreheads to one another, to in- 
sinuate that bis wits were not quite right ; and, 
as no one would venture upon a beverage brewed 
by a madman, he sold off his stock and his busi- 
ness in this jinA-port, retiring from the concoc- 
tion of Utopian beer vrith about half die property 
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he had eihba^ed itl the concern. S[e made a 
bad pun upon the occasion, which was one of his 
inveterate habits, and thought no more of his loss. 
Virgil's well-known line, " O fortunata; aari- 
colse/' &c., determined his next choice, which 
was the occupation of a farmer — almost the only 
one, he observed, in which a man can honourably 
and independently maintain himself by contri- 
bo^ig to the support of others. The latter part 
of this opinion he exemplified more practically 
than the former; for, as he was quite certain 
that his labourers could not exist upon the com- 
mon wages, he instantly doubled them ; and as, 
in many instances, he was aware that his cus- 
tomers could not afford to pay the regular price 
for his produce, he sold it under the market rate ; 
both which modes of farming, co-operating vnth 
the bad times, eventually impoverished him, and 
procured him, from those who had benefited by 
his ruin, the title of the very silly gentleman- 
farmer. Various were the methods to which he 
now had recourse for his maintenance, for he 
disdained all application to friends or relations. 
At one time he was an usher ; at another, he 
supported himtetf, Itiie Bousseau, by copying 
music, in which he was a proficient; now he 
translated fat the booksellers (a sorry trade) ; 
and for some time ht wai in the situation of a 
banker's eleik. It were tuekss to recapitulate 
the manifold employfiientt In which he was en- 
gaged, or the irttifotm difficulties he had to en- 
counter ; but it is not useless to reeotd that« in 
all his trials, he invariably presenred the same 
philosophical equanimity, not ever suffered his 
reiterated disappointments to cool his f^iilan- 
thropic ardour, or diminish his faronrable 
opinion of mankind. Many men, of restless ai4 
inquiring minds, are perpetuaUy nd»ilng hmk^ 
wards and forwards, Wireen we past miA ik» 
future, those two iifrpastable boundaries ol 
human knowledge; and, in their inability to 
escape from this narrow range, content them- 
selves, like the squirrel in his cage, with repeat- 
ing the unprofitable rotations which afford exer- 
cise to their faculties, without advancing their 
progress a single step. ChUvers built up the 
level of his mind, and prevented himself from 
sinking into the slough of despond, by drawing 
materials from those two terminal mounds ; 
making the post contribute its rich store of 
historic and poetital recolleeti(»is, and ex- 
tracting from the futuite those sweet and sooth- 
ing assurances, of whose truth he found daily 
and delicious confirmation in the beauty, 
accordance, and benevolent ordinstions of 
nature. Thus he lived on, often in great 
poverty, but never disctmtented with his lot^ 
imtil nearly his sixtieth year, when the deaith of 
an old bachelor cousin suddenly }daeed him in 
a state of actual independence and comparative 
affluence. He immediately quitted London, 

and retired to C Row, a village about eleven 

miles distant from the metropolis, where he pur- 
chased a beautiful cottage, and where the 
writer of this memoir first had the happiness of 
his acquaintance. 

A natural modesty, and the perfect content he 
found in his own reflections and occupations, gave 
him a disposition to segregate himself from that 
class of formal and heartless visitors whose in-^ 
Tasions of your house oviginate in eurioEuty, and 
are continued by ceremony ; but as tho ^orid» 



however little disposed to liberality upon other 
occasions, is seldom deficient in magnifying any- 
sudden accession of fortune, and had exhibited 
its usual powers of multiplication in the present 
instance, he found it somewhat difficult to re- 
press the eager adTancas of Ixisneighboots, wfeen 
they had regularly ascertained that Mr. JacksoUy 
the rich city grocer, had sanctioned their visits, 
by first leaving his card. A blind, stupid, afia 
crawling deference to wealth, if it be not peculiar 
to the l^glish nation, certainly attains its maxi- 
mum of intensity among those idolatrous wor- 
shippers of the golden caJf ; of which the reader 
may be convinced, if he will walk along Cheap- 
side with any civic Crcesus, and observe the 
sycophantic homage and, cringing servility with 
which he will be saluted. Let him travel with 
such a man in any part of the island, and, as he 
clatters into a country town with his outriders 
and gay equipage, contemplate the awe-struck 
lock of the natives, and the fawning alacrity of 
hosts, ostlers, and waiters, and he will not be sur- 

?rised that Mr. Jackson, with three stars at the 
ndia-house, and the best portion of a plum in 
Bank Stock, should be deemed a little monarch in 
his own village. Nobody rode in such a gorgeous 
equipage ; and, when he went to church to abjure 
pomps and vanities, nobody's servant followed, 
with a gilt prayer-book, m a finer livery or 
more flaming shoulder-knot : of course, nobody 
eould be so proper to decide whether the philo- 
sophic Ohilvers was a visitable person or not. 
Miss Briggs, an elderly maiden relation and an 
inmate in the family, decided this important 
question ki Ms favour. Whett it was very near 
being nsfsMved, by deekfing, that his being 
m^AmibUtafy a person ol property was quite suf- 
ficient ; that she dared to say he was a very 
^ood sort of man, in spite of his little oddities ; 
and that, in her opinion, he ought to be visited 
even in i^te of his old white hat. 

Chilvers was so elemental in his views as ge- 
nerally to overlook all conventional modes and 
forms ; and thus, without affectation of singu- 
larity, he often fell into somewhat grotesque 
peculiarities. One summer he purchased a white 
haty and once ventured to tie it down under his 
chin, on account of a face-ache. The ridicsule and 
laughter of the rustics first made him sensible 
that he had presumed to deviate from customary- 
fashions ; but as he felt benefit from that which 
he had aidopted, and had a perfect oonteMf^ lb# 
vulgar or polite raillery, he adhered to his hat fte 
religiously as a Quaker ; and partly from hMtf 
parfly from obstinacy, constantly wore it, eVen 
within doors. The giggling, sne^s, and whii*^ 
pering of the visitors, when the inrttption for- 
mally broke in npon his quiet cottage, suggested 
to mm the idea of chocking thek unw^eoikte 
invitations by going to their housed in his cAd 
white hat, and giving them to nndetstand t^iat 
he never took it off. Even this expedient failed^ 
A rich man, without children ot apparent fela-> 
tions, has too much to leave to be left alone, and 
cards and visits rather increased than diminished, 
in spite of the old white hat. 

Accident, however^ effected what this insepA* 
rable appendage could not accomplisii. A ftmuiX^ 
cousin of Chilvers, about thirty years of age, had 
been left a widow, with a little girl of five yens 
(Mi in a state of utter dsstitution } «nd, as soon 
as she leaenct his accession of fortUne^TSvymaici^ 
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iMM of bm0w6imatmhm ms' aot in the halsit oi 
ddeoktbift njppMraiicet, or bslenoiiig SHriBiseSt 
BO 1m tifd duxtrm hia old white hal, got into » 
gkoB eeacb^ drore rt^iiis XBiatian's^ and hi lest 
tkali tw^e bcMirs froin 'the receipt of her 
letter be hlul-erti^toed her» with hef cUk^ 
ut Mi cottage, gi^ng up hie own beGfacoon 
Ipff Jutntev beeeute, ae ha said* young women 
Iftei to be AmzM, and fimm. w ooitier 
window ehe etmkd see all tha oonnany en tiM 
giea^ Bon^brd road. When the dnst aUewed 
aayc^eBts to be diioeraed at that distance, it ie 
otMM>tktd aglinpae might eccaelonaUy bo 
osii^ of a dsi^vn ef eoMn, or a oatt laden with 
(Nlltto Or Whjte«bai>»l»roaeket ; but Chilrera 
Itad bean Mi that his wmcbw eamKaaded tiua 
gleet thoiTMighiMe, and had nei^er been at the 
pains to aeeCitain the nature of its commands 
Sarii aa it iHm^ thelre the widew had he» habita- 
tioayhes fctntaifn little dreaming tiiat, m It^low- 
itkgthe dictatei of Mb kind heart* he had at laat 
hitnikonanejqietdhentfoarcffsetaalljciearinf hia 
hoaee of earankanoog, oard-lewring, lubd casd* 
piiying anliovanees. 

* Mpw^m ubeiid the werid may b« in maat* 
BtMring^'tnan'e fcatana^ they seMdm extend ti»a 
naie l^exma eatimata to hn actioas and morafay 
but vto.exoeeiingly prone to deduxit fnmt hia 
hoaeur and hdieaty, at least aa mtich aa tfaej' 
h»re added to hie wealth. Bo it Jtred trith 
(^nhcM. They ware willing to oreriook his 
wiiditg and caprices, and e'ven tolerate hie old 
mintabatk' but there wasmdly no shnttihg their 
efui to Itee ikhpeoper natwe of the ccsnm^on 
iHth Hife ptatetidratwidowtthiK Mrs. Hall, or 
Bali, .or wlutaver ha eaUcd her } and^ indeed, 
it wa»' bbtiously nt nild affav^ lot ths brat of a 
akUdwiiaibaTeayipicMareafhim. He anight, at 
leasts hAVe ooa ceided the cr^atatOf and noit have 
bRMgbailuDr itm hik own ht>iiee, and nnder l^e 
1^ aoMft of midh tini^erBatty''a]lowad«tOMbo 
KMpeetable people as the intoafaitanta df O^-**^ 
"SUtWi liiaa Btsgge again took the iead on this 
a oMWi t t au g abonination } and ahhoiigh, but a 
-W fetir ^afa before, she had bocit beatd to pre-' 
domca^ hitnt ^fediitrhably good»lDokiag for a 
ifalddl#«agtd mtm, sh$ n^wy with' a toss of in* 
effiible anger and disdain, moat energetically 
termed him a^ood-lciv*-iioUiiag nasty did fellow ; 
and the obsequious villfige re-echoed the asser- 
tion. Footmen, boys, and maids, no longer lifted 
Itii M^ mith oaMs and tnritatlfmtf ; and lihe 
ftiault s of the piaca wo-eMsuddinly seiaitfdwith an 
niaetKnintable dbli^ty of Tition, when thay saw 
1^ afrpfoaehina with the nnoonsoioiis antbos of 
thia reff^lntion leaning upon hia ann^ 'Hie out« 
ni|*«Mi» Ftu^tafls inatantlf; orosaed over the road, 
i^atiHaia of mad ot p<iddlef eame looked 
steadily at a signpost^ oo the op|>oalte«ide of the 
^1^} eth(e«s gaaed ^ppn the heareni^ or cdn- 
t ai nla tlP d t!M eavth ; wMlea few Summoned a 
whole pandetnotnoaL oi outraged chiastzty in 
th^ CQwnl^aneai^ and paarad him witi^ a fling 
of Inefiible ecoct^ btit he was toe absent and 
heedless to be even consoilmsL otf t&e etit direct 
fMd hia^ant, atiU lose of the out c^Uqne and 
diabarratsed. He wat too happy iii the ^uiet re- 
poseeaskm of his hoiiae,| and tesnmption, of his 
fltodiea, to be aahoitoUs abautthe eauae ; and aa 
IfrlhapoiMitidow, her time and thoughta wera 
10 ezdusiyely occupied yMl litlie Fanny^ hai 



dauf^iter, tiiat abaveqasred nat tha itt iatiwi i pi 
her neighborari* 

Hothlng could eaoeed the tmUtm^m of CM* 
Tcrs when I explained «» him tha ftMnlag pi 
this eatraagement. '*Why,sheiaiiottkirty^'^ha 
exclaimed, <* and I am aijt^ ; whatdSeprowatlMl 
^wttl secure a mait from s«todiA^^ Imi "his 
ueuaft philoathsepy, howa^FW, he tooit h/mok to 
find enonaes lot the world, and as ha itaa nigh^ 
' sensitiTe to any ianptitatiens thfaam ^ tipaw hia 
rdatiTe, thoogh^ ntteily caUcua^ to> thast in hia 
own pcirwm, ha cduanltai Ina iatoirhat oonAaal 
he riicnald adopli fo as ta ittiaar cahMarfv and 
yet atford tlM shelter of hiatoof to ^ted^atittrttf 
widow* "NoM^ireplftad^batbymanryihifher^'^ 
** Wkh all my heavt (he ^i^oteed^if Msw Baft w4tt 
gite> her aonaeiit/' Alreodf deeply hnpfcaaeit 
with gratitude and ee«eeib, waasy of atrogglhiv 
with mislbftiinar and an nt e ti s to aeaule a pr#^ 
teetor for her hittU poftidnleia daiightavj iM0 
simple^aiinded and kia^heattedwciaan diddot 
hesitate in accepting hM(^ hand; tha nUrfiaav 
took plaoe, and Ohimr% wlo wat baiote &» cud 
rogue, and an oldeinaeti laaa iaatanlifeostex tad, 
in tha ^village Tocabulary, into an old faei aiidr 
an old dat4rd^ This imion, dictated aolelyby 
beflafolenec on ckxa side^ by grstituda and m** 
ttonal solieHade on the othet, withoiyt it-partidar 
ol tova on either, li»aes witbont cKtfaption, thai 
hi^iwt and most undisturbed ihati haa caa/ 
Adlen ^thtn my obeer?ation« And f^ there 
waa no inteUeelaal congrtity'befchrac« themi 
sheiraa an vteedaeatad aialpAawiittan^ ha win 
a profound, original, and ^laental ^^hilas^er^ 
B«t that a war aftnity and Sympathy in their 
kiad ' and ffanormie heanrti ^ ho had found an 
dbiject fbr the orferflonflnga of hia' btaar^ent 
bosom, andihe looked up to hee benelaicter witb 
a adixtara of filial and eOnjugal afeetion. Thia 
case may htiVabe^n $a azeaption t6.tha geaaaal 
ruWy bvt it oerlainfy affetds a psool that dit*- 
propovtie|i'<tf age ia not neoeeeatily 1nooi np a tib > » 
wlUi married hapi^neas.- Theirs waa Wirokatt 
036eept by D^ath^ and' hOr-alaat- tmlika Mica 
Briggs, oailia but too coon toyisit the pott aa et 
in Spite of the imparted mietraas, and eaen of the 
(Ad white hat« 

Chilveta had a mortid antipatliy to aXk inter- 
fetenoein patpochiat afiMrt, deeminf titam the 
inlsillible fben of neighbourly conoord, and the 
'the Mttef sprinigs of jea&eusy, bkskaring, and JU 
wilt I>a>ing the wair, when the militia papera 
were left at hie ho^^, ho regularly inaeitad in 
the oohiam of exeaiptiona-^*«01d,laaae, and a 
oowardc'*-**^and returned it to 1^ proper offioar^ 
gonoraUy ws^in an boat of has hating^ seen it» 
(>0oe he was appointed overseer el the poor, in 
the yety natnr^ supposition ^at firoiji Inaindo* 
lent and eequestered habits he wocdd appoint a. 
deputy, for which oflloe aereval applicants ac^- 
; (3)vdJDgly presented thoflUBehFes ; bat.he detected 
the -motiro of his noosination, detefnuned. te 
pnnish his amioyera,. and to the amazement of 
the whole viUage declared hia intentiou of actings' 
His first step was to abolish the quarterly dianeca 
and other indulgeaeea and perquisites, which hia 
cfmdjutors had been in the long'^estaUiahed 
habit of envying; bia second waa to eompm 
them to tha perfermanee of thoee duticB whack 
for an equally lengthened period thay had been, 
aocuatomadto nagleet; and the resw waa wm^ 
daeLj what he wished^thay aerer trouMed hbn 

B i 
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in ^ure. ITpoa only one other occasion was lie 
moTed to enter into the parochial arena, and as 
it ocottrred but shortly beiore his death, of which 
indeed it was the ultimate cause, and was pro- 
ductive of a little seene of which I was an eye- 
idtness, I shall proceed to relate it. 

About halfway down Loughton-lane, a foot- 
path strikes off across a large field, and, coming 
ottC opposite the &ee school, considerably ohortens 
the way to church. I say constd&rably in a re- 
lative sense, as to those who principally availed 
themselves of it — the lame, and the feeble, and 
the cruteh-supported old men and women who 
toddled out of the almshouses in the lane, and 
were duly seen on a Sunday morning creeping 
jieross it, as if they oould never complete their 
j)oumey, though uey were always sure to be 
in their places before the bell had done tolling. 
la point of fact the distance saved was not above 
two hundred yards ; but a foo^iath had existed, 
not only in Farmer Blunt^s day, who had owned 
the field for the last forty years, but time out of 
mind before him. Farmer Blunt's tune, how- 
ever^ was up ; he was deposited in the church- 
yard, and tlie property, having been sold at his 
death, fell into the hands of a Mr. Martindale, 
who had lately returned from Calcutta so satu- 
rated with gold that it had completely tinged 
hia face and converted half his Uver into bile. 
Visiting his new purchase with a worthy suc- 
cessor of Capability Browne, it was pointed out 
to him that Farmer Blunt's house, though un- 
inhabitable at present, offered singular advantages 
for the construction of. a mansion worthy of its 
new proprietor. A very little rebuilding and 
alteration would convert it into an admirable 
wing, and there would then be nothing in the 
world to do but to run up a centre and another 
wing in order to complete the edifice ; while the 
fielOS) naturally picturesque, by simply grubbing 
up the hedges and plantuig a lew trees, would 
spontaneously assume a parkish appearance, 
buch paipabie facilities were not to be neg- 
lected; the old farmhouse was tortured and 
transmogrified to quality it lor acting the part of 
a wing ; a park paling speedily encircled the 
field, and a board at each extremity of the 
abolished footpath informed the world that 
** trespassers would be punished with the utmost 
seventy of the law." After church, on the 
tbllowing Sunday, ^e aforesaid old almswomen 
of both sexes assembled in a body, imder this 
obnoxious notice, where they spent an hour or 
two in debating how long they nad respectively 
remembered ,tne thorougbiare ; complained 
bitterly of the alteration; and, ^ough they 
were all comfortably maintained upon charity, 
unanimously agreed that nobody cared for the 
poor now-a-days. The rest of the parishioners, 
who were either uninterested in tne question. 
Or had not the remotest idea of quarrelling 
with a rich man, took no notice of tne occur- 
rence, although two or three, who had left 
cards at the nabob's temporary residence, and 
not had their vi»iis returned, were heard to 
declare that it was a scandalous proceeding — 
quite contrary to law, and, for their parts, they 
wondered tne matter was not taken up by 
somebody. Although everybody wishes to be 
tliougnt somebody, nobody seemed desirous of 
assunung the character upon the present occa- 
sion. My iriend haying been prer^nted going ' 



to church by illness, his wife staid at hom« to 
nurse him for two snccessiva Sundra, and 
tiiough she was present on the third, and passed 
the board with the lulual condave of si^er- 
annuated malcontents under it, she was just 
ti^en so busy in calculating tiie cost of Mrs. 
Palmer's new puce velvet peliss* with fur trim- 
mings, which she was sure she could not affbrd, 
and had no right to wear, that she saw nothing 
on her way home but the shameful sum of niiie 
pounds fifteen shillings, ** vrithout reckoning th« 
Uning;*' which latter words she repeated to 
herself in a graduated tone of increasing amass- 
ment as often as she recapitulated her . calcula- 
tion and arrived at the same startling condttsion. 
Owing thus to his own sickness, and Mrs. Pal- 
mer's new velvet pelisse, neaiiy a mcmdi elapsed 
before the nabob's innovation came to Uie know- 
ledse of the owner of the old white hat. 

With his usual scepticism he would not traat 
to the reports of others, but in spite of a recent 
sickness, and ihe expostulations of his wife, tied 
lus old hat under his chin, sallied into Loughton- 
lane, and, not content with reading the placard 
in that direction, skirted the new paling till h« 
came in iront of the free sdiool, where he per- 
used the duplicate, notwithstanding the mud 
with which some indignant urchins had be* 
spattered it. His resolution was instantly 
formed. **How can we expect the poor,'' said 
he, ** who so fearfully outnumber us, to leave ua 
in quiet possession of our fortunes and luxuries, 
if we are to look coldly on and see -them 
deprived of their humble rights ^ Reciprooal 
forbearance and protection are the upholding 
principles of the social compact, and the best 
security for the continuance of the former is the 
scrupulous exercise of the latter." " They may. 
take the law," said a neighbour to whom he thus, 
expressed himsell ** They may take Ok^ham* 
haU," said Chilvers, ** for it has been to let these 
two years, but how are they to pay for it ? ' I 
wouldn't have gone to law for myself if he had 
blocked up my hall-door, and compelled me ,tci 
get in at the top of my house, like Bobinson: 
Crusoe ; but, though I might eompromi^B my 
own rights, I do not feel at liberty to saorifiee 
those of the poor, so I'll just step on aad call 
upon Mr. Clinch." 

{To be concluded in our nf^t.) 

The affections of a Woman are too sacired to be 
trified with, those of a man are more eattly 
alienated. A bankrupt in one place, he ^eeur 
lates in another ; but a woman, in bestowing her 
heart, gives us the fee-simple ot her affections, 
and, in giving us what cannot be given, twice 
over, she gives us that which gold, with all its 
power, is unable to supply. 

Truth, which is eternally Uie same, has nothing 
to fear from the operation of conflicting <^[>inions« 
She lies upon her quiet bed, at the bottom of the 
sea, while the surface of the element that forms 
her gentle covering has, perchance, been agitated 
by many a naval conflict. 

In the married state husband and wife are so 
identified with each other, that it is no more 
possible for one of the parties to be hi^ppy and 
tne other unhappy, than it is possible tor the 
same individual to be happy and unhaf^y at one 
and the same moment. 
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BEGIMEN OF HEALTH. 
Thbbb is a wisdom in tkii beyond ttke rulet of 
jhyBic ; a man's own obsenration, what he finds 
good oi, and what he finds hurt of, is the best 
^ysic to preserve health ; but it is a safer con- 
clusion to say, " This agreeth not well witii me, 
therefore I will not continue it ;" than tbis, ** I 
find no offence of this, therefore I may use it ;" 
for strength of nature in youth passeth over 
siany excesses, which are owing a man till his 
age. Discern of the coming on of years, and 
think not to do the same things still, for age 
vill not be defied. Beware of sudden change 
in sny great point of diet, and, if necessity 
enforce it, fit the rest to it, for it is a secret both 
in nature and state that it is safer to change many 
things than one. 

Examine thy customs of diel^ sleep, exercise, 
apparel, and the like ; and try, in anything thou 
snalt judge hurtful, to dbcontinue it by little 
and little ; but so, as if thou dost fimd any incon- 
venience hj the change, thou come back to it 
again; for it is hard to distinguish that which 
is generally held good and wholesome, from that 
wmch is good particularly, and fit for ti^ine own 
body. To be free-minded and cheerfully disposed 
at hours of meat and sleep, and of exercise, is 
one of the best precepts of long lasting. As for 
the passions and studies of the mind, avoid envy, 
anxious fears, anger, fretting inwards, subdle and 
knotty inquisitions, joys and exhilarations in ex- 
cess, sadness not communicated. 

Entertain hopes ; mirUi rather than joy ; 
variety of delights rather than surfeit of them ; 
wonder and admiration, and therefore novel- 
ties; studies that fill the mind with splendid 
and illustrious objects, as histories, fables, and 
contemplations of nature. If you fly physic in 
health altogether, it will be too strange for your 
body when you shall need it ; if you make it too 
&miliar, it will work no extraordinary effect 
when sickness cometh. I commend rather some 
diet for certain seasons than frequent \ise of 
phydc, except it be grown into a custom; for 
those diets sdter the bod^ more, and trouble it 
less. Despise no new accident in your body, but 
ask opinion of it. In sickness, respect health 
principally ; and in health, action ; for those that 
put their bodies to endure in health may, in 
most sicknesses which are not very sharp, be 
cored only with diet and tendering. Celsus 
would never have spoken it as a physician, had 
he not been a vnse man withal, when he giveth 
it for one of the great precepts of health and 
lasting, that a man do vary and interchange 
contraries, but with an inclination to the 
benign extreme; use fasting and full eating, 
bat rather full eating; watching and sleep, 
but rather sleep ; sitting and exercise, but 
rather exercise, and the uke ; so shall nature 
be cherished, and yet taught masteries. Physi- 
cians are some of them so pleasing and con- 
formable to the humour of the patient, as they 
press not the true cure of the disease ; and some 
other are so regular in proceeding according to 
art for the disease, as they respect not sufficiently 
the condition of the patient. Take one of a 
middle temper ; or, if it may not be found in one 
man, combine two of either sort ; and forget not 
to call as well the best acquainted with your 
body, as the best reputed of for his fewulty.— 
Lord Bacon, 



THE SOLDIEE'S BETEOTHAL. 

A 80ENB OF NBW TBA&'s WTB, 

At Schweidnitz, on New Tear's Eve, the Fessel 
family were gathered around the well-lighted 
and richly-covered table. Dom obtained a 
seat near the charming Faith ; and, as among 
a swarm of bees, narrations and corrections, 
questions and answers, praise and astonishment, 
fear, anger, and laughter, so buzzed about the 
table, that the business of eating was almost 
forgotten. 

. " Thank Heaven, we are finally here 1'* said 
Madsune Bosen, reaching her goblet of Hungary 
wine to the book-keeper, for the purpose of 
touching his glass. ** My best thanks," said 
she, with emotion ; and at the same time gave 
an intimation to Faith to follow her example. 

*' Thank me not so much, dear madam," said 
the youth, with a pensive air, while touching 
glasses with the blushing maiden ; " elso I shm 
have my whole reward in thanks." 

*< And, in consequence, lose the courage to 
ask for a dearer one," jested Katharine, who 
had noticed the glance he ^ave her sister. 

" We are so merry to-mght !" cried Fessel's 
youngest daughter, the little Hedwig ; ** cannot 
you let us have the play of the lightboats now, 
dear mother ? You promised it to us on Christ- 
mas-eve, which, by-the-by, was passed sadly 
enough." 

** Yes, yes, the lightboats !" shouted the 
other children, clapping their hands. 

** Well, bring the large soup-dish," said the 
imother, who could refuse nothing to her young- 
est daughter ; ** but be careful not to spill the 
water." 

" Glorious— excellent !" cried the children in 
chorus. Hedwig flew out of the room ; the other 
children produced wax candles of various co* 
lours, and began cutting them into innumerable 
small pieces; while Faith, Dorn, and young 
Engelmann, were instructed to divide the wal- 
nuts, of which the table furnished an abundant 
supply, in halves, and neatly to extricate the 
kernels, without injuring the shells. 

" I know not if you, are acquainted with this 
play of the Silesian children," said Fessel, 
laughing, to Dom. '* It was omitted by us last 
year, in consequence of my wife's illness. It 
is a solemn oracle upon matters of love, marriage, 
and death. The children, however, do not 
trouble themselves about the serious significa- 
tion ; they take pleasure in the movements of 
the boats and in splashing the water." 

The door now opened, and little Hedwig 
stepped into the room, with the large dish fuU 
of water in her hands, with a solemn and con- 
sequential air, and deposited her burden upon 
the centre of the table. 

*' Now put the lights in the boats," comn^anded 
Martin ; '* we have prepared cgtough of them." 
A small wax taper was placed tp. each shell, pro- 
jecting like the mast of a bost^ 

"Who shall swim first?" asked Elizabeth, 
lighting the tapers in two of the boats. 

** Mother and father !" cried the others ; and 
the shells were placed in the platter, near each 
other, when they moved forth upon the clear, 
liquid surface, with a regular motion, and burn- 
ing with a. steady light, until they rc^u^ed the 
opposite side, where they quietly remained. 
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" We «te ftb^ady anchored in a safe haven," 
said Fesael Co hit beloved wife; "and in the 
qi^iet epjoyment of dozpestlc happiness, we can 
hare no wish to he restlessly driving about upon 
the open sejur." 

** Ah, may HeaVen grant that l3ie tronhles of 
th« times reach ois not in our safe haven, and 
rend our bark from its fast anchorage,'' cried the 
tme-hearted Jtatharine, with timid foreboding. 

At this moment the light in one of the boats 
began to hiss and sxmtter, and, after flashing for 
an inst^Qt, was e^^tinguished, amid exclamations 
of sad surprise 6:0m the children. 

** What does that fbrbode ? to whom does that 
boat belong V* asked Katharine, Bmilinely. 

« That is not decided," eagerly cried Ulrlch ; 
" and the whole oracle is invalid." 

** Elj^abeilh filled the boat with water, by her 
awkwardness, when she started H*' announced 
Mart&i, who had been investigating the causes of 
the accident. 

** Every event in life must have had its cause." 
said Fessel, with more earnestness than the 
tiifling accident merited. ** If this portends the 
extinguishment of the light of life in either of us, 
I pray Heaven in mercy to grant that mine may 
be the first to expire." 

" Say not so," tenderly replied Katharine. 
" Our children would lose m you their only stay. 
Their mother would be more lightly missed, and 
the strong man . would betjter bear the sad be- ' 
reavement than weak and helpless woman," 

** Why this earnest and deep-meaning conver- 
sation on Neiw-yfe«ar's evening?" said Madanie 
Rosen, half an^ry. *♦ Come, children, go on 
more briskly with your play, and give us some- 
thing pleasanter to think about." 

" Who comes next?" asked Elizabeth. 

"Honour -to whom honour Is due," laughed 
H^dwig. *^ Cousin Faith must swim now. 

** But she must herself decide with whom," 
said Fessel. ^ I have' uot been at "Sagan for some 
years, and know not who has made himself most 
a^eeable to her." 

" Indeed, I know npt whom to 'name to you," 
said the m^den, with a, low tone and hesitating 
laannef, V^^s^inff deeply for the untruth which 
thus escaped her lips. 

" Then we will take Master Dom f6r the occa- 
sion," cried the obstreperous Martin, whose 
natural boldness was increased by the wine he 
had tasted ; •* he is constantly giving Faith such 
friendly glances ! *' 

*« It ^hall be s6 1 " shouted XTlrich, " and they 
shall have the handsomest tapers. tJhoose your 
own colours ; here are red, and green, and white, 
and variegated." 

" Red for Faith and green for me,*' quickly 
cried' Botn, silencing the maiden by a gentle 
prepsure of her hand Tinder the table, as she was 
aS>oizt to make «ome objections. 

** Thpy must not. however, start together from 
the «hore," said Ulrich, 

" Well, do ypu set the xed ship on that side, 
and I will place the green one here," answered 
Martin ; ** and then they may seek each other, if 
they wish to come together." 

Brightly burning, the little barks swam toward 

each other for a moment ; then both floated to 

the edge of the platter and remained motionless, 

at some Httle distance apart. 

*' Mast^ Dom is too mddlent 1 ** cried Marthi, 



Ihrowing a ttut-kerael at the gree n tMS to urg^ 
it toward th^ red j but it enlyrcejfed to ImA m^' 
without removing from its plfft^e. 

** Insufferable ! " cried Botn, At thitt altsiiitiit 
Ithe water became slightly agi9;ated, and hosAf. 
IskUfe left their stations at the si^e kit the ojMffii 
pea. 

»*Fai^ has jostled the table," ejMi the MctAt- 
eyed Hedwig. 

" I— no— I ifrtWi to hinder their mmSto^,'^ 
stammered the eonlitsed Faith. 

** Did you really joStle the f aWe. fleittr^ 
maiden ? ' asked Ddm, his hand again «eeklii0 
hers. 

*»Ah, ah, my daughter!" reprtyringljr e*- 
claimed Madame Rosen; and, amid liij Excla- 
mations of the children, the two skiAr met ih 
mid-ocean, while a gentle pressure f^om yaith's 
hand gave an affirmative answer to the bold 
question of the youth. 

The joy of the children, v^rhlch the grand- 
mother's remonstrances only increased, was every 
moment becoming more bold and noisy. With- 
out aim or object, a crowd of lights were now apt 
afloat in the mimic ocean, and apple> cuttings and 
bread-bullets flew like bombs ampng Ih^m, 
causing immense damage and immmerable ship- 
wrecks. " It is enough !" cried FeSsel, the dis- 
turbance becoming excessive, and moved his 
chair from the table. A respectful silenTce suc- 
ceeded the wild tumult. The children dutii^diy 
arose, folded their hands with a serious air, and 
Martin said grace with a decent solemnity. 

The mistress of the house now invited her "he- 
loved guests to retire to ^est, that they might 
sjeep away the fatigues of ^e' day ; out the 
children, who had again become as hoisy as ever, 
and had not the least inclination to sleep, strongly 
opposed the movement. 

" It would be &ie, indeed," cried Martin, ** if 
we should have no writing of notes !" 

** Pray, pray, dear mother," entreated tiie 
flattering and constant petitioner^ Hedwig, ** you 
well know v^at you promised me;, if Ifllled a 
writing-book without blotting, that I should he 
indulged with writing notes on New-year's even- 
ings My last writing-book is without a spot, 
and you must now keep your word.'* 

" Children are the most inexorable creditors," 
said Pessel, directing little Ulrich to bring the 
writing materials from the coimting-room, while 
the table was being cleared. 

"This a strange remnant of the old heatl^ep. 
times," explained Fessd to the book-keeper, who 
looked inquiringly at him. *^ It is a form of 
New-yeart congratulation, and an oracle at the 
same time. You write three several vrishes upon 
three slips of paper, whidi yoti fold, and give to 
the person who would try his fate. These trii^es 
may be honours, offices, and success in business, 
to liie men — chains, bracelets, and new dresses 
to the women — agreeable suitors to maidens. 
All place the notes they have received under 
their pillows, and Ae wish contained in the ogne 
which is first opened on New* year's morning 
shall be fulfilled m the course of tiie year/* 

" I always take great pleasure in this sport/* 
said Katharine to her mother; ** my husband is 
always so anxious to fulfil his bracle, and to pre- 
sent me what is wished me in the note J open.'* 

" "niere comes Ulrich f * screamed the clS^dren, 
as he entered heavily laden, and deposited hife 
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burden upon the table. The notes were prepared, 
and the whole family were soon seated around 
the table, moying their pens as assiduously as if 
an instrument was to be drawn for securing 
^religious liberty. Amid the scratchimg of the 
pens, which were very awkwardly handled 
by the younger children, and ikstehre made 
the more noise, arose tkM admonitions of the 
father to sit erect, and of t%> mgtfMf not to be- 
spatter themselTM with UA i wkM. admonitions 
were obeyed just so loQf •• th^ wtre heard. 
Meanwhile Dorn was sharply wntemiif the paper 
upon which Faith was wrftyif t wIm^ m soon M 
she became awaro of it. €0fm0A tbo w?UIm with 
her Httle hand, and wiifa|^ero4 to khut ** u you 
watch me, you will get no packet from wtf to-^ 
night/' He discreetly drew back, and hppm 
writing his notes. 

Fessel now strewed sand upon his last note, 
enclosed it with the others, and gave the packet, 
with a kiss, to his Katharine. The children 
snapped their pens, to the infinite damage of the 
W^-«eoare4 white floor, for which their grand* 
MOtli^ mj nreperly scolded them. Dorn 
hMided his pa^et to the beauteous Faith, who 
kid hc98 in her bosom, stramotisly asserting that 
4ie oeuld Hii^ of nothing to write. 

The dock now struck tne midnight hour, and 
a peal <rf hells from l3ie tower of the city-hall 
greeted the new year, 

"A happy new year! a hapyy new year!" 
sjioilted the children* springing fronj their seats ; 
and th? impetuous Hedwig proposed to open the 
notes directly, as the new year had already com- 
menced ; but Fessel interposed his decided neg^- 
tiye, and commanded them to defer it until the 
actual rising of the new-year sun. 

Afl^id thf noise a&d confusion of the thousand 
TigW'f§^f congratulations, Dorn om& more ap- 
proa^bed tj^e lovely J'aith. 

*^ Mwt I ontor upon the new year wi^nt one 
kind wi«|i from yon V* he p^^psively HAk^d, Bhe 
IwM At him wil& emhiurraosmefit and irresolii- 
to' At (hftt nftooif nt eim was ^lled ^y h«r 
iMilfeer, wjui wot already stioduig in the door. 
TliA 4tetitn^ call kcilpod hev to eomr to a de9i.' 
mm^ «n4» n^iddsmfy dr»vi«g thn piueket kom. her 
Wwwt and t«niHBgiy fimo§ it m l>an^§ h«nd, 
Ae hastMtd ^a^ kif m»(QMt> 

Long did the youth hold tlio wueh-corotod 
packet poresaed to his lips. ** How much earthly 
luifipiness," said ho to himsdf, with deep emo- 
tioBj **haTO I destroyed in my military career ! 
Bo I, indeed, doserre that Idto should crown me 
vith its ftoshf St wreaths, in a land I have helped 
telay wastoT' 

Bom, who had reared late and awdce betimes, 
wich the interesting litte packet under his pillow, 
iMi&d himself, at an early hour, leaning against 
» ^4ndow in the family parlour, and engaged in 
examinmg a delicate little note. While thus 
oetupied Pi^th, impelled by a similar restlessness, 
entered the room. As shd perceived him whose 
iiiage had ombelHshed her dreams, an enchant- 
ing blttsSi overspread her delicate face, and her 
WautifHl blue eyes beamed with love *nd joy ; 
bttt when Dorn, enraptured at the encounter, 
■flbo fcion al^y tendered her the congratulations 
iplNNrnxiate to the New-year's morning, changing 
Wt mood, oho tamed away &om him wit£ 
feifnod dkploasure, and exclaimed, << Pshaw, 



captain ! I am angry with you. You have wished 
me two horrible suitors.*' 

"Before I imdertake to exculpate myself," 
said Dorn, ** only tell me which you drew from 
th^ Dftdcfit 

"The Dttko of Friedland!" stammered the 
ombamoeed maiden, with downcast eyes. 

" Look me diroetlj in tbo eye ! " cried Dom, 
seizing the hand of Hie nnpractised dissembler. 
" Did you really draw no other name ?" 

" Ah, let me go !" the miumured, her con- 
fusion and maid^ly timidity rendering her still 
more eharaing, 

** Yoa do not one* oak what wish I have 
drawn ?" said Dom, h4dding up his note. 

" Who knowo whother you would tell me the 
trutk*' anowemd Faith. 

** Have a care !" cried Dom. " The suspicion 
can only spring from a consciousness that you 
have deceived me ; and that is not fair. I will 
set you an example of ingenuousness. You 
wished a poor mortal to choose among three 
daughters of heaven. Love, Hope, ana Faith, 
were inscribed upon your throe notes. My good 
genius helped me to the beet okoieo. JLove I 
already had deep in my hoavt from the moment 
I first saw you ; Hope visited me last evening ; 
and I only lacked FaiUi in the certainty of my 
good fortune. X drew it with this note." 

** A gallant officer well knows how to convert 
criflos into uotters of importance," said ^e 
nnudon, repelling the persevering vouth. ** I 
wrote the three names for you merely in jest — 
Faith, Hope, and Charity — because they follow 
each other in the calendar." 

" Only for that reason?" asked Dom, in a ten- 
der tone, throwing his arms around her slender 
waist. Endeavoaring to push gently back with 
her r^^ht hand she dropped a note, which Dom 
caught up and read before she could hinder him. 

" Victoria I " shouted he. ** You have drawn 
my name, as I have drawn yours. Who ean 
doubt now that wo are dest^ed for each otiier } 
Obey the friendly omcle, dear maiden, and be- 
come mine, as I am yours, in life and deatli." 

He embmeed the lovely creature more ardently, 
while she, no longer able to withstand the soMcC- 
tations of the youth a»d the pleadings of her 
own heart, sank on his bosom, and exclaimed, in 
low accents, ** Thine for ever (** 



HEi»Ht OP Impudencb.— The Tax-gatherer 
calling for a Christmas-box. — Punch, 

A Good Telescope. An Irish baronet one 
day observed to a friend, that he had a most 
excellent telescopy. **Do you see yon church," 
said he, ** about half' a mile off?— it is scarcely 
discernible — but when I look at it through my 
telescope, it brings it so near that I can almost 
hear the organ playing." 

A Long Table. — A gentleman, writing "The 
History of the Table," has made a curious cal- 
culation. Solomon, the wise, gave a feast in the 
courtyard of the Temple, at which were con- 
sumed 22,000 ox«i and sheep. This feast, then, 
would require sixty acres of ground for kitchens, 
17,000 cooks ; and allowing one pound of meat to 
each guest, and eighteen inches for each seat, the 
table would extend the whole length of Solomon's 
kingdom, namely, from Dan to Beersheba, or 
from Whitechapel Church to Bristol Cross ! 
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HEVER CASTLE, FORMERLY THE 

RESIDENCE OF ANNE BULLEN. 

Revek Castlb, in Kent, detivea its name from 

William d'Herrc, a Norman baron, who obtnined 
from Edward III. licence to embnttle his manor- 
houae, which «till eshiblts the Blem feature* of 
feudal cudenesB and magnifieence. It waa con- 
veyed by his daughierg to the ftmilieB of Cobham 
and Brown, and the fnrmei, having obtained the 
whole by puichaae, BOld it to Sir Oeoffiy Boleyne 
ol BuUen. 

The family of Boleyne, otiginally of French 
extraction, was transplanted to England soon 
alter the Norman conquest. Sir ThoiDBg Boleyne, 
a descendant of Sir Oeoffry, was residing at his 
paternal mansion at Rocti ford-hall, in Essex, 
when his daughter Anne was bom. About two 
years after, Henry VIII. ascended the throne, 
and one of his acts of sovereignty was lo distiu- 
Euish Sir Thomas, who from that time became 
familiar wilh the court. The infancy of Anne 
was indeed peculiarly proaperoua. On seme 
arrangementa with France being committed to 
Sir Thomai, hia daughter, though scarcely seven 
yean old, was attached to the young Queen's 
peraon, ei^'oying the imposing title of maid of 
honour. Sueh a distinction waa often conferred 
on girls of illustrious birth, who, in being thus 
admitted to the royal household, were gradually 
prepared foi^flie discharge of duties peculiar to 
their sei and station, and naturally caught the 
manners and sentiments most acceptable to their 
adopted country. Tho situation thus assigned to 
Anne waa. therefore, justly conaideredaa a. special 
favout to her family. Of her greatnesa Cardinal 
Wolaey was the author : he had originated that 
marriage between Louis and the Princess Mary 
to which she owed hei elevation, and by his fiat 
■he waa afterwards recalled to her native country. 

On her arrival ahe was appointed maid of 
honour to Queen Catherine, whose court, how- 
ever, could have afforded little for her amuae- 
ment. In general a palace presented a motley 
combination of fantastic elegance and sordid 
penury; of bloated luxury and squalid wretched- 
neaa. The royal apartments at that period were 
strewn vith rushes ; the stairs and floors of the 
other rooms were often inlaid with filth ; and, 
whilst fires blazed in the great chambers gaily 
hung wilh arras, the inferior officers were 



shivering with cold ! and some of ths atl«iiduits . 
literally beggars. No peculiar privilegea appear 
to have been possessed by the Queen's maids, lo 
whose roonotonous life there was only some little 
interruption, in occasional trips from Richmond I 
to Eltham, of which the railway travellers catch ' 
a glimpf^e in the early part of their journey ; and 
from Greenwich to Bridewell, the usual abode of 
the ro^al family in London ; or in a aummer 
excursion to "Windsor. 

Lovely in person and of fascinating manners, 
Anne soon engaged attention, and ?ercy, aon of 
the Earl nf Northumberland, tbe most genuine 
representative of the old English nobility, felt 
the power of her charms. He attended the 
cardinal in his daily viaita to the King, and often, 
when the favourite was engnged in a private 
conference with his royal mnster, his noble page 
sought, and found in one of the Queen'a apart- 
ments, her fascinating^ tn aid of honour. A mutual 
attachment waa now proclaimed ; the young 
nobleman offered his hand, which wag M Enuikty 
accepted!; but the looks of the lovers were quickly 
noticed, their sentiments discoversd, and Henry 
found that a violent passion for Anne was pent up 
as a secret, yet raging, flame in his own bosom. 

Anne posseased considerable talents for poetry ; 
and her ainginic, accompanying hera^ on the 
lute, was d^ightful. She likewise danoed the 
English dances, leaping and bounding with in- 
finite grace and agtlity. Moreover she invented 
many new figures and steps, since known by her 
name, or by those of the gallant partners writh 
whom aho dsnced. She was well akilled in nil 
games fashionable at courts. She played cleverly 
both the flute and the rebeck— a bdibU violin. 
She dressed with marvellous taste, and deviaed 
new modes, which were followed by tbe fuTMt 
ladies of the French court, but "none," it was 
said, " wore them with her gracefulnsM.'* 

Captivated as Henry waa, means vrere now 
adopted to operate on Percy. Wolsey was «n- 
gaged in this service, and the Earl of Northum- 
berland violently upbraided his aon. Application 
was also, made to Sir T. Boleyne, who, though 
mortified as he was at the loss of ao Bdvantageaat 
a mairiage, consented to withdraw his daughter 
from court. Anne, however, was indignant at 
this Tcaolution, which she attributed to W'olaey, 
and she retired to her father's favourite reaidence. 
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at Hefer Castle, the boundaries of which he had 
enlarged, and the surrounding plantations of 
which he had greatly embellished. Bepinine 
here in exile, the situation of her loyer was stiU 
more painfoL To satisfy the passions of the 
King he.was compelled to mairy, and Anne heard 
the intdligence with the strongest emotions of 
idkich she could be conscious. The " Statutes of 
Elthsm," as they are called, enacted that the 
" officers of the priyy chamber shall be loving 
together, keepinjg secret everythine said or done, 
leaying hearkening or inquiring where the King 
is, or goes, be it early or late, without grudging, 
mumlmng, or talking of the King's pastime, late 
or early going to bed, or any other matter." 
Among the stealthy moyements thus provided 
for were visits to Hever, firom the vicinity of 
which, it is said, his bugle often sounded. 

According to tradition Henry arrived, in the 
first instance, on some frivolous pretext, at Hever 
Castle ; but Sir Thomas is said to have withdrawn 
his daughter from the view of the King, pleading 
indisposition, that kept her confined to her 
chanU)er. Certain it is that a considerable time 
ehipsed before she returned to court, while, 
during her absence, titles and emoluments were 
bestowed on her father and his son-in-law, the 
husband of her sister Mary, who is said to have 
rivalled, if not surpassea, Anne in personal 
beauty. A portrait of this lady is still extant in 
Warwick Castle. At length Anme Boleyn was 
recalled to court. Henry now sought her favour 
on dishonourable terms, but this she steadfastly 
refused. Por the vulgar calumnies which some 
have heaped upon her name and memory there is 
not the slightest foundation. Thus far the lily 
of the valley, arrayed in all its beauty and grace, 
might be chosen as an emblem of her purity. 
Already had the monarch determined on sepa- 
rating from his Queen, and from this time his 
attamment for Anne gathered increased force in 
his bosom, and furnished another powerful in- 
ducement for breaking a bond which, once 
coveted, was now regarded as an iron chain. 

Time rolled on, and it was apparent that Anne 
was willing to become the queen of Henry, and 
the divorce which had been contemplated was 
now obtained. Such an act of treachery to 
Oatherine would have been promptly rejected by 
Anne, had she been' entirely right-minded ; but 
the crown had charms for her, and deeply did 
she afterwards regret her departure from the 
highest principles. She had indeed appeared at 
eourt with no design on the King, and for some 
time she was without any reason to suppose that 
it was in her power to induce him to share with 
her the honours of the crown. But, when she 
contemplated this as a possible event, we cannot 
be surf^ised that a young woman of twenty years 
of age, and educated in a court, should have 
yielded to a temptationso bright andso enchanting, 
l^earliest of Henry's letters, when correspondii^ 
with Anne, bears toe date of April, 1628, at which 
time the sanction of the Pope to the divorce was 
ejcpeoted. They are preserved in the Vatican 
labrary at Bome, and are written, as Tum^ 
says, ** in very decorous, affectionate, and earnest 
terms, and with the feelings and phraseology 
which men use to honourable and modest 
women." Formidable difficulties, however, still 
existed as to the divorce of Catherine, but amidst 
them all the King adhered to his purpose. At 



length the marriage ceremony i^ears to have 
been performed early one mommg in January, 
1533, in an upper room of the Palace at White- 
hall, by one of the royal chaplains. Only three 
attenduits were present. 

About three months afterwards the new Queen 
was publicly announced, and the union with 
Catherine was declared to be illegal and invalid. 
A magnificent coronation followed ; the Queen 
was conducted to the Tower by water from 
Greenwich, and two days after proceeded in state 
to Whitehall. She was crowned at Westmin- 
ster, and for three succeeding days splendid 
pageants were exhibited. Her only daughter 
was afterwards Queen Elizabeth. 

What a change took place in less than two 
years ! The court was a sphere in which Anne 
was beset with snares. Her vivacity of disposi- 
tion rendered her joyous and unthinking, i^ nd 
her enemies laboured to poison the mind of her 
husband. Henry was too speedily prepared for 
the insinuation of the venom, for his regards 
were now awakened by another object, and the 
Queen was sacrificed to Jane Seymour. He sud- 
denly left Greenwich, where he had been present 
at a tilting-match with her, according to some, 
from having his jealousy excited by what he ob- 
served on that occasion ; but a commission had 
been regularly appointed to inquire respecting 
her some days before. Scarcely had she reached 
home, and retired to her apartments, when she 
was arrested and conveyed to the Tower. On 
her arrival there she protested her innocence, 
and inquired whether she was to be imprisoned 
in a dungeon. Being informed by Kingston, the 
lieutenant of the Tower, that she should have the 
lodgings she occupied before her coronation, the 
contrast presented by her condition now entirely 
overwhelmed her. She was seized with a hyste- 
rical affection, which frequently returned before 
her trial, and evidently showed symptoms of a 
wandering mind. Her incoherent expressions 
were taken down, but they were free from any 
implication of guilt. 

We hasten to the issue. Foimd guilty on 
worse than doubtful evidence, she was ordered 
for execution. Having arrived at the scaffold, 
she would not consent to have her eyes covered 
with a bandage, declaring that she had no fear of 
death. She said, indeed, that she would shut 
her ey^, but she opened them every moment, 
and their mild and tender glance quite overcame 
the executioner. Fearful of missing his aim, he 
drew off his shoes, and approached her silently. 
While he was at her left hand, another person 
advanced at her right, who made a great noise in 
walking. This circumstance attracted the atten- 
tion of the Queen, and she turned her face from 
the executioner. Thus by an artifice he was 
enabled to strike the fatal blow. 

On the death of Sir Thomas Boleyne, in 1588, 
Henry, with memorable rapacity, claimed the 
castle in right of his wife whom he thus be- 
headed. The castle was afterwards settled on 
another lady, Anne of Cleves, whom he had 
married, but whose union with whom was 
speedily set aside. Such are the circumstances 
which give a deep and melancholy interest to 
this Castle of Hever. 

What's in a Namb ?— -Ask Louis Napoleon and 
' Charles Kean. 
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THE HATTNTED MAK AWD THE GHOSTS 

BABOAIN. 

This work is far inferior to the ** Christinas 
Carol/' to wliich it bears some faint resemblance. 
The story is obscurely and imperfectly worked 
out, but we give it a hearty welcome for the ex- 
cellent moral it conveys. The gem of the work, 
to our taste, is the character of Milly, whose uu- 
obtrusiy? gentleness, and purity of mind.^ are 
truly refreshing. The following extract will con- 
Tey to our readers some notion of this character: — 

^* * It happens all for the best, Milly dear, no 
doubt,' said Mr. William, tenderly, ' that we 
hare no children of our own ; and jet I sometimes 
wish jro'i had one to love and cherish. Our little 
dead child that you built st^ch hopes upon, and 
t^t never breathed the breath of life — it has 
made yon quiet-like, Milly.' 

" * 1 am very happy in the recollection of it, 
William dear, she answered. * I think of it 
every day.* 

** * I was afraid you thought of it a good deal.' 

" * Don't say afraid ; it is a comfort to me ; it 

riks to me in so many ways. The innocent 
g ttiat never lived on earth is Uke an angel 
to me, William.' 

** * You are like an angel to father and me,' said 
William softly. * I know that.' 

" * When I think of all those hopes I built 
upon it, and the many times I s it and pictured 
to myself the little smiling face upon my bosom 
that never lay there, and the sweet eyes turned 
up to mine that never opened to the light,' said 
Milly, * I can feel a greater tenderness, I think, 
for all the disappointed hopes in 'which there is 
no harm. When I see a beautiful child in its 
fbnd mother's arms, I love it all the better, 
thinking that my child might have been like 
that, and might have made my heart as proud 
and happy.' 

** Redlaw raised his head, and looked towards 
her. 

** * All through life it seems by me,' she con- 
tinued, * to tell me something. For poor neglected 
children my little child pleads as if it were alive, 
and had a voice I knew, with which to speak to 
me. When I hear of youth in suffering or shame, 
I think that my child might have come to that, 
perhaps, and that Qod took it from me in his 
mercy. Even in age and grey hair, such as 
father's, it is present ; saying that it too might 
have lived to be old, long and long after you and 
I were gone, and to have needed the respect and 
love of younger people.* 

** Her quiet voice was quieter than ever, as she 
took her husband's arm, jand laid her head 
uj^on it. 

" * Children love me so that sometimes I half 
^c^— it's a silly fkncy, William— they have 
some way I don't know of, of feeling for my little 
child and me, and understanding wny their love 
is precious to me. If I have been quiet since, I 
have been more happy, WilHam, in a hundred 
ways. Not least happy, dear, in this— that even 
when my little child was bom and dead but a 
^w days, and I was weak and sorrowful, and 
could not help grieving a little, the thought arose 
that if I tried to lead a good life I should meet 
Sa KMvett a bright oreaturc, who would oadl me, 
Mother?"' 



I THE LADT AND IttB Ff OABOR. 

Iir Madrid, gentlemen go to witness bnll'ilglrfii 
for the love of Ae sport, bat some pl^ared in ^le 
dangers ftom love of the Udies, and <me 4>i thaae 
noble amateurs was 4^e Count de ■ ■ ■ , n© 6i^ 
generate descendant of the renowned and ancient 
house of De Bylva, a fsnlly that teires in tiie 
chronicle of Spain. He pikssionatm lovHl the 
Donna Hagdalena de Soils, one of the pi*ondest, 
most beautify, and most eelebrat^ ladies of 
Madrid. Her beauty and her wealth attracted ft 
crowd of Spanish cftvaUers about her, all of wliein 
forsot their indolence, end paid assidwons eourt 
to her. Among tiie host of suitors tha Count 

de was the nai^dsomest*^ and theoldlMm^- 

baoked Marquis of Pontequadatro, an Italian 
noble, attached *to nn emlmssy, the wesdthieat 
and most homdy. I need not say to whidi she 
gave the preference; let the question be solved 
by any of the bright damsels wno may chttnee to 
peruse my transitory lines. 

The lady and the coimt sat together in a l»al- 
cony, during one of those sultry summer evenings 
when one can hardly inhale the air without 
drawing in the very breath of love. The perfume 
of the flowers was oppressive, and it seemed as if 
it were almost too greet an exertion to converse. 
The count, it is true, could have dispensed with 
conversation, and gazed, in silent rapture, on the 
fiice of his beloved ; but Donna Magdalena "was 
imwilling to relinquish the privilege of her sex, 
and therefore talked incessantly, compelling the 
enamoured noble to reply. As I was not present 
I cannot faithftjlly record the conversaticm, but 
I know that, among other things, the senora la* 
mented, like a^romantic girl as she was, that the 
age of chivalry was over. *• Now-a-days," said 
she, ** the only proofs of a lover's affectioti are his 
words ; formerly they were his deeds. He sus- 
tained the reputation of his ladj on the point ef 
his lance, and bore her colours in the tourney and 
in the battle ; but now les ffapea d*ameur are 
unfashionable, and even braids of hair jure seldom 
worn. In ttie good old times a lover had a noble 
opportimity to prove his faith, though everv test 
was not as terrible as that of descending into the 
arena where lions were fighting, to reclaim a 
glove, Alas ! we have no noble sports now — no 
jousts, no tournaments, in poor, degraded, modem 
Spain." 

" But we have out buU-fights," said the count. 

The eyes of Donna Magdalena sparkled at the 
suggestion, for she was passionately fond of buU- 
fights. But a shade soon chased the smiles ftom, 
her coimtenance. 

'< We have bull-fights," said she, «« but only 
the people engage in them; our nobles ai?e too 
degenerate to mmgle in the combat." 

** Say you so, beautiful Magdalena ?" cried the 
count. ** You wrong our ohler, on my sen.1 ! 
There are some, at least, who have chivalry enough 
to dare the dangers of this relic of the mol^ sports 
of other times. And for my own p«*— but I, 
even I am too degenerate to brave the perils of 
the ring without the hope of a reward. TfeU ifto, 
Magdalena, what could I expect if I met the ixnU 
at the ensuing sports, knightlike, atthe rfng?" 

** The smiles of the fair, the applauses ^ef tke 
people," answered the lady. 

** The applauses of the people t" repeated %Im 
count scornfully. " That may do v4ry m^^for 
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6Mttt^ im^ Mtiflings VQn^ him., Th/b «p(Aa«tM 
M ^ (ah I Protnlsft m% the i^plaote of tkm 
Hipm of «h6 fkir» attd I become a ^ifdor/' 

« If tty »mll« be any inoentive/ said tkd lady 
'tS/fl^i ** "yoa aaf^ sure of that." 

*' A«d y<mr hand -'* 

'*» Netee but tlie b?ave deeerve the fair." 
^ A^eble «enti&6iilt" exolakbed the count. 
A* ht left the bower ai th« lovefy doima he oould 
M« 'Ifelf^ e«Eckiliiiing to himself, *' I «tt «e^¥ sure 
of k«r/~«« »«»:& as I am that, while I ean Min a 
iMtfe and ^vneld a laiiee, I shall win the world's 
iMAame lit the urena." 

Gslm and lovely opened the morning «f Uie 
MUflgfht, and at 4h early hour thousands «f 
lMrid*s b«st and fairest eitizens thren|*ed into 
lbs 'seMiS' <A t^ amphitheatre. l*he attention 
0MiBed e^iHdty ditidod between the box of bis 
CitKcdie Majesty and tiiat ^f Donna MaeM«na. 
The lAtter was aooompanied by sevei*al ladiet^and 
iiAoag the genti^men of her P^rty was the sallow 
If ttquis of Pontequadatio. The circus of Madrid 
will hold seren thousand persons ; not on« lees 
was presint now. Many padrei were among the 
tltfoit^, but decently disgitieed. 

The president of the sports biow gave the eus- 
teiitry si^al, and two civil offloers, escorted by 
a seros of cavalry, entered a gate of the arena 
unA. cleai«d the cirole. The royal proclamation 
was afterwards read by a herald, forbidding noise 
and disturbances during the sports. After tlie 
herald and his train had disappeared, two moun- 
ted pioadors appeared In the ring, and made their 
obeisance to the royal box, and a dozen chulos 
(combatants who fight on foot), with their 
scarlet cloths, were scattered over the circle in 
readiness fer action. Then the attendant opened 
the door which confined the bull, and made his 
escape. The first bull received more than seven 
spear- wounds, and luibd three horses before he 
yielded up his life. H# was succeeded by others, 
and there waa sharp fifhtong for more than an 
hour. 

At lei^h, amid the loud applause of the as- 
sembled fliuititude, the eount rode into the arena 
on his ^0tml barb. Ai this moment, interested 
as I waC| I fo«id not he^ glancing at the box of 
the LadyMMdalena. The noble Spaniard did 
the same. His first homage was due to his prince, 
his second to the lady of his love. Reining in 
his impatient steed beneath her seat, he bowed 
till the plume in his cap mingled with the mane 
of his horse, and lowered his spear till its point 
touched the earth, and its gay penoncelle trailed 
in the dust. Then, slowly drawing himself up 
to his ftiU height, he recovered his raear, and, 
curbing his hc»:se, sat fixed in his saddle like an 
equestrian statue, awaiting for the moment of 
attack. The senora smiled and fluttered her fan 
in the most encouraging manner. All Madrid 
which witnessed the chivalric homage of the 
cavalier testified its approbation by shouts that 
rent the air. Even the Marquis of P6ntequadatro 
was moved, but in a different way — h« took snuff. 
' I would that I had space to describe in detail 
thfe dress of t^e count. His crimson velvet cap 
sustedned a plume fastened by a brilliant brooch, 
hfe collar was embroidered nchly, his jacket of 
red velvet, slashed with blue satin, was studded, 
m the Andalusian style, with hosts of little silver 
buttons, and about his waist « splendid silken 
8fti^ of Mne was wotmd a doifen times «nd knotted 



tightly. Bat, alas ! his netihcr garaenta Mrmed 
a painfiQ contrast to the rast of his habiliments, 
for they were made of tough hide, and ribbed 
with banded steel and wood to protect his limbs 
from the thrusts of the bull's horns. His feet 
were almost coneealed in the iron ghoe-like 
stirrups into which they were thrust, but from 
his boot- heels protruded a pair of temidable 
spurs, six inches long. 

Statue-like and motionleia, steed and rider 
awaited the approach of the fiercest of Andalusian 
bulls. The gate admitted him, and he sprang, 
bellowing and foaming, into the arena. He did 
not pause, as his fellows had done, startled by 
the crowd and nmse about him, but- h* dashed 
headlong at the count. The spear of the horseman 
entered his neck, and* had not the nsual bandage 
on the iron prev^ited it from penetrating deep, 
the mighty animal would then have breathed his 
last. As it was, he was but little injured, and 
the shock of the onset was so great that the bull 
was thrown on his knees and the count borne 
from his saddle. Off salloped the horse, with 
streaming mane and taU. The chulos advanced 
and sought to divert the infuriated animal from 
the prostrate noble, but the beast refused allure- 
ment. He smelled his fallen foe, and, finding 
him alive, dealt him some furious blows with his 
horns, which fell harmless on the well-protected 
Kmbs of the picador. Then, changing the place 
of his attack, the bull directed his strokes at the 
waist of his unfortunate opponent, and, lifting 
him high on his horns, to the horror of all present 
bore him furiously around the arena. The Lady 
Magdalena uttered shriek on shriek, and even 
stern manhood was moved at the spectacle. At 
length the bull threw down his burden, and, 
attracted by the scarlet cape of one of the chulos, 
dashed after the new adversary. The sash, which 
received the horns of the bull, had saved the coimt. 
To the surprise and relief of eyety one, he sprang 
to his feet and called frantically for his horse. 
The horse was brought, and the count placed 
again in the saddle. All bareheaded as he was, 
he grasped his trusty lance again, and, shaking 
its bright penoncelle, once more attracted the 
ferocious bull. All eyes were strained to witness 
the result of the fejirfui combat. The Lady Mag- 
dalena bent with elapsed hands over the arena. 
Then the count spurred on his gallant horse, met 
the bull in mid career, and planted the point of 
his spear in the nape of his neck. Buch was the 
impetus of the cavalier's attack that he overthrew 
his brute antagonist, and rolled him, gasping, in 
the dust. Then rose the vivcu, prolonged and 
deafening, exciting, maddening, fririotis. The 
roar of many voices seemed to shake the very 
earth, and, if there was any silence, it was only 
while the multitude gained strength to renew 
their wild applause* ^ut the victorious count 
heard none A this t saw not 1^ smile of royalty. 
His eye was fixed on the handkerchief of the 
lovely Magdalena, waved repeatedly to grace his 
ttiuni^. 

You will say, fair reader, that I have only to 
add to the above, the simple fact that the count 
was married to the lovely Magdalena. Alas! 
alas ! the reverse is the truth. The noble picador 
was brave, 'tis true, but he was poor ; and the 
lovely Magdalena was conducted to the altar by 
her wealthy suitor, the huiw»*i)acked Marquis ctf 
Pontaqnadatro. 
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trances ; and of those timea, when our diapo- 
sitions were most easily gratified ; with theae feel- 
ings recuiting to lu, we tut aside the critic's pen, 
and mingle our spirits, once more, with the 
exulting joys of childhood, which we now look 
for Bs naturally as the urchins themselves do, fat 
the neier- failing delights of twelflh-caie and 
Christmiks puddins. Chiistmas, with his look so 
bright and jolly, has become an immortal " Old 
Englith GmlUman ;" his good fare has warmed 
the stomach — his punch has fumed the brain — 
tilf hoar irost is picturesque silver — his holiy is 
without a thorn, long may it garnish his vene- 
rable brow. 

Our Queen — God bless her 1 — is keeping merry 
Christmas in her spendtd palace at Windsor; she 
has dined off a superb baron, cut from a prize 
bnllockof her princely husband's breeding; and 
has amused herself and Court with plays acted 
by Eagliah aetorM, leaving pleasant pantomime 
for the enjoyment of her laughter-loving 
and loyal subjects. We hope, before the con- 
clusion of this festive season, to see her Ma- 
jesty aud her august Consort, with some of the 
juveniles of Che Royal Family, enjoying them- 
selves in an English theatie, and delightmg her 
subjects by her presence. This, we think, will 
ba the trne way to increase a taste for the British 
drama. 

We have lialf pennaded oaiselTes that panto- 
mime is not a iegitimUe source of criticiam ; 
and so long, therefore, as we have splendid 
scenery, an active Harlequin, alight and elegant 
Columbine, a palsied pump of a Pantaloon, 
with the usual quantum of " thumps and 
bumps," and, above all, a ^etious bang-dog 
of a Clown, all we hope for vrill bo complete, 
and we can have nothing fitrthet to deure. We 



look back with dsUght to the ds^a when panto- 
mime held its magie sway within the walla of 
Covent Qardem and old Dmry ; and sigh, to 
think of the change that has come over the spirit 
of the scene. During the Christmas holidaya 
we visit the theatre for our otgn aralifioatioii, to 
see the children clap their little hands with 
ecetasy, to hear the laughter wbii^ eonrnlse* 
their frames with delight, and to observe tlm 
effect the magic of the scene before them work* 
upon their (as yet) unclouded countenanoea. 
Were there no other pleasures to be derired 
from pantomimes, these surely (to those who 
recollect once having ei^oyed the like) would be 
more than sufficient. As we advance through 
the busy scene of life, surrounded by the case* 
and vexationB which daily and hourly preM 
upon us, we soon forget youth and its nerei- 
failing hopes and delights ; and we look to the 
stage, not merely for amusement, but to ils in- 
fluence upon morals and the improvement of the 
age 1 and so on, until at length we become irhat 
the actors often term us — " sour critics." la it 
not, therefore, refreshing to have early reeol- 
lections brought before our eyes ? Indeed the 
illusion of pantomime has been so great that wb 
recollect, on one occasion, in a flt of deep Kb- 
etraction, wo wete carried back some twenty 
years of our exialence, and fancied we belield 
the brace of 



who then gave us such exquisite delight ! From 
this delicious reverie we were awakened by the 
remark of an intimate biend and old s^ool- 
fellow, who, like us, was enjoying ths mimie 
scene. The cup once dashed &om our lips, we 
could not recover our equanimity tbe whole 
evening ! Although we have given our oppiion 
that ^tomimes do not come within tbe pb1« 
of criticiani, we by no toeana mean to aaterC Uuit 
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tiiejr maj not be made the vehicles of much in- 
strucdoa and profit— the very ridicule with which 
monstrouA absurdities are treated camiot fail to 
render essentiaL service to morals and manners, 
and in the correcting of abuses no stronger ar- 
gument can be used than ridicule. 

To such of our readers as feel disposed to 
banish care, and enjoy a hearty laugh, we re- 
commend a visit to the following places of 
amusement: — The Princess's and the Olympic 
theatres, where English history furnishes me 
introductory portions of the pantomime : the 
former introducing^ us to <* Bluff King Hal," 
the other to the tintts of ** Harold, and King 
Billy the Conqueror." The Paddington and 
Edgware population have a great card at the 
Mftrylebone Theatre, whose ** One o' Clock, or 
The Knight and the Wood Demon," sends hun- 
dreds laughing nightly to their beds long before 
the hour of One. The Wells, the Surrey, Ast- 
le^'s, the Queen's, the City of London, the 
Victoria, the Standard (not on ComhiU), the 
Pavilion (not at Brighton), and the Grecian Sa- 
loon, have all got pantomimes, and right eood 
oaes ; so that we have no lack of Christmas mre, 
although pantomime no longer makes merry 
ndthin the walls of our Two Gbbat National 
Tuat&bs. 



THE SPANISH FORTUNE-TELLER. 

All w^ho mingled in the higher circles of 
Parisian society, about the year 1809, must hav 
known the Marquis d'Alorna, who was then 
Commander-in-Chief of the Portuguese troops 
sent to France as auxiliaries or hostages. 

I had been previously acquainted with the 
Harquis Mid Marchioness d'Aloma during my 
abode in Lisbon. The marquis was a very sin- 
gular man. With an extraordinary shiure of 
understanding he combined a degree of super- 
stition remarkable 'even in Portugal, where 
Bjmerstition is certainly no rarity. He was con- 
sidered the most credulous man in the whole 
Peninsula, especially since a monk had predicted 
that his Either would die in a certain month, 
which prediction happened to be fulfilled. The 
monk was made a bishop through the interest of 
the marquis, who looked upon him as a saint, 
and overwhelmed him with his bounty. This 
monk, who proved to be an artful intrisuer, 
exercised absolute sway over the minds of the 
Harquis and Marchioness d'Alorna. 

On my first visit to the marchioness, I was 
struck with the beauty of her two sons, the 
yoong Count d'Assumar and Don Miguel. The 
elder, who was about twelve years of age, was 
attacked by a malignant fever, which, after a few 
days' illness, terminated in his death. 

At this time (1807) the marquis was in some 
sort of disgrace at the Court of Lisbon, and had 
retired wiUi his family to Yillaviciosa, in Estra- 
madura, of which province he was governor. 

One evening the marchioness was sitting 
betide the couch of Don Miguel, now her only 
child. He had a slight cold, and in her maternal 
solicitude she insisted on his remaining in bed, 
ia q>ite of his entreaties to be permitted to go 
OQt in the park to play. 

" Miguel, my dear," said the marchioness, 
** you must take your medibine instead of going 
oat;" and she rang for one of her maids^but 



no one came. She rang a second time— still no 
one attended, though, Iulc all Portuguese ladies 
of rank, she had fifteen or twenty waiting, 
women. Impatient at this negligence, the mar- 
chioness rose and left the room. All the galleries, 
all the apartments, were deserted: the pages, 
the equerries, the duennas, the camarUitu — in 
short, all the household was collected in the 
courtyard, round an extraordinary-looking man, 
dressed in the uniform of the Legion of Alorna, 
and who was en|^aged in telling fortimes, or, to 
use the expression of the Portuguese, making 
predieiiona. The Marchioness d' Alorna was no 
less superstitious than her husband, and, on 
seeing this man delivering his oracles in the 
midst of her domestics, she regarded him as a 
being of a superior order — one endowed with 
the power of commanding the elements and 
reading futurity. She sent to inform the mar- 
quis of what was going on, and he desired that 
the man might be conducted to his presence. 

On receiving this message the fortime-teller 
imderstood immediately all that he might hope 
and attempt ; for he was well aware of the super- 
stitious feelings of the marquis and marchioness. 
He assumed an air of mystery and gravity, 
which he knew would secure implicit belief for 
any falsehoods he might utter. 

"I am a Castilian," said he, in reply to a 
question from the marquis, *' and am now on my 
way to my native province. But, on passing 
Yillaviciosa, I could not resist the desire I felt 
to see my colonel ; for we are united together 
by an indestructible chain." 

This wild and mysterious address, far from 
exciting any suspicion, inspired the marquis and 
marchioness with fresh confidence. ** Come 
this way, my good man," said the marchioness ; 
and she led me way to the adjoining room, in 
which her little son Miguel was lying on his sick- 
bed. 

'* Look at this child," said the lady, *' and 
tell me what will be his fate." 

The Spaniard shook his head with an air of 
alarm ; men, after fixing his eyes steadfastly on 
the child, he begged to be excused from saying 
anything about Mm. 

•* Why not tell us what is to be his fate?" 
said the marchioness in a tone of deep anxiety. 
** Alas ! your look has already told so much that 
I insist on knowing the worst. For pity's sake, 
sir, tell us all you foresee in the future destiny 
of our son." 

'* It is useless to press me, madam, I cannot 
tell you. How I regret that I was ever induced 
to enter this house !" 

The marquis became greatly alarmed. " Speak 
out V* he said to the Spaniard : ** What means 
this obstinacy ? I insist on knowing the fate of 
my beloved child." 

On hearing voices at his bedside, Miguel 
awoke ; he raised himself up and fixed his beau- 
tiful blue eyes full on the Castilian. ** Well, 
then,*' said the Spaniard, ** I will speak, since it 
m)ist be so. Know, then, that the fate of your 
child depends on the completion of his ninth 
year — that is to say, on the day when he shall 
attain the age of nine. But that day will prove 
fatal to him; and all your efibrts— all your 
care— will probably be insufficient to avert the 
disasters which will then await him: at that 
moment I will offer up fervent prayers to Heaven 
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boOi Ayr him an^ ttft ytnk,*' Hsting <lelif«ted 
tkeise words with t^vety B(Aema nh, the &{>Miard 
depftrtod, leaving the marquis and marohkmess 
oyerwheltned with tatxwty and alarm. 

Miguel now wanted eight monthe to eomplete 
the fatal age meiitioned by the forttine- teller. 
Arrangementa were immediately made for keep' 
ing the moet rigid watch orer the Safety Of the 
child. A eonfidential wOet^-^hembre and a 
BrasiHaii negro wet« now appointed to attend 
upon him, and, together with hie ttitor, they 
reoerred striet orders net^ to let him for one 
moment out ot their sight. One or the other 
was i^ways to be w>ith him, eren during the 
hours allotted to his irightly rest. 

The eight months speeded by the Spaniard 
had nearly reached their close) without anything 
having oeourred to exeite uneasiness . The family 
were men at Villaticiosa. The marquis was over- 
joyed at the approach of the day on which, he 
flattered himself, he should no longer have reason 
to be apprehensive of the fate erf his beloved child. 
He issued more thte two hundred invitations to 
the ne^hbouring nobility, intending to grve a 
ffrandyafe In c^bration of Miguel's ninth birth- 
day. 

On the anadously-expected day the marquis 
rose early and was seated in the drawing-room, 
"^hen he received a visit from Colonel Cailhet de 
Geisne, an old cavalry ofteer, formerly in the 
French service, who had retired to Portugal on 
the first emigration of the French nobility. He 
found the marquis in a melancholy sort of reverie. 
•*How !** said he, accosting him, ** is it possible 
that yon still think of the prediction of that 
impudent impostor, who ought to have been 
severely punished instead of beipg rewarded 
with a porse of gold ?"— «• I cannot help it," said 
the marquis, ** I feel an uneasiness whieh no effort 
of reason can overcome. The fact is, I Would 
give ten years of my life to see this day at an 
end." — *'Be assured it will end happily enough; 
and this evening, you yourself, my dear i^iend, 
will be ashamed of your absurd fears. But here 
comes one who, I trust, will banish them entirely.'^ 

At this mon^nt Miguel entered the apartment. 
He came, as was his custom, to gire his father 
his morning salutation, and to implore his bene- 
diction. The marquis looked at him steadfastly 
for a moment, then, taking him in his arms, he 
embraced him with tenderness mingled vrith 
emotion. On that morning Miguel wore for the 
first time the uniform of the Legion of Aloma, of 
which his father was colonel. This dress, which 
was copied fifom some of the English uniforms, 
was exceedingly beautiful ; it was blue, with a 
profusion of fl[Old lace, and the cap was that of 
the EngHsh ught dragoons. The boy, who was 
naturally delighted at wearing so gay a dress, 
looked unusually h^dsome. — ' ** Where is 
mamma ?" he inquired. — ** She is not yet up," 
said the marquis. ** (h) out and walk in the p»rk 
until she rises, and I will sit down and play a 
game at chess with M. Cailhet." — The child ran 
out attended by the valet-de-chambre and the 
negro, who never quitted him. 

•• Let us play our game," said the marquis ; 
** but I feel so out of spirits this morning that 
you will find it no difiicult matter to beat me." 

They sat down and commenced their game ; but, 
after uey had made a few moves, the marquis 
raited }m hand to his forehead and said t ^I am 



very ill, I koowfiot what afl« me, but I IM 8* tf 
I should faint. " Thetk^ thrusting aside th« ebeM* 
board, he added^ " Let us go and look for Migtfel, 
I think he stays long."— *• My dear mai*quliH 
what a strange idea," said the colonel ; ** be hae 
scarcely been out half an hour. But, no nilrlMf ; 
as the weather is so fine we witf, if you i^'kh It, 
go Out and join him." . = i -- 

Just as the cokmel had finished spettkli»|f/'ft 
mournful cry was heard in the wood. The mtat^^ 
turned pale and was hurrving towards' the flight 
of steps leading towards the orange-gvovey #lNte 
he supposed hid son to be. But his limbe ttmA" 
bled under him, add he was obliged to ret«m to 
the drawing-room : meanwhile a group dperhani 
were seen issuing from beneath me thick trdtse, 
Whieh were just gilded witti the rays ot'^ke 
morning sun. This group was eom^oeed of 
several of the servants, who were eid¥ai]>olfig 
sloWty and apparently endeavouring to mn/^M 
something which they were carrying. M* Cailhet 
ran to meet them, exclaiming, ** What hM hhp^ 
pened ?"-*** A terrible mislortune/' replied th4 
marquis's talet-de^ehambt^, ** Look thet^- eit,^ 
and ne pointed to the dead bo^dy of Miguel. — T^ 
child Was drowned^ 

At the further end of the parit there WM « 
lake in which there were* some swans^ iHileb 
Miguel used to amuse himself by feeding. He 
wanted s(Hne bread to throw into the wateir^ and 
at his earnest desire the valet'de'chambre returned 
to the chdfeau to procure it. Meanwhile Miguel^ 
attended by his faitfaftil Brazilian, amutfed nte' 
self with the gambols of the fish, which heetttleedl 
to the surface of the water by a long brin<sfc df the' 
strawberry-tree loaded with red fruit. In til* 
excess of his solicitttde the marquis had silr- 
rounded the lake by a light rail, two feet an^ a 
half high, so that the child might amuse Mttspeff 
without danger. The poor negro, therHSirfe, ff^ 
guilty of no great imprudepce, when^ tM ttm^' 
pliance with the diild's entreaties, he went to ike 
chdteau to hurry t3ie palet-th-chamBte, who Ap- 
peared to be long on his errand. The negrt* ifi^, 
scarcely five minutes absent, and on Ms return he- 
found Miguel in the water, but' in so singular a 
position that it was very reasonably suspected th^* 
fchild had not accidentally fallen into the ftdte." 
His feet were upwaras, and his hand was aofimdr 
fixed in -the mud composing the bed of the'^Xamfe 
that it was with difficulty he was extricated,-' ' 

M. Cailhet was horrow-struck at the Sftglit. 
Suddenly he heard the faltering voice of themati* 
quis, who approached exclaiming, ** Where is my 
child > Miguel ! Miguel !"- " He i* iH "' jm* 
Bwered M. Cailhet, "and thejr are taking him' tO 
his apartment." In spite oi the efforts of Iff. 
Cailhet, the marquis rushed forward atfd be!iMd 
his child stretched on. the ground pale andlifelese. 

The grief of the parents was indescribable. 
Fears were entertained for the life of th:e m^- 
chioness, and the marquis for a considerable tinae 
appeared to be lost both to his friends and Me 
country. I knew hita before the srad event, ^d 
I saw him in Paris after it. The change "v(rhtich 
sorrow had wrought upon him rendered him 
scarcely the same man. 

The Duchess d*Abrantes then quotes a leffeSf- 
which she received from het friend (M. d* Aranjb) 
explainixig the real cause of the terrible e&tas- 
trophe. The letter states that, through the iitvefe- 
tigatlott» of the poHce, ft was aseertained that lii»^ 
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cilid bid ftXtf toten mvdcred, and hy the 
dilMitil muMxwdotiM «f tke iM»k wh» lud 
gtlMd iilck ftn ateeadafte^ (Hr«r the tthid df tlie 
mamM/ It 'wtM didoofertd tk«t thii man, who 
WM miowii by th« naoM 0f the Hmtnikt •f B^im, 
and wlio enjoyad i]m walKMMded iMendship and 
ftmmt of Ike matqtda, antployed tke toldiei of 
t^ Lagtofl of Alo^na to pivdiet tha death of Don 
Migti^ For the pwrpoM of fbataring 1^ aaper- 
8dti<MB ftfatiiig whh Whlc^ tha mind of the mar- 
qaig was ioihoed, iba ahitd'a muf dar was ddter- 
niMd oa^ •< The wtatch/* sayi M. d' Atanjo, in 
his kttar to tha Buchaaa d'Abraatai, '* fea^Tod 
taexacttta Us iKwrid datiga om tha day oa whi^ 
MigMl aiimplated his nimh year. He coneaalad 
hmself in the i»arh, and sailed hia iriotim as tdon 
as he saw him alone, thus causing the fulfilmast 
ofkiaoirA predlotion/'-^J'fvat ih9 MwMwt of 



A SniPLB QUESTION ANSWEILED. 
JBoy.— "Papa, wWa an in-tet-fog-a-toiy ?*' 
Fa4h0r^^*'" My deaar4 an laterrogat^wy is a yary 
exflieit inet2iod> used prinoipally in Chanceij 
proceedings, for obtaining a correct answer to a 
snaple wvittaa <|ueati0a* Thus :— Whether 
* Mm Jotiesf Oik such a day, and at such a i^aoe^ 
did, fthoi^df eoold, would, might, or ought ; or 
whether he didn't, shouldn't, couldn't, wouldn't^ 
iai^t&\ 01 oughtn't ; or if he didn't, shoiddn't, 
cojdn't» woii)&'t< mightn't, or oughtn't, why 
dida't he, i^uldn't he, couldn't h«^ wouldn't 
hf) mightn't he* or oughtn't he ; and if not on 
soeh a day, and at aueh a place* then wheUiet at 
some other, and what, day and place he did, 
should, could, would, might, or ought ; or 
whether he didn't, shouUhi't, couldn't, wouldn't, 
mighm't, or oughtn't ; or under some other, and 
what peculiar, or if not peculiar, under some 
other and what oircumstanoes ; and if not, why 
not, or how otherwise, do it.' "—Punch, u. 



POPULAR PASTIMES. 

1.— 1 cut off heads without renK)rse, 
And yet I never make a corse ; 
I guiilotine to give new life, — 
Th' inventions better than a knife. 
I'm sometimes patent, sometimes not, 
Tet an old-fashnmcd name I've got. 
Sometimes I have a costlv stand, 
Sometimes a plain one, at command — 
And offner none,— 'and so, adieu > 
I'm sure I am well known to you. 

2.-*Aword that's composed of three letters alone. 
And is backward and fortrard the same ; 
Without speaking a word, makes its sentiments 
known, 
And to beauty lays principal claim. 

3.-Take first a small and dainty fish, 
Th^n off its head pray flever ; 
Tou then will see wnere oft I've been, 
And eould have stayed for ever. 

4.— >Once in a year I'm sought with oara, 
And all that year I'm trusted ; 
But when that year is out, you are 
With my advice disgusted. 

The Solutions in our next. 



MISOSLLANBOUS BBABIKGft. 

TmAAOE ot Plakvs.^A leaf of the cotypha 
umbraoulilera, or greait fan palm, or taHpot-traa^ 
sometimes measures fiye-and-thirty feet in cir<^ 
cumferenoe, a suficient ooTert for thirty cft fatty 
men. The rafla palm of Madaffasoar la said to 
mieasure sixty feet. A frond of the eiboa palaa 
serve* the nattyee of Afrloa as ua timbrella, aftd 
thus proMcted Mtmgjo Park from the tropiaal 
rains. In the South Sea Islands the leaf ot tha 
talipot palm seryes aa a parasol, at it does tfia 

Sorpose af an umbrella in the Sast lAdiei# At 
laniHa, one of the Philippine lalanda^ a Jeaatt 
mlialofiary had a dwelling eonatrueted ibr liiiA 
Under two palm leayea, where he said mass, and 
slept secure ; it waa a aomplete coyert from the 
storm, Mid no rain ceruld penetrate. 

Thb CnaiSTMAs Waits. — - Louis PMippe, 
Henri C^nq, Gnisot, Louis Bkne, Ledru RoiHn, 
Kaspail, all waiting Ibr an opportm&ity in France^ 
Bmithfield-market waiting to be i^moyed; the 
city of London waiting for another member : the 
Pope waiting for a Mttle room in Rome ; and Buttft 
waiting for his damages against Jenny lAndr 
the Spanish bon^yMlders waiting ibr a diyidend ; 
the Pedestal in Trafalgar^square waiting for a 
statue ; the Yemon Ghilery waiting in the dark ' 
for a litf ht ; the Proteetionista waiting fMr a Imdet ; 
and afi parties Tories^ Whiga, and Radieala, 
waiting for tha first number of ^ Talss aho 
RsAnmea por thb V%ow^,'* 

New Ysab's Giws.— It Was formerly the crua* 
torn in England, as it ia still On the Continent, 
to mAe presents on New Year's^day to relatiyaa 
or acquaintances. The lallowing curious letter, 
extracted from tha ** Lanadowne MSS.," in tha 
British Museum, was written by Dr. Edwin 
Sandys, Biehop of "Worcester (afterwards Arch- 
bishop of York), to Sir William Cecil (afterwards 
Lord Burleigh), on occasion of presenting htei 
with a cnriaus dook, which formerly belonged to 
Kmg Edward VI. :— " What way I may declare 
any part of bounden Dentie towards you, for the 
manifold beneAtte receiyed, eertainlie I wote not. 
For as ye haye bene the meane to bring me into 
the plaoe of honestie, fi*om malice, whiche mynded 
to Impeache yt, which benefit of all others I 
esteame the most, and can no otherwise recotfH- 
pense, but onlie by bearing of good will, whioh 
when seasonable (tymes) will make bud forth, 
and yielde fruyt, ye may of right clarae the same 
as youre owne. Suche ys the barrennes of this 
coimtrie, that yt bringith nothing forth fitt to 
remember you withaH, and therefor I am bold to 
present you with an olde clock, in the stead of a 
New Yeares Gift. Which I trust ye will the 
rather accept because yt was yor olde Masters of 
happy memorie, K. Edwards, and afterwards yor 
loyinge and learned brothers Mr. Cheekes, and 
lynes hys who thinkith him Self in many respectea 
most bounden unto you ; whois prayer ye shall 
euer haue, whose semice ye mayeueryse; as 
knowith the Almightie; who grant you many 
happie yeares which much increase in knowledge 
of Christ, ynto whois mercifull goyemance I com- 
mend you, from my house at Hartellbury, iJkis 
28 of December, 1563.-4Yor in Christ moate 
bounde, En. Wigoen." I 

YBSTBtS AND ShAKSPBEB.-^" I COuld 9. Utlt 

unfold," says the ghost of Hamlefi dacMNr. 
Vestris does more ; she really unfolds a tail nij^tiy 
1 at the Lyeetmi, as Kinjt ofihe Pet^ooeht, 
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The.A&mibs of. Btmoi^E akd the United 
Sf XTES.-^In a force ef 105,Q00 men, the PruMian 
apny hat lost, from 1821 to 1830, annually, 11.7 
in a thousand. This is the lowest rate of mor- 
tality in the armies of Europe. This army, how* 
erer, is composed of young men, who axe only 
enjttg^ three years in actiye aenrioe, and they 
suier little by being remoyed from place to place. 
Tlie mortality of the ciyil population of Berlin, 
from twenty to twenty-fire years of age, is 10 in 
1000. The British army counts 16 deaths in 1000 
men intheUnitedKingdom ; 57 in the troops which 
serve abroad, making an average of 39 in 1000 of 
all the forces. In we French army, numbering 
387,687 men, the mortality is 34.2 per 1000 ; ancU 
if the officers are deducted, 46.6. The greatest 
number of deaths has taken place in Algeria. 
The Russian forces lose 50 men in 1000 ; and, if 
¥^e are to believe M. Dennis, the mortality rises 
to 160 and 180 in the army of the Caucasus. It 
is not only in European armies that the mortality 
is so great: in the United States of North 
America, in a force of 5515 men, it has been 
computed that, from 1829 to 1838, there were 44 
deaths in 1000. It is necessary, however,, to 
remark} that/fh^ mortality has not been more 
than 18 per 1000 in the northern states, while in 
the southern it has reached 49. It has been ob- 
served that the rate of deaths has not been the 
same in diff^reut kinds, of troops. Thus, in 
Prussia, the infantry reckons 12.9 ; the cavalry, 9; 
the artillery, 10 per 1000. In the British army, 
from 1830 to 1836, the dragoons lost annually 14, 
the infantry, 26.6 per 1000. The total loss for 
s^ven years wa8|41.6',for the dragoons, 31.5 for the 
horae-^ards, 58 for the foot-guards. Marozzo 
reports jthat, from 1775 to 1792, the Piedmontese 
forces experienced a mortality of 18 in 1000 of 
cavalry, and 34 per 1000 of infantry. — Medical 
J%mes, 

Curious Wii»l.-— This is my will and testa- 
ment : — After my deses I give to- my seater sara mi 
Belling howse plats and all the consam and the 
rent from lady day last she must support father 
and I so long as we leve I give wuliam all mi 
Clothes & Kobert shall ave the Clock after Father 
is ded and Joseph the Wach— EUser adams the 
rond square table David Havey the bed and bed- 
stead Mareyann Harvey all the rest — ^some money 
in the bank for william Harvey william Hamey to 
take mi Clob money for to bury me 
the mark of X William Harvey Exettor 

Eobert Pester Jun 29th 1839. 

Panorama of Pompeii. — Mr. Burford has pro- 
duced upon canvas a careful transcript of the 
ruins of Pompeii, and planted it in Leicester- 
square. It is, perhaps, the most interesting, and, 
in an artistic point of view, manageable subject 
of the hundred or so he has previously chosen 
and painted. The plain of the Campagna, 
bounded by mountains on two sides, and by the 
sea on a third, in which the excavated city is 
situated, besides extreme picturesqueness, has 
the advantage of a certain degree of compactness 
which exempts the painter from attempting more 
than he can e£fectually perform. H^ice this is 
Mr. Buribrd's most carefuUy-exeeuted work. 
The atmosphere, for instance, is admirably 
managed. The objects, even in extreme dis- 
tance, come out sharply and distinctly. Yet 
tlie spectator does not lose the sens^ of seeing 
them through an atmo^pherio mednim^ The 



corlQectnesft of the view was gt(aMateed to ua by 
a friend who had recently returned from the sfKkt. 
Tkm Bmt Plage for a Bit.— A talkative 
young fellow, who was very fond of describing 
scenes he had never witnessed, and oircumstaiioes 
which never happened, was boasting in company, 
that^ amongst a thousand thinn of great value 
which, had been given him by distinguished 
persons, there was a bridle and a bit so richly 
ornamented with jewels that he did not like to 

Sut it into his horse's mouth ! ** What shall I 
o with it, madam i" said he to a young lady 
who sat next to him. ** Put it in your own, sir.' 

Whist. — ^In the eame at present going on in 
France, will Louis Napoleon lead up to the Kfang 
or play the Denoe } An answer will oblige.-* 
Punch, 

The Owl against the Railway.— The Kcbo 
Mail says that the train on the Newcastle and 
Berwick Railway was attacked the other night 
by a party of homed owls, one of which severely 
pecked Uie fireman in the face, and displaced one 
of his teeth. *< Such an assault," observes our 
contemporary, *< at suoh a place and during the 
dark, was rather alarming.'^ ['Qtkeftf— Was tile 
editor shortof copy ?] 

Temporanc^ puts wood upon the fire, flour in 
the barrel, meat in the tub, vigOOr in the hedv, ' 
intelligence in the brain, and spirit in the h^mho 
human composition. 

To Clean Kid GLOVEs.^—Ladies should use 
hartshorn for this purpose, It is better ^than tu^ 
pentine, and has no impleasant smell. When 
the gloves are perfectly dry, put them on the 
hand and rub them with flannel. 



WILT THOU BEMEMBISB MET 

BY W. H. O. 

Sbonld forrow'i eyer-enithiiig power 

Thine heart oppreti with woe« 
Should mem'ry woisper of the past. 

One thought on me bestow ; 
If I may claim, at inch a timet 

One nvoor, love, of tiiee, 
It it to ask a simple boon. 

Wilt thou remember me T 

When other Idrers dwell around 

Thy gentle, beauteous frame. 
And breathe to thee their plighted vows. 

Oh I think upon my name; 
And when they charm thee with their loTe, 

Oh 1 let one thought then be 
Bestowed on him who only asks. 

Wilt thou remember me ? 
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THE FIELD OF AQINCOURT. 

" Dntw, uclwBi, dmw jour arums to their Iwadi," 

Tax reign of our fifth Henry was, in (roth, a 
eMTalrLc pedod ; and ihe chances uid changes 
id war filled it, moieoTer, with all the stiiring 
elements of the lomajitic ; it has been a fruitful 
dieme for the hiHtorian and the dramatist, and 
SUB of its Clowning gloiies was the eubject of our 
fw yj it illuatiation. Henry, from his biilh to 
flu hour of his glory, — from his boyish &olics to 
' tha tHttUe ot his fame,^-wai, ia truth, a rare 

L AKtary informs us that Henry assembled a 
* W'fleet and army at Southampton, and that 
rttj afcerwarda he landed at Harfleur, at the 
idofSOOOmen-at-artas, and 24, 000 foot, mostly 
I. A fright&Uy contagious dysentery is 
> have carried off three parts of King 
s armyi and he, therefore, determined to 
into Calais. The French array, however, 
Km^ed to cut off hia retreat ; and after Henry 
B hil jitinfil the small rivei of Temoia, at BlangI, 
■Ikvm mrprioed to observe traittthe heights the 
'0 of ihe French forcerdtawn up on the 



plains of Agincourt, and so post«d that ii 
impassible for him to proceed on hia n 
without coming to an engagement. The si 
on which, he stood unfortunately proved ftny^ 
thing but favourable for giving battle. 

His army is described as waated with disease ; 
the spirits of hia soldiers were worn down irid* 
fatigue : they were destitute of proviaiona, and 
greatly discouraged by their retreat. The entire 
body of the English forces, at this time, are said 
to have amounted to no more than 9000 men ; 
and these were to sustain the shock of an enemy 
nearly ten times that number, headed by^ie most 
eiperienced generals, and roost plentifully aup- ' 
plied with provisions. Henry, finding the force 
opposed to hiru so much superior to his own, ' 
drew up hia army in a narrow ground between 
two woods, which protected each flank ; and 
patiently awaited, in that position, the attack of 
the French force. The following animated 
descriptiun of the field of Agincourt has been 
condensed from Mr. James's admirable romance, 
entitled " Agincourt" : — 

" The morning of the 25th of October, St. Cris- 
pin's Day, dawned bright, but not altogether ' 
cle:>T ; there was a alight haiy mist in Uie «ir ' 
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gufficient to soften the distant objects, but 
neither to preyent the eye from ranging from a 
great distance, nor the sun, which was shining 
warm above, from pouring his beams through 
the air, and tinging the whole vapour with a 
golden hue. Early in the morning, both armies 
were on foot; but more bustle and eagerness 
was observable in the French camp than amongst 
the English, who showed a calmer and less 
excited spirit, weighing well the hazards of the 
day, and, though little doubting of victory, still 
feeling that no light and joyful task lay before 
them. 

" The French, however, were all bustle and 
activity. Men-at-arms were seen hurrying 
from place to place, gathering around their 
innumerable banners, ranging themselves under 
their various leaders, or kneeling and taking 
vows to do this or that, of which inex- 
orable fate forbade in most cases the accom- 
plishment. Nothing was heard on any side but 
accents of triumph and satisfaction ; prognosti- 
cations of a speedy and almost bloodless victory 
over an enem^^i to whom they were superior by 
ftt least six tunes the number of the whole 
Saglish hott; and bloody resolutions of avenging 
the invasion of France, and the capture of Har- 
fleur, by putting to death all prisoners except 
the King and other princes, for whom large 
tansoms might be expected ; for a vain people is 
ilmost always a sanguinary one. A proud 
nation can better afford to forgive, 

*» T^e French lines were speedily formed in 
ihnf 4iTiuoi^, like the English. The first, or 
rangoard^ (fbmprised 8000 men-at-armi, all 
knigntt or squires; 4000 archers, and 1500 
ero88bow*men| and was led by the Constable, 
t^ Buket of Orleam and Bourbon, with some 
twenty other high lords of France ; while upon 
•ither wing appeared a large body of chosen 
cavalry. The whole line was glittering with 
gilded armour, and gay with a thousand banners 
of embroidered arms; and, as the sun shone 
upon it, no courtly pageant was even more bright 
or beautiful to see. 

" The main body consisted of a still larger 
foree, under the Dukes of Bar and Alen^n, with 
six counts, each a great vassal of the crown of 
Fi«ic.. The r«Mgu«rd was more numerous 
stiU s but it was composed of light-armed and 
irregular troops, and a mixed multitude, upon 
whom but little dependence could be placed. 

" When all was arranged in order, on the site 
of the hill, the Constable addressed the troops 
in words of high and manly courage, tinged, 
perhaps, with a little bombast ; and, when he 
had done» the whole of that vast force remained 
gasing towards the opposite slope, and expecting 
to idft the English army appear and endeavour 
to iowee its way onward towards Calais. 

** Some ti<a«, however, passed ere the heads of 
the different corps were descried issuing forth in 
perfect wder to the sound of martial music, and 
taking up their position on the field marked out 
by Henry during the night before. Their appear- 
anoc, aa compared with that of the French host, 
was poor and insignificant in the extreme. Traces 
of travel and of strife were evident in their arms 
and in their banners ; and their numbers seemed 
but as a handful opposed to the long line which 
covered the hill before them. Yet their was some- 
thing in tZio fin& arrayi the calm and meastured 



step, the triumphant sound of their trumpets and 
their clarions, the regular lines of their archers 
and of their cavalry — the want of all haste, con- 
fusion, or agitation— through the whole of that 
small army, which was not without its effect upon 
their enemies, who began to feel that there would 
be indeed a battle, fierce, bloody, and determined, 
before the day, so fondly counted theirs^ was 
really won. 

** Frompt and well disciplined, with their bows 
on their shoulders, their quivers and their swords 
at their sides, and their heavy axes in their hands, 
the English archers at once took up the position 
assigned to them, with as much precision as if at 
some pageant or muster. Each instantly planted 
in the earth a heavy iron-shod stake, which he 
carried in his left hand, and drove it in with blows 
from the back of his axe ; and then eachi strung 
his bow and drew an arrow from his quiver. Be- 
hind, at a short distance, came the battle of the 
King, consisting of heavy-armed infantry, princi- 
pally bUlmen, with a strong force of cavalry on 
either hand. The rearguard, under the Duke of 
Exeter, appeared shortly after above the hill; 
and each of the two last divisions occupied its 
appointed ground with the same regularity dis- 
played by the van. 

*• A solemn silence pervaded the whole field; 
but then Henry himself appeared, armed fromheaa 
to foot in gilded armour, and his beaver up, dis* 
playing his countenance to his own troops. He 
rode along the line of archers in the van, within 
half a bow-shot of the enemy, exhorting the brave 
yeomen in loud tones and with a cheerful face, to 
do their duty to their country and their King ; 
and he ended by exclaiming, * For my part, I 
swear that England shall never pay ransom for 
my person, nor France triumph over me in life ; 
for this day shall either be famous for my death, 
or in it I will win honour and obtain renown. 
Ready ! Ready ! Now, men of England, now 
strike !* 

The English archers had long been famous for 
their great skill ; and, as the van of the enemy 
began to move on, a cloud of arrows fell amongst 
them, piercing through armour, driving horses 
mad, and spreading confusion amidst the im- 
mense host, who, from their position, could only 
advance in lines thirty deep. The bowmen 
having expended their arrows, the first line of 
the ^glish force rushed upon the atruggling 
crowd before them sword in hand, rendering the 
disarray and panic irremediable, slaughtering im- 
mense numbers with their swords and axes, and 
changing terror into precipitate flight. They were 
soon overthrown in every part of the field ; their 
numbers, being crowded in a very narrow space, 
were incapable of .either fiying or making any 
resistance, so that the ground was covered witn 
heaps of slain. In this battle the French are 
said to have lost 10,000 men, and that the num« 
her of prisoners taken amounted to more than 
that number. According to some historians, the 
English loss did not exceed forty-seven in alL 



Changs poe the Bettbe.— ** How are you 
this morning ?" said a wag to a lawyer. •• Why, 
not at all myself," replied Lattitat. ** Then, I 
heartily congratulate you," said the wit; "for, 
be whoever dse you will, you will be a gainer by 
the bargain." 
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THE DECLINE OF THE DRAMA. 
Tbtb drama is unpopiilar as a form of compo- 
jUioiiv because the wxittenplayis still considered 
tt a prodaotion, the cMef object of Tfhich is 
missed if it is not acted ; and the acting of plays 
it going into desuetude. When the acting of 
tragedies shall be entirely laid aside (as it bids 
Mr to be) — that is, as an ordinary amusement of 
the more refined and cultiyated classes of sor 
ciety, and the drama shall become merely a class 
of literature, like all others, for private perusal — 
ihen its popularity as a form of composition will 
piobably revive. "Fox there is one order of 
poetry — and that the more severe and manly — 
fhioh seeinf almost to require this form^ When 
an author, careless of description, or not called 
to it by his genius, is exclusively bent on por- 
traying character and passion, and those deeper 
opinions and reflections which passion stirs &om 
the recesses of the human mind, the drama 
seems the only form natural for him to employ. 
The opinion we have ventured to express on the 
ineyitable decease of the acting drama^of tragic 
representations --as a general] amusement of an 
age increasing in refinement, will probably sub- 
ject us, in certain quarters, to an indignant re- 
proof. Shakspere and the legitimate drama 
leem with some to have all the sacredness of a 
luktional cause. Shakspere, by all means — 
Shakspere for ever ! eternally ! — only we would 
rather read him. * * * Shakspere supports 
tht stage — so far as it remains supported—not 
the stage Shakspere. And can he support it 
long I Consider what sort of amusement it is 
w^^ tragic representation affords— for of co- 
medy we say nothing ; consider that it must 
a&er thrill us with emotions of a most violent 
orier (which the civilized man in general avoids), 
m it beeomes one of the saddest platitudes in 
the wodd. Your savage can support prolonged 
mmii, and delights in excitement approaching to 
madness ; yom: civilized man can tolerate neither 
one nor the other. Now, your tragedy deals 
largelv in both ; it knows no medium. Every- 
body has felt that, whether owing to the actor or 
^ poet, the moment the interest of the piece is 
no longer at its height, it becomes intolerable. 
You are to be either moved beyond all self- 
eQntr(^ which is not very desirable, or you are 
to sit in lamentable sufferance. In short, you 
aie to be driven out of your senses one way or 
the eth^. Depend upon it, it is a species of 
aa^usement which, however associated with great 
namea — thou^ Garrick acted and JTohnson 
looked on— is destined, like the bull-fights of 
Spain, or the gladiatorial combats of old Rome, 
to fall before the advancing spirit of civilization. 



The elty ol Kaiui, the great emporium of the 
kingdom of fioussa, in Afirica, is celebrated for 
the art of dyeing cotton cloth, which is after- 
Waids beaten with wooden mallets until it 
•eeuires a japan gloss. The women dye their 
wr with indigo, and also their hands, feet, legs, 
«ttd eyebrows. Their legs and arms thus painted 
look as if covered with dark blue gloves and 
boots. Both men and women colour their teeth 
a^tflood-red, which is esteemed a great ornament. 
Bet& sexes wat snufif mixed with trona, but men 
wAj ue allowed to amoke tobacco. 



THE CURSE OF CROMWELL. 

BY J. H. BKOWNE. 



•* Our wooing doth not end like an old play.** 

The most grievous civil war which «!ver blasted 
the energies of a mighty nation, and, destroying 
the comfort of the citizens at home* made' her 
name a byword to the kingdoms of the earth, 
was the war which Charles I. waged with his 
Parliament. Despotism and oppression on Ute 
one hand, and sedition and hypocrisy on the 
other, had deluged England with blood, and 
made Ireland, as usual, the scene of wild dis- 
order and savage cruelty. Charles had made his 
last attempt to wrestle for the crown; he had 
failed, and, falling into the hands of his enemies, 
his life paid the penalty of the sins of which he 
was accused, 'fhe contest ended in England, 
but Ireland still refused to succumb to the mo- 
narchs of St. Stephen's. The death of the King 
brought no relief to the people of that kingdom ; 
and Ormonde and Antrim, Coote and 0'Neil,CMr- 
ried on the war in all its horrors. 

The summer of 1649 had been a period of dis- 
turbance and bloodshed such as is not often 
equalled in the annals of civil war. Autumn 
was approaching, and the state of the kingdom 
was still getting worse and worse, — royalist, par- 
liamentarian, and insurgent, according as the 
** wavering balance" of success inclined to either, 
preying upon the people. Such times are ever 
pregnant with wild rumour and exaggeration ; 
and when it was stated that the EpgUsh Parlia- 
ment were about to invade the kingdom, for the 
purpose of bringing all parties in subjection to 
the Hewsons and the Barebones, many remained 
sceptical of the truth of the statement. Their 
doubts were dispelled, however, when, on the 
23rd of August, Oliver Cromwell appeared in 
Dublin Bay, and landed with an army of 14,000 
men. The forces of the Parliament were com- 
posed promiscuously of natives of the three 
kingdoms, who, whatever their real creeds or 
religions had been, feigned puritanism and piety 
in deference to the fanatical 8i)irit of the times. 
On many this garb of inspiration sat most un- 
easily, and upon none more so than an Irish officer 
called Edmund Chaloner. 

Captain Chaloner was descended of a good 
English family, a younger branch of which had 
been granted lands in the north of Ireland, when 
Ulster was escheated to James I. In the enjoy- 
ment of their new estates the family had many 
unpleasant circumstances to contend with ; and 
of these one of the most formidable was the 
longing of the people for their ancient native 
lords. This discontent extended to the greater 
part of the kingdom, and the presence of branches 
of the exiled families served butlittle to allay the 
feeling. The grant to the Chaloners was situated 
in the midst of the former possessions of the 
ancient and still powerful house of O'Xdl ; and, 
on the outbieaking of the civil war of 1641, 
Edmund, in whose possession it then was, wjjs 
obliged to fly to save his life, and render up his 
property to its original proprietors in the peniovi 
of Sir Phelim Roe O'NeU. England had under- 
gone many changes since the days of James I., 
and, whentEdmund Chaloner took refuge with 
the elder branch of his family, he found that they 
were shorn of their aristocratic honours to a 
formidable degree. The struggles of Charles fiw 
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his crown engaged all the families of note in 
Eneland; and when the "soldiers of the covenant*' 
had scattered the ** spears of the north/' and 
brought their monarch to the scaffold, Edmund 
Chaloner had not^a living friend from Cheviot to 
Dover. 

The force of hardship had quelled many a 
fastidious prejudice, and he offered himself and 
his sword to the Parliament, when they were 
about to raise the army for Ireland. The fact of 
his having suffered " temporal chastisement" 
from Sir Phelim O'Neil was a passport to the 
afibctions of the Puritans, and accordingly he 
obtained with little difficulty the command of a 
troop imder Cromwell in the Irish expedition. 
Whether Captain Chaloner had any other in- 
ducement to return to Ireland than the mere 
opportunity of obtaining service will hereafter 
appear. When the soldiers of Cromwell landed, 
their officers proceeded to dispose of them 
throughout the city in hostelries and wineshops, 
and, by converting the churches into barracks, 
they made them, as they expressed it, " meet 
habitations for the soldiers of the Lord." In 
this general distribution Chaloner found himself 
domiciled in the castle, and forming part of the 
guard of the general. 

The castle bell was tolling the hour of mid- 
night on the second night after the landing of 
Cromwell, when a tlgure enveloped in a large 
dark cloak, and wearing a morion without a 
plume, issued from one of the gates of the castle. 
As he passed the sentry, he moved on at the 
solemn deliberate pace then thou{»ht so indis- 
pensable to the ** child of grace ;" but he had 
no sooner tnrned into one of the dark narrow 
streets, than he folded his cloak around him, and 
set forward at the bold and swaggering gait 
which was affected by the Cavaliers. On the 
night of the 25th of August, 1649, the streets of 
Dublin presented a dreary and desolate prospect 
to the &w nightwalkeis who hurried along the 
footways, regardless of the sweeping blasts or 
patteringshowers which ever and anon assailed 
them. The long narrow alleys were lighted 
only by a weak and flickering lamp of oil 
placed at the entrance to each, the dim light of 
which, falling upon the heavy mouldings and 
oaken omamen^ts of the old houses, gave them 
an appearance still more antiquated. 

Our nightwalker, after traversing many of 
the streets in the vicinity of the castle, turned 
quickly into a narrow passage, at the entrance 
to which the lamp was by some accident ex- 
tinguished. In despite of all his efforts to tread 
stealthily, the sound of his boots and armour 
was sometimes echoed along the alley as he 
stumbled over one of the thousand inequalities 
of the broken ground. In this manner he pro- 
ceeded to the end of the passage, where he de- 
scended a few steps, and, taking the hilt of his 
sword, he knockea twice at a door. 

" Who is there V* demanded a voice from 
within. 

*• H y'a quelq'un," he replied, speaking in 
French. 

** Then will I admit thee," replied the voice 
in the whining tone of a Boundhead, ** albeit 
thou comest speaking with the tongue of a 
heathen— hum. 

♦"if" A truce to thy cant, Basset," replied Captain 
Chaloner, for he was the applicant* ** I have had 



scripture enough to-day, in all conscience. Are 
our friends all here ?" 

** All," replied Basset, as he dosed the door, 
and followed Chaloner into a narrow apartment 
lighted by a blazing fire and a lamp of oil, and 
tenanted by a group of young men, apparently 
officers of Chromwell s cavalry. 

Their salutation over, Chaloner sat down at the 
table, and demanded, " Well, fellow- soldiers, 
what is your determination ?" 

" It is soon told," replied one of the pwty 
from the opposite side of the table. 

" Why, then, let it be told." 

" Canst thou not guess V* 

•* Except it be to desert to the army of Or- 
monde, I cannot." 

"Thou hast said it," replied all the voices to- 
gether. ** We shall do so to-morrow night, be 
it for better or for worse." 

** Are the plans considered how you are to 
effect your escape ?" asked Chaloner. 

" Not yet," was the reply. 

** Then have I much preparation to make, and 
it is not seemly that I delay long in returning to 
the castle. Consider your plans, and I shall be 
with you in an hour.' 

They endeavoured to prevent his leaving them 
before the end of their consultation, but in vain, 
and, having promised to be punctual, Captain 
Chaloner was again in the street. 

When he emerged from the dark alley into 
the partial glimmer of light emitted by the few 
lamps, he stood a moment as if apprehensive of 
being watched by his late companions, and. 
striking out at a brisk pace, he took a direction 
quite Afferent from the way to the castle. He 
had traversed a few streets vyithout encountering 
a single individual ; for, although the city was 
filled with soldiery, yet the spirit of puritanism 
which pervaded the Cromwellites forbade dis- 
sipation or revelry of any description. Chaloner, 
as he approached the confined and dirty lanes 
which surrounded St. Patrick's, began to sup- 
pose that no one was abroad. The wind was 
every moment gaining strength, the rain fell in 
torrents, and, as he turned the comer of a street, 
he muttered to himself, " My cloak is wet 
through— Jesu ! what an awful night it is ! " 

" T^e Lord sendeth his rain on nie just and on 
the unjust ; blessed be the name of the Lord- 
hum," drawled out a voice at his elbow ; and 
Chaloner, turning round, saw a tall athletic figure 
in a dress similar to his own leaning against the 
comer of a building, protected from the fury of 
the wind and rain. 

** What may thy business be abroad at this 
hour, friend ?" demanded the stranger. 

" What may be thy warrant for inquiring?" 
replied Chaloner, loosening his sabre in its 
sheath as he confronted his interrogator. To 
this there was no reply ; and, as the features of 
the stranger were effectually concealed by his 
cloak and helmet, all Chaloner's attempts to see 
his countenance were in vain. They gazed at 
each other silently for a moment, when the 
stranger telling Chaloner to ** pass on, and God 
speed him if his business were lawful," vanished 
round the corner of the building, and took his 
way up a neighbouring street. 

CljLaloner stood a moment pondering on the 
adventure, sometimes imagining that the voice 
was familiar to him, and eometimes believing 
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Uie £mcied &miliarity to have be^i a trick of 
hif imagination, when, seeming to recollect him- 
sel^ he started again on his journey; and, 
patting near the catiiedral, he knocked gently 
at the door of a large and dilapidated buuding. 
Alter a long delaj a faint light beamed throng 
the creyices of the rickety door, and a feeme 
Toiee demanded who was there ? 

*< One whom thou hast not seen these seven 
yean/' replied Chaloner, as the door was opened 
and he entered the house. The old woman who 
had opened the door held up the candle to his 
fiiee, and, exclaiming ** BlessedYirgin be praised ! 
it is himself once more," she seemed almost 
frantie widi joy. Chaloner advanced into the 
hoofle, and, seating himself on an oaken chair, 
caught hold of the old waman's hand, and asked, 
" C£nst thou tell me nought of Maria ?" 

"Tell of her — alas! I can tell thee too 
mnch." 

** Hath anything befallen her ?" demanded he, 
starting to his feet, and laying his hand upon 
the woman's shoulder. 

*' It is a short tale," replied she. ** Her father 
joioed Phelim Hoe's army, and left her with a 
firieod in Dublin before thou wert left the king- 
dom. I followed her hither, for I could not part 
inth my foster-child. Her father fell in the 
hattle of Hilrush, and she wasted day by day 
like snow in the spring, and few looked upon 
ha that did not see that she was dying." 

"Is she dead?" cried Chaloner, as he set his 
teeth firmly together, and glared with the eyes of 
a maniac. 

** Nay, nay," replied the old nurse, " she is 
not yet dead, but a few short days will number 
heitime on earth — ^but thou shalt hear. As the 
antmnn of this year approached, death appeared 
ercry day more near, until we had altogether 
despiared* Cromwell landed, and the house we 
ooeiq^ied was denounced to lum as having been 
the leudence of a Mend of Phelim Hoe. His 
BO&diers searched every room and closet that we 
m^it, as they said, have no rebels hidden in it ; 
ana, when none were found, we were turned 
out and tiie house was made a barrack. I re- 
moved my dying lady to this place, which I 
oceapied ere you left us, and where we have all 
Men brighter days." 

** And is Maria here ?" he asked. 

** She is," replied the nurse, " but I must 
teU her of thy arrival ;" and she lifted the lamp, 
and retired to an inner room. 

Chaloner continued to tread the narrow apart- 
ment with an irregular and agitated step, as he 
thought of the dismal relation he had just heard, 
uatil the old nurse, reappearing in tjie doorway, 
bedioned silently for his approach. When he 
entered the room a melancholy scene presented 
itaelf. In the dim light of the glimmering lamp 
lay a beautiful girl in the last stage of coosump- 
tiott, her raven tresses contrasting sadly with her 
paleand emaciated countenance. The brightness 
ef her speaking eve was there, as it had been in 
thi day of healtn and joy, but its glance was 
^istly and unfitted to her wasted strength. 
The bright and ominous hectic flitted upon her 
^•ek, and it would have taken but little skill to 
diacem that the hand of the destroyer was upon 
hfi. 

yfhexL Chaloner entered, she stretched out to 
Un a thin and bony hand, whose whiteness was 



almost transparent, and in a low and broken voice 
said — 

" Our parting, Edmund, was a sad one, but 
our meeting is a sadder. Thank God, I have 
lived to see another friend before I leave this 
weary world." 

The scene was too much for the nerve of her 
lover, and, pressing her hand to his bosom, he 
sobbed like a child; at length he muttered,— 
** Speak not of death, an' thou wouldst not 
distract my burning brain. We will escape from 
here to-night — oh, do not think of death ! " 

" It may not be," she replied; " I must not 
think of life, and yet.methmks it were pleasant 
to die beneath the azure sky afar amid green 
fields and sparkling waters— but, ere the rising 
of to-morrow's sun, I shall have sped to my 
everlasting rest." Her strength failed her in 
uttering these words, and she sank back exhausted 
on the pillow. The old nurse rushed forward to 
assist her, and Chaloner, stooping down and 
kissing her pale cheek, whispered the nurse that 
he would return in a few minutes, and left the 
house to search for some companion to assist him 
in his mad attempt to escape with his dying 
lover. When he had left the house, he foimd 
that the rain had increased, and the wind blew a 
perfect hurricane; biit, had the deluge been 
come again, it would have affected him but little 
besides the scene he had just quitted, and, 
wrapping his cloak closely around him, he ran 
at a quick pace towards the house where the 
intending deserters had rendezvoused. The in- 
clemency of the weather had effectually pre- 
vented the soldiers firom venturing abroad, and 
he reached unmolested the alley in which was 
the place of meeting of his companions. When 
he reached the door of the rude building which 
they had selected for their place of assembly, he 
knocked as he had done before, and received the 
usual answer in the shape of a demand of his 
name. He gave the password, and was admitted. 
When he entered the room, he saw immediatelj 
that the society had got an addition to their 
numbers, and the empty wine-bottles, and noisy 
laughter and song, told too plainly that most of 
his companions had become intoxicated. At the 
further side of the brilliant woodfire sat a man 
clothed in a buff-coat, and wearing the shoulder- 
armour and enormous sword of the period. His 
features were heavy and of a malignant expres- 
sion, and his grizzled beard and moustache gave 
him the appearance of indomitable ferocity. He 
seemed in a state of the most intense surprise on 
the entrance of Chaloner, which feeling Chaloner 
appeared to share in a very great degree. The 
officer who admitted Chaloner presented him to 
the stranger, saying, " Chaloner, this is Captain 
Tribulation Johnson, a most excellent fellow, I 
assure you;" while another at the table was 
giving for a toast, — " Confusion to the godly 
Oliver, who murdered his master for the love of 
God." The stranger took no notice of the con- 
versation of either, but, looking steadfastly at 
Ohalonjer, said—" Art thou not Captain Chaloner 
of the general's guard ?" 

« And art thou not " demanded Chaloner. 

« Oliver Cromwell," replied the stranger, with 
the greatest coolness. " I have been hearing 
your friends detail their plan of deserting to 
Ormonde." 

At the mention of the name of their guest, the 
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intazicMim ^i th« pBHf M«mM to Tftntoh in a 
moment, and each man unsheathed his sword by 
some nndefinable impnlse to do he knew not 
what. 

** By HeaTens, I am right !'' exclaimed Cha* 
loner, stepping a few paces backward, and patting 
hknself in a posture of defence ; *' then, com- 
rades, ther% tt nought for it but murder." Crom- 
well started to his fe^, and, drawing an enormous 
sabre, he eomtnanded the party to suivender and 
abide hi^ mercy. 

" ThymetcfV replied Chaloner—** Nay, nay! 
a ihon flrlmft and a strong cord were the mercy 
we might eotpect ftom thee.'* 

" Then take thy doom," replied Olirer, as he 
made a deadly thrust, which Chaloner received 
upon his iron gauntlet. In a moment half the 
party w^re str&ing at Cromwell, and he reeeived 
their blows and jM^ried them with the skiU ot an 
adept. At lengm he seemed thoroughly roused, 
the blood moimted to his fhoe, and his piercing 
eyes flashed almost living fire as they had dcme at 
Maiston Moor. He struck right and left with 
the str^igt^ of a giant, and beating down their 
gttSirds, heso<m lessened the number of his oppo- 
nents. Chaloner alone kept the passage which 
led to the door, and he held out long against the 
attacks of his opponent. He kiiew that^ if Crom- 
well were allowed to escape, his immediate appre- 
hension- wnuld be the eonsequence ; and he knew 
also that •his Wto the voice which had addressed 
him in the streets near the cathedral, and he 
feariBd that he miffht have dogged him to the 
re^dente of the old nurse. All these feelings 
cenepired to render hi^ desp^ate, and his resist- 
ance was long and bloody. At length, ho«<rever, 
in ttaking a determined thrust, his faithless 
weapon broke upon the armour of CromWeil, 
an4, next moment, Oliver had run him through. 
When Chal<mer was disposed of, he found no 
difficulty in sweepins aside the weapons of his 
companions, and a tew seoonds saw the Lord 

Pkotector in the street. 

• • » « • 

Morning broke, but the inspiration of ap^ 
proaehing death had been upon Maria, and she 
saw not its cheering light. The old nurse went 
out in search of Chaloner, but she soon learned 
the melancholy fact that his wound had been 
mortal, and that both the lover and the loved one 
had gone to *• to that bourn from whence no 
traveller returns." 



WILLS WITHOUT LAWYERS. 
{fide **Hom«-made WHls.**— Airtwptfper Paroffrgph.) 

I wac a dissolute young* blade, 
A scapegrace of the worst degree, 

And 80 my sldw old uncle made 
A WiH to disinherit me. 

To save the lawyer's fees intent, 
The deed himself he needs must draw. 

And, by that precious testunetat, 
He cut off me — his heir-at-law. 

At last the old curmudgeon died, 
And, lo ! the Will, when 'twas perused. 

Proved only signed on its outside— 
And so the probate was refused. 

The tin is m«e instead xif Bill's, 
Althoiigh I am a worthless whelp ; 

So here's success to all whose Wills 
Are mads without a lawyer's help. 



I PATJPEMSM IN VIBNNA, 

[The following statistical aooonnt of tlu ^u* 

{)erisin now existing in Vienna, as given in • 
etter from that capital, throws considerable li^^t 
upon a fearfully dark subject] :— 

Our proletarian class has reached a most 
alarming height, both in respect of numbers and 
demoralization. It may fairly be assumed ^tuX 
not above the twenty>fifth part <^ our street 
beggars deserve support ; the greater proportioii 
is made up of ^eves, swindlers, and Tf^afooada, 
of every description, who spend their evenings, 
and many of them their nights, in ^ low publio* 
houses with which Vienna abonnds. The som 
total of this horribly demoraliced banditti may be 
fairly taken at 160,000, besidea which there is a 
company of some 6000 boys and girls, which ara 
regiUarl^ trained to the practioe of the greateat 
enormities. The fearful and ever-growing evils 
which this extent of pauperism threatens to 
bring on the Austrian capital will be more 
plainly envisaged if regardea under the follow^ 
Ing aspects: — Vienna contains 8600 dwellings 
houses, and 380,000 inhabitanto. Of these, dOOO 
are supported by the parish authorities; 15»600 
make begging theit trade; 1000 live by petty 
thieving ; 2000 by cheating at oards, false dice, 
and every species of unfair gambling; 20,900 
Buppriort themselves, now better, now wdrsoy br 
jobbing their daily labour, having neither ftxad 
employment nor employer; 1000 are profeaaed 
idlers, without any occupation whatever; 6D00 
are incarcerated either in the prisons or ho iiaea 
of correction ; and 16,000 is the very lovraat 
figure at which the chevalierB d* induttrii, of all 
sorts and degrees, can be reckoned in Viemiiu 
Above 10,000 persons were, during the last year, 
imjmsoned by the parish authorities as noto- 
rious drunkards ; while 60,000 are, at the rary 
least, known, more or less, as brandy-drinkcis, 
whether for the purpose of exijojnnent or, as ^ley 
say, to drown care. Under the same proletaxian 
category must be classed 8000 tradelsss tradaa^ 
men, and some 10,000 so-called men of buahiew 
{getchafta l*ute)t who know not when they lise in 
the morning where they are to find their cKmier* 
To complete the wretched picture, the writer of 
this letter adds the question, ** And how many 
public or private institutions does Vienna poaseae, 
to relieve or to check this overwhelming bmlsb of 
pauperism ? — As yet not one ! ** Sucm is the 
state of the capital of Catholic Austria ! 

AN IRISH EXP VAN WINKLE. 

A FAl&Y LEOBND. 

The folio wii^ story, which is current in tli« 
west of Ireland, bears some faint lesemblaBce to 
<* The Legend ofthe Sleepy Hollow." The reader 
may be well assured that, while Peter Haeglavie, 
the hero and narrator of the tale, could by no 
possibility have known of the existence of Wasl^ 
ington Irving, the author of " The Sketch-Book" 
must have been equally ignorant of the adveti- 
ture of the redoubtable Peter. But the realm of 
Paiiyland is a wide empire, and there is no reason 
in life why its subjects should not exhibit as 
*< fantastic tricks" in the Old World as in the 
New. 

" Where were you, Peter, the twelvemonth, 
your mother thought you were dead V* 

** ru t^ you that, sir, an' a qoM^ story it m 
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too. I was working with a eintleman in Eoberts- 
town, that's fifteen miles from Dublin, an' one 
m^^ mj m asther sent me a message to Dublin* 
Well, sir, it grew very dark, an' I lost my road 
entirely, an' did not know what to do ; at last 
I saw a light, an* thought It was WiU-o'-the- 
Wiap^ but afterwards I found it kem from a 
hoose^ an' when I got to it I looked in at the 
door, an' saw a man sitting at the fire. * Save 
you, sir,' says I. * Save you kindly,' says he. 

* Haybe you could not give a poor thravler lave 
to m% fiornenst the fire for a night, for I'm afeard 
to go on becase I've lost the road, says L * Can 
you tell a story ?' says he. * Bad luck to the 
story I know,* says I. * Have you a pipeful of 
tobaccy ?' says he, * Sorra a bit I have,' says I. 

* WdJ,' says he, * there's a penny, an' go over to 
that house an' get a pen orth o' tobaccy, an' 
come back, an' I'll eive you as good a bed as 
iver you laid your back on.' * Long life to 
you,' says L an^ off I sets to the other house ; 
bat just as I was putting my hand on the door 
away it flew like a shot. Troth, sir, I was ter- 
ribly afeared, an' turned round to go back to the 
man, but his house was away too, an' sorra such 
a lau§^iing iver you heard in your life as was 
then, an' people tnrashing me as if I was a sheaf 
of oats till I was not able to stir ; but bad cess 
to fbe one I could see at all, at all. Well, sir, I 
ran away an* they afther me till I fell into an 
onld ditch, an' what should I fall on but an ass 
that was asleep. The ass started up, an' me on 
the back o' it, running away like mad, an* it 
never stopped till it came to a house that there 
vna ar great noise in ; thin it threw me off, an' I 
went an* looked in at the window, an* what 
should it be but a wake, an' the corpse in the 
nuddle of the flure. ' God save all here !' says 
I. * Welcome, Pether Macglavie,' said they all 
at oikoe. ' God be betune us an' harm,' says I 
to myself ; I was near a hundred miles from 
hoijiia, an' sorra a one I knew all about Boberts* 
town, beoase I had just come from Connaught 
—SO none but the gentry (fairies) could know 
who^l was. * Get a seat for Pether Hacglavie,' 
said one ; thin, afther I had been a while in the 
house, another says, * Who'll go for the pipes an' 
tabaccy ?* * Who will but Pether Macglavie,* 
»dd every mother's son o* thim at once ; so I got 
a (deave on my back, an* away wid me through 
the middle of a bog. Well, when I had them I 
said to myself I had better not go back to the 
house, for sure enough it's the good people I've 
gotimong; so off 1 set, and thJavelled for nare 
aa hour, an' at last I saw a light, an' made 
to at, an' what should it be but the very 
hotse I was nmning from. I went in as u 
nothitig had happened; but, faix, they knew 
all about it, for they tould that I didn't 
need to run away, as they could easily get me 
agiiii. Well, sir, they gave me plenty of poteen 
(whisky) to drink (for I had not been at Father 
HttheWs's atthat time). Thin one says, * Who'll 
cany the coffin ?' whin they all cried out, * Who 
will' but Pether Macglavie ?' So they tied the 
coffin in a fwite sheet, an* put a stick through 
tbe knot ; thin put it on my back an' away wid 
me to the churchyard. Well, I was like to drop 
dead 1 was so tired, but sorra one would help 
me ; lit last I got to the churchyard. Thin one 
Bays, * Who'll dig a grave ?* « Who will but 
WtberMac^avie ?' said they. * Troth an' I won't,' 



said I, for the poteen had made me darin' ;. *Tm 
tired enough already.' * Sorra use in talkin,* 
said one ; ' you must do it.' An', faix, I found 
that out soon, for one o' thim gave me a smash 
wid the stick that I carried the coffin wid, so I 
had jist to doit at last* Well, sir, whin it was 
done, an' the last sod over the coffin, I looked 
round, an* saw no one in the chmrchyard but 
myself. Thin I heard the same lauching as was 
whin the man sent me for the pen'ortn o' tobaccy, 
an' I ran till I was puffing Uks a fat pig in a 
pratie pit. At last I saw a houtt that was so 
mil o' light you would Uunk it was on ftre, an' 
I looked in, an' there was close upon ftlty men 
an' women dancing like mad.' ' God bless your 
work,' says I. ' An' vou too, Pether Macglavie,' 
said they. * Well, I m to be murthered entirely 
to-night,' said I to myself; 'everybody knows 
me.' Thin one of the women ueju, * Pether 
Macglavie, I'll thank you for a dance ;' whin I 
had danced wid her, another says the safloie thing ; 
an', to make a lonp; story short, I had to diM0 
wid everv one, big an little; sign's on me, I 
never did a hard day's work since but my legs 
are like to fall off o' me. Thin, whin I had 
danced wid every one, one says, ' It's tims t*ether 
had some rest' (an' it was thrue for him), so 
they put some straw in a comer, an' whin I lay 
down five o' the min lay down on the top o' ase. 
W^, sir, I thought I would be smothcare4i but 
at last I fell asleep, an' whui I wakened th« 
thatch was all lying on the top o' me, an' sorra 
door or window on the house, nothing but tht 
bare walls, an' not a livin* cratur in the housa 
barrin* myself. Well, I got up* an* my kgs wsrtf 
as stiff as a poker ; an' whan I went out all tht 
ground was covered with snow; an' that was 
quare enough, because the night before was ,B^ 
John's night (June 24). So I walkfid on till I 
came to Bobertstown, an* all the people that 
knew me ran away whin thsy saw me» as i| t 
was the^divil (savin* your presence, sir) ; ait last 
some of them came to. me an' asked me wheoe I 
had been for the last nine months ? * Sure, you 
need not ask me that ; wasn't I here lastnignt 1 
* Sorra sight we*ve seen o' ye,' said they, ' fiur 
the last nine months ;* an', mix, sir, X fouii4 
that I had been all that time wid the g(X>a 
people." 



BoYAL Patbonaoe. — lu cousequenoe of tha 
immense success attendant upon tiie royal pa^ 
tronage of the British drama, the Theatre Boyal 
Haymaiket will continue closed every night that 
the company performs before her Migesty at 
Windsor. — Punch, 

A iiAWYBn's Rbvbnqb. — ^An attorney, who 
wooed a farmer*s daughter having been rdecte4» 
sent in a bill of £93. 13s. 4d. for 275 attendanoes^ 
and giving advice on family matters. 

*' Very poor milk this," observed a wife to her 
lord one evening. ** Yes, my dear, it is like 
your tea." " How is that ?" " Too much water 
m It. 

True honour is that which refrains to do in 
secret what it would not do openly ; and, where 
other laws are wanting, imposes a law upon 
itself. 

Flatter your equals, and they will soon becoma 
your superiors: what we add to others is so 
much taken from ourselvesi 
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„„,.„ centurieg, a portioii of the rubbish wm 
cleared from the spot, the mouldering reroMiiB of 
a skeleton teemed, to give colooi to the tifcifition 
of Lewea Castle. 



OME writers, eipecially 
Ordse, state that LewM 
Castle ' waa originally 
Imilt by Alfred the Great, 
after his victory over the 
Danei in the year 884. 
When the crown of Eng- 
land WHS wrested From 
> thebrowof Ihebravebut 
^ unfortunate Harold, at 
3 thehattleof Hastings, in 
1066, the rape of Lewef 
J fell, in the appointmeni 
of the Conqueror, to tht 
g lot of William de Wsr- 
g renne, a knight of the 
= court ofNotmandy; who, 
by his marriage with 
Qundreda, fourth daugh- 
ter of Wmiam the Conqueror, had the tie of 
relationship to strengthen thp claims of a suc- 
cessful wanior. This castle was entirelYTiegleetcd 
after the death of the eighth Earl of Warrenno, 
in 1307, and in the year 1*40 it had altogether 
ceased to he accounted of any value. In 177* 
the site and ruins were leased by the lords of the 
barony for ninety-nine years to an ancestor of the 
present holder. The keep has been judiciously 
repairedhythepresentowner; andfromils battle- 
ments the visitor cannot fail to be highly gratified 
with the prospect before him. A spacious bowling- 
green has been formed within the basc-coutt, 
which is kept in excellent order, and is much 
frequented by the inhabitants of this clean and 
interesting town. Near this town was fought a 
bloody and obstinate battle, in 1264, between 
Henry lU. and the barons under Simon de Mont- 
fort, Earl of Leicester, in which the King and 
his son, afterwards ' Edward I., were made 
prisoners ; as was also the King of the Komans, 
uncle to JPrince Edward. 

There is a wild and indistinct tradition as to 
the cause of the premature abandonment and 
decay of this venerable structure, of which we 
think a very brief sketch is all that is worth 
notice. In [he month of August, at midnight, in 
the year 1807, Uie inhabitants of the little town, 
of Lewes were frightened from their propriety by 
the'Clatteting of hoofs and the tattling of armnur 
through the quiet street leading towards the gate 
of the castle. The warder -was summoned tc 
lower the bridge, but, ere the demand was made, 
an unseen hand severed the chain that held it, 
and the bridge descended. In a moment a^patty 
of horsemen, clad in dark armour, dashed onwards, 
and the leader was soon, in the'presence of Earl 
Eustace de Warrenne, Their conference was 
short i for the earl, obedient to the summi ins from 
his unearthly guest, descended from his chamber, 
and was about to mount a steed, when the 
cavalcade rushed past him with the speed of i 
whirlwind, and in the nest moment a deafenini, 
crash rent the heavens— a bole had atruch the j 
eastern keep of the caatle i the walls were rent 
asiHlder ; and tbe Earl de Warrenne was supposed 
by Ids retuners to have been crushed beneath the 
ruins of the keep; and when, after a lapse of I 



We are indebted to a correspondent at JjBwee 
(R. T.) for the following account of the Priory at 
Lewes, ' the ruins of which will be seen in the 
foreground 'of our illustration; We should 
apprise the reader that this account was written 
last year — that is, before the railway which has 
now reached Lewes was completed ; — 

" At the Norman conquest a great change was 
effected in the Saxon church. Emulating the 
example act by the Conqueror .himself in the 
foundation of Battle Abbey as an atonement for 
the slaughter which his unrighteous ambition 
had occasioned, and as an enduring monument 
of the victory which he had achieved, several 
of his enriched followers built and endowed 
monastic establishments scarcely inferior in 
possessions and extent to the distinguished 
one at Battle. Next to the abbey at Battle, 
that of Lewes ranked in wealth . and In- 
fluence. Both were of the Benedictine order, 
order which originated in Italy and was 
patronised by Pope Gregory the Great. Roberta- 
bridge Priory may be also reckoned as one of the 
greater abbeys, which, having possessed revenues 
to the extentof £200 per annum, wfre eiempted 
27 Henry yill. for the disBoIution and 
suppression of the smaller monasteries ; but, 
however, these had not a very'long'exemption ; 
the greater monasteries were dissolved, and the 
defender of the Catholic faith became head of the 
English Church, enriched with ■ the spoil <j 
mastic establishments. The origin of the 
mastery at Lewes may be traced to the piety 
superstition of Earl De Wanene and his lady 
Gundreda, daughter of William the Conqueror, 
who erected it in 1078, and, till its suppression 
in IBSS, it was held in high estimation, and 
enriched by almost countless gifts. At one 'fell 
swoop ' the ruthless Henry caused ruin and 
devastation; the wealth of the community aug- 
mented tbe royal hoard, and the monast^y'was 
left a heap of ruins. It is impossible from the 
ruins of this distinguished edifice to form any 
correct idea of its relative parts. The site, even, 
ofthe splendid chapter -house can only be guessed 
at. The high altar, before which so many of the 
noble familyofDeWarrene reposed under splen- 
did tombs, cannot be traced. The walla of the 
refectory, through which still runs a rivulet of 
clpar water, are atill standing, and are in a go»d 
state of preseriation ; and near it, till lately, 
stood a large oven, measuring, in its longest 
diameter, seventeen feet, and constructed with 
large tiles placed perpendicularly. In several of 
the main walls are square spiracles, continued 
from one end to the other ; these are thought by 
some to be contrivances for playing off some 
juggling tricks, or miraolea ; but I oeUeve the 
truth is, they were intended for drying the walls, 
a very necessary consideration, on account of 
their extreme thickness; as they were inhahited 
as soon as built, the founders being anxious to 
see the completion of their pious wishes, and also 
to receive the masses which were always offered 
to them. To the south-west of the ruins of this 
venerable ediQce stood, until very lately, a la^e 
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pigeon-house, which belonged to the fraternity. 
It contained recesses for more than 30,000 pdrs 
of doyes. The Brighton and Lewes Railroad runs 
through the grounds which belonged to this 
monastery, and the bones of Gundreda and Earl 
de Warrene were found there, and were remored 
to the church of Southover, and a handsome 
monument has been placed over them. There 
was found, also, an innumerable quantity of 
bones, which are supposed to belong to persons 
killed in the battle of Lewes. I haye thus given 
a short history of this once splendid establish- 
ment—how few are the traces of its former 
magnificence and splendour. The high altar, 
around which were placed magnificent tombs 
bearing inscriptions to immortsdize the persons 
whose ashes they cover, is in vain searched for 
among the mouldering ruins. Could their 
highminded founders but behold the destruction 
of their favourite place of worship, how would 
their pride have been humbled. Reptiles now 
creep over the ruins of their buried magnificence, 
and the owl and blackbird build among the 
twisted ivy that creeps over the walls which 
once resounded with the matins and vespers of 
long-forgotten monks." 
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THE WITCH. 

BY JOHN GALT, ESQ. 

They talk ignorantl^r of human nature who re- 
gard the abolished crime of witchcraft as having 
had its origin in the phantasma of superstition. 
Nothing is more common in the management of 
mankind than to see persons who, from having 
felt deference paid to their mental superiority, 
have assumed to themselves the prerogative of 
governing others by their dicta, rather than by 
the reasonable exercise of their understandings. 
In such assumption or arrogance consists the 
criminality of witchcraft — a crime as old as 
humanity, and as eternal as power and imbeci- 
lity in the faculties of man. The following little 
anecdote is a demonstration of the moral tl^orem 
here propounded : — 

About the end of the reign of King James I. 
of Great Britain, a matronly woman of the name 
of Rebecca Swarth came to reside in the village 
of Stoke Regis. Her appearance was rather, 
but in no remarkable degree, above her apparent 
condition. Some said she had surely been a 
gentlewoman ; others were of opinion that her 
husband had been an apothecary ; and the whole 
community of the village were somewhat sur- 

Srised that she did not practise as a midwife. 
he lived, however, amon^ them many years, 
avoiding the observation which she was evidently 
conscious of having attracted. During the whole 
period her manners were mild but reserved, and 
her conduct and deportment singularly unex- 
ceptionable. 

This friendless and forlorn person at last 
became old ; her means, from whatever source 
derived, whether from the industry with which 
she plied her own distaff, or from any undlvulged 
source, gradually diminished, till she became 
almost a mendicant. She was not entirely so, 
because her wasted form, and the variety of 
wretchedness exhibited in her patched and un- 
renewed attire, attracted the charity she required 
without any solicitation on her part. She did 
not beg ; she was only helped. 



One day, it was in January, and after many 
stormy days of sleet and shower, she came to the 
door of Alice Thorwald, a neighbour, and re- 
quested the loan of a little meal or floor. Alice 
at the time was busy fondling her child, and 
answered the request — which was modestly 
enough made — harshly. Rebecca repeated it, 
and received a still more ungraeious reply. 
Rebecca a third time begaed the little loan of 
which she stood, as she said, really in great need ; 
but the third answer was still less kind than the 
former two, and she was told to apply elsewhere ; 
** for," said Alice Thorwald, ** I have something 
else to do with my dear oliild than to heed such 
applications." 

Rebecca Swarth made no immediate reply» 
but, drawinff her cloak close around her, she 
looked stemlv at Alice for a short spaee of time, 
and then replied, ** Well as you love, or think 
you love, that darling, beware of the harm you 
are doomed to do it !" 

When the old woman had retired her words 
recoiled upon Alice, and when £ben Thorwald 
returned home in the evening Alioe mentioned 
to him the occurrence and the malediction, for 
so she had felt it, of Rebecca Swarth. 

Eben was of a eloomy frame of feeling, strong 
in resolution, and withal disposed to the worship 
of superiority, however constituted. He was 
naturally suspicious, and not untinctured with 
envy ; hence, either from antipathy or from the 
effect of some experienced slight, he at once 
disliked Rebecca Swarth, and was awed by het 
sagacity. 

He caused Alice, his wife, to repeat to him the 
malediction ; he pondered on its intimation ; he 
thought he could discern in it something of more 
than met the ear ; he stripped the child naked» 
carefully examined all its body, could find no 
merit of scathe upon its skin; and he finally 
concluded that, if there were any power in the 
bodement, the evil thereof was to fall upon 
Alice. 

Aliee laughed at this conclusion, and for some 
time afterwards no change was obs^vable in her 
conduct ; but in the end Eben saw, or thought 
he saw, that she did not treat the child with her 
wonted affection, and chided her for the neglect, 
reminding her at the same time of Rebecca 
Swarth's prophecy. 

Alice, disturbed by his exhortaticms, affected 
to fondle and caress the baby ten times more 
than she would otherwise have done, till her 
anxiety grew to habitude, and all her neighbours 
spoke to her, and marvelled at the inordinate 
and foolish fondness for the child with which 
she embittered both her own life and that of her 
husband. Eben himself became impatient at 
her exclusive endearments, and one day be- 
thought, as a remedy to check the morbid 
affection of Alice, to apply to Rebecca Swarth 
for advice. 

** Your wife," said Rebecca, " has had a dream 
or an omen, that has told her she is ordained to 
do mischief to the child." 

From that moment Eben felt himself irre- 
sistibly drawn to watch the conduct of Alice. 
The hand of fate had indeed laid hold of him ; 
— he felt it — he trembled ;— but he Could not 
shake it off. 

One night, while he was observing Alice 
watching the baby as it lay asleep in its cradle. 
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\m Mi^ Q« IsAeied be taw, the fondness irith 
whiek ibe was hanging orex it suddenly change, 
asd a ghastly and haggud expression sup{dant 
the vonted Jteatemal benignity of hw oounte- 
nanoe* 

^ You so worship that child," said he, as if 
vxIUag to be disenchanted from the imfMression 
which her agitadon had produced, — **you so 
wofsh^ it l3utt oiM inight think yen make much 
of it III cvder to hide some intent to do it harm." 

Ahce buEst into tears, and wept with im- 
passioned grief OTer the child, who, awakened 
bj her sofas,, smiled at her sorrow. 

£beB was overawed at the effect of his remark, 
uul«ideaToured to sooth her with all his kind- 
ness; but his fe^ings received an irrecoyeraUe 
ahock when she informed him that she had olie 
night dreamt fk dream, in which she sawRebeeoa 
Swsrth oome to her bedside with a knife in her 
hand, and heard her say— "Cut the thread!" 
'*Firom that hour," continued the comfortless 
Alise, '*! have often seen a shadowy hand, 
hoUing a Uoody knife, hovering over the 
cradle,— and the hand is like my own hand " 

These strange circumstances, after the execu- 
tion of his infatuated wife, Eben TlMXrwald told 
to the rector, who caused Rebeeoa Swar^ to be 
apprehended as a witch. She was cast faito pri- 
soD, and several times examined ; but ho proof 
could be produced that she was in any way con- 
cerned in the murder of the child for which Alice 
had Buffsred. Alice had confessed, when seized 
with the knife in her hand, that she had done the 
deed herself, from the instigations of a power 
whose dominion she knew not, and whose in- 
flneaoe she could not resist. But the poor old, 
forlotn, and wretched Kebecca's strength was 
sopn exhausted. On her third examination she 
coalBMed herself a witch, and the worthy clergy- 
men interrogated her as to the manner of her 
intffieourse with the devil, and piously inquired 
whit benefit she had derived for having sold to 
hia hsr eternal jewel. **The end of my sufier- 
inoT^ was her only answer. 

a» spot where shs was burnt may yet be seen 
on the common : it is still bare and covered with 
ashes. Some say no bird ever alights on the 
ground there. The sheep nibble at a distance 
^otti it, so that it is as much distinguished by 
thefiK^ growth of the herbage aroimd as by the 
bla^3k«ii of ^ a^ies where she was omsumed. 



THE AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF FRANK 
CHILVERS, OF HASTINGS ; 

THK OSNT THAT WORE A WHITE HA.T AND KODE 

A ORBT MARE. 

(^Concluded from our last,) 

Mr. Clinch was a brisk little lawyer, who, by 
aanirking industry and technical knowledge of 
jegil quibbles and subtieties, had bustled himself 
into a thriving business, though he knew no 
inoreof theleading principles upon which the noble 
IMdladium of the law was built, or of its great expo- 
sitois, than the rat whichls conversant with all the 
bolesy ^ws, and hiding-places under St. Paul's 
^oumi of architecture and Sir Ohnstopher Wren, 
Hthidlatcily settled in the neighbourhood, having 
^^miJbM a aiABU bask house at the eonfluenoe of 
<WqiMNdi»oaivhote top. hd had built »lMitM- 



Heal wooden toweri where he oceasionally look 
his wine and the dust ; and upon the strength of 
this castellated superstructure, and two little 
bfass cannons on the lawn, which were alwayi 
fired when he set off for Ixmdonr at the com- 
meneoDQent of term, he gave his residence the 
very consistent name of Castle-cottage. The 
rnstics called it the Lawyer's Folly, and the 
guns his Term Reports. At tiiis interview^ 
hostilities were resolved on; and the man of laW| 
having learned in the course of his inquiriea 
that old Adam Wright remembered when there 
was not even a stile at the thoroughfare in ques- 
tion, and had rode throtigh it scores of times oa 
horseback, wrote to my Mend requesting be 
would order the fellow to step up to C ■ ■ 
Row, and he would come over^ take his bit of 
mutton with him, and examine the rustic after 
dinnw. 

Old Adam Wright was a pensioner of Squirt 
Tilson, in whose lodge he resided; and^ as 
Chilvers knew him to be infirm as well as old, 
his method of ordering Uie fellow to step up was 
to send over a chaise-cart for him, with a civil mes- 
sage requesting an interview. I was in the par- 
lour when he arrived, and could not help smiling 
at his rueful looks when he saw Mr. Clinch at 
table with paper before him and pen in hand. 
** Sit down, Mr. Wright," said my friend, at the 
same time pouring him out a bumper of 
wine, which the old man tossed off at one 
gulp with a dexteritv worthy of his ^oungei 
dap. ** I understand, good manJ^ siud Mr* 
Clmch, ** that you have rode through this 
field, when it was open, scores of tUnes." 
" Never but ono^," was the reply. ** Only <;mee I 
why, then, did you say you had }** **1 never did 
say so." <*Hemr* said Clinch, « a shy bird." 
'* Behold the exaggwation of village gossips," 
said Chilvers ; " but you did enoe ride through 
it, Mr. Wright ; will you have the goodness to 
relate to us what you recollect of the eircum- 
stances ^ " '* I recollect them all," replied AdMB* 
*' as well as if it happened yesterday, though I 
was nine years old at the time, Mayhsq^, sir, you 
mi^t know straight-haired Jack, its they called 
him, that drove the Cambridge." Chilvers re- 
gretted that he never had that honour. ** Well, 
air, I was then apprentice to his own father, old 
Harrison, that kept the farrier's shop at the low^ 
common." ** How was it bounded on the north V * 
Interrupted Clinch. " The Lord knows,*' re- 
sumed Adam. " Well, sir," said Wright in con- 
tinuation, ** old Harrison (I called him master 
then) had been trumpeter or horss-doctor in the 

Greys " * * Which was he ?* ' again interrupted 

Clinch — " he must have be«i one or the othtf •" 
" No, sir, he wasn't, for I believe he was both." 
" Ay, that will do— go on." ** Well, hA served 
in the Greys, I don't know how many years, and 
when he was discharged, superannuated, they 
allowed him to buy his grey mare that he always 
rode :— dang it, if it wasn't the v^y spit of the 
old grey one that Mr. Chilvars rides. He had 
only to call out Polly, and she would come run- 
ning up to him . directly, and would follow him 
up and down town just for all the world like a 
dog, or as his honour's old Bess does. Well, 
master never breakfasted at home,-^the first thing 
in the morning he used to put some soft gins^ • 
bread in his pocket, for his teeth were all knocked 
out at some great b«ttils^ and go down lo the King'* 
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£e»], and tlieie, if you paaied the bow- window. 

70a woald be aui-e to see him seated behind half 
B pint of pnil. On the iBoming I was telling 70U 

of " " You haye told u» of no morning yet," 

died Clinch. " I mean the moming when I rode 
through the field in die afternoon ; — on that morn- 
ing I to6k Polly down to the King's Head ac- 
eocding to ordeTB, as uuutei was going over to 
Ramfotd to look at Squire Preston's hunter that 
was took ill ; but it Beems that, juat as he got to 
Woodly-end, down came FoUy, and a UTiible fall 
by all accounts it was. However, maiter wun't 
mach hurt, but we saw something had happened 
by his coming home without Polly, though he 
never said a word, but desired ua all (for he kept 
three men besides me) to leave off work, take 
•pades and dig a great hole in the yard, whOe he 
iMMke up the ground for us with a pickaxe. To 
work we went, and in three hours we had made a 
rare pit, all wondering' whst it could mean. 
' Adam,' said he to me when we had done, ' go 
to the paddock at the upper common, where you 
will find Polly; bring her here, but don't oBTer 
to get upon her back, and don't go] faster tllan a 
walk.' So I took a halter, and when I got 
to tlie paddock, there was Folly, sure enough, 
with her knees all bloody ; but as I saw she wasn't 
lame at all, and seemed in good spirits, I put tlie 
halCer in her mouth, and going back a little, so as 
to gat a short run, I put my band upon her 
shoulder, and jumped upon her back." "Jumped 
upon her back 1" echoed Clinch, looking in- 
creduoualy %l the decrepit object before him. 
" Lord love you," condnued Adam, " I was then 
as nimble as a squirrel, and as lissome 
withy. So I rode her across this here field, for 
there wasn't e*ea a stile then, nor any sign of 
one, and got off when we reached the high road 
for fear of being seen, and led her into our 
yard, where master was sitting in his cocked 
hat, and the men all whispering together v^ 
a corner. As soon as I came in ne called out to 
our big foreman, ' Sam,* says he, ' step up 
into my room, and bring me down the horse- 
pistols that I took &om the French officer at the 

battle of ,' I forget what place he said. They 

glittered ashe took tiiem out of their cases, for ho 
always cleaned them every Sundaymoming; and 
as I etared— first at master as he proceeded 
load them, putting two bullets in each ; then 
the great hole in the ground ; then at the men, 
all looking solemn-like; and then at poor Polly, 
gazing in master's face, while her knees and 
legs were covered with blood— I felt my hoail 
beat, and was all over in a fluster. When 
he had finished loadine the pistols, he went 
and stood in fiont of the mare. ' Polly,' said 
ho, ' I have rode thee sixteen years over 
road and river, through town and country, by 
night and by day, though storm and sunshine, 
and thou never made a bolt or boggle with me 
till now. Thou hast carried me oTer scores of 
dead bodies, and twice saved my life. We must 
both die KOon, and ehouid I go first, which I may 
quickly do if you give me such another tumble, it 
will be a bad day's work for thee. Thou wouldst 
not wish to be Btarved, and mauled, and worked 
to death, and thy carcass given over tc 
knackers, VTOuldat thou f Pwly put down her 
head, and rubbed it ag^nst him, and, while she 
was doing so, he tied a handkerohief over her eyes, 
aod kissing hei flnt on one side of the face, and 



then on the other, he said, ' PoUy. Ood bUw 

thee ! ' and instantlr fired one of his {uetols right 

her ear. She Ml down, gave one kick, and 

rr moved nor moaned aft^wards 1 but I re- 



buried her in the hole, and 
roaster told us we hod worked enough for one day, 
and might spend the afternoon where we llk;ed. 
After Ml, it was a cruel thing to use a poor dumb 
besat in that way, only for tumbling with him ; 
and no one could tell why he buried her in the 
yard, when the squire's gamekeeper would have 
'ten alUr price for the earc ass to feed the hounds. 
It old Euiison was an odd one." 
Adam having finished his narrative, Cljjioh 
proceeded to question him upon the more recent 
occurrences of his life; and, finding his recollection 



" he has heard that we wanted evidence, and has 
trumped up this circumstantial tale in the hope 
of a reward ; but did you observe how neatly I 
detected the old rogue when I began ' 
question hira ? Will any one belie' 
could BO minutely detail an occurreu' 
or seventy years ago, in which, by his 01 
he was no way interested, when ha cannoi; re- 
collect much more recent and important par- 
ticulars of bis own life i" " The importance of 
these matters," said Chilvers, "is not to be 
t the 



1 that he 



•n account. 
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the memorr, like certain stonef , thougb. suf- 
ficientljr son at first to reoeiye dem and distinot 
impressions, hardens with age ; and that this very 
induration fixes and indelibly preserves the 
characters first engraved, while it prevents any 
future incisions, unless of a very superficial and 
eyanescent nature. You may scratch or write 
upon it, and this answers the temporary wants 
of age, but you can no longer chisel or stamp any 
durable impress upon its stubborn substance. 
This seeming inconsistency is, in my opinion, a 
forcible confirmation of old Adam's veracity." 
" A jury won't think so," retorted Clinch, ** and 
that's the only thing to look to." 

I have given this dialogue, and old Adam 
Wright's examination, circumstantially, because 
efery particular is deeply fixed in my own recol- 
lection by the fatal results of which the affair 
was speedily productive. Chilvers, as I have 
mentioned, had been ill when he sfUIied forth to 
read the placard announcing the shutting up of the 
footpath. Upon that occasion he got wet ; he sat 
lome time at Mr. Clinch's ; his complaint, which 
was the gout, was driven into his stomach ; and in 
spite ef immediate medical advice, and the un- 
remitted self-devotion of his wife, who never 
quitted his side, he expired in ten days. Death- 
bed descriptions are productive of no good to 
counteract their painful details ; they prove 
nothing; for whatever may be gained in the 
sincerity of the dying person is bfuanced by the 
diseased state which the mind generally parti- 
cipates with the body. A man's opinions are 
worth nothing unless they emanate firom a 
Tigorous intellect and sound firtune, uninfluenced 
by immediate hopes or fears. Suffice it to say 
that Chilvers died as he had lived — a philan- 
thropbt and a philosopher. After the melancholy 
ceremonies of the funeral, which I took upon my- 
self to direct, I accompanied my wife to the cottage, 
whoe we meant to reside for some little time, to 
aSeat our consolationB to his relict, now a second 
tiine a widow. 

Though Chilvers never killed a bird or caught 
a fish in all his life, he had a favourite setter, caUed 
Juno, almost as inseparable a companion as his old 
white hat or old grey mare. She was the partaker 
of his crusts at msel times, and the companion 
of lus rambles, whether pedestrian or equestrian. 
This faithful animal his widow could not resolve 
to dismiss ; but, with this exception, she imagined 
she had so diiq[>osed of every personal memorial 
as *to be secure from too frequent a renewal of 
her grie£i by the sight of external objects. She 
was, however, mistaken. We wore all seated in 
the parlour, mvself and my wife endeavouring to 
diyert the widow's thoughts from the past, by 
directing them to the future management of her 
Httle girl, and flattering ourselves that we had 
infused into her mind a more than usual serenity, 
itei our attention was aroused by a barking 
iad kashing without— the door was thrown 
opea, ana in scampered Juno with the old white 
hat tied upon her head, while little Fanny 
ftOowed, shouting behind, delighted with the 
Mess of her frolic !—"0 Panny! Fanny!'' 
tiiadtiie agonised mother ; *< why did they suffer 
— — " She could not utter a word more ; but, 
onroome by her feelings, rushed out of the room 
■li looked herself into her own chamber. 

the child^ it seems, had seized the old white 
teinthefiint oonftiBion of her father's death, 



and concealed it in a closet of tiie nursery, whence 
she had now withcbrawn it to fasten upon Juno's 
head, quite imconscious of the dis^ess she was 
preparing. Young as she was, I endeavoured to 
impress upon her mind the loss of her papa, for 
so she always called him, and the necessity of 
refraining m>m all mention of his name, or 
allusion to his death, in the presence of her 
mother. She appeared to understand, and pro- 
mised to obey my directions. Fortified and 
composed by the consolations she never failed to 
draw from her solitary religious exercises, the 
widow shortly returned to the parlour, and a 
tranquillity, uough somewhat emoarrassed, was 
again established in our little circle ; when Fanny, 
read^to burst with the possession of what she 
considered a mystery, kept hovering about her 
mother ; and at last, taking her hand and looking 
up in her face with an affectionate importance, 
sne liiped out hesitatingly, '* I know something. 
Papa's dead, but I mustn't tell you, because it's 
a great secret, and you'll be angry if I do." The 
poor widow hid her face in her handkerchief with 
one hand, and with the other covered the child's 
mouth, as if to silence her ; but, as the little 
urchin seemed disposed to expostulate, I took 
her by the hand, led her out of the room, and 
directed the maid to put her to bed. 

On re-entering the parlour I once more found 
the mother in a state of comparative serenity, 
and calculated on passing the evening without 
further outrage to her feelings. The child was 
asleep, the old white hat was locked up, and it 
was settled that after tea I was to read a sermon, 
which I had selected for the purpose, as the best 
adapted to pour balm and peace into her wounded 
bosom. The equipage was alread]^ set out, and 
I recalled that simple but exquisite picture of 
fireside enjoyment, which Chilvers was so fond 
of quoting: — 

** The hearth was swept, the fire was bright. 
The kettle on for tea,** See. ; 

when my attention was called to Juno, who, 
instead of basking leisurely before the fire, as 
was her wont, kept searching round the room, 
smelling to every individual, and occasionally 
planting herself elose to the door, with an earnest 
air, as if expecting the arrival of some one else. 
After waiting some time, she betook herself to 
the rug, with an appearance of disappointment, 
whence she presently started with a short bark 
and expression of alacrity towards the door. It 
was Patty entering 'with the urn. Now, if Juno 
had been in a frame of mind to be easily pleased, 
she could not have muttered such a discontented 
growl at the sight of Patty, whose fair complexion, 
auburn hair, red arms, and somewhat substantial 
figure, constituted her a pleasins specimen of 
the rural English or, rather, Siaxon beauty. 
Juno, however, who had no eyes except for her 
poor master, |whom she was never to see more, 
returned grumbling to the rug. Exactly the 
same eager excitement and surly disappointment 
occurred when the maid returned with, the toast ; 
but the dog, instead of contenting herself with 
the rug upon this occasion, stood before her mis- 
tress, looked wistfully in her face, and whined, 
as if inquiring for her master. I exchanged 
glances with my wife, and saw at once that we 
mutually understood what was passing in Juno's 
mind, as well as her mistress's. Poor widowed 
sufferer ! I saw her nostrils dilating, Ihe muscles 
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of h«» moHtlk^werldng, And her e^«ifilling*tlioiigh, 
by a resolute effort 9t self-comm&iLd, ihe was 
etriying to suppress and swallow down tlie rising 
emotion. She might, perhaps, hare succeeded, 
but Juno, after again listening some time at the 
door, while a dead silence reigned in the ehamber, 
finally placed herself before her mistress, and, 
looking up at the window of the apartment, set 
up a most dismal howl ; and there, to our amaze- 
ment and dismay, stood the poor old grey mare 
looking anxiously for its kind old master. My 
heart sank within me, as if a cold hand had been 
dragging it down, and I felt my eyes suffused. 
But who shall describe the agony of the widow ? 
The gush of passion overpowered all the barriers 
of resolution and religion, — the woman predomi- 
nated over the Christian, and her emotions flowed 
more vehemently from the previous control to 
which they had been subjected. Convulsive and 
hysterical sobs for some time choked her ut- 
terance, and when she was able to articulate, as 
if anxious to excuse the violence of her grief by 
the virtues of its object, she turned towards me 
and exclaimed, '* Wasn't he a kind creature — 
everybody loved him, and even Juno, and the poor 
grey mare, you see, cannot forget him. O ! sir, 
you don't know half the kind, generous, and 
charitable things he did in private." Her feelings 
again overpowered her ; she sank her head upon 
Juno's, who by this time had placed her fore- 
paws upon her lap. 

Gentle reader, forgive me ; my heart and my 
eyes are both too full ; I cannot write a word more. 



POPULAR PASTIMES. 

soLtrriONs to riddlbs iv no. 1. 

1 — Snuffers. I 3— Trout— Eout. 



2— Eye. 



4— Almanac. 



BIDDLES. 



1.— Though legs I have got, it is seldom I walk ; 
Though many I backbite, yet I never talk ; 
In places most secret I seek to hide me^ 
For he who feeds me never can abide me. 

2.— ^¥ho is the wizard that with ease 
Can clothe a barren soil with trees. 
And in an inStant can transform 
A barren heath to verdant lawn ? 
Who cures the palsy, stone, and gout, 
Embellishes a ball or rout ; 
Promises mines of untried wealth, 
With beauty's bloom and vig'rous health ? 
Who then descends to meaner things, 
Offering razor-strops for rings ; 
And oftentimes will not refuse 
E'en the best blacking for your shoes ? 

3. — Two legs I've got, which never walk on ground; 
But when I go or run, one leg turns round. 

4.— When you and I together meet, 
We make up six in any street ; 
Wheu I snd you do meet once more. 
Then both of us make up but four ; 
When I go hence, should you survive, 
Though strange to say, you would be five ; 
If I am left and you are gone. 
Then J, poor I, can make but one. 



Ten days per annum is the average sickness of 
human life. 



POBTRy. 



OH! HAD WE NEVEE PASTED. 



BY BEADSHAWS WALKBB, AUTHOE OF 

FLOWBRS." 
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WAYSIDS 



Oh ! had we never parted. 
Twin flowers we yet had been ; 

Still light and summer hearted, 
With not a shade betw^n. 

For oh ! ere sorrow found ui. 
And passion's cruel blight. 

The world seem'd gay around us. 
And beautiful and bright. 

How would thy love have blesi'd me, 
O'er life's rude thorny ways. 

When withering care oppressed me 
Through griiu's dark wintry days ! 

No mor« thoQ*rt by my side, lov«. 

Along the flowerv lea; 
Oh! would that I had died,lovf. 

Nor known the loss of thee ! 



OOME AND BE MT BRIDE. 

BY B. W. D. 

No fforgeous wealth have I to glye. 

No palace fair and bright, 
Where never-ending summers live 

With pure unfading lifht; 
Where vassals wait, with lowly mien, 
■ Thy dictates to obey; 
Where thou could'st reign a happy Queen 

Tilllife shall pass away. 

Nor sylvan cot m give to thee. 

That's screen'J by fertile hills. 
Where music floats thro* forest tree. 

Or murmurs in the rills ; 
Where Nature's ever bounteous hand 

Bestows her priceless wealth ; 
And Plenty, smiling o'er the laad. 

Brings happiness and health' 

But if a heart that's kind and brave 

You deem more rare than gold. 
If you'd exchange for menial slav^ 

An arm that's true and bold ; 
If faithful. Arm, and constant love 

Exceedeth all beside, 
If sweet content more dear shall prove. 

Then come and be my Bride. 



A SauABB Ybak.— This year is the square 
year of 43. We have not had a square year 
since 1764, and another will not odeur until 1936. 
If everything should be squared up, what a glo- 
rious time we shall haye ! 

Value of a Woman's Lifs. — ^At Douville, 
America, a brutal slave«ownetr flogged a negro 
woman to death, for which the magistrates held 
the murderer to bail in the amount of ISOO dol- 
lars. So much for l^e value fixed upon a vro- 
man's life in the land of liberty. 
• The New York Sun mentions that an Irish 
cook, hearing the lady of the house at dinner 
ask her husband to bring ** Dombey and Bon" 
with him when he returned, laid two extra pistes 
on the supper-table. 

To rise with the sun unifies, in oommon par* 
lance, very early habits oi diffieuit attainment. 
" But, says ** Southey, ♦* we rise with ^e sun at 
Christmas ; it were but continuing to do so till 
the middle of April, and, without any perceftti- 
ble change, we should find ourselves then rising 
at five o'clock, at which hour we might continue * 
till September, and then, accommodate ourselves 
again to the change of season, regulating always 
the time of retiring in the same proportion. They 
who require eight hours' sleep wouldi upon auch 
a aystem* goto bed at nine during £o«r numtha*" 
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MISCELLANEOXTS BBADIN0S. 

Thb Hauittbd Chambbb.— In Uie home at 
Hun-green, belonging to Philip Miles, £8q. 
(formerly to the Brights), is an apartment which 
has long had the reputation of being haunted, 
noises, &c., proceeding, as alleged, therefrom. 
It has been hitherto locked, but, on Mr. Miles 
lately taking possession, the door was forced, 
and on exploring a secret recess in one comer, 
the ghost or ghosts (for there were two) appeared 
in the shape of two old boxes, which, on being 
touched, fell to pieces, and there emerged to the 
light two massiye pieces of plate, viz., a solid 
silver candelabrum and a salyer of the same 
metal. Nobody knows anything about them, 
not even Mr. Robert Bright, to whom they were 
sent, and we suppose that the valuable and glit- 
terinf apparitions will fall to the share of Mr. 
liiiea.^Hereford Journal, 

Fashionable Taste in Music. — When people 
of fashion go to concerts it is not to hear the 
music— they do not deign to listen to it. A 
coneert serves as an excuse to draw them 
together, and the noise of voices and of instru- 
ments furnishes an agreeable accompaniment 
to their conversation. No sooner has the con- 
doetor given the signal by a prelude on the piano 
than they break up into parties all over the room ; 
their clamour soon grows loud as the din of a 
public meeting, or a market-place, and lasts till 
the piece of music is finished. However, one 
artist is generally excepted from this mortifying 
reception. This fortunate mortal is the singer, 
orraUier the songstress, ** a la mode.'' As soon 
as her voice is heard silence is re-established. 
By this preference the fashionable world would 
fain mark that it is not insensible to the charms 
of music, and that when it disregards the rest, 
it is because that rest does not deserve its atten- 
tion. 

An Aotbbss op the last Century. — Hogarth 
has immortalized the ugliest, most extraordinary, 
and most unprincipled of artists who ever ne- 
glected the future in abusing the present; we 
refer to Signora Cuzzoni, a lady who, despite a 
to^py figure, a repulsive obliquity of vision, 
tod a coarse and complexionless face — to say 
Dothin|^ of a tasteles style of dress, and silly and 
tetiUcal manners —held all England in thral- 
dwn, exactly one century since, by the powerful 
^'Bth.of her acting, and by the melting pathos 
^ the inexpressible beauty of her singing. 
"[i& such talents she might have become a 
loilUoiiaire, but she neglected opportunity. One 
evening, in the year 1749, she w^as visited by two 
gentlemen, who felt pity at the miserable con- 
ditioaiaito which the once enehanter and favourite 
of the public was plunged, and who desired to 
^eveit. They found her dull, dirty, morose' 
jnd almost speechless. She made excuse for 
^Mlf at length by stating that she was hungry. 
°<^ llid eaten nothing during the previous day, 
^ tow, at six o'clock in the evening of the 
■BW^.day, she confessed that she had not a 
PWajr. in the world. The friends offered her 
*Uft Aospltality as it was usual to offer; they 
P^»posed that she should go with them to a 
***ln, where they would treat her with the best 
^^ ibwh and port wine that Londoncould 
gj^». " No I ' screamed the squalid and 
^vikod artist ; " I will have neither my dinner 
^ B^' place of eating it prescribed to me : I 



need never want a tepUi did I ehoOM to Mitait 
to such conditions.' ' The friends apologized^ put 
a guinea into her hand, and urged her to procure 
food at once. She muttered her thanks, and 
dismissed her visitors. They had no sooner gone 
than she summoned a friendly wretch who in- 
habited the same theatre of misery, and« putting 
the guinea into his hand, bade him run with the 
money to a neighbouring wine-merchant. ** He 
is the only one, said Cuzzoni, ** who keeps good 
tokay by him ; it is a guinea a bottle ; so bid him 
give you a loaf into the bargain — he'll not refuse*" 
— Church of England Quarterly Bevitw, 

A LioHT AKTioLE.-^The Electric Light is still 
in a comparitive state of darkness ; so we will en- 
deavour to throw a little light upon it, and show 
what there is in it. Pirst of sdl, it can be ex- 
hibited under the water ; which will enable us to 
get literally a stream of fire, and we may have 
burning JetS'd*eau. Any one who wishes to set 
the Thames in a state of ignition can eaaily ac- 
complish it by secreting a series of electric lights 
in the bed of the river. It can be exhibited, also, 
in a vacuum, which recommends it at once as the 
best illuminaton for many of our theatres. It 
emancipates no blacks, like camphine, and re- 
spects the snowy purity of the most delicate muslin 
and the fairest satin. There is nothing explosive 
in its nature, and you may have any quantity you 
like without blowing your roof off, or sending 
your front parlour into the house opposite. It 
can be increased unlimitedly ; so that if, placed 
on the top of St. Paul's, we shall be able to mimic 
the brightest midday on the darkest midnight. 
Curious policeman will have no necessity to carry 
any more bull's-eyes, with which to peep through 
keyholes when they hear anybody coming. Fire- 
offices will be obliged to lower their rates of in- 
surance, on account of the less danger of fire ; and 
a November fog will become a transparent absur- 
dity. Who knows, we shall have electric matches ? 
and any one who wants a light for his cigar will 
have to say, " Could you oblige me with a little 
electricity?" Darkness will have to retreat to 
the shades below ; the " Arabian Nights " will be 
the only ones left ; and our lamplighters will be 
superseded by practical chemists. Imagine Pa- 
raday ruiming up to the top of the Nelson Pillar 
every morning to turn off the electricity, or having 
to ascend all our high monuments at a certain 
hour, to give each light its cutomary coalscuttle 
of charcoal ! However, one great benefit is, that 
the electric light is sure to lower the extremely 
high prices of the gas companies, if it does not 
extinguish the vile monopolies altogether, and 
number the gas with the " JLight of other days," 

Torture Abolished. — A Russian who was 
suspected of having wilfully set fire to a house 
was doomed to undergo the torture, and expired 
under its torments, asserting his innocence with 
his last breath. Alexander was no sooner aor 
quainted with the circumstance than he pub- 
lished an edict by which the torture is for ever 
abolished in Kussia. 

Curious Transcolorations. — Put half a 
tablespoonful of syrup of violets and three table- 
spoonfuls of water into a glass ; stir thein well 
together with a stick, and put half the mixture 
into another glass. If you add a few drops of 
acid of vitriol into one of the glasses and stir it, 
it will be changed into a crimson ; put a few drops 
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of fixed alkali dissolved into the other glass, and 
-w^hen you stir it it will change to green.- . If you 
drop slowly into the green liquor, from the side 
of the glass, a few drops of acid of yitriol, you 
will perceive crimson at the bottom, purple in 
the middle, and green at l&e top ; and, by adding 
a little fixed alkcdi dissolved to the other glass, 
the aame colours will appear in different order. . 

Anbodotb.of Scott. — While Sir "Walter Scott 
was at school one of his schoolfellows was one 
day asked by the teacher what part of speech 
"with" was. The boy said a noun. The teacher 
asked an example from him, but the boy said he 
could not give one. Scott said he would give 
one; for, said he, it says in the Bible, Samson 
was bound with " wiUis." 

Thb EscTjaiAL. — Philip 11. of Spain accom- 
plished a vow made to Heaven and to St. Law- 
rence, on the day of which saint the battle of St. 
Quentin had been gained, to testify his gratitude 
for that victory. At the village of Escurial, near 
Madrid, he built a superb palace, to which, in 
honour < of the saint and of me instrument of his 
martyrdom, he gave the form of a gridiron, . 
- IIeaping-a^Golden Harvest. — By the last 
accounts 'received' from California the search 
after gold was progressing so favourably that the 
precious metal was likely soon to become, dirt 
cheap. ** The. dust** has come down so hand- 
somely that .many, have realized little fortunes,' 
and^gone .right -slick away.' Thousands are on 
.the high road' to fortune. One gang consisting 
o'f four hundred men working in the gold district, 
of ;whom more ' than^ half ' were • Indians, . daily 
obtained;, more than fifty thousand dollars of 
gold.*- The golden besom of excitement is sweep- 
ing through the entire union. - Scores of ships 
are advertised to leave the: several ports of the 
United States ; at New Y6rk alone thirty vessels, 
from" one hundred and fifty to one thousand tons 
burden, were preparing to take their departure 
to bring home the golden store. < Sailors were 
deserting their ships— soldiers their ranfcs-^and 
shopkeepers' their stores-*and all, armed with- 
pickaxe ' and < spade, were proceeding in full 
march' for California. Truly the " age of brass " 
in the 'New "World iwill- speedily be converted 
into the "golden age." No more repudiatiotp! 
air-will be. right slick* and above board, and 
California will soon undertake to liquidate the 
" Britiish national debt." Here's a chance for 
emigrants. The "good time" that has been so 
lofig "coming '*i has come: at last; for the boys 
of California ihave not now to "wait a little 
longer," but to enjoy their otium cum dig, at 
once. * . ' r 

Simple Remedy for a Cough. — Place a piece 
of ginger (Jamaica), about, the size of a small 
nut, in the mouth; and let it remain there, swal- 
lowing the' saliva. ' This, you will find, does 
better than any sort of lozenges. — From a Cor- 
re^pondtrU, < . h • 

Sayings Illitstrated; — " I'm quite at your 
service," as the roasted sucking pig said to the 
dinner party. " My character is' at steak,** as 
the butcher said when the old lady complained 
of his bfed meat. " You forget who you're 
speaking to," as' her; Majesty said to the parrot. 
"Mind your own business," as the nobleman 
said to the tailor when he requested his lordship 
to pay his bill. " A little learning is a dangerous 
thing," as the savage said when he learnt to 



drink ^spirits. "You're coming it strong," as 
the bishop said when the beggar asked him for 
sixpence. " Can't you see where you're coming," 
as the chimney-pot said to the thunder-bolt. 
" Man wants but little here below," as the doctor 
said to the prussic acid. " Better luck next 
time," as the duellist said when he received his 
fatal woimd. " The least said the soonest 
mended," as the fool said when he split his inex- 
pressibles. " After you is manners," as the po- 
liceman said when he pursued the thief. ^ " There 
are ihore means than one," as the miser said 
when his poor relation called him a mean fellow. 
" Crying won't mend it," as the priest said 
when he broke his fast. " It's harder where 
there's none," as the girl said of the hard firost 
" A stitch in time saves nine," as the Irishman 
said when he had a stitch in his side. " Don't 
be in such a hurry," as the cook said to the hasty 
pudding. " The better day the better deed," as 
Cardigan said when he fiogged the soldier on a 
Sunday. " Blow me," as the cold meat said to 
the fly. ""Wind up your affairs," as the sun- 
dial said to the clock. » "Do be still," as the 
wind said to the weathercock. - " On thelight 
fantastic toe," as the boy said to his chiUdains. 
" You'll never set the Thames on fire," as the 
beadle said to the pump. 

Some of our finest exotics have been imported 
from barren deserts ; some of our noblest-ideas 
have been the oflfepring of an uncultivated ^lind. 

The following, advertisement lately appeared 
in one of the American papers :— " K.. Mathews 
intenda,practising^law in Chilclothe, if he can 
get anything to do. He intends to be kmat 
likewise / " 
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All communications for the Editor of *' Tales atfd^ Beat^s 
for the People*' mtist be directed to No. 10,' Orane-^court^ 
Fleet-street; and post-paid. 

As we were going to press we were favoured wifli com- 
munications ' from . the following esteemed friends and 

' valued contributors : — Young Cheetwood, Mazepp^. 
Charles B., W. F. H., and Solus, to whom we tender om ^ 
best thanks. 

Utopia. — Accept our best thanks for your friendly contri- 
butions, your good opinion, and promises for the future. 

A Tradesman. — You are quite right; our little work may 
with safety be placed in the hands of the youth of^oth 
sexes. if, 

J. V. 8. — The best means you can adopt to promote our 
success is to recommend " Tales and Headings for the 
People" to the notice of all your friends. 

CosMicos. — ^Many thanks for your favour. 

Mrs. a. J. H — ^y. It must be gratuitous. The MS. has 
been left at the office. y 

The Editor presents his grateful acknowledgments to 
his former friends, who kindly assisted him in his literary 
labours, when Editor of •• Tracts for the People," and hopes 
he sh^ not be forgotten by them in his efforts to. give 
variety to his present work. To the following his thanks 
are particularly due: — Mary, M. Clarke, Young Cheetwood, 
Viles, Guiver, T. Y., Alpha, P. J. A., Dickey Sam, A. B., 
Mazeppa, G. C. 8. Mills, C. C. M., T. P. (Glasgow), O. O., 
W. H. H., A. B,., H— b— y, F. G. (HuU), T. L. D., W. H. G., 
J. W. R., and C. R. (Dublin). 

Correspondents must not expect answers to their c(Hn« 
munications under a fortnight. 

London :— Printed and Published by.PALMBB and Clay- 
ton, 10, Crane-court, Fleet-street ; and Sold by Clbate, 
1, Slioe-lane, Fleet-street* ' ' . . 
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or soon afterwards, when the monastic churches 
were generally destroyed. 

The nave had six arches on each side, sup- 
ported by short and massy columns, but of these 
two only remain standing ; and the aisles have 
bt«ti tnurely swept away. The north and south 
arms of the transept are of plain architecture, 
with semicircular arches in the orieinal windows; 
and the four great arches on whi^ the tower is 
boilt are also semicircular. The original windows 
of the aisles have semicircular arches, but others 
of Uie style of the fifteenth century have been in- 
serted on the south side. To judge entirely from 
an external view of the choir, it would seem to 
have been raised higher, ai^d otherwise altered, 
at a period several Ifcars later than the original 
completion ; but ik# mrchitecture of the interior, 
though comprehenaing par^ of two very discord- 
ant styles, appears to hava oriffinated m one de- 
sign. The tower partakes pf tb^ n^ilfd st|le of 
the choir, having two stories q^ iifin4QWS with 
semicircular arches Ml}d94 in jITI^f fff^hBB of 
tiie pointed ibUM, tfe fm of f RW WWW i« flat, 
and 8urr9U||#jf to t rim BWBf^ fftpported by 
corbel% ft ^ MM* m |W0 0»«i ftgWes— of a 
man uA • WO^an-^in \a(m gowmt Without any 
inscr&tlon, p|«|bably of a l^mkl^t Q? tradesman 
and tts wife, of the timf jpf Sfiury Yl. or Ed- 
ward lY. The fcmt is q| ll^ime^ marble, large, 
squsre, and standing QQ 4?^ pU)ani having on 
two sides a drciilar aroii^et ^i c^ the other sides 
i| sigsag ornampnt of m$ m\f Norman style, 
and probably coevn) Mm 1)^1 ^Hl^dation of t^ie 
church. 

D WM Af WbBlfl 8f fte eif hteentb oeftfiw 
tkefe l»a ii«$f Tfm (aw»rtii|a % geiit)em<^ti, 
named Faeg, who distinguished himself much 
as an uprigkt and active magistrate while in the 
conmiission of the peace for uie county of Sussax. 
A remarkable instance of his saf(acity is recorded 
in a judicial proceeding, by which tne life of an 
innocent man was, in a great measure, preserved, 
and a set of scoundrels brought to justice. A 
man of gentlemanly exterior and prepossessing 
manners had, it seems, made his appearance at 
New Shoreham, in Sussex, near to which town 
Mr. Fagg's family had resided from the time of 
Charles &. The object of this gentleman's jour- 
ney was, he said, to secure a comfortable residence 
Ibr 1^ family (4 respectability, to whom certain 

t nestle afflictions iiad rendered privacy and re- 
ment desirable. A residence was soon found, 
and, after the lapse of a week or two, the family 
rived at ^ew Shoreham from London. This 
' ly con^prised the gentleman himself, a middle- 
person of remarkably pleasing address and 
Id manners ; his wife, a female of correspond- 
ing appearance ; and three or four servants. It 
was soon understood that the name of the family 
iras Hardcastle ; and, although thev lived retired, 
t-seldom entering any other builmng than their 
Qwn house and New Shoreham Church, at which 
'titoy were regular in attendance,— the tradesmen 
iovM theni Jund and affable in their demeanour, 
ana remarkably correct and punctual in their pe- 
cunianr dealings. By degrees they became more 
sociabfe, entered into the society of the place, 
paid and received visits among some of the best 
county families resident in the neighbourhood, 
and at the expiration of eighteen months they 
had become general favourites. They spent tiieir 
money freely, but without extravagance; their 




household was extremely well eondncted ; and 
everything about them announced ample means, 
if not opulence. On their part, they were de- 
lighted with their new residence, which they had 
tfiULen on a long lease, the only Uxing which gave 
them uneasiness being its distance from any other 
habitation, — a circumstance which the frequent 
burglaries and highway robberies committed in 
that part of Sussex rendered unpleasant* e^- 
cially to Mrs. Hardcastle. The arrest of one of 
the supposed depredators at length promised to 
do something towards removing this source of 
disquiet. 

It chanced that a farmer returning from. Chi- 
chester market with a considerable sum of money 
about him— the price of the corn he had that day 
sold— was waylaid and stopped by two footpads, 
who, after a desperate struggle, succeeded in rob- 
bing him and carrying off their booty. The far- 
mer, being an athletic and resolute man, made a 
resistance for which the thieves did not appear 
to have been prepared, as neither they nor the 
object of their attack were provided with fire- 
arms ; and the farmer, in the scuffle, having got 
a finger of one of them into his mouth, bit it to 
the bone. This circumstance he ftated wl^en he 
lodged his complaint before tl^e P^^^M^ fi^t^ori- 
ties, who gave the necessary mformatiQii to the 
police; and the very next day a cattle -daidtr and 
higgler in the neighpo^rhood— a loose clM^acter, 
who had been seen on tbe road where the robbery 
had been committed — v^ taken into custody. 
In Mn examination i| was found that he had a 

epp uronnd on the nirefinger of h^ Uft hand. 

Iill circHmstfmce was deeQ^e4 mA^ent to war- 
rant his oowmiml, m4 # n^f^nm to t)^ emiiity 
gaol was aocordingly made put, althotigk the 
prisoner solemnly asseverated his innocence, de- 
claring that he hft4 cut 14s finger while killing a 
pig. Bis %\^^ |9^4e ftotaprpwiq?^ on any of the 
JP^atlftlp* MPPpt Mr* fm\ ?«<*t J^dWawr, said 
little, and tten Joined in sigmng the warrant of 
committal. The next day, nowever, he visited 
the accused in prison, taking a surgeon with him, 
who, on inspecting the wound, gave it as his 
opinion that it had been produced by a sharp in- 
strument, as no jaggedness or inequality could 
be detected, like that which a bite would proba- 
bly have produced. This declaration of the me- 
dical man inspired Mr. Paeg with a strong oon- 
viction of the cattle-dealer s innocence, contrary 
to the opinion of all his neighbours, and pf Mr. 
Hardcastle in particular, who had exerted himself 
much to procure evidence for the purpose of sub- 
stantiating the charge. No suspicion, howpyer, 
was excited by his omciousness, nor wovUd there 
have been, had not Mr. Fagg, in his humaxuty, 
determined that the prisoner should at all eyents 
have the benefit of the best legal advice f^t his 
own expense. With this view he despatched a 
confidential servant to London, with instructifms 
to retain an eminent counsel for the defence, and 
to make such inquiry at the police-offices as might 
by possibility tend to throw a light on the Sussex 
depredators. It was in a visit paid by this man, 
in company VFith an officer, to the Dog and Duck, 
a public-house and tea-gardens in St. Geoi;ge's- 
fields, much frequented at that period by bad 
characters of every description, that the servant 
saw a person whose appearance in such company 
much startled him, as he told the constatde that, 
had he seen him differently dressed and iz^ any 
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i^l^O^ \o wm ft nQl«4 highifaymvu Wf4 

., ^6 $]f|py WW» •f>«tomt ft« o^oct of t^«i^r 

AQ 99m(3i(^u«iH»s ^f l)f ing t^q w^luec^ of vivf^. 
tl^Q FwembLmiep «pp#af ed so »Uoiig tH^t. filr 
^^ o^ kia TetiUQ mto Sij^sej ta fou^^ Mr, 
Qav^t^ Ht hpiBe, tl^p ba^iff op^ld ^ot holy 
mep&D^ wlif^t h9 ha4 ^i^ ^ ^ n^Mtoir* Mr, 

IMt U| ^9 QOUTM qf l^ij i»Qi4r^e# steofi ^« fler 
piff|i|rQ (if ^ mftn iot |iO¥idoA, J^ft hi|d h94r4 of 
i9T«ial ^efy 8ingHl«r our0i;Mx)9t«noo9 cq^icfirnuig 
l^f p^gl^boHn. thqi^^ ftpt of a n^qre, tsiikf^ 
lepf^tilj, to JbK i^^y impntatiqu of c^ioality 
D^op them* Ocartun it ww, howey?r, tlnat thf 
eani^miitioii of provisions by t]\^ ^ardcasUes 
mem^ verj much oi^t of p^oporUon to the num- 
ber of their family ; lights were see^i in their 
vipdows at unusual hours ; sounds were heard 
oo€fisio|iaUy to issue from it at variance with the 
ftald and sober demeanour qf its inmates, espe* 
am^ as, though the cellars had been much en« 
logfld, and even a new one dpg, by the present 
Qsqipants when they tot took their lease, no 
penon could recollect any circumstance which 
Bh«a}d induoe them to believe that they had ever 
been est0iisively stocked. As, however* Mr^ 
Fsggdid not communicate hU suspicions to apy 
00% averythiiig went on as usual till tho day of 
i^^ wh«i the accused wa9 arraigned in dua 
pil^ ft the aasiiies for the county, and the trial 
|t| HI|i de d with. The prisoner, in the oourse 
d $b iefm^e, called the surgeon to prove ^ai 
t^e fimnd <m his finger wa^ a o^t> a^d not a 
|^( and two witnesses were examined who 
mpf pii»4tiv^y th^t they aaw tl^e prisqnw out 
u, ^^jgj^ mU^g a pig* At this moment the pri« 
^Qll^f figfwseT rose up suddenly, and, fixing his 
^i pl^Mnlj o^ Hardcastle, whq ooeupied a pro* 
|iH|«|i| mt in tho caurt*hall, said that the inuot 
etniffi s4 hi^ olient w^ clear, ^d that it was 
iinlk^qrp probable ^^% V^^ robbery had h^i 
i%u4 hy Bob Hvm, Mr, Ovdcaatie. whosf 

vime^ ftov^ hmB dmpg p^rt of the tim< 

^ bee^ iu Londof^ Mr. ?««g h^< 

f^wtaiii^ tuTT^Pd 4e»4ly p«Io> m 

jm wwf n^imfB^ lo ^ the ^^cpuqrsr 

4 atafup^y, un^tfr thp pl?f of a M^n 

. i^mg ^fn tb« y^e^U 9iai s^pfieeded ii^ 

w WW out, ajthpi^gh Mr- yamj, whp 

wljF w^^^9i bw motions, oall^d out t<^ 

F to hskYi^ the haU-dqors clqs^. Ti^$ 

» «n(i§ncp ig.4n«t mm hwpn4 that of 
me^^ au4 b^ h#viag bpefi se^ on thf 
th0 TObbPTF «ot frr Irpm the K»pt PH 

, . )^ b^ aomq^tted. M mm w Mr. 
^ffM ms^^blp fk ^^(Mm\ %p» ^ ivinxt to 
Mil#'9 hp^p ^^ « «e%rpbrw<in^t. f»i4 

mm^ (tin wilia 9^4 tvo ^v t^ea qf t)if 

Ij^ttffl^ conofi^ed in * »PFlFrh»ilt calf 

If 1^ alsp fouftd to h» ? PPmWte d^ji^t 

pppfty. 4»on^ frtwr articles waf 

a PiHVfs bug, wj^wh thp farmer b«f*jrf 

»Wft!p tQ positively fs being the qpf 
|4 li^ woney qf wmch bp hf^ been 
filiii^b f fprtmiht afterwards was 

K f^ gf hjf p)i hif^^ in I^ondoDt 
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vduthqr infbrn^qa rei^ppftinf }^tx^ had been 
despatched, one of tha gf^g having turned king's 
pTid«^9e, Bqb JJuc^ w^a ^i^^fldi^^^ ^^t pff 

Stq Sh9^ fc»f tp^l, iR Ae OU^tW P"'^^ BP^pe- 
}<^mi PHI* l^e mw§ge4 by so^M m^i tP fnw^e 
W ^«ci|nftp:ppft tfi»« on th^ rpud. before ra%cMwf 
m 4a[^watlon, w4 WW Wfr «ftor^aiKiq t^lira 
•f. The ww^n ,an4 *e q^^ a^Wjiiat^ in 
qriw wpf # brought to triM, co?iYW^4» w4 MH- 
tenced tq trapsportfttton for life. 

Mr, Ipagg appear^ to h^ve ap(]^uired g)^t fire^it 
and popularity in thp county p| Suspfi by tp* 
apWf a* well ai bv the eppr jjy ^4 n^^tivity wfth 
If h^^ he fcted i^ hunting tho r^floalni^ pf ^le 
disperif 4 gft^g Qi^t pf the cp^nfy, 



ON THIl CHABAQTKR OF NAPOLBQN. 
l^aTEB* perhaps, w«s thara a public man ragvcd- 
^ig whom opinions hata difiered po widoly, and 
whose character hss bpen Qstimated in so many 
dilbrent liphta, ^ in the case of Napoleon. One 
class of wnters, phiefly his own countrymen* have 
eulogized him in Ipfty axprassions d prdiQund 
respect, almost of adoration: they have delighted 
in calling him ** the pride and glory of the French 
nation ;' ** the master-mind m the age ;*' << the 
greatest general and most opnsummate statesman 
of his own or of any other time, whose dauiitUes 
courage and varied talents were only equalled by 
hi9 unbounded ^ndness and generosity;" '< a 
man amongst a myriad* over whose aacred ashes 
countless ages may revolve before such f»)other 
brilliant star wiU appear to illunmi^tef with 
equally splendid and lasting ray«» tha enMro az- 
panse of our mighty globe." Others held him 
forwiprd a^ a bright ps^ainplpqf the inisappUfation 
of genius— <* as one whose mpntal facultiei were 
of the highest possible order, but whose disposi- 
tion was sangmnary, and utterly unworthy of his 
noble intellect ; who, had he devoted the almost 
boundless powers of his mighty mind to the 
pursuit of some of the peaceiul ^rts, instead of 
plunging into the vortex of wax, and only making 
use of his high mental and physical endowments 
i^ m^^iplylng the miserifs of the human race, 
liquid hate earned lor himaelf an exalted* «n ifa- 
pwjshablp name, great and enduring a« the wq^d 
Itsetf." 'Whi^tai^nrdpartyofbiqgr«phav»>dif- 
Um% in their iudgment firpm either of diMe mm- 
tiqnadi h^va danpunped Ha|^pn m <f a tdo^d- 
thiraty tyxunt* a monstar in husAan shape; whnse 
mii^d wae stoypd with na knowiedge* avtre the 
hlqqdy knpwledge pr war ; whoaa Mtrt never 
beat in 90ft f«ii)onsq to the oaUa of humanity ; 
^hpsp eye remained undimmed by tha tear of. 
pityi whose only aim was boundUas power; 
ifhoie only means of obtaining it was l^ Icim- 
pling bi| feUow-creatui«a in tbA dust ; whose 
very existanoe wa» a blot upoi^ the hiatpvy of the 
hw^m rap# ; and whoao nM»e pughl to hm Iwld 
in everlaet¥^ abhorrent* 

As yet, we are in too plpee proximity to the 
era of Happlepn tpbp able to l(Nnn a cprijeet judg- 
ment oi Ma ehaiapt^. Bpsl^rity^ in looking he^k 
upon tha incidents ai hie life wi^h ieelinftft un- 
biaaaed hj prajudi^^ irikl \>e^ enabled to arriye at 
i|n impart^l styimnacy gf the Yirti^ea and yieea of 
thift e^trovdinanr mAAi ^yhoae career, as exhibited 
in its various phasfi^—the obaeure soldier, the 
powerful moparohf the fallen exile— furnishes 
the meet atrikini| instance on reeord of the oertain 

4pwnJU of gri^pMii «nd inaeiliate An^bitipn* 
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A CHAPTER ON BEAUTY. 

BY M. 

It Km been said by some one, and if not said, 
it shall be said now, that no woman is incapable 
(tf inspiring love, fixing affection, and making a 
man happy. * We are far less influenced by out- 
ward loyeliness than we imagine. Men speak 
with admiration and write with rapture of the 
beauty which the artist loves, which, like ge- 
nius in the system of Gall, is ascertained by 
scale and compass; but in practice, see how 
they despise those splendid theories, and yield to 
a sense of beauty and loveliness of which the 
standard u in their own hearts. It is not the 
elegance of form, for that is often imperfect ; it 
is not in loyeliness of face, for there nature has 
beten perchance neglectful ; nor is it in the charm 
of sentiment or sweet words, for even among 
women there is an occasional lack of that ; 
neither is it in the depth of their feelings, nor in 
the sincerity of their affection, that their whole 
power over man springs from. Yet every wo- 
wan, beautiful or not, has that power more or 
less ; and every man yields to its influence. 

The women of all nations are beautiful. 
!Female beauty, in the limited sense of the word, 
is that outward form and proportion which cor- 
responds with the theories of poets and the 
rules of artists^^f which every nation has ex- 
amples, and of which every wofiian has a share. 
But beauty, by a biore natural definition of the 
word, is that indescribable charm, that union of 
many qualities of person and mind and heart, 
which ensures to man the greatest portion of 
happiness. One of our best poets has touched 
on this matter with the wisdom of inspiration ; 
these are his words : — 

*' She dwelt among tbe untrodden ways 

Beside the springs of Dove, * ' 

A maid whom there were none to praise, 

And very f^W;to*loTe. 
She lived unknown, and few could know 

When Lucy ceased to be: , 
Bat she is in her grave, and. Oh ! 

The difference to me V* 

This was a maiden something more to the 
purpose than the* slender damsels whom acade- 
mies create on canvas, or of whom some 
bachelor bards dream. The Poet of Rydal Mount 
is a married man, and knows from what sources 
domestic happiness comes. The gossamer crea- 
tions of the fancy, were they transformed to 
breathing flesh and blood, would never do for a 
man's bosom. Those delicate aerial visions, 
those personified zephyrs, are decidedly unfit for 
the material wear and tear of the world, and would 
never survive the betrothing. Not so the buxom 
dames of our two fine islands. It was the in- 
tention of Nature that they should be the mothers 
of warriors and poets and philosophers and his- 
torians, of men of sense and sci^ce ; and she 
formed them for the task. Look at them as they 
move along. If art, with its scale and its com- 
passes and its eternal chant of ** the beau ideal — 
the beau ideal," had peopled the world, we 
would have been a nation of ninnies, our isles 
would have been filled with lay figures and 
beings *' beautiful exceedingly," but loveless, 
joyless, splendidly silly, and elegantly contempt- 
ible. It has been better ordered. 

I have looked much on man, and more on 
woman. The world presents a distinct image of 
my own pdrcepti^ of btonty ; and from the I 



decii^ions of true love I could lay down the law 
of hum^m affection, and the universal smse en- 
tertained respecting female loveliness. There 
is no need to be profound, there is no occasion 
for research ; look on wedded society, it is visible 
to all. There, a man very plain is linked to a 
woman very lovely ; a creature as silent as 
marble, to one eloquent, fluent, and talkatite ; a 
very tall man to a very little woman ; a very 
portly lady to a man short, slender, and atte- 
nuated ; the brown weds the black, and the 
white the golden ; personal deformities are not 
in the way of affection ; love contradicts all our 
theories of loveliness, and happiness has no more 
to do with beauty than a gooid crop of corn has 
with the personal looks of him wno sowed the 
seed. The question, therefore, which some simple 
person has put, " Which of the three kingdoms 
has the most beautiful Irdies ?', is one of sur- 
passing absurdity. Who would ever think of 
going forth with the rules of artists in their 
hands, and scraps of idle verse on their lips, to 
measure and adjust the precedence of beauty 
among the three nations ? Who shall say which 
is the fairest flower of the field, which is the 
brightest of the stars of heaven ? Onel<)Ve8 the 
daisy for its modesty, another the rose for its 
splendour, and a third the lily for its purity ; and 
they are ail right. 

We know not, indeed, by our natural theory of 
female loveliness, which of the nations has the 
most beautiful women, because we know not 
which of them is the happiest. Wherever there 
is most bosom tranquillity, most domestic hap- 
piness, there beauty reigns in all its t trength. 
Look at that mud hovel on one of the wild hills 
of Ireland ; smoke is streaming' f^om door and 
window; a woman, to six healthy children' and 
a happy husband, is portioning out'a simple and 
Scanty meal ; she is a jgood mother and an affec- 
tionate wife ; and, though tinged with smoke and 
touched by care, she is warmly beloved ; she is 
lovely in her hiisband's eyes, and is, therefor^, 
beautiful. Go into yon Scottish cottage ; ^ere 
is a clean floor, a bright fire, merry children, a 
thrifty wife, and a husband who is nursing Uie 
youngest child and making a whistle for the 
eldest. The woman is lovely and beautiful, and 
an image of thrift and good housewifery, beyond 
any painter's creation ; her husband believes, her 
beautiful, too, and whilst making the little in- 
strument of melody to please his child, he thinks 
of the rivals from whom he won her, and how 
fair she is compared to all her early campanions. 
Or here is a house at hand, hemmed round with 
fruit-trees and fiowers, while the blossoming 
tassels of honeysuckle perfume us as we pass in 
at the door. Enter and behold that fSiglish- 
woman, out of keeping with all tlie rules of 
academic beauty, fidl and ample m her person, 
her cheeks glowing with vulgar health, her eyes 
shining with quiet happiness, her children swarm- 
ing like summer bees, her house shining like a 
new clock, and her movements as regular as one 
of Murray's chronometers. There sits her hus- 
band, a sleek, contented man, well fed, dean 
lodged, and softly handled, who glories in the 
good looks and sagacity of his wife, and eves her 
affectionately as he holds tJie shining tan&ard to 
his lips, and swallows slowly and wim protracted 
delight the healthy bev^age which she has 
brewed. Now, that is a beautifUl woman ; and 
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why is she beftatifal ? She is beautiful because 
the,gentlene8s of her nature and the kindliness of 
&er&art throw a household halo around her per- 
taa, adorning her as a honeysuckle adorns an ordi- 
nsry tree, and impressing her mental ima^e on 
Qpr minds. Such is beauty in my sight — a 
creation more honourable to nature and more 
Beneficial to man, and in itself infinitely more 
loTt^y, even to look upon, than those shapes 
made according to the line and leyel of art, 
irtich please inexperienced eyes, delude 
dronexs, fascinate old bachelors, and catch the 
eye and yex the heart. 



MONSIEUR DE PARIS, THE HEADSMAN. 

Tbe prince of the church and the executioner— 
the minister of God preaching the gospel, and 
^ minister of human justice, with his mission 
of pain and blood — the preserver of the soul, 
and the destroyer of the body — by a strange 
abase of words, and an accountable perversion of 
rsason, bear the same i^pellation : — 

Bossuet, Monsier de Meaux ! 
Sanson, Monsieur de Paris ! 

The office of executioner has not always been 
so degraded as it is now. Among the Jews, 
Sentences of death were executed either by the 
pickle at large, by the accusers of the con- 
oemned criminal, by the relatives of the homi- 
cide if the condemnation were for murder, or by 
other persons, according to circumstances. 

The sovereign often ordered those about his 
person, particularly if they were young men, to 
go and put to death some individual he named. 
We find many instances of this in Holy Writ ; 
and, f$x from any infamy being attached to such 
executions, they were deemed honourable. 

Among* the Greeks, the office of executioner 
was not despised. Aristotle, in his ** Politics," 
iJaces th£ executioner among the magistrates. 
rEee^en says that, from the necessitv of his 
iviiSss, he ought to be ranked among the prin- 
eqnd officers of state. At Rome, besides the 
fiefibrs, soldiers were sometimes ordered to exe- 
eo^ criminals, not only for militarv but for civil 
offioieeB; Neither was this service considered 
demding. Among the ancient Germons, exe- 
mMs were performed by priests, because this 
^^le looked upon the blood of criminals as the 
wSt agreeable offering to their gods. 
.' li Trance, the executioner had, like the king 
90. the lords of his court, the right of prise ; 
thiitls to say, he had the power to take from the 
nthaitttants of the place to which his duties called 
hBfii* such provisions as he required. But he 
was, nevertheless, obliged ultimately to pay for 
th^ at the expiraiion of a certain limited time 
of credit. 

^ At a later period, the officer of executioner fell 
mtoihe lowest state of degradation, from which 
it "Was, however, somewhat raised in 1790, 
^^Im the National Assembly, on the motion of 
HIbn de la Varenne, seconded by Mirabeau, 
^Mli^eed that the executioner was included in the 
<Qnl>er of citizens. 

f had long anxiously desired to be acquainted 
^iMk tiiis terrible functionary. I was curious to 
2^|qi in his own house, and surrounded by his 
jBy^to hear kim speak of his dreadful duties, 
W^Uer iM>ttnd8 of human language. Knowing 



no one who could introduce me to him, I deter- 
mined to introduce myself; and one morning 
bent my steps, not indeed, without' emotion, 
towards the Rue des Marais du Temple. 

Arrived at No. 31 bis, I saw that it' was ft 
small house, protected by iron raHii^, who^ 
interstices, closed by wood, prevented the eye 
from penetratihg into the interior. There is no 
opening in these railings ; the entrance to the 
sanctuary is through a small door conti^ous to 
them, on the right side of which there is a beU. 
In the middle of the door an iron slit, like those 
at the post-offices, receives the letters sent by 
theProcureur-G4n6ral to the executiener. 

I gently rang the bell ; the door was opened, 
and a tall, athletic youne man, about thirty years 
of age, politely inquired what I wanted. " Mr, 
Henry Sanson," said I, in a tiremulous voice. 
This individual was one of the executioner'* 
assistants. 

Among other accredited errors regarding the 
executioner in France is an idea that the office 
is ^rpetual in the same family, and the son 
obliged to succeed the father, ^o such thing. 
No man not under sentence of a court of justice 
can, at a period when the lowest citizen enjoys 
his civil and political rights, be forced to embrace 
any profession against his will. Another cause 
must be found for the son always reaj^g the 
bloody inheritance of his father. 

The executioner lives in a state of e±clvsion 
from societv. He can associate, out of his own 
family, with none but executioners; nor can he 
seek alliances anywhere but among executioners. 
Is it his fault if you have made him a man apart 
from other men? Would you give him your 
daughter in marriaee, or seek to become his 
son-in-law? Would you admit him into your 
house ? Would not his arrival at any place 
where you might be raise throughout your 
frame the same kind of shudder as if you were 
in the Jardin des Plantes when the lion had 
bioken loose ? And yet he is a man, as well as 
you — equally in need of friendship and love, 
which he can detaiand only from those circum- 
stanced like himself. He and his are like a 
family of Chandalas in the midst of a community 
of Brahmins. 

Do not, however, believe that the office of 
executioner can ever want an occupant. When 
Monsieur dft Versailles died without issue, some 
years ago, there were a hundred and eighty- 
seven applications ' fbr his office. Most of the 
candidates were old soldiers, several of them 
butchers. This fact leads to a horrible doubt. 
Can it be possible that all men are qualified for 
such an office, and that familarity with blood is 
alone wanting ? 

I return to my visit. 

I was ushered into a small room, where I saw a 
man about sixty, with a countenance beaming 
with mildness and candour, amusing himself at 
the piano. This was the executioner ! 

In the same room was his son, a youne man of 
three or four and thirty, with light hafr and a 
mild, timid look. On his knees sat a girl ten or 
twelve years old, lovely as an angel, remarkable 
for the beauty and nobleness of her features, and 
their expression of artless vivacity. She was his 
daughter. 

This family picture struck me forcibly; and 
Sanson must have perceived it. The fact is. 
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and, in > coiiTnBidon of neaily two haun, I had 

iti i^portiUiilfDf otnetTihg the Boiindjnd^c 
UlQ ptltity of mind of Mbiuieui de Faiu, 

iL Sanwm does not attempt to disgulte Ki 
tCUt«lj he feeU the stigma attached to hii litua- 
tibn. ButheiOpportait, ■ '■' - ■ " ' ' 

Ifte a philosopher. 

lUs feeling, hntfeVet, neret 6be« tii^de hitd 
fi^et the distance which lotJity hat placed be- 
tween him and tt. It vou bnt kut eight of it ul 
initant, M. Sanaob. woold take Caie to tecal it to 
" ±ihind. 



oflfering it to tne. Tbia depiulUie ftoi 

tabUabed euatom. of BnuS-tokera luiprUed tne. 
Oh a Sudden, mechanically, indeed, and without 
thought, and while abgocbed in con^rratibii, % 
oflteed him a pinch from m; box. He faised 
nig fiand in tok^L of refuSU, with an expiea- 
tloil Of coontenonce impoMible tt> ^cnbs, 
but Which Bent a chill through mi. uiihttppj 
Inlmt a recoltectiou of tlife past biought the 
bludd tingling to hia fidgets' enda ! 
■ M. Sansob delights in cohyeraationj probaWy 
Ijficatue he h«j lead Inuuh and with profit. He 
Iiat an eztenslTe and well'Choaen library, whtqh, 
tb hla hoiue, is not merely oTnamental. Ilia 
4>oakB, indeed, aie hia only society ; with thmr 
Ittd he can etcape &om embairasament and 
humiliation, conTerse witbmaBter-minds, obtain 
telief fionl hie horrible duties, coDsolation for 
the ICOTQ of his fellow-men, repoae for hk days, 
and al^p for hia nighta. 

Excluded fiom hviDg society, hie iifteicaurse 
ia With the gieat of poat axes— he can loolt oa 
thaib without a ahuddai— Ihay died not by hia 

Among ths booha were two Which 1 littli 
irks of M. d. 
m Condamn^.' 



Until then the ooBTersation had flagged; I had 



Folded sneaking on any subieoc b 
innGcted With hia office. But t 
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. tn^ns fro: 

elementary education. A* gare decisiuu Ulm 

would have done lianoui to t member of we 

Academy of Inacriptiona and Bellea LetttM. 
Tbia convenation on literary topics Sioje away 
Uie cold foTmslity which had before chilled oui 
intercourse. We becama like old acquaintance* } 
hia heart seemed to expand, ohd the inoral inan 
wat before nie wilhoUt diaguise. 

One would have supposed that the iiatun of 
hie <^ce, and the desiription of penoni witA 
whom it briaga him into connection, miiat liaTe 
extinguished in him all humane feeling ; — quits 
the reverse — they have fleveloped the most acuta 
sensibility. Thu man— who coldlj' inspect* the 
preparations for an execution, lauea piece by 
piece the dreadful instrument of death, oils tlie 
rop^B, and tries the «dge of the kni(^ with Ml 
fini^er— eanaot xeatt-altt hli tear* When y«U re 
mihdhfih ofanypast exet^ution. He raisMhll 
tnlee with eneth agaitiBt the {mntthWent ef 
death, enJa^a With a-' — " "- *^- — 

' ■ ' night effieac' 
the day of ei 



which might effiMciottil* b« aubstlMied ftir tt i 
d on Uie day of exdcMiOBb4 tfiay bd seen pale 
death, leFuafn^ flwd, and a«eitoiB* With feel- 



of diaguat and honor. Ihta faot if n 
known, nor should I have beUeved It had I not 
seen it. It ooghL likewiae, to b« witqestea bl 
thoae who, wit£ aU the weight and authoritj ^ 
l^h talent, cstt shame and obloquy upon tlui 
agent of the law, at tlie Same time tliat (Iwr 
proatrate thenuelTes with the deepeit zeqiect b^ 
fbte the power which makea biio act I 

&e remted to ma aoma caxious aneodotea con- 
oecning the last moments of certain celebrated 
criminals. I shall not record them bei:e. AmU 
facta Bodietiines a^dng, aometimes burlesqiie, 
such details are pftinful— they are like the smUea 
of a corpse rai a gibbet. I shall onl; mention 
why ths Bcaffold end guiUoUna are neW taksa 
down immediately after an execution. Por> 
merly they remained standing, the spiiny wliicli 
put the knife into action b^Dg iaMenad hf a 
padlock. 

In 1797, afUr an execution, tbe txecntioaer 
snd hia asaiatanla iad retired xv ^e first floor dT 
gle formed brtM 

" £2 

, .. beg that U. gsnaoo wouU 

lend him the key of the guillotine. A. iovroey- 
tnni barber had juat beoi takm) iii the set of 
BtesliAg a watch, wad the people, in their lore of 
summary iuBtie»i bad hoisted bim upon Ua 
scaffold, tied him to At fatal plank, alid 1^ 
under tha knife, and, but for the iirecaiiUaft 
taken, hia head would have been a&eady oft. 
"The executioner, who himself opened tha door, 
replied that li, Banaon was jast gone oai, amd 
had taken the key with him, but Would ntum 
in a couple of boun. There was no remedy but 
to wait. By degreea the crowd b^an to dis- 
perse, but the man devoted to death was Ijing 
under the knife. At laat, and after a lapse ol 
lime, every minute of which must have appeared 
an hour, he was released. Nothing can give an 
adequate idea of hia feelings, not of the agooj 
he endured during this novel species o/slow tor- 
ture. Ihia cizcumstanca occurred but a few 
Tears after the Bevolulion. The blood whiob 
nad Sowed during ^e two years of the Beign 
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DfTararhsdnot satiated the iBge for ezeoutions 
dinlijed by the multitude. 
Las from a motive of curioaity than to le- 
_ mind U. Sanson of the professed object of my 
nut, I bagged him to show me the room nhich 
onuined the instruments formerly used in the 
Miction of jadicial torture. The sight of this 
amam Med me irith houoi. One thlli| ih 
lliis wnserratory of iBul'deT is worthy of tnen- 
liim,— it ii the swonj Mth which the UUqni* 

de Lilly waa deo^Utod. '^■- ■■■ 

mumjactured on ptlWaw, 
■wim made before «U VU 
ject taloided. 

AC that period, «tal*«t Ih^ Hnatkftljle 
GieeoCiou took pUwil, m )|eltH| iat4» <a tha 
court wera in the UMi ^ ItaAabie tlpoH the 
pliifomi of the scellbfa, jtut M HHf w« U- 
culoaied, in the evening, to IHt ilimielVe* on 
Ihe b«nches which, InlKwiH QU^ VOM iUHW 
du itage at the theatres. Olt UlB 9ay of M. de 
UIl;'s execution these spectators Were more nu- 
mooasthan usaal ; and one of the most eager 
to mjoy the spectacle accidentally struck the 
■rm of ^e executioner at the moment the latter 
Hi balancing the murderous steel in liie air, 
ptenonsly to striking the fatal blow. The shock 
nwd the wsapon to deviate from a right line, 
id, insiesd of sinking the nape of the neck it 
Uunclheheadof the victim, which it pen e- 
mui, and stopped at the jaw. The iword was 
DOI^ud by coming in contact with a tooth, and 

iwainMe Uie tragtdy mth a cutlass L—I held 
I^btilswordinmy hand, and saw that a tooth 
iii|ht ttsily have oaused the notch. Another 
•wlots may not here be out of plsce. 

IbOat the year 1760, in the middle of the 
n^ three yoang men belonging to that high 
wsvf the nobility which had then a monopoly 
bn besking windows, insulting street paesen- 

Si and beatingthe guard— »nd which would 
MVB reviyed, after too long an interval, the 
PI, sitiavagant, and insolently aiistocratioal 
OHdiers of the Regency — were strolling down 
Ine Fiubourg St. Martin, after supper, laughing 
>iul talking under the influence of sparkling 
duuapaign. 

On their arrival in the Eue St, Nicholas, they 
uird the sound of instruments, and the musio 
niof BO lively acharact^ that it could not but 
ndicite a hearty bourgMii danee. How 
iius! it would enable thetil ts MM riM 
the reaiainder of the njgbt. 

One of them kno^ed U tti ^Mtt U WM 
"pmod by apolite, weU-dMMMWU. 

Ihe young lord hastened to eXpUItt tta ftto- 
nra of this unseasonable viidt. 

The gentleman, with bifid D^tenasi, dMllned 
ttercompany. " This Is a firnily paiiar, said 
li^ " and no stranger ssn be admitted," 
^"Tou SIC wrong," said the young aoWeman ; 

ws belong to the court, and we are dolDg you 
E^sst honour in condesc»tding to join ^ur 

t refliiB youi" 
-- -,s...,.w w. jvi* >u«>w the person you aro 
•MiesBing, or you would ba as anxiouB to wlth^ 
"Wwasyouareno* importunate to be adniilted." 
"Excellent, upon my honour !" said the must 
•israndthe wildest of the party, " and who 
Wdsraaieyoui" 



n the Ezeontioner of Paris." 
! ha! ha I What, is it yon cnt off 
make nerve* 



of quality — 
sntlemen — ia 
w that I do 



Tyaorsaftar- 

wari le man upon 

whos hia powers of 

MiUery. 

When I IfftUu kUMMoner'B boose my bosom 
*aa drMdhUr opprelMd. Tht &eab ait restoiad 
my tnind to its fimnar toDBi Of all the diflerent 
imBtMslotii whleh t nad fMHVed none remained 
but aprofbundeonttnaptlbr our civilization— and 
UiB predominant wish of my heart was the rori- 
■" penal code. 



''Once more, gentlemen, I n 
*r. Neither of you know th 



which I had lost sight of his s 

society, prompted by that natural warmth of 

feeling which urges us to make advancea to thos* 
please us, I instinatiTely hdd oat ley hand 
m. He drew back with a look of suzpriae 

and confusion. 
The snuff- boi occurred to my reooUeatieti, ni 

I fully understood hi* tboughla. The hand 

which comes in daily contact wlA orijna danA 

not press that of an honest man. 



At the ooronation of Queen Tietona tbe fO^ 
mlnations in the City were verr laviah f b*>t i| 
was observable that the initials of the 8eT»> 
reign bore a very great prsponderanee. Itia laii 
that she was taking an airing, with Ltnd titir 
bourne amount her retinue. " I>d jmi tbiakt 
my lord," sud hei U^eaty, addiesaing lliah 
" that my people are Binoere in their Bontfesta- 
tions of loyalty >" " Celtainly, youi Majflstyt 
and the Cockneys seem to hare anticipated yooi 
question by the answer so profttfely exhibited — 
•Veare!' • Veanf" (V. R.J 

DouBSTic Lira. — Pleasure u> to women what 
the sun is to Ihe flower : if moderately enjimd, 
it beautifies, it refreshes, and it improves ; if im- 
moderately, it withers, deteriorates, and destroys. 
But tbe duties of domestic life, exercised as they 
Boat be in retirement, and calling forth all the 
BBBsibilitiea of the f^tde, are perhaps as neces- 
eary to the full developMMsit of her channa, aa 
the Ibade and Oie dustew are to the rose, con- 
Annillf its bMU^ Mtd tnoreasing its fragranoe. 

EaUFaBS IH ISMi^Awe will be fiiur eclips 
In thenar ISIB— tWttigl tbesun and two of^l 
moon. The ecUpsa ^te sun vrill take place _- 
the 2Jod of Febraatt Mwi on the 17tb of August, 
but both will be te'ri'fbie at Greenwich. The 
moon will be Mitbll^ eidipsed on the Sth of 
lUnh, and of^l watte ted of September. The 
fOHnw will be Vfafth* and the latter invisible in 
ittis eountrf, •■ tt •*! "t* sixteen minutes before 
l&e tising of tW ^^ 

it tbe ftekoel of Design. Nottinghsm, a abort 
I time sinee,tt student copied from a plaster cast 
1 some poppy-Zieadi so natuiallj that ha waa found 
ijatt lulegi ovei them. 
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PEMSHUHSr-PLlCB 



PBNSHURST PLACE 



FsHSitoasT, in Kent, is about six miUs from 
Tuabridge WelU. A walk directlj from the 
oOce of the laitwaf station for some distance, 
and then a turning to the right, lends the pedes- 
trian to some steps over a paling, by which he 
may enWr an extensiTe park, gently difereiSed 
with hill and date. It is tbe park of PenshurEt- 
plaoe, or Penshunt Caetle, a name which calls 
up in the minds of all Engliehmen familiar with 
tlieir country's hiatory a thoiuand inteiealing 
associations. On approaching this venerable and 
time-lionDured pile, which rises on the site of an 
tEDeient mansion, reared in the time ot William 
the Conqueror, it will be seen to have two 
ftoBta ; one, facing the west, looked formerly 



into a conrt, the greater part of which was built 
hy Sir Henry Sydney, the fether of Sir Philip, 
and, as he was Lord President of the Council 
established in the Marches of Wales, it was 
called "the President's Court." The court hw 
latterly been thrown open, and is laid out as a 
flower-garden. The west front is of great leiuthi 
the styles of architecture are TorJous, and its 
parts of different dates. The fsi^de is of two 
battlemented stories. At each end a wing pro- 
jects, with dWersely- shaped toners; and the 
work, of brick and stone freely intermingled, 
gives to the edifice a singular yet venerable 
appearance. It is, in fact, an extentive pile, 
disposedin the form of a quadrangle, enclosings 
spacions court, and comprehending a great hw, 
chapel, gallery, and numeioua suilea of epatt- 
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Fuciag. Uie puk is the north and prmcipal 

front, which has been latterly lestoied, and 
eitubits a battlemented range oE stone buildings, 
with various projectiooj, lowen, and turrets. 
The old gateway tower remains. Over the door 
is s Etone tablet bearing the fulloning instrip- 

" The most religious and renowned Prince 
. Edward VI., King of England, France, and 
Ireland, gave this house of Penchester, with the 
msanorg, landee, and appurtenances ther unto 
belonginge, unto his tiuatje and wel-beloved 
lerront Sqro. William Sydny, Knight Bsnnret, 
lerringe him trom the time of his birth unto his 
ccTonsdon in the ofiicej of Chamberlayne and 
Sluaide of his hoosehald, in commemoration of 
vbieb most woithie and famous Knight, Sir 
Hcniie Sydney, Kniaht of the raoal noble Order 
of the Qarter, Lord President of the Council 
Hlsblishal in the Marches of Wales, sonne and 
hene q£ the afore named Syr William, caused 
tku tcwer to be baylded, and that his most 
<ic*llEnt Prince's arms to be erected, anno 
SMnini 1S85." 

Another tablet bears, emblaioned in stone. 



TB^ ASMS OP Q 

One of the most illustrious descendants of the 
eminent man on whom the royal gift was bestowed 
"«she whom Camden deaciibedas " The miracle 
ot anr age. Sir Philip Sydney," of whom, and 
of Algernon Sydney, we shsll haTe occasion to 
"peik in our neit number of Tales inn Rbad- 
IM08 poa THE People, our present purpose being 
"bIt lo offer our readers a description of Pens- 
Proceeding from the green court we enter the 
old hall, which ia traced bnck to the distant 
lime of Jlenry III. or IV. The timber roof is a 
cutiDiis piece of work, failing from age, end it is 
'1 be hoped will eomiiiue during the 






' going 



J that it may 1: 



ptfserTed as one of the many remarkable r'eli 
« bygone days. The floor of this apartment is 
)w<l The dais appears as it doea at Knole, and 
« otheif. instances, slightly rmsed; and on it 
» the table at which Edward VI., Elizabeth, 
Q«le» I. and IL, with other guests of lofty 
«peo, have shared tha hospiiality of the pos- 



sessor of PenehurBt. A huge pair of iron Aogi 

appears in the centre of the ball, where an 
immense fire must sometimes have been kept up. 
At the side the tables are seen where the retainers 
and others of various ranks ware' regaled. A 
door appears on the left-hand side of the dais, or 
rather to the right of the host as he presided, 
leading to a capacious cellar, from which good 
wine might be promply brought, with a liberality 
which rare Ben Jonson has not failed to cele- 
brate. 

On the left, as the dms ia viewed from the 
entrance, there is a flight of stone steps, liom 
the window of which is seen " the look-out," or 
keep, and a dinner-bell, .suspended between 
timbers now overgrown witb ivy, having (he 
inscription in raised letters: — "Itohert Earl of 
Lecealer, at Penshurst, 1649," 

The first apartment to which we are now 
conducted by this slight ascent ii^ the ballroom, 
where it is said Queen Elizabeth and Sir Philip 
Sydney have opened the ball. Hers is her 
Majesty's chair of state, which used to stand on 
the oaken steps at the other end of the room. 
The first pair of candlesticks made in England 
are suspended from the ceiling ; they are of 
glass, with brass sconces, and were presented by 
the same sovereign to Sir Henry Sydney. A 
sword of Sir Philip Sydney, having the bear and 
ragged etas', which he was the first to add to his 
crest, will be observed as another curiosity. The 

Knels of this room were painted by Vsnder- 
rcht. Among the pictures ia a group of birds, 
said to have been painted by the Earl of 
Leicester ; a portrait of Henry Sydney, Earl of 
Ronmey, when a boy, by Vandyke; and a 
picture of Mr. Perry and hie family, the &te of 
which does not resemble that of " The VUar of 
Wakefield's" domestic memorial, for it has 
" apace and verge enough," but if it did, there 
would have been little cause for regret. 

The visitor passes from the ballroom through 
the page's closet, to Queen Elizabeth's drawing- 
— ~ which appears in faded lustre, but in the 



Rembrandt, by himaelt; Dudley, Earl of 1 
ccsler; Lady Elizabeth Sydney; and Mary de 
Medici. Two others are specially deserving of 
notice. One is that of Sir Philip Sydney, the 
beat representation extant of that remarkable 
man; and one of Algernon Sydney. The aspect 
he bears is strikingly accordant with his general 
character, and the porcrnit ia one of those 
artiaticnl works which commend themselves to 
the mind as Stamped by unimpeachable fidelity. 
Hie hand rests on a folio volume having as its 
title " Libertas." The Tower of London forms 
part of the background. The date of his execu- 
tion is also given—Dec. 7,1633; snd It is worthy 
of remark that his Christian name is spelt 
Algernoon, probably after the style of its pro- 
nuncinlion by the family. Here is one of many 
memorials that — 



aught U9 how ngbtfulli k 
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The tapestry-toom was so e&Iliid from the two 
pieces of that kind of work suspended from its 
waUs about three centturies ago — one repre- 
senting • The Triumph of Ceres ; ' the other 
< JSolus unbarring tne Winds/ Here, among 
various pictures by Holbein and others, is one of 
Sir W. Sydney, to whom Edward VI. presented 
the estate. William III. and Mary his Queen 
are here, painted by Wissing. A pencil drawins 
may also be observed by those who are interested 
in a race unhappily passing away; it is a por- 
trait of ah old gamekeeper named Saxby, who 
lived with three generations of the Sydney family. 
Ladies will not fail to notice in this room a 
hexagonal table with embroidery work, similar 
to that executed at &e present day, from the 
hands of Queen Elizabeth. The chairs of this 
room are beautifully caryed, but of later date 
than this curiosity. 

A(]yoimng the tapestry-room is the priyate 
closet, containing pictures of yarious merit. 
There are ateo an ola cabinet of tortoisesheU and 
brass, and a fragment of a mirror in a rude deal 
frame, part of the shaying-glass of Sir Philip. 

Tlie last room shown is the picture-gallery, 
-^ith its caryed fireplace, panelled sides, and 
oaken floor. Here is a table with the arms of 
t^e family painted in fresco. There are no fewer 
than ninety-fiye quarterings. A large cabinet is 
also worthy of inspection ; it was presented by 
James I. to !^bert Sydney, first Earl of Leicester. 
It is adorned by a series of painted panels, and 
also by another of brass busts. Among the 
pictures are two by Simon Mercati — of JesUs and 
the Tirgin, bearing date 1340 ; and Abraham and 
Isaac, by Guircino da Cento, But some parti- 
cularly inyite attention: one is the united 
gortraits of Sir Philip and his elder brother in 
leir youthful days; another of their mother, 
Lady Dudley ; and a third of Dorothy Sydttey, 
the Saccharissa of Waller, in the character of a 
shepherdess. She appears a truly lovable 
creature, a)id we feel no surprise that the poet 
should haye aspired to make her his own. 
PlerhapS he^ friends opposed his pretensions ; 
perhaps he was unhappy in some of his 
apptoadht^; at all eyents, as we have her fair 
face at this moment fully before our mind's eye, 
we are strongly inclined to acquit her of all that 
is unamiable and ungenerous, and to avow our 
utter scepticism of eyerything to her disad- 
yantage. The remains of Lady Dudley's man- 
doline are here also, haying for its date 1697. 
Its strings are gone, like the music which they 
once eaye forth to her delicate touch. From 
one of the windows of this room the visitor looks 
into the President's Court. 



Long-dated Bill. ^ It chanced one gloomy 
day in the month of December, that a good- 
humoured Irishman applied to a merchant to dis- 
count a bill of exchange for him at rather a long 
though not unusual date, and the merchant 
having casually remarked that the bill had a 
great mstoy days to run, " That's true," replied 
the Irishman, " but then, my honey, you don't 
consider how short the days are at this time of 
the year." 

** Come here, and I'll lick the whole of you," 
as the little boy said to the glasses of barley- 
sugar in the confectioner's window. 



POPPING THE QTTMTIOK. 

A HINT TO BAOHELOBS. 

TttEBS is no more delicate step in lifb than Hie 
operation designated by the elegant phrase I 
haye selected lor the title of my present lucu- 
bration. Much winding and caution, and pre- 
yious sounding, is necessary when you haye pj^ 
a fayour to ask of a ^eat man. It Is ten chances 
to one that he takes it into his head to consider 
your request exorbitant, and to make this the 
pretext for shaking off what he naturally con- 
siders a cumbersome appendage to his state-»a 
man who has a claim upon his good offices. But 
this hazard is nothing in comparison with ^e 
risk you run in laying yourself at the mercy of a 
young gipsy, fonder of fun and frolic ^an any- 
thing in life, Eyen though she love you with 
the whole of her little heart, she possesses a 
flow of spirits, and woman's ready knack of pre- 
serving appearances ; and, though her bosom may 
heaye responsiye to your stammering tale, she 
will lure you on ynth kind complacent looks, 
until you haye told " your pitiful story," and then 
laugh in your face for your pains. 

It is not this, either, that I mean to eitpress. 
Men are not cowards because they see distincUy 
the danger that lies before them. When a person 
has coohiess sufficient to appreciate its full ex- 
tent, he has in general either self-possession 
enough to back out of the scrape, or, if it is 
inevitable, to march with due resighl^on to 
meet his fate. In like tnanner, it }m not that 
poor pilgarlic, the loyer* has a dear notion 
(persons in his condition are rarely troubled 
vtdth clear notions) of what awaits him, but he 
feels a kind of choking about the neek of his 
heart, a hang -dog inclination to go backward 
instead of forward, a check, a sudden stop in all 
his functions. He knows not how to look, oi 
what to say. His flne plan, arranged vrith so 
much happy enthusiasm, when sitting alone in 
his armchair, after a good dinner and two or 
three glasses of wine, in the uncertain glimmering 
of twilight, with his feet Upon the fender, proves 
quite impracticable. Either it has escaped his 
memory altogether, or the conversation per- 
yersely takes a turn totally different from that 
by which he hoped to lead the fair one from 
indifferent topics to thoughts of a tenderer com- 
plexion, and thus, by fine degrees (he watching, 
all the time, how she was affected, in order tfb be 
sure of his bottom, before he makes the plunge), 
to insinuate his confession, just at the moment 
that he knows it will be well received. 

The desperate struggles and flounderings by 
which some endeavour to get out of their em- 
barrassment are amusing enough. We remember 
to have been much delighted, the first time we 
heard the history of the wooing of a noble lord, 
now no more, narrated. His lordship was a man 
of talents and enterprise, of stainless pedigree, 
and a fair rent-roll, but the yeriest slaye of 
bashfulness. Like all timid and quiet men, he 
was yery susceptible and very constant, as long 
as he was in the habit of seeing the object of his 
affections daily. He chanced, at the beginning 
of an Edinburgh winter, to lose his heart to Miss 

; and, as their families were in habits of 

intimacy, he had frequent opportunities of meet- 
ing with her. He gazed and sighed incessantly— 
a yery Dumbiedikes, but that he had a larger al- 
lowanoe of brain ; he followed eyerywheie ; ha 
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•i^ diWt U ki^oth^r ; ^d^et. notwithstanding 
Ul stoftiMt xHeftolutiohb— libtuHth^t&nding the en- 
0Miij^0it kflbrded hitk l»r the lady, a woman 
of ISm. ifi^b saw tfhi&t hk lordship would be at, 
e^toiOQ hU cWaCtet, was buperiot tb girHsh 
awtiti<m, and made evert iidvance consistent 
im it^ihisilt delicki^— tix^ winte:^ was flut 
Ik^ !nt6 mlnit, ahd he had not fet got his 
mtMa Opened. Mainma at last lost Ul patience ) 
ittdbhe oa^, ifh&n his lordship %a8 taking his 
vM loiinge ih the dtawing-room, silent, dt 
^l^Mlnif tax obc'asional monosyllable^ xhe ttobd 
mf imptlt left the xbom. ahd locked the |>ailr 
in akme. wheh his lordship, bn 6^tayin| to 
tab his leaye, discore^d the jbredibainent in 
trl^ he stood, d des^^ate fit of resolution 
$)slM, him. Miss • sit bending most ^si- 

:jr oveir lier lifefedlfe, a deep blush on her 
His lordship adVanbed towards her, but, 

heart by the %ay, |)as8ed on in silence to 

end ot the rookb. He tetnmed to t^e 

t akaih witnotit effect. At last, nertr- 

f like one about to ^ring a powder- 

ftbht)fed BhOT-t bAfh^A Kftr-^" MlAA . 



tb^b^d short before her-^^ Miss 
^irry infe?** "With thb glrealest 
f&ylord,'* irti the ahswer, giten ih 
V ibihblH^at tuhid, hUt uiil&lteHiik voice, 
.4 di^et crimsbn 8uff\cised the fkce of the 
ijmir. And a tight good wife she tnade to him. 
IqI^ ]^tlemen, equall^rnervbtii, and unaided 
bf til^ a aisblMinautig and ingenious mamma, 
m <66ot]i«b to thb p!^ of wooing by projty. 
TUtH ilijr^tisih Which t can by nb means fb- 
lOlbliilM. I£ a male agbnt be etnt>loyed, there ito 
"^ ^Miyet that bdfbte he i)3 aware, ne begins to 
^Biihseli. Talkingoflote. bTbn m the 
t^ with a woman, is a tlckiibh miitteh 
( Wt€ awakehed, %hi)6h we thought ^ere 
tl^|> for bter, and 1^ groW desirous to 
kt6 to ontseites thb pretty sentiments 
lihe |b "veil es);>resBe$. A female go^- 
0k bi 1^ dihgdrouB ; but I bannot con- 
*irmL ¥htt Wc^ k man bkn bVer address a 
^VMiliM M6 "^^ Whbm he had not cDutage to 
lr^)iikn^ 

» tlie bhflbscmher. had a freak of edii- 

a Wi^ ^o^ himself. He gbt two orphah 

t^tiru^ted to his bare, on entering into 

Anees tb educate and provide for them. 

oved too mulish to omke anything of. 

*r jtteW %'p everything hb bould hare 

And y%t he gaye up the idek of 

her, ti^ausb she one day ptuchased a 

f mbre gaudy than itecorded with 

hical n<^ioA6. Of course, It never 

lb h. ffedaratiotu I Wish it had, that one 

lUifVb ^een ^th >hat degree of gdv6e a 

d divest himsellfbf the grave ana bom- 

bh^ihictefs of papa and pedagogue, to 

the tsfupple, insinuating deportment of 




Idl 




are a setof meh whose sufecess in woo- 
lfl||HMid it is unfailim? — I cannot comprehend. 
Cp^^ emaciated, ShUoW divines, who never 
^^!6b parson in the face whom they address — 
l|»1mbVer speidc above their breath— ^ho sit on 
^iikermost edge of their chairs, a full yard 
"'^ " from the dinner-table. 1 have never 
of these scarecrows fiail in getting a 

fibh wife. How it is, Hbateli knowB ! 

tftdflfdie ladiBii aak Hibni ! 




Onb thing » cbttahkf t^ liafa^ HkVe n«¥«l 
been tible to '''Pop the qnetttW.'* Like t^ 
inspired wHtbr, aihohg the things beybhd Oie 
reach of myintulect, ift '* the Way of & milk With 
a maid." By what witchery he should if¥er fif^ 
able to induce hbr, ''he^fireeunho^uAedtMnditi^oA" 
tb « bfihg into ciireuthtcribtltm aiidbonflhe," fk 
tb ihb a ^vstei^. Had it bbeh btherwiiib^ I 
should hbt have been at thii time the Ibnely iA^ 
matb 0^ h dull houfee-Hme Ifho can scteciAy 
diim kindf ed with any httnlah bbilig<^in ahorti 

iLtk Old BaokbXiOr. 



Tttte HAPPt Urg QV k y AttlsA PBIESi? 

IN SWEDEN. 

{From th§ German*) 

SWsDEir apiH, thb condition of a parish priefct 
is in itself sufficiently happy; in Sweden, them 
mueh more so. There he e^bys summer and 
winter pure and unalloyed by any tedious intet'- 
ruptions. A Swedish spring, which is blways a 
late one, is no repetition, in a lower key, of i^ 
harshness of winter, but antieipateb and is d 
prelibation of perfbct s^inftier-^lad^ with blotu 
sbms— ndU^t with the lily MA the iose ; insbi^ 
much that ft SWbc^h summet-Hight i^pf^sentt 
implicity one half of Italy-, «nd a %iiiter>n^|^ 
one half of the wt)rld betide. 

I will bbgin With Winter, iind I wHl suppose ft 
to be Chiistmas. *the ^eak, whom we shiKa 
imagine to be a Oerman, iind summoned fioAi 
the southern cUmate of Oetmany tipon preAentil^ 
tion to the church of in BV^ish hamlet lying hi 
a high noiat latitude, Hses in cheerfulness M^t 
seven o clock in the morhing, and till half-pafe% 
nine he bums hte Utmj). At nine o'clock the 
stain «t6 still shining, and the undouded mootn 
eVeb yet longer. 1^ nrolbngation of sttolight 
into file forenoon is to him deiight^il ; foir he it 
a German, and has a sense of sometiiiBg marv^ 
Ions in a starry forenoon. Methinks I behbid 
the |)riest and Hs flock moving t«y#airdB the 
church With lantetns; the lights dispetsed 
amongst the crowd eonsebt the bbngregatioii 
into the i^pearanbb of some domestib grbup 'Ot 
larger household, and carry the priest oadt to 
his childish years during the winter season ftfeA 
Ohristmas matins. When every hand borb iti 
candib. Atrived at tiie pulpit, he decia!res to hii 
audienbe the plain druth, Word for Word, as ib 
stands In t&« Gospel : in the presenbe bf QM^ 
all intellectual pretensions are eidfed upon to be 
silent ; tlie v^y reason ceases to be reasona'Ue ! 
Nor is anything reasonable In the Bight bf Ood 

but h sincere and tipright heart* 

« « » • * 

Just as he and his fiobk ate issuing from i!tm 
church the bright Christmas sun astends above 
the horizon, and shoots his beams upon t^eir faces. 
Hie old men, who are numerous in Sweden, are 
all tinged With the colours of youth by the rosy 
morning lustre ; and the priest, as he looks awAr 
from them to motlier eiarth lying in the sleep o« 
winter, and to the churchyard, where the flowers 
and the men are all in their graves together, 
might secretly exclaim Wi<^ the poet : — ** Upon 
the dead mother, in peace and utter gloom, are 
reposing the dead children. After a time, up 
tises the evedasting sun ; and the moliier starti 
iipMthdbtixiaaoiisofthelieftTtBDiy ^Umnwltih * 



^ 
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reioircctipn of her ancient bloom:— And her 
cb^ten h—Yts : but they muit wait awhile.** 

At home he is awaited by a warm study, and 
a "long-levelled rule" of sunlight upon the 
book- clad waU. 

The afternoon he spends delightfully; for, 
having before him such a perfect flower-stand of 
pleasures, h^ scarcely knows where he should 
settle. Supposing it to be Christmas-day, he 
preaches again, ^ preaches on a subject which 
calls up images of the beauteous eastern land, or 
of eternity. By this time twilight and gloom 
prevail tlurough the church: only a couple of 
waxlights upon the altar throw wonderous and 
mighty shtdows through the aisles; the angel 
that hangs down from the roof above the bap- 
tismal font is awoke into a solenm life by tne 
shadows and the rays, and seems almost in the 
act of ascension : through the windows the stars 
or the moon are beginning to peer ; aloft in the 
pulpit, which is now hid in gloom, the priest is 
inflamed and possessed by the sacred burden of 
glad tidings which he is announcing ; he is lost 
and insensible to all besides ; and from amidst 
the darkness which surrounds him he pours 
down his thunders, with tears and agitation, 
reasoning of future worlds, and of the heaven of 
heavens, and whatsoever else can most power- 
fully shake the heart and the affections. 

Descending from his pulpit in these holy fer- 
vours, he now, perhaps, takes a walk ; it is about 
four o'clock ; and he walks beneath a sky lit up 
by the shifting northern lights, that to his eye 
appear but an Aurora striking upwards from the 
eternal morning of the south, or as a forest com- 

Stsed of saintly thickets, like the fiery bushes of 
OSes, that are round about the throne of God. 

Thus, if it be the afternoon of Christmas-day ; 
but, if it be any other afternoon, visitors, perhaps, 
come and bring their well-bred grown-up dau^- 
ters ; like the fashionable world in London, he 
dines at simset; that is to say, like the un- 
fashionable world of London,, he dines at two 
o'clock ; and he drinks coflee by moonlight ; 
and the parsonage- house becomes an enchanted 
palace of pleasure gleaming with twilight, star- 
light, aQd moonlight. Or perhaps he goes over 
to the schoolmaster, who is teaching his after- 
noon school ; there, by the candlelight, he gathers 
rotund his knees all the scholars, as if— being the 
children of his spiritual children — they must, 
therefore, be his own grandchildren ; and with 
delight/ul words he wins their attention, and 
pours knowledge into their docile hearts. 

All these . pleasures failing, he may pace up 
and down in his library, alrei^y, by three o'clock, 
gloomy with twilight, but fitfully enlivened by a 
glowing fire, and steadily by the bright moon-' 
light; and he needs do no more than taste at 
every turn of his walk a little orange marmalade 
— to call up images of beautiful Italy, and its 
gardens and orange- groves, before all his five 
senses, as it were, to the very tip of his tongue. 
Looking at the moon, he will not fail to recoUect 
that the very same silver disk hangs at the very 
same moment between the branches of the laurels 
in Italy. It will delight him to consider that 
the Eolian harp and the lark, and, indeed, music 
of all kinds, and the stars, and children, are just 
the same in hot climates and in cold. And when 
the postboy, that rides in with news from Italy, 
winds, his hon^ through the b^mlc^ . and with a 



few simple notes raises upon the frozen window 
of his study a vision of fiowery realms ; and 
when he plays with treasured leaves of roses dipd 
of lilies from some departed summer, or with 
the plumes of a bird ot Paradise, the memorial 
of some distant friend ; when, further, his heart 
is moved by the magnificent sounds of Lady- 
day, Sallad season, cherry-time. Trinity Sun- 
days, the rose of Jime, &c., how can he fail to 
forget that he is in Sweden by the time that his 
lamp is brought in ; and then, indeed, he will be 
somewhat disconcerted to recognise his study in 
what had now shaped itself to his fanc^ as a 
room in some foreign land. However, if he would 
pursue this airy creation, he need but light at his 
lamp a waxcandle-end, to gain a gliihpse through 
the whole evening into that world of fashion and 
splendour from which he purchased the said 
wazcandle-end. For I shoiQd suppose that at 
the Court of Stockholm, as elsewhere, there must 
be candle-ends to be bought of the state footmen. 
But now, after the lapse of half a year, all at 
once there strikes upon his heart something 
more beautiful than Italy, where the sun sets so 
much earlier in sunmier-time than it does at our 
Swedish hamlet ; and what is that f It is the 
longest day, with the rich freight that it carries 
in its bosom, and leading by the hand the early 
dawn blushing with rosy light, and melodious 
with the caroUing of larks at one o'clock in the 
morning. Before two, that is, at sunrise, the 
elegant party that we mentioned last winter 
arrive in gay clothing at the parsonage ; for they 
are bound on a little excursion of pleasure with 
the priest. At two o'clock they are in motion ; 
at which time all the flowers are glittering, and 
the forests are eleaming with the mighty light. 
The warm sun threatens them with no storm nor 
thunder- showers; for both are rare in Sweden. 
The priest, in common with the rest of the com- 
pany, is attired in the costume of Sweden ; he 
wears his short jacket with a broad scarf^ his 
short cloak above that, his round hat with float- 
ing plumes, and shoes tied with bright ribbons : 
like the rest of the men, he resembles a Spanish 
knight, or a Provencal, or other man of the south ; 
more especially when he and his gay company 
are seen flying through the lofty foliage, luxuriant 
with blossom, that within so short a period of 
weeks has shot forth from the garden-plots and 
the naked boughs. 

That a longest day like this, bearing such a 
cornucopia of sunshine, of cloudless ether, of buds 
and bells, of blossoms and of leisure, should pass 
away more rapidly than the shortest, is not diffi- 
cult to suppose. As early as eight o'clock in the 
evening the party breaks tip; the sun is now 
burning more gently over the half-closed sleepy 
flowers ; about nine he has mitigated his rays, 
and is beheld bathing, as it were, naked in the 
blue depths of heaven ; about ten, at which hour 
the company reassemble at the parsonage, the 
priest is deeply moved, for throughout the hanr.let, 
though the tepid sun, now sunk to the horizon, is 
still shedding a sullen gloom upon the cottages 
and the window-panes, everything reposes in 
profoimdest silence and sleep ; the birds even 
are all slumbering in the golden summits of the 
woods ; and at last the solitary sun himself sets, 
like a moon, amidst the universal quiet of nature. 
To our priest, walking in his romantic dr^ ss, it 
seems as though rosy-coloured realms vref^- laid 
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opeiL in^vrliidh flnfies and i^ts range ; and he 
womd search feel an emotion of wonder if, in 
this hour of golden vision, his brother, who ran 
vwsf in chUdUiood, should suddenly present 
hunself as one alighting from some blooming 
heaven of enchantment. 

The priest will not allow his company to 
dfepart; he detains them in the parsonage 
garden— where, says he, every one that chooses 
may slumber away in beautiful bowers the Iwief 
warm hours until the reappearance of the sun. 
This proposal is generally adopted, and the gar- 
den ii occupied ; many a lovely pair are making 
hdiere to sleep, but, in fact, are holdine each 
other by the hand. The happy priest walks up 
and down through the parterres. Coolness comes, 
and a few stars. His night violets and gilly- 
flowers open and breathe out their powerful 
odours. To the north, from the eternal morning 
of the pole, exhales, as it were, a golden dawn. 
The priest thinks of the village of his childhood 
fiar Mftij in Germany ; he thinks of the life of 
man, his hopes, and his aspirations ; and he is 
calm and at peace with himself. Then all at 
once starts up the morning sun in his freshness. 
Some there are in the garden would fain con- 
found it with the evening sun, and close their 
eyes again ; but the larks betray all, and waken 
evnry sleeper from bower to bower. 

Then, again, begin pleasure and morning in 
their pomp of radiance ; and almost I could per- 
Boade myiK^ to delineate the course of this day 
also, though it differs from its predecessor hardly 
by so wofux as the leaf of a rosebud. 



BniA-oitDiNAiiY CiRouMSTANCB. — Heudorson, 
the cM>rated actor, often related to his bio- 
paAar, Mr. Ireland, the following very extra- 
el:diB«ry story ; — ** When my brother was ten, 
and I not more that eight, years of age, our well- 
b^bg depending wholly on our mother, she was 
afflicted with a violent nervous disorder, which 
had sunk her into a deep melancholy. While 
suffering under this, she' one morning left her 
hoQse and children, who waited her return with 
impatience. Kight approached, but she did not 
eome home. Full of terror, we went in search of 
her. Ignorant what course to take, we wandered 
tmtil midnight about the places where she used 
to valk, but wandered without success. We 
agreed to return home ; but neither of us knew the 
iray. Fatigued, alarmed, distressed, we sat down 
on a bank to weep, when we observed at some dis- 
tance aluminous appearance, and, supposing it to 
be a eaiKlle in some friendly habitation, hastily 
directed our steps towards it. As we moved the 
11^ moved also, and glided from field to field 
TO a considerable time; at length it seemed 
htA; arid, on our near approach, vanished on 
tls 1^ of a large piece of water. On the margin 
mifimnd our mother, in a state from which she 
VH fonsed by our tears and embraces." He 
4inqf8 asserted that he religiously believed it 
ym'Mia^ker an ignua fcUttus nor a creation of the 
tion, but a kind interposition of Provi- 
ibr l^e preservation of the widow and the 
r's sons. 

lijottng lady was accosted by a clergyman in 
tliftirhen going to church. He asked her why 
Aiilpl not go across the fields ; upon which she 
^imif ^ They are too sHk-ith for me." 



POPULAR PASTIMES. 

SOLUTIONS TO BIODLBS IN OUB LAST NUMBBB. 



1 — Flea. 

2.-.puflr. 



3.— A pair of com 
4.— VI., IV., v.. 




NAMES OF KIMQS AND QUEBNS £XPaBS8EO 
ENIGMATICALLY. 

1. — Four-fifths of a map, and three-fourths of 
something smaller. 

2.-^An English article and a French negative. 

3.— To eat hastily (introducing a vowel). 

4. — A conqueror and a couple of vowels. 

DISTINGUISHED CnA&ACTEBS BNIGXATICALLT 
EXPRESSED, BY XAZBPFA. 

1. — Never despairing ; 

Resolving to ** rough it" ; 
Merry, not caring 

For Dame Fortune's buffet ; 
Thinking dejection ridiculous, 
Tossing vain fears to— Old Nicholas. 

2. — ^The token of defiance fetter 
Unto a very useful letter. 

3. — The diligent letter disclose. 
And fix on a place of repose. 

4. — Old I can never be ! 
Young I shall ever be ! 

5. — The unassuming female's detestation. 
And (planting you within) an elevation. 

6. — A habitation small ; fashion hath not refined it ; 
One consonant before , one conionant behind it. 

7. — Add " Jones" unto me, and there will appear 
The sinner's terror and the sailor's fear. 

ENIGMA BY C08MIC08. 

I'm in the stars, thoueh not in the planets ; 

Never in stones, yet always in granites ; 

I'm never in Heaven, but always on earth ; 

Always in merriment, and ever in mirth ; 

You hear in the present, though not in the past; 

See me in the storm, but not in the blast; 

I fight with aU warriors and die vrith the brave, 

A lover of freedom and friend to the slave. 

CONUNDBUMS. 

1. — ^Why is a musical composer like a gentleman 
popping the question ? 

% — ^Why are washerwomen the silliest of people ? 

A Dabk Mobnino. — As dark as if all the ne- 
groes of Africa had been stewed down into air. 

A Cube fob Chilblains befobe they abe 
Bboken. — Wash them in water as hot as you can 
bear, and dry them with a cloth ; rub them with 
spirits of hartshorn before the fire, and keep them 
warm. 

SovEBEiGN KEMEDiBS.—For the gout, toast 
and water ; hooping-cough, ipecacuanha ; bile, 
exercise ; corns, easy shoes ; blue devils, em- 
ployment; rheumatism, new flannel and pa- 
tience; toothache, extraction; debt, retrench- 
ment ; love, matrimony. 

A Reason fob Babking. — An evidence in' a 
court speaking in a very harsh and loud voice, 
the lawyer employed on the other side exclaimed 
in an anmry manner, "Fellow, why dost thou 
bark so niriously?" "Because,*' replied the 
other, " I think 1 see a thief/* 

Conscience may be said to be the voice of the 
sold, and the passions the voice of the body. 
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TH« NIGHTINGALE THAT SINGS IN THE 

WINTER. 
The following be»«tifiil lines, addre88fl4 tp Jtnny lind, 
are from oar amnsing friend Puneh. They do infinite credit 
to the heart and head of the writer, and ought to be quoted 
by eTery periodical in the kingdom. 
When the waten are ttark, and the crystalline snow 
Spttk)«s keen and unchanged in the mom's ruddy glow, 
And the prism-coloured icicles flash in the sun, 
The bitter cold stills all the son^-birds but one. 

Now the linnet, t^e lark, and the throstle are dumb. 
E'en the stoiU little vftw'^ gallant heart in o^f rpon^e. 
And the Nightingale, wpbler so wondrous of tone, 
That sings In the witter, is tuneful alone. 

Sweetest creatare, ip song without rjyal or peer, 
Far more inwardly vibrate tiiy notes than the ear. 
For there speaks in that music, pure, gentle, refined. 
The exquisite voice of a bet^utiful mind— 

Of a spirit of earnestness, goodness, and truth. 
Of a heart full of tender compassion and ruth. 
Ever ready to comfort, and succour, and bless. 
In sorrow and sutflering, in want and distress. 

And the Nightingale's name by f4int voices is praised. 
For poverty aided and Charities raised ; 
Not more good was the bird in whom phildhood believes — 
The Redbreast that covered the children with leaves. 

And in tribute and love to a Memory revered. 
By her magical voice noble monuments reared. 
The high-minded communion with Genius attest. 
Which gloriously thrills in the Nightingale's breast. 

Now this Nightingale rare, in the winter who sings. 
Being not yet a seraph, is one without wings ; 
And ner name, which has travell'd as wide as the wind, 
Is kind-hearted, generous, dear Jbmnt Limd. 



A OANDID ANSWER. 

I bought a seal, whereon was Guind 
Playing upon an ancient lyre I 

A friend exclaimed, *' How very stupid. 
What does it meat, may I inquire ?" 

»Tis for a hillet-doux" I cried, 
** And satire is contained therein \ 

Fer Cupid plays the lyre outside, 
To show I inay the liar within ! t 



ThB A&TIST, THB SOBBAMBB) AND THB MlS^ 

8T88IPFI. — Just then a voice from the shore 
hailed them — ** Look yur, you with that awful 
ugly hat — what in thunder are you slttin' out 
thar iu ths rain iar ? Who are yqu ^ What are 
you goin' to do?" *'I am going tp canTim the 
Mississippi," said Sam Stockwell, the artist. 
" You're an electioneerer, ax* you }** inquired the 
squatter. ** No, not exactly, said Sam, •* ex- 
fif^ in a smtUl way for mv own H^clivf ^^albene- 
at. I i^m going to * take Vsk^ i^ver.' ** " Ww im» 
y<)u goi|x' to take it to V* inqvi^efl the squatter. 
" .^roun^ thp cQT^ntry,** #i4d Sam, " and over 
tQ Englipd. I am p^ting it. " Her you got 
B^y pabin chalked down }** <* Yes/' answered 
Sam, " and you too." " Good, by thunder I" 
gaid the squatter. ^* When yoi^ sho v me to them 
JngUsh fellmrst just tell 'em I'm a Mississippi 
ficream9y* I kin hoe more corn in a day than 
a^y Va<^lE.e8 mf^chine ever inye^tedf ^nd whe^ I 
mt aaythln', from a bullock down to hum<^ 
iiatur, they ginerally think lightnin* is cpmin." 
" Are you a Taylor man V* ^lquired Saof* " No, 
by thunder," says he. " Cass, the^ ?*' mquijred 
Sam. " Well, I calculate not, itraofl^r," shoutpd 
he. "What! do yoii support van Bqren?" 
pontinued the artist. ^* No, sir," s))Outea the 
screamer ; "I support lEIetsy and the ohi^eii, 
p^ it's tight sorewmg to get alcmg with tjaein." 



m&CSXiLANBOITS BMS^NOS. 
OHOQTs.-T-'B^vft k fk T^tj qI^ Mymg* ^tbat 
persona horn on Q)uri8tma«*CT0 cai^ot fee 
ghotts." It is also gi^vely ass^rte^ ** that g^ts 
themselTes cannot appeiHr on Ohm^mwireTe." 
Shakspere seems to nave been "aw^M^e^ o^ the 
latter saving, for in his tragedy of *'^vnWt" 
we find the lollowingli^es :— 

** Some tay that ever *f ainst tbi^ season comet 
Wherein owr Qariours birth is celebrated 
This bird of di^wning singeth all night long, 
And then they sigr no spirit dares stir abrMd." 

Teb )^BWTOX7m>i4Ain) Doa.-*A yme} was 
driven aa the beach at Lydd, in Kent. Tk» snrf 
was ToUina fruriously, o^ht poor fel^frs were 
crying for help, hHt not ft b^t^t oeuld b^ go-off 
to theiv assiatimoe* At length a genUemim 
came on the beach accompanied by hi» New- 
foundland dog. He directed the attention of the 
animal to the vessel, and put a short atie)^ into 
hit mouth. The intelligent and couipageous 
fellow at once imderstood his meaning, and 
sprang into the sea and fought his way through 
the waves. He could not, however, get dose 
enough to the vessel to deliver that with which 
he was charged, but the crew joyfully made fast 
a rope to another piece of wood, and threw it 
towards him. He saw the whole business in an 
instant : he dcopped his own piece, and imme- 
diately seised that which had been cast to him, 
and then, with a degree of strength and deter- 
mination almost incredible, he dragged it through 
the surf and delivered it to his master. A line 
of communication w^ thus formed, and every 
man on board was rescued from a watery grave. 
— Youatfs Humanity to Brutes, ' 

Ak I&ish Wii<i<i — A miser in Ireland made 
the following will : — " I give and bequeath to my 
sister-in-law, Mary Dennis, four qld worsted 
stockings that she will find under my bed. To 
my nephew, Charles Macartney, two y^ir of 
stodi^ings, lying in the bo3( wh^re I kept my 
linen. To Content Johnson, of his Mi^^dtf's 
dth Regiment of Foot, my only pair ^f wMte 
cotton stockings and my old scarlet gre^$ ooi^t 
And to Hannah Bourke, ipy honsekpep^r, in 
return for long and faithful services, my cr^i^^ 
earthen pitcher." Hannah, in img^» xpsiy^aed 
to the other l?g4iteAs her valuable share ox th^ 
property, and then retired* In equi^ r^e, Clmrles 
knocked down the earthen pitohear, fropi whiah 
roUe4 » mnlUtude of gum^as^ THi^ wat&otwm 
led to an examioatipn oi the stockingsi wh^on 
were in like manner crammed with *' yellow 
boys." 

AxTRj^^rrrvB N^ws pon ona Co^MT&Twoifnv 
▲T Hoiin.-f-Qnt of the femMe immigrsmte who 
recently arrived at Melbonme by the WiUi^m 
Stewart, eight were married within tweaty-four 
hours f^fter their landing. An ofer ma^^ to a 
ninth (a cautions Scotch lassie) wf9 d^forsed fiy 
the fail? one, who, with some slight ftdnmbrf^li^ 
as to higher aspirations, professed her intentm 
to <* wait » wee while/ T!ke Porikm4 Qmirmmf 
in noticing the nuptial arrsngemftnts, oao\j ifh 
grett^d that the ladies hsd not been lane* ^ ^ 
^at delightful bay* wh#re double the ni 
wdild have met eligible matches in hi 
ni^nber ^f hoursr •* -Eiight wftddings in twc^fity- 
fonr honrs/' quoth our oontempor^i7» *' P9fii^ ^ 
in FortUnd there would have been siztw^ i& 
twelve P-r-^vflr#lwMi /puni4 J^aa |6, 1$4S, 
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kitBaseiJH T&ABtnoN of thb Obioin of 
hrbux CoBir. — There is a place on the banks of 
the soft-fiowmg TJnadilla, not far from its con- 
i^ce with the Susquehannah, which in former 
3^Mr8 was an extensive beaver meadow. The 
Ihbrt turf iloped down almost to the brink of 
ths stream, whose banks in this place nourish 
Bot a single tree to shadow its Waters. Here, 
whete they flotf over pebbles so smooth and 
ihiny that tiie Indian maid who wandered along 
the margin would pause to eount over her 
itrings of wampum, and think the beads had 
dipped away, there came one day some girls to 
bathe i and one, the most beaufi^l of all, lin- 
tmA behind her oonpanions to gather these 
blight pebbles from the bed of the river. A 
water spirit, who had assumed the form of a 
mosquito, sat long watching her from the shore. 
Qi IpQ^ed At her shining shoulders— at her 
jiipi^ lookci, ao4 the gently swelling bosom 
over which they fell ; and when the maid 
lifted her rounded limbs from the water, and 
i^ped lightly upoi^ the green sod, he too 
niid himself from the mossy nook where he 
had been hidden, and, recovering his own shape, 
nn to embrace her. The maiden shrieked, and 
fied ; but the enamoured spirit pressed closely in 
pqrsuit, (Mid the meadow affording no shrub nor 
eoTBTt to screen hex from her eager pursuer, she 
tamed again towards the stream she had left, 
lad mac^ for a spot where the wild flowers 

Sews grew tall and rankly by the moist margin, 
le spirit still followed her ; and, frightened 
i&d fatigued, the girl would have sunk upon 
the ground as he approached, had she not been 
supported by a tuft of flags while hastily seiz- 
log a|id twining them around her person to hide 
\m shame. In that moment her slender form 

Sew thinner and more rounded ; her delicate 
It became indurated m the loose soil that 
opened to receive them ; the blades of the flag 
hrpa4ened ai^und her Angers, and enclosed her 
^mdsi while the pearly pebbles that she held 
Sttd?ed themselves into milky grains, which 
▼ew kept together by the plaited husk* The 
bltQ^ wt^t^r ^irit sprt^ig to seize her by the 
teghaic tht^t yet floate4 io. the breeze ; but the 
Biken tassels of the rustling maze was all that 
net hif grasp. 

Iha Cns.U(pu& Tbm at Windsor Castlb,— 
4.0hmt«A»i U$» is armually prepared, by tier 
Jqjssty's command, for the royal children. 
Thfb tree employed for this festive purpose is a 
miBg fir, ^bOHt e^ght feet high, and bas six 
uers of branches. On each tier ox branch are 
yayiged » do^cen wax tapers. Pendent from the 
huttchea lure elegant trays, baskets, honkonnih'es, 
•ad oth^ receptacles for sweetmeats, of the most 
lapd expensive kind, and of allforms, colours, 
^^es of beauty. ^Fancy cakes, gilt ginger- 
f^i eggs filled with sweetmeats, are also 
" by yariously'-ooloured ribands from 
'barftfie)i0^. TUe tree, which st^mds upon a 
\¥^^^ ^tb wbite dama«k, is supported 
^ loot by piles of sweets of a larger kind, 
9lil^^4aty9 and dolls of all descriptions, suited 
youthful fancy, and to the several ages, of 
bn« of royalty, for whose gratification thej 
'displayed. The name of each recipient is 
' to the 4oU, bonbon, or other present in- 
Jbr it> so tbat no diflerence of opinicm 
^loioe of dainties may ariso to disturD 




the equanimity of thft Qhistriotit jtnrenfletu On 
the summit of the tree stands the small figure 
of an angel, with outstretched wings, holding 
in each hand a wreath. Similar trees are ar- 
ranged in various apartments of the oastie, 
for the Duchess of Kent and the royid 
household. These trees are objects of muoli 
interest to all visitors at the castle, frotn 
Christmas-eve, when they are first set up, 
untill Twelfth Night, when they are finally re- 
moved. They are not accessible to the curiosity 
of the public, but ber Majesty's visitors accom- 
pany the Queen from room to room to Inspeet 
them when they are illuminated, tier Majesty's 
tree is furnished by his Boval Highness rrince 
^Albert, whilst that of theBrmce is furnished ae- 
eording to the taste of hey Majesty. The other 
trees are jointly provided by her Majesty and the 
Prince, who plan and arrange the gifts of the 
tBhle.-^Iikistrated New* 

Dr. Youno. — In the war in Flanders, the ce- 
lebrated Dr. Young, author of " The Nigjht 
Thoughts," attended the English army inquauty 
of almoner. One day, being deeply engaged in 
reading **The Tragedies of.^£schylu8," he entered, 
in his reverie, the camp of the enemy. He was 
surprised to find himself seized ; he was taken as 
a spy, and conducted to the general. The doctor 
informed him of his name, which he was no 
stranger to, and told, with the greatest sim- 
plicity, the circumstances of his adventure. On 
which he was received with the greatest dis- 
tinction, and had soon the liberty of returning 
to the English camp. 

Saoacity of a Shbsp. — A decent carter, em- 
ployed by a large carrying company in this town, 
keeps several horses ih his stable, and amongst 
them a stallion. Between his dwelling-house 
and stables is a court, the free run of which is 
enjoyed by a pet sheep, which finds sleeping- 
quarters with the horses in the stables. Well, a 
few days ago, about two o'clock in the morning, 
whilst the honest carter was in bed, he was 
awakened by a <* tap-tap" at the back door. 
The sound, which was i^epeated, being of an 
unusual character, John got up, repaired to the 
door, and cautiously challenged the applicant 
for admission. No imswer, save the tap, being 
vouchsafed to his reiterated ** Whae's there r ' 
he slowly opened the door, peeped out, and lo ! 
there stood Mr. Sheep, quietly looking up in his 
face I He instantly chased the pocnr animal into 
the eourt, closed the door, and returned to bed. 
Scaroely five minutes elapsed, however, till the 
dunt-dunt at the door was again heard. John, 
who was just dropping over into the nicest, co- 
ziest snooze imaginable, bounced from bed, quit» 
indignant at the impertinence of his untithely 
visitor, and, snatching up a cart-tram, opened 
the door with the intention of ** doing" for poor 
Mr. Sheep. Luckily for both, however, as ihe 
door opened, he heard a strange noise proceeding 
from the stable. The thought immediately struck 
him that somethbig had gone wrong, and pro- 
ceeding across he fbund tiie stallion broken loose, 
in a paroxysm of fury, and biting and kicking 
at the other beasts, and everything in hid way. 
Thus, it would appear, the sagacious sheep had 
gone over to report the state of matters, and, 
tiiough driven back, wiaely persisted in sum- 
moning the gudeman to stay the fttfy o^ the 
riotous htvtie,-^Ayr Adv0rH$09'4 
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Things as thbt Wbib.— Two maidea ladies, 
who have just taken a house at Weston-super- 
Hare, have such a fondness for things as they 
were, and such an utter abhorrence of railways, 
that they last week despatched from London a 
small wageon-load of furniture drawn by three 
horses and attended by two mei^ . After five 
weary days' journey, the distance of 140 miles 
was performed, at the expense of £12, and the 
loss, through breaking, of a handsome mirror. 
Tallied above that sum. The same goods could 
have been conveyed by rail in a few hours, and 
delivered at less than one quarter the waggon 
charge. — Bristol Journal, 

Sprains. — When a joint has been sprained, it 
should be kept perfectly at rest; and, if the 
ankle or k^ee, the person should lie in bed, or 
on a sofa. Warm moist flannels should be re- 
peatedly applied for some hours, and a bread- 
and- water poultice on going to bed. These should 
be continued for a few days, and no attempt 
made at using the joint. If the pain be very se- 
-vere, and continue so for the first or following 
days, leeches may be applied, and repeated 
once or oftener. Some persons are fond of 
putting a vinegar poultice on at once ; but I 
think this is better left alone till the tenderness 
have subsided, and there remain only a little 
pain and stifihess in the joint, then a vinegar- 
poultice is a very good .application, as it pro- 
duces a diversion of the low inflammation going 
on in the ligaments, by bringing out a crop of 
pustules ou the skin, at a time when, the pres- 
sure in rubbing any stimulating liniment cannot 
be borne. When the pain has entirely ceased, 
the joint must not be carelessly used ; and, if 
it be the knee or ankle sprained, walking till the 
joint become weak and ache, must be most care- 
fully avoided, as irrepara)jle mischief is thereby 
very often sec up. Shprt and gentle walks only, 
therefore, may betaken, and may be repeated 
by degrees more frequently during the day, if 
they do, not produce pain or fatigue. A joint 
often swells -a long while after a sprain ; under 
which circumstance it is best to bind it up with 
straps of soap-plaster, or a roUer.— Dr. South*8 
Household Surgery, 

The Koh-i-nook Diamond.— In the extract 
published ixoxn, the Delhi Gazette^ the Koh-i-noor 
diamond is described to be " the largest and most 
precious in the world." This is very far from 
being the case. The Koh-i-noor, or *< mountain 
of light," formed one of the eyes of the jewelled 
«* peacock" of the famous " musnud,** or throne 
of Aurungzebe, the ** Tukh-i^toor" (peacodt 
throne). Its twin jewel, the " Koh-i-toor," is 
numbered among the crown jewels of Russia. 
The latter weighs 139 carats, and is a fac -simile 
of the other. It is a rose-cut, and they originally 
constituted together a doulde rose- cut diamond, 
similar to that of the ** Maximilian" diamond, 
which descends as an heirloom to the eldest son 
of the reigning Emperor of Austria. The '* Dena- 
i-noor," or " sea of light," which studs one of 
the armlets of the Schah of Persia, is a table 
diamond, but of extreme purity, and weighs 186 
carats. The diamond of me Biajah of Matan, in 
the island of Borneo, the " Pitt," or Kegent dia- 
mond of France, and that which, studs the im- 
perial sceptre of Russia, infinitely surpass in 
value the Koh4-noor. Runjeet Singh, Rajah of 
the Punjaub, plundered the " Koh-i-noor''^ from 



the ex-prinoes Sohah Shujah-ool-Moolk and 
Schah Femaun. At the deaUi of Runjeet Singh 
this diamond fell, by <* lot of inheritance," to 
Schah ^oojah-ool-Moolk, and, at his deaUi, was 
bequeathed to the hideous idol of Orissa ! The 
recent war in Mooltan, and disturbances in the 
Punjaub, have induced the British resident at 
Lahore to secure, as a hostase, the person of the 
boy-King, Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, and at 
the same time to seize the Koh-i-noor. The 
*' Nassuck" diamond, plundered during the 
Mahratta war from a Peshwah, or feudal chief- 
tain, is a kindred exploit* Such is a faint linea- 
ment of the countless and curious adventures of 
thiB imperial and oriental gem — a real romance ! 



NOTICES TO COEBE8PONDENT6. 



jSU communications for the Editor of** Tales ondBoadlnga 
for the People " must be directed to No. 10, Crane-^outi, 
Fleet-street; and post-paid. 

N.— Have we not seen N.'s writing before 7 If so, we think 
the signature should have been M instead of N, Tour 
notion is somewhat Qoixotish ; but we should prefer 
adopting it to inserting any of" B.'s essays." 

Dickey Sam.— We are delighted to hear horn oar old 
friend , and thank him for his contribution ; but we fear it 
is not quite up to his usual mark. 

Atticus.— Many thanks : we shall be happy to hear from 

?-ou whenever you feel disposed to favour us. What you 
lave sent shall appear. 

G. C. S. M.— The Editor is happy to resume his acquaiot- 
ance with a gentleman to whom he was once indebted for 
many interesting biti oHocal information. 

A Student.— Rome was not built in a day; when we caa 
get some good receipts we will insert them. Can you as- 
sist us 1 . 

Mazefpa.— You will find that some portion of what yoa 
have favouied us with has been iiiscrted. The great 
length of the other is oar only objection. You shall hear 
from us soon ; for the present, accept our best thanks for 
your kindness. 

YouNQ Chbetwood.— Delighted to renew our acquaint- 
ance — hope to have something more worthy of your name 
shortly. 

CosHicos.— We should have no objection to adopt the plan 
you have kindly suggested, if it were not that we intend 
giving a great number. We shall feel obliged by the 
answers accompanying the charades, &c. Accept our 
thanks. 

Charles B.— Accept our thanks for the trifle sent ; it is 
declined : but we shall expect something more worthy of 
your mu8« and our pages. 

Solus. — There is alwavs great difficulty in obtidniog a sew 
publication. Our httle work is not generally known 
amongst toe trade ; in a few weeks it will be found in all 
the shops east, west, north, and south. 6olus*8 is not tiie 
only complaint we have had by many. Order the work of 
your newsman. 

L. M. 0.— We thank you J'or your kind wishes; it is by 
the recommendation of our good friends we hope to suc- 
ceed. Probably in our next. 

G. M. F. Olbnnt.— The Editor begs you will accept hi> 
best thanks for your contributions and good wishes. 
With respect to name, certainly. 



The Editor presents his grateful aoknowltdgments to 
his former friends, who kindly assisted him in Ms literary 
labours, when Editor of ** Tracts for thePeople,*' and hopei 
he shall not be forgotten by them, in his efforts to give 
variety to his present work. To the following his thviks 
are particularly due :— Mary, M. Clarke, Young Cheetwood, 
Viles, Quiver, T. Y., Alpha, P. J. A., Dickey Sam, A.B., 
Mazeppa, G. C. S. Mills, C. C. M., T. P. (Glasgow), 0. 0., 
W. H. H., A. B., H-b— y. F. G. (Hull), T. L. D., W. H.G., 
J. W. E., and C. R. (Dublin). 

Correspondents must not expect answers to their com- 
munications under a fortnight. 



London:— Printed and Published by Palheb andCLiT- 
TON, 10, Crane-court, Fleet-street; and Sold by Cliavb, 
1, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. 
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PEICE ONE PENNY. 



BATTLE ABBEY. 
BiiTU b a town in Sussex, about six milei from 
HMtiogi. Its original name was Epiton ) but it 
■oak ita present name from the decisive battle 
Am^t on the 14th of October, 1066, between 
Kog Hatold and William, Duke of Normandy, 
in iniicb, the former and 60,000 men were killed. 
TUi is commonly called tlie Battle of Hastinga. 
Bf tluB decisive mow, in favour of the Conqueror, 
Btittun became subject to him, and lie wss soon 
■flascknowledsedKine of England. OnHcath- 
Ud (oi HeadfiddX V^^^, where the battle was 
i)ii|dit — so oalled',^robablr, from so many heads 
* UTes having been lost on it— he founded a mo- 
BMtoy of Bensdiotines, dedicated to St. Martin, 
Amb abbot iraa mitred, and callett it Battle 



Abbey, both in commemoration of Ms own anc- 
ccBB, and that the monks of it should piay for the 
souls of the slain. The erection of this abbey 

So " Abbatico de Bello," as it was called in 
tin) was commenced by William the Conqueror 
in the course of the year foUowins the battle of 
Hastines, in confbrmity, it is said, with a vow 
which he had made before the fight ; but it waa 
not completed until 1091, in the reint of William 
RufuB. The high altar is asserted to have been 
placedon the spot where the dead body of Harold 
was found. It is more probable, however, that 
the spot was that on which the royal standard 
was raised at the commencement of the battle. 
The house was originsllj a statelypile, and sajd 
to be almost a mile in compasa, tiie boose was 
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formerly intended to contain 140 monks, but 
only 60 were placed in it, who were brought 
over from the Monastery of Marmottstien, in 
Normandy. Many manors, chiefly in the coun- 
ties of Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Oxford, and Berks, 
were bestowed upon it, along with the most 
an^de privileges — exemption from all taxation, 
the rights of free warren, treasure trove, and 
Sanctuary for the greatest villains that fled to the 
monastery, as well as independence from episco- 
pal jurisoiction. To the abbot was given the 
singular prerogative of pardoning any condemned 
thief or robber whom he should meet when on 
his way to execution. 

Numerous charters — granted by the Conqueror, 
"WilliamRufus,HenryI., and by other kings down 
to Henry IV. — in favour of Uiis establishment 
are still preserved, copiesof several of which may 
be seen in Dugdale's '* Monasticon." Its pos- 
sessions, in the course of time, were greatly ex- 
tended, through the liberality of its regal patrons. 
The abbot enjoyed the dignity of wearing ihe 
mitre, and was always summoned to Parliament 
so long as the ancient religion lasted. The last 
individual who held the office was named John 
Hammond. He was elected in 1529, and in 
1538 he surrendered the monastery to the King. 
According to the valuation which had been taken 
a few years before, its revenues amoimted to 
£880, according to Dugdale ; but Sp«ed says to 
£987. John Hammond retired <m a pension of 
£66. 13s. 4d. 

After the dissolution the property was granted 
to a person named Gilmer, who, after pulling 
down a great part of the buildings and disposing 
of the materials, sold the place to Sir Anthony 
Browne. The latter soon after commenced the 
erection of a dwelling-house, on the site of part 
of the old monastery, which was finished by his 
son, the flrst Lord Montague. This building, 
however, fell afterwards mto ndns; but the 
estate having been purchased by Sir Thomas 
Webster, the ancestor of the present Sir Godfrey 
"Webster, a new house was built, which still 
exists. 

Only a fragment of the church now remains, 
from which it is impossible to trace either its 
form or extent; but there are still to be seen some 
arches of the cloisters, a hall ealled the refectory, 
about 150 feet in length, and another building, 
detached from the rest, exhibiting the remains 
of an immense room, 166 feet in length by 35 
in breadth, the walls of which are still adorned 
by twelve windows on one side and six on the 
other. This is supposed to have been the great 
hall in which the abbot and his monks gave their 
more solemn entertainments. Good living seems 
to have been cultivated in the establiSimeut. 
The ample kitchen still exhibits the remains of 
no fewer than Ave fireplaces. 

One of the most striking parts of this ruin is 
tlie beautiful ereat gate at the entrance of the 
qu^angle,. bi which the engraving in our first 
pase 19, a representation, and for which we are 
moebted to the kindness of Mr. Landells, the 
talented artist of the Lady's Newspaper, for the 
use. This gateway is supposed to be of the reign 
of Henry VI., and, with its battlemented 
towers, is. a very imposing structure. Until 
^bout fifty years ago the apartment over the 
gateway was used as a town-house ; but on the 
18th of September, 1794, the roof was driven in 



by a violent storm of wind and rain, and it has 
not since been repaired. 



THE KECORD OF A NIGHT. 

" Can such thingB be. 
And overcome us like a summer-cloud, 
"Witkout our special wonder?" — ShakspIbji. 

Aiiii was gloomy magnificence in the chamber of 
death: the bed-curtains of sable velvet were 
fastened back with cords and tassels of burnished 
silver; the sheet, which covered the cold remains 
of mortality stretched beneath it, was of white 
cambric of the finest texture, richly embroidered, 
and the wax candles, which gleamed cold and 
ghastiy on the imoovered face of the corse, were 
shedding their faint light from candlesticks of 
ebony*, Hi^ed with pearls. Six maidens, in robes 
of white satin, knelt before a temporary altar 
blazing with Jewels at the further extremity of 
the ^>«rtment ; while, nearer the bed of death, 
the same number of youths, clad in mourning 
habits, chanted the De Ptt^^mdis almost beneath 
their breath. But th«r« waa yet another in that 
place of sorrow,— a young and lovely woman, 
with a blanched cheek and a dimmed eye, whose 
grief seemed deeper and leM susceptible of con- 
solation than that of the maiden train, whose 
glances traveled at Int^raLs from the death- 
couch to the jewelled altar, and thence to the 
band of mourning youths beside them. Her eye 
strayed not for a moment: she was kneeling close 
beside the dead, and at times the deep breathing 
of her anguish caused an imdulation in the light 
oaml^ric which covered the body. She vras very 
beautiful ! and as she bent towards the cold clay 
of the departed, with her long hair scattered overj 
her shoulders, and h^ large dark eyes raised ' 
pray«r, while her loose raiment floated round he 
like a cloud, she seemed some exquisite maste 
pieoe, marble-hewn, and moveless. After a time 
the Dt Proftmdit died away on the lips of the 
mourners, and there was a strange stillness in 
the death-room: the curtains of heavy black 
velvet which i^ll over the wide casements of the 
ehamber, the sepulchral flickering of the wax- 
lights, and the large, heaver bed, with its dark 
mockery of pomp, whereon might be easily traced 
the outline of the corse, with its closed eyes and 
bloodless lips fully revealed ; and that chilling 
and mysterious rigidity of feature and expression 
so peculiar to death, laid bare, as it were, to the 
most careless gaze, made every woman-heart, 
save one, quail and sink in that proud chamber. 
Suddenly a low whispering reached the ear of the 
mourner beside the couch ; she started, and 
looked round. A frown, half anger and half 
anguish, was upon her brow, as with a haughty 
gesture she waved her attendants from the room; 
as they rose to obey the signal, the turret-clock 
sounded the eleventh hour, and, ere its iron 
tongue was mute, each had reverentially bent 
the nead before the death-couch, and departed. 
When the wide door slowly closed behind the 
train, the lady rose from her knees ; she let 
fall a thick curtain before the altaX", which 
totally obscured its brilliancy, and thf6w the 
upper part of the spacious ehamber into deep 
shade; and, after having traversed the floor 
Oxuje or twice with ti step so noiseless that 
it was unechoed, she again threw herself 
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teiide the cone, and entwined tier small pale 
fingers in the dark tntaa of curling hair which 
laid upon the forehead ; she smiled as the raven 
Icicti dnng round her hand, but the smile was 
on; of fear, not happiness : then she cast her 
rhite srniB across the body, and bent over it undl 
ter cheelt lesled upon that of the dead ; and ere 
loDgihe pressed her lips upon the lips and fore- 
liesd, which met them with the chill of marble. 
She ipoke— words of terrible meaning— of unholy 
luppUcation — of frenlied punoni eed «tu md 
umn she wrung the hud ■wMob she graspsd In 
lia emotion, and hesoujbt it to return her claap ; 
tlieii she bade the eyeswhkli hadsaoftni looktd 
into hers to answer them now, as th«T WM* 
TOO. to do— and the lips which she had fnMWd, 
lorelimihei kiss, and to whisper love, as tiitf 
iid ever done, " Am not I your witef" she 
inurmiued in her passion i " Am I less tender. 
Id! belored, than when you. won me to your 
Mi} Did you not sweai that while I tired, 1 
•'■-"-■ ' • • - Arise, ihen^sWBlic ; 



uduU me yours, ai ye have «*■* don«— remain 

■ilh me nntit my poor earAly pflgilmga is past, 

>°d Te can lie side by al^a whtre you are now 

MTEKled— hear me— aoiwer iM — obtrj mel" 

, She ipoke in her passion, and »ho mm* answered : 

3i;ilQight pealed frora tlH tunat'Clock, and at 

ite iut itroke of the Ilodt the hand of the ladjr 

*>s fast locked in that of the corse. A cold 

limiler crept over her frame, but she did not 

'pal or stir : a claoimy arm wound itielf round 

I w slender figure, and again a lip, with the ohill 

l^f the grsve upon it, lesMd on hers ; eyes looked 

HUD her too — large, and dark, and searching 

Bn^bnt there was no light in them ; and, 

^pUy, the coveting quiyBred above the limbs irf 

^pufaonL she had called from his rest, and he 

BtoK. Instinctively she disengaged herself front 

fhiiclstpand sprang &<>m the floor; — in a moment 

F te (toad beside her ; his grave-clothes clung 

I flMely about bis Umbs, which were wasted and 

whle; his parted lips, wreathed into a ghastly 

■^iie, revealed the white and daziliing teeth. 

wneidi them, strangely and fearfully ; and cold, 

took, soulless eyes glared full upon her wilh a ; 

W m which affection and inanity were super- 

MWisUy blended. A sudden thought flashed 

"rai the spirit of the lady when she beheld 

"^ fearful and unhallowed aocomplishment 

il her unholy abjurations. She sprang towards 

"6 curtain which concealed the altar, but a 

•udsouud, lika ihat of the night wind among 

l»ie», caused her to look round ; her unearthly 

""^ipinion stood in the centre of the floor. I 

^^ifing in every limb, and veiling his eyes 

"jth hii bony and MoodlEBs hands, lest fte Ught ; 

« thM jewelled shrine should flash upon them i : 

*i she knew that from his lipe proceeded that ' 

*fri(flrag and thrilling sound. She withdrew j 

■"h«Bd trom the dark drapery ] heavy eobs , 

"W tnm ber overcharged heart, but she could 

r" *eep -. in her blindness she had recalled the ! 

Wone fmm the grave, hot she had not looked j 

"lad Wm thns ! After a while she again ap- , 

^hed the quailing form, and with kind words, 

™ngh tiley tremHeil on her lips, ihe besought , 

•flrtoo and a blessing. There was no r^ly ; 

*°ltes the nllied hn b«vadeKd and iiUi^ [ 
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Xb« Morning light bad gradually brightened 
into day, and yet no summons came from the 
dMOi-chamber to the wondering and bewildered 
aienmers. At length a favourite maiden ven- 
tured to uQciose the door, hue the lady did not 
tnm hei head at the sound ; she was kneeling 
beside the bed, with her cheek resting on that 
of the corse, which lay stretched rigidly beneath 
its covering as they had last beheld it ; its hand 
was in hers, and their hair was mingled on the 
pillow. After the pause of a few moments they 
bent down and breathed her name. She rose 
slowly, and passed her hand over her eyes, like 
one who strives to awaken from a fearful dream, 
and then she cast a hurried and Icrrifled look at 
the corse. Those who stood round her were 
anuwed, fbr her hair had become partially grey, 
and she was pale and wasted, far beyond what 
sorrow, even deep as hers, could have wasted 
her in one short night— ibr in their soft and 
tranquil jest they had found it but too short — 
yet they dared notquestion ber ; and when, in a 
deep, stem tone, she bade them bear their lord 
to the grave ere the san set, they marvelled still 
more, ^ he was bat newly dead ; nevertheless, 
they knew that she brooked not argument, and 
they obeyed. 

From that day she withered ; and for the flxst 
time since the hasty funend of her lord, was the 
door of the death -chamber opened, on the evening 
when a. prieet and a leech left hei bedside, and 
bade her maidens prepare her shroud, for that 
she wonld never more need garment iu this 
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THE GOLD MINES OP CALIFORNIA. 

Tub latest accounw from Americn remove all 
doubt H8 to the productiTeneis of tbe gold mineB 
or "diggings" la Califomift. Larga quantities 
of gold diwi have been teceiTed in Philadelphia 
and New York, andgereralpieceaof thepter.ious 
metal haye found tlieir way to London. Cali- 
fornia ia aituato oa the veatem aide of the great 
North American continent, and is waflhed by 
the Pacific Ocean ; the gold region ia about 80 
to 110 miles N.E. from San Francisco, in N, 
lal. 39«, W. long. 122" 30', along the banks of 
the Bio de las Plumas and Sacramento rivers ; 
bw M these gold washings are from the lofty 



Sierra Nevada and the coaat-ran^ of tnonn- , 
taina, and as these mountaina, with the same 
f^Gological features, extend about 800 miles, " it 
ia believed, naf , partially known (says the Phila- 
delphia correspondent of the JJtn-ninjr Chrmiidt) 
that the golden lumps, scales, and debriti extend 
laoTe or leM richly over the vslleys and plains 
for that entire length, and from two or tl^ee to 
twenty miles more in breadth. Such ii report. 
such ia the belief; but it would aigue too ready 
a credulity to adopt such a desoription aa fact 
without further inqqicy," It ia supposed that 
by this time gold to the amount of upwards of 
2,000,000 dollars has found its waytoNewfoA 
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and Philadelphia; and according to reports 
which may almost be considered official, 
airiying from officers of the United States, the 
gold district is so extensive and so productive as 
to offer employment for 100,000 persons for 
generations to come. 

By the official reports (as to the purity of the 
gold) made by Mr. Patterson, of the Mint at 
rhiladelphia, we find the followng remarks :— 
"The gold is of two sorts in external character, 
though apparently not different as to quality. 
The first, from the * dry diggings,' was in grains 
which averaged from one to two pennyweights ; 
the other variety, from the swamps or margins of 
the streams, being in small flat spangles, of 
which, on an average, it would take six or seven 
to weigh one grain. Of these by far the larger 
part of the deposits was composed. The gold 
was melted in six parcels, and the loss by melt- 
ing, due to the earthy and oxidable matter, 
which disappears in this operation, averaged 
about 3^ per cent, of the original weight. The 
loss thus reported is moderate, and shows that 
the gold has been carefully washed. Assays of 
the melted gold were made with great care,%nd 
the results ^owed a variation in fineness from 
892 to 897 lOOOths ; the average of the whole 
being 894. This is slighUy below the standard 
fineness, which is 900. The average value per 
ounce of the bullion before melting is 18 dollars 
6( cents ; that of the same in bars after melting 
is 18 dollars 50 cents." 

According to a statement made by a person 
named Cutting, who had arrived at Vera Cruz 
from California, one piece of gold had been found 
which weighed 13ib. 

By the American papers we are informed 
"that scores of expeaitions are fitting out for 
San Francisco, in California ; some to go round 
Cape Horn ; some to Chagres, and so across the 
Isthmus of Panama ; and others by land, from 
Missouri to the Pacific. But statistics will tell 
the story in a few words. There are now 
announced for California :— In New York, 31 
▼easels ; Philadelphia, 17 ; Boston, 9 ; Portland, 
2 ; Baltimore, 7 ; Charleston, 2 ; New Orleans, 
11; and St. Louis (overland route), 5 vessels. 
Besides these there are societies forming at 
Pittsburg, Louisville, Cincinnati, Albany, and 
many other towns, and within a very short time 
it is believed that nearly ten thousand men will 
be en route for the modem £1 Dorado. Several 
vessels are advertised from London, Liverpool, 
and other ports. The English advertisers say, 
" No one need apply who cannot command one 
hundred pounds." 

As nobody in the modem £1 Dorado troubles 
himself with manufacture or agricidture, food 
and necessaries are brought by strange dealers, 
and the tariff becomes enormously high. Flour 
sells at 100 dollars per barrel ; cotton cloth, 1 
dollar 50 cents per yard; washing is 8 dollars 
p^ dozen ; pickaxes sell for 50 dollars, and 
shovels for 25, each ; the only thing that is cheap 
is beef^ — a fine bullock may be obtained (at the 
present time) for about 3 dollars. Labour, when 
it can be procured, is dear to an enormous excess ; 
and food and other necessaries are sold for 
ahnost their weight in gold. Common clerks 
receive 2500 dollars and their board; a boy is 
paid 1500 dollars per annnm, and waiters in 
hotels from 1500 to 1700 per annum. ** la this 



state of things," says the UbnUnff A d veHUer , '< we 
have a practical iUostration of the principle in 
political economy, which people generally do 
not apprehend, and which many deem altogether 
paradoxical. It is this, that when there is an 
abundance of money in the market, goods and 
provisions rise in price ; and the reverse when 
money becomes scarce — prices fall. So, also, 
when the supply of goods is obstructed, it causes 
money to be more abimdant than goods in the 
market, and prices rise. And this mutual ad- 
justment of the things represented, and the 
thing representing them, is so constant as to 
become a law."' 

The following account of the state of things 
will, we think, be perused with interest b]^ our 
numerous readers ; it is written by an intelligent 
correspondent of the Morning CJironicle residing 
at Philadelphia :—** Men are leaving their 
families to go to California, in the hope of 
returning in a year or so as rich as Croesus. 
The movement is like the impulse of a mania — 
a crusade ! But ah ! we have yet to learn the 
results — the fatal results, it is to be feared— 
to at least one half of the gold- seekers. 
It is probable that the greatest suffering 
will be encountered by those who are anxious 
to reach the gold region by the shortest 
route and in me quickest time, namely, by 
Chagres and across the Isthmus of Panama. 
Chagres is about fourteen days by steam, twenty- 
two to thirty days' sailing, from New York or 
Philadelphia. Then fifty-two miles by land, 
across the isthmus, in the most intense of tropical 
heat (say three or four days' journey by mules), 
and then 3500 miles by sea, in the Pacific, to 
San Francisco. From San Francisco five or six 
days inland to the Bio de Ins Plumas (Feather 
Biver), a tributary of the Sacramento. The 
difficulty by this route will be chiefly experienced 
at Panama, where there will not, cannot, be for 
many months vessels enough to convey the 
vast number of eager emigrants so soon 
expected there to assemble, unless such ad- 
venturers are abundantly provided with money, 
they will not be able to hve in the hot desola- 
tions of the tropics, where life is but little 
valued, and where death is even less regarded. 
And they will not be able to go on, because thor 
will not have means ; and, even if they had« 
there will not be ships enough to carry them. 
At our last accounts 2000 persons were at that 
place waiting a conveyance— a prey to pestilence 
and to the * hope deferred that maketh the heart 
sick.' The bones of many will whiten the sands 
of Panama. 

" The entire route by sea (round Cape Horn) 
is little short of 17,000 miles, with a voyage of 
five months ; yet this route is cheaper, safer, and, 
in the end, probably quite as short as viA 
Panama* The passage-money varies from 100 
dollars to 350 dollars (steerage or cabin) round 
the Horn, and about 500 dollars to 700 dollars 
in all by Panama. But by far the shortest route 
is from Port Independence, in Missouri, across 
the Feather River, by the prairies, and over the 
Rocky Mountains— say about 1300 miles. This 
cannot be travelled in the wii;iter, but it will no 
doubt be dotted with straggling expeditions in 
the coming spring and sununer." 

On arriving at the land of promise, what do / 
we 4n4 the state of things? Why, wages arr/ 
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■whereas, from the gcarcity of goods, and the 
difficulty of cuixverting it into coined money, it 
docs not DOW bring mote than 10 dollars. But 
the worst feature at prctcnt in that the Mormons 
— several thousand htcong, and about unc 
thousand fighting mea — claiio the whole region ! 
There wiU, then, be conflict and war. When 
wita abundance of gold amopg men unaccom- 
panied by bloodshed? " 

It appears by the Ametiean papers that the 
existence of gold in dust, scales, and lumps, 
has alwafabeenknownto the Indians, and tutho 
Spsniarda and Mexicans also for about 125 years. 
But population in California has been too spare 
tor auy inducement to gold-aeekers, to Bay little 
of the benumbing influence of Spanish and In- 
dian indolence. Now, however, that the Anglo- 
Saxon haa set bia foot upon the sl.ores of the 
Pacifiji, a new «leinent will be introduced— 
industry and enterprise vviU become the promi- 
jlation— canals ^iid 
.thmus of Pf 
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fold, KTOirdupois vreight. In the bottom of a 
ry ravine of the same stream, Meaars. Datyond 
M'Cooms removed, with a party of Indians and 
white men, 17,000 dollars in two days, and within 
200 yards of the main iteam- From anotherdir 
ravine, within a few rods of the last mentioned, 
it issaidthatao.oaodollars were collected in tbT«e 
days. Mr. C. S. Lyman, a clergyman, nnac- 
cuBtoraed to labour, informs me that he got SO 
doUars for about Ave hours' work each day. U, 
Vaca, a New Mexican, wiio resides about thirty 
miles from Sutter's, told me he, with four other 
men, got 17 pounds of gold, avoirdupois weight, 
In seven days ; I saw the gold. Major Cooper, 
late of Missouri, with two men and one boT, got 
8000 dollars in two days. Mr. Sinclair had been 
engaged in digging gold about five weeks, with a 
party of Indians, nnuibering about forty, aome- 
tinies more and sometimes less. He gave his 
Indians meat, sugar, coffee, fiour, and rice, and 
they ate three tiinea a day. They were mostly 
wild Indians, and worked altogether with pana. 
In Qve weeks, after paying all his Indiana and 
the current expenses of the party, he had up- 
war d| of 90 pounds, tioy weight, of gold dust. 
The gold was shown. Mr. Norris and one corn- 
pan iun took from adry ravine, not far fi-om those 
already mentioned, 3000 dollars in two days, 
and the dirt was packed on horses more than 
200 yards to the water. Mr. Aaron Angland 
got irom his own labour, in twenty consecutive 
days after his arrival at the mines, 2200 dollars. 
But I might go on stating facts like these until 
I should tire your patience. It is impoa$ible to 
foretel what will be the ultimate result of this 
sudden development of wealth. It is sufficiently 
obvious, howevoi', that the country will be pre- 
maturely filled by a restlesa, excitable, adventu- 
rous, and reckless population, and that extended 
Bgricultuial or mechankat improvements are at 
an end for some years to come. G-ambllng and 
all sorts of thoughtless profusion begin to pre- 
vail. The present excitement will attract va~t 
numbers of the idle, vicloas, and dissolute. Re- 
fugees from justice, from the United Statea as 
as well as other countries, will flock to Cali- 
fornia among the better- disposed population, 
ai'id nill f1 -d '-h.lter among the almust inacces- 
sible fsBtnesaes of the moontains, where auch 
of wealth are now opened. These regions 
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regular settlemciits, and from the 
the IpwB. In the aolitary recesses of the Sierra 
Nevada are little clusters of men, with nothing 
but the trees for their covering, and ne protee- 
lion hut their own vigilance and strength. Many 
of these people are known to possess very large 
amounts of gold (sometimes as much us 20,000 
dollars) wrapped iu their blankets, where there 
is no eye to see and no agent to pursue the 
guilty. Is it str-ange, when the teraptatioi ' 
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hand, and ' dead men tell no tales.' The stroni 
and firm hand of Government must be promptl; 
extended to save the country ftom the most " " 
volting— ■- -'---' " 
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It appears that in the course of last winter a 
Captain Sutter, one of the emigrants from the 
United States, or more probably from the adja- 
cent country of Oregon, had built % saw-mill on 
the south branch of the Sacramento river, known 
as the American Fork, and constructed a mill 
race and dam to supply it. When it wm com* 
pleted the owner foimd that *' the taU-raoe." as 
it is termed in the trade of milleiy-— the chwmel 
whereby the water used to turn the mill is dis- 
charged — was too small ; and, to economise time 
and trouble, the wheel was " thrown out of 
gear," and the whole body of water in the 
" dam'' passed through the ** race." The effect 
of this current was to make the channel wider 
and deeper ; but it had also an additional efiect, 
never contemplated by the constructor— that of 
disintegrating the soil and disengaging Mveml 
large grains of pure gold. These were seen and 
recognised soon after by Oaplain Sutter, to whom 
they had been pointed out qy Mr. Marshall, tht 
contractor for building the v^^l in question ; tnd 
it is supposed that, in the interval that eUpsad 
between this fortunate discovery aad its pub- 
licity, both gentlemen contrived to amass a very 
considerable quantity of the precious metal. 

The secret was, however, soon disooTered ; * it 
spread, in the words of Colonel Mason, likt 
magic ; and within a few months hundreds of 
men, Indian and white, were occupied in ex- 
ploring the circumjacent country. Lieut. Loe- 
ser, the bearer of despatches from the governor, 
Colonel Mason, to the Government at Washing- 
ton, says, ** he was in San Francisco when the 
gold was first diseovered, forty miles from that 
place. Jn a few days the city was almost 
deserted ; the whole company to which he was 
attached had deserted, except two sergeants. 
Colonel MasQA, the governor, was left without 
clerks or servants of any kind, they having all 
decamped for the 'diggings;' and the colonel 
has since been obliged to become his own cook, 
v^t, ^d chambermaid, as a servant cannot be 
had for love or money." 



ANECDOTE OF GENERAL BAUER. 
Ths IUs»fl& army occupied fiolstein in 1712, 
and General Bauer commanded the cavalry. All 
the amy were ignorant of his origin, as well as 
of the place of his birtb. On a certain day he 
infixed his officers and serersl persons of distinc^ 
tieu to dinner. Mh guests being assembled, he 
sent an inritaiion to a miller and his wife, who 
liysd in the viotnity. They ^d not accept it 
^thout great uneasiness, nor were ^eir troubles 
lessened by fading the general in the midst of 
so gplendid a circle. Bauer said everything he 
coold to encoiurage them: he told them that his 
design ii^ iiivitif^ them was, that he might ei^oy 
their comf^any, and have the pleasure of enter- 
taining them ; and, on arranging the guests at 
table, he took ceff& to ^ace them on ea& side of 
hiaiself.. 

During the repast he made many inquiries of 
the miller respecting his family afifairs. The 
latter, having regained his ccmfiLdence, informed 
the general that the mill had belonged to his 
fath^, end that, being his oldest son, he had 
8uooe^ded to it; that two of his brothers were 



spect to himself, God had blessed his marriage, 
he having a son and three daughters. Bauer 
then asked him if there were only three brothers 
of them ? *♦ We were four, but the last, when 
very young, enlisted, and we have never heard 
of himi he must, therefore, have been killed in 
some battle." 

The guests listened to this conversation with 
the greatest surprise, without being able to guess 
at the result of it. Bauer seemed not to notice 
it ; but at length, addressing the company, said : 
** Gentlemen, you have always been desirous of 
information respecting my birth and my parents. 
Learn, then, that I was born in this place, and 
that you have now heard the most minute details 
respectiag my family." Then, turning to the 
miller ao4 his wile, he embraced them, declaring 
himself the brother whom they had imagined to 
be dead ; and, to convince them, related several 
circumstances which had occurred previous to 
his quitting his paternal mansion. The next day 
the general regaled all the company in the house 
in wnich be was born. He acted with the great- 
est genej^ity to all his relations, and sent the 
HMller's son to Berlin, where he received an edu- 
cation which enabled him to bear with honour 
thA name of Bauer, which his uncle had ren- 
dered illustrious. H. B. 



Three Hundred and Sbventy-pivb Pounds 
A Line.— -James Smith, one of the authors of the 
celebrated ** Rejected Addresses," was better paid 
for a trifling exertion of his versatile muse tiian 
any pojtt since the world began- One ^ay he 
met the late Mr. Strachan, the King's prlujtear, at 
a dinner party, whom he found sutfering fropj 
gout and old age, though his intellectual faculties 
remained unimpaired ; and the next morning Jje 
transmitted him the foUowing^w d* esprit i — 

'* Your Iqwer Umbs seem'd far ftrQm gt(»ut 

When last I saw you walk ; 
The caose I preientlj fovnd oixt 

Whea you hi^au to laUfc. 
The power that ^rops the body's length 

In dije proportion spread, 
In you mocmtt upwards, and the strength 

AU settles m the head." 

This compliment proved sp hi^ily aec^ta^le to 
the old geatleman, that he made an immediate 
codicil to his will, by which he bequeathed to 
the writer the sum of £3000, being at the rate of 
£875 sterling for each line. 

Military Wtt.— A soldier one day entered a 
country shop, and, seeing some red herrings upon 
the ccmnter, asked the shc^ikeeper, ** What -is 
them?" The other replied, "Them's sodgers, 
sir." " Well," exclaimed the son of Mars, " I 
shaU take t^esnup as deserters, for they are here 
without leave of absence \" and with that he 
walked off with the lot, to the no srbali surpriffe 
of the shopkeeper. : ^ > 

No Obdess ADMiTTBD.*'«/rhe ahsinrd system 
of theatiical orders is Hkely to be put down. A 
manager of one of our prin^psd theatres, upon 
being solicited for <me (the applicant oidy keiBpe 
his cab), sent back his compUments, and he wae 
extremely sorry to say that " Eoouomy now was 
tlie only order of the day." — PwmcA. 

The domestics of the governor of Oalifbmia 

have decamped for the gold diggings on the Sa. . 

cramento, ail but one nigger, wi^5o..hom his / 



nmchiwlg, and that his sister was married to a \ excellency is obliged to toss up every morning | 
^'^^^^fi 1^ mtM yrofessiott; a<Ml Itiat, witii re* ^ see who ihsJIl clean ^e other's boctts. 
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8EZTCH OP Sm PmUP SYDNEY. 

Tbb father of Sif Philip Sydney was the beloved 
and confidential friend of Edward VI. ; be wni a 
man alike eminent fbi his talents and huTiitues; 
and hie mother was the eldest daughter of the 
Duke of Northumberland, who perished on the 
»caffold for hia attacbment to Uie cauae of the 
unfortunate Lady Jane Grey. This illuatriona 
' ladjt ftdded to the highest accomplishments entire 
deTOtion to the welfare of her children. The 
early life of young Sydney was full of promise. 

Buchwas his induittr and thirst for knowledge 
wbeB placed at school, that his fkther t«rmed 
him Ltuatn fttmiHa ffus-'— the bright ornament of 
his family. And amply did he reward the care 
ot his excellent parents. So high was the repu- 
tation he sustained in the TJniTersity of Oxford 
as a scholar of Si«t-rate attainments that it was 
thought worthy of lecord on the tomb of his 
preceptor. Dr. Thornton, one of the most learned 
men of hit age, ^t he had been the tutor of Sir 
Philip Sydney. Nor less was he distinguished 
at Cambridge. To coniplete the supeistnicture 
dial reared at the two great universities, he 
trsTelled on the Continent for two jfcars, not as 
a commonplaoe tourist, but with a mind prepared 
to compr^and and digest whatever of value 
inight be presented to it in manners, customs, 
-.^ litMWture, and legislation. He became, in fact. 
's\ during hia short sojourn abroad, the friend and 
\ &Tonrite of the first literary characters of which 
■^ \ continental Europe could boast. Inthevsrious 
\ Wta, whether martial or ornamental, he continued 
\ y> make progress. 'Whether, indeed, in the 
\ Vimament or the lady's bower — in the field of 
\ Version or the culture of his taste— he drew, 
\ 'te &om valour, beauty, and genius, an ample 
l^^y. To adopt the taiBe phraseology of 



Fuller, " His homebred abilities travel had 
perfected, and a sweet natore setaglon upon 
both." No wonder thst, as he says. Sir Philip 
Sydney was so essential to the English Court, 
that " it seemed maimed without his company, 
being a complete master of matter and language." 

At the age of twenty-two, Elisabeth, who had 
honoured him by marks of peculiar fevonr, en- 
trusted him widi an important embassy to the 
Court of Vienna. On lus return he exhibited, 
in the most enlarged and liberal impart of the 
ttrms, the finished gentleman and scholar. He 
was, in truth, the munificent and unrivalled 
patron of whatever contributed to extend the 
boundaries of human knowledge. 

A story of the time may be considered eharao- 
teriatdc. A poet in obscurity sent a mannaoript 
to Sir PhUip, who did uot throw it aside as some 
great men would have done, but engaged without 
delay in its perusal. Charmed witb this pro- 
duction of an unknown and unbefiiended genius, 
he ordered his steward to bestow ou the author 
fifty pounds. Again he read ; his delight in- 
creased ; he rose from his seat and directed the 
reward should be one hundred pounds. With 
renewed avidity he resumed the perusal i other 
beautiee were perceived and admired ; once more 
the grant was doubled, when he put aside the 
poem for that day, that he might not be tempted, 
OS he said, to give away all he had. And who 
was the poet? It was Spenaer, whose " Paery 
Queen" had thus enraptured the accomplished 
mind of Sir Philip Sydney. How he fost^ed the 
talents of Raleigh is explicitly recorded ; and 
one who knew him best declared that " there 
was not a cunning painter, a skilful engineer, an 
excellent musician, or any other aiidficer of 
extraordii:::rir feme, that did not make himMlf 
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known to thi« famons ipirit, and found him Mt 
true biend wlQicnit hiie." 

One of Oieae must not he allowed to psu 
unnoticed. Drake, a proUgi of Sir Philip, gave 
a new heart to the Engliah seaman, by gbowiog 
Ihem that they could vaaqnish larger *lupa ; 
while the account-books taken in tiie Inman 
traders so folly explained the Fortnniese 
ehannels and modes of doing business wim the 
different nations of the ^Eastern world, that the 
London merchants became able to pureuc the 
same course themael* es. This led to the formation 
of lie East India Company, who now. from their 
chambers in LeadenLall-street, rule about a 
handred millions of human beings; surpaasing 
ancient Tyre, whose merchaDta were princes ; 
and perhaps our first coloniBing ancestors, as 
much as GtreatBritainatthepresenttime eiceeds 
the fame and fortanes, the foreign seltlemenls 
and power, of the celebrated cities of all Phtnnicia, 
and of its descendant, Carthage. 

Toft court life Sir Philip waB£ 
he lore il privacy and the society 
friends, at the very time in which he was the 
leading atar in the joust, the tiiumph, and the 
toumajoent. At lengh circumstances led to his 
withdrawal from the palace; be retired to Wilton, 
where he composed his " Arcadia ; " but in tlie 

S:ar following ho took an active part in the 
ouse of Commons, as one of the knights in 
Parliament for the county of Kent, and employed 
his leisure in composing his admirable " Defence 
of Poesy," not omy one of the first, but also one 
of the best, pieces of criticism in our language. 
Kusedto the honour of knighthood by his 



Walsingham, in whose society he enjoyed great 
domestic happiness. On the elective throne of 
Poland being vacated by the death of Stephen 
Balhori, Prince of Transylvania, such was the 
estimation in which his character was held 
throughout Europe, that he was enrolled among 
the competitOTs for the crown. Mixabeth, how- 
ever, who, t» Oabome observes, " could not 
bear to see het subjects wear the titles of ■ fo- 
reign prince," refused her assent, allying as her 
reason that she could not endure the loss of " the 
jewel of her times." Sir Philip prudently ac- 
qniecced in the decision, declarmg, in language 
that cotlldnot fail to please the ear of hia sovereign, 
that he preferred rather to be a "subject to Qi 



Spointment arising from these refusals, the 
leen, who really loved and admired the character 
o( Sir Philip, and had already made him a privy 
counciUor, seized the first opportunity of pro- 
moting him to a situation in which he might 
have a field for tr<i display of the heroism of his 
natore. The Protestants of the Netherlands, op- 
posed by the bigotry and tyranny of the Duhe of 
Alva, had applied to her during the summer of 
15S6 for assistance, and, having promised them 
military aid, she, on the Tth of November of the 
same year, appointed Sir Philip Sydney Lord 
(jlovemor of Flushing, and, subsequentlv, Qe- 
Dsral of the Hor.^, under his uncle, the Karl of 
Leicester. 

In the follovring year he exhibited remarkable 
kill and address on the aurprise and capture of 
AieU, a town in Flanders ; but, in Ute midst of 



a sabaequent engagement, he neeired a miortal 
wound. A circumstance now ooonrred which it 
deaerving of special nodes. Aa Sir Philip waa 
returning from the field of battle, pale, la^(nid, 
and thir^, with excess of bleeding, he asked foT 
water to quench his thirst. The water was 
brought, and had no sooner approached Us lipa 
than he instantly resigned it to a dying soldier 
whose ghastly countenance attracted his attention, 
uttering these memorable words — " Thy ne- 
cessity ts greater than mine." The snffbrmg he 
experienced was endured with the greatest for- 
titude. He died iu his thirty-second year, afler 
bavins acquired throughout Europe a greater de- 
gree of celebrity than any individual of his age. 



PETER KLAUS. 



HE follovring I^end ia 
offered to our readers, not 
only on the score of its in- 

I trinsic merit, but as being 
the undoubted source from 
which Qeo65rey Crayon 
drew his Rip Van Winkle. 
This story of " The Ghiat- 
« herd" is to to be found 
Sin " Biisching's Popular 
" Tales,"page327,whereitia 
f followed by a second le- 
\ gend on the same subject ; 
f both having reference to the 
■ celebrated Emperor Frede- 
rick Barbiiroasa, who, in 
fact, is the subject of many 
a winter's tale amongst the 
J the Germans, but atlspring- 

ing fr^nn one and tiie same 
aoorce. According to this 
primal story, the Emperor 
' once took re&ige, with a 
party of his followers, in 
the Kyffiausen Mountains, 
where he still lives, though under the influence 
of magic. Here he sits, with Ms friends, ou a 
bench before a stone table, supporting his head 
on hia hands, and in a state of apparent slumber. 
His red beard has grown through the table down 
to his feet, while his head nods and his eyes 
twinkle, as it he slept uneasy^ or were about to 
wake. At timea this slumber is i' 



upted, but 
lapa are, for the most part, tolerably long, 
:thing about a hundred years' duration. £i 



his waking moments he is supposed to be fond 
of music, and, amongst the numerous tales to 
which hii magic state has given rise, there ia 
one of a party of musicians, who thought proper 
to treat him with a regular concert in his subter- 
ranean abode. Each was rewarded with a green 
bough, a mode of payment so offensive to their 
eipectations, that, upon their return to earth, all j 

flung away his gifts, save one, and he kept the 'i 

bough only as a memorial of the adventure ; great, ^ 

however, was his surprise, when, upon showing J' 
it to his wifk, erery leaf waa ohanged into a f f 
golden dollar. / ■ 

But even the first tale of the Empeior'a pro- / 
longed slumber can hardly be deemed original / 
andperhaps, to speak it foirly, ia nothing more/ 
than apopularvenionttf "The Seven 81e«pers,'jr 
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b^tiiiH mi the pecvlisT 

RDtry. It ii, indeed but- 
lok of origioal matter lja» 
etie§ of SurapeftD legend I 
c«Uy few to ftim who lias 
f the lubjeet tq follow up 
tbeir fountain* bead ; uid 
My executed, aueht prove 

oalbeid of Sittendorf, Mid 
eKjShiiusea Mguntaiiwi 
id to let them reet every 
Mounded by aii old wall. 
tc of them ; but toi Borne 
ihn one of hia finest goats 

t joia (he flock till late : 
watching bet more attentively, be observed that 
she slipped tbrongh an opening in the wall, upon 
wbich he crept after the Bnimsl, and fouud hei 
in a sort of cave, buiily employed in gleaning the 
oat-gialna that dropped down singly from the 
roof He looked up, shook hia ears amidsc the 
shower o( corn that now fell down upon him, but 
with all his inquliy could discover nothing. At 
last he heard above Ibe stamp and neighing of 
borees, from whos^ manaeis it was probable 
the oatB had fallen. 

Peter was yet standing in astonishment at the 
sound of horses in so unusual a place, when a 
boy appeared, who by sign*, without speaking a 
word, desired biin to follow. Accordingly ne 
ascended a few steps and passed over a walled 
■ " ' used in on all sides by lofty 

Here, 
Qolh, ftash lawn, he found twelve knights 
playine gravely at iiioe-pios, and not one spoke 
B syllable ; wiui equal silenteFeter was installed 
in the office of setting up the nine-pins. 

At firat he performed this duty with knees 
that knocked against each other, as he now and 
then stole a partial lopk at the long beards and 
slashed doublets of thenobieknighta. liydcgieea, 
however, custom save bimcourage ; he gazed on 
everything with firmer Look, and at last eves 
ventured to drink out of a bowl that stood near 
which the wine exhaled 
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ig juice 
■esnimated, and, whenever ht found the 
least weariness, he again drew fre^ vigour from 
the inexhaustible goblet, Sleep at last ovcr- 

tTpon waking, Peter found himself in the very 
same enclosed mead where he was wont to tell 
hia herds. He rubbed his eyes, but could see no 
sign either of dog or goats, and was, besides, not 
a Ilttlg astonished at the high grass, and shrubs, 
and trees, which he ha4 never before obpaiyed 
there. Not wellknowingwhac to thin^, he con- 
tinued his way over aU th; places that be had 
been accustomed i.o frequent with hje goals, but 
nowhere could be find any traces of them ; below 
him he saw Sittendorf, and, at length, with 
hasty steps he descenijad. 

l^e people whom he met before tho village 
were all strangers to bin) j they had not the dress 
of his acquaintance, nor yet did they exactly 
speak their language, and, whco he asked after 
^ hu goats, all Btared and touched their ctuns. At 
lUst na did the lame almost involuntarily, and 
TwA ^ ^e^d lengtl)ene4 bj a foot at least, 



upon vluok be b^i^ to conclude Out tumelf 
and those about bun were equally under tbe in- 
fluence of enchantnient ; still he recagiused the 
mouDtun h« ha4 descended for the EyShansen ,' 
the houses, too, with thsii yards and gaidens, 

were all familiar to h' -'■-'- -■ - 

lions of a trsveller, t 
name of Sittendorf . 

With increasing doubt be now walked 
through the tiUmb to bis hoiue. It waa muek 
decayed, and before it lay a strange goathud'a 
boy m a ragged frock, by whose side waa a dog, 
worn lank by age, that growled and snarled whea 
bespoke tonim. He then entered the cottag* 
through an opening which had once been closed 
by a door ; here, too, he found all go void and 
waste that he tottered outsfain by the backdoor 
as if intoxicated, and callea bijs wife and children 
by their names; but none heard—none answered. 

In a shi»[ time, women and children thronged 
around the stranger with the long hoary beard, 
and all, as if for a wager, join^ in inquiting 
what he wanted. Before his own bouse to ssk 
others after his wife, Or children, or even of him- 
self, seemed so strange that, to get rid of these 
querists, he mentioned the first name that 
occurred to him,—" Kurt Stefieni" 'the by- 
standers looked at each other in silence, till at 
last an old woman said: " Qe has been in Ibe 
churchyard these twelve years, andvou'U notga 
there to-day." — " Vdlen Meier ?—" Heaven 
rest his soul ! " replied un ancient dame, leaning 
upon her crutchi "Heaven rent his eoull h* 
has bin fifteen yesiaia the hpuse that hieviU 

The goai^rd shuddered, as in. the last apeaket 
he reco^i^ed hia neighbour, who seemed to have 
suddenly grown old; but he had lost all 
desire for further question. At tbia noaienta 
brisk young woman pressed through the auzioot 
gapen, carrying an infont in her arma, aid 
leading )>y the hand a girl of about fourtetu 
years old, all three the very image of hia wife. 
with increasing surprise he asked her naiss: 
"Jlaria!" — "And your father's f " -^ " P«m 
Elans t Heaven rest his soul I It is no* 
twenty years since we sought him day and oigitt 
on the Kyffhausen Mountains, when hia finck 
returned without hiia ; X was then but aovaa 
years old." 

The goatherd could contain binself nn longat : 
" I am Petei Klaus," he cried, " I am Peter 
Klaus, and none else," and ho snatched tbe 
child from bis daughter's arms. All Ibr ■ 
moment stood as if petrified, till at leagib. oaa 
voice and another, and enodier exclaimed, " Yh, 
this is Peter Klaus! Welcomi^ neigfabcnul^ 
Welcosic after twenty years I " 



A Caneke Tbigf.— AgentlenoQ, accoH^aaied 
by a Newfoundland dog, lately entered the offee 
of Hessrs. Woodall and Co., bankma. Scar* 
borough, for tbe purpose of transacting same 
business, A few minutes afterwards ^ dag 

Suietly left the office, carrying in hia mouth a 
ag cootsining 100 sorereigns. which he bad 
purloined from behind tbe counier ; but, ludUly, 
one of the clerks had watched the feur-i^ted 
thief, and speedily recovered the stdsn tiea- 
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A SHORT iya)E m a Parisian 

OMNIBUB, 

TBAHILATBD FkOM THB TBBNOH. 

** All the world's a 5uf*, 
A^d lUl th« men «^4 wonf a p9»»«t^0fr$ f 
Tbey b»Te t))«lr eotrancea and thei; exits : 
And one m^n In his ride meets odd companions** 

The omnibus is life, the world, the public, 
man— everything, in short ; its tatin name tella 
you 80. Wliat better dramatic school is there 
than an omjxibus } There, the language is 
simple and natur^, the events unexpected, the 
catastrophes sudden, the exits and the entrances 
always necessary. A debtor, perhaps, finds 
himself seated opposite tp his creditor, from 
whom, during the last twelve months, he has 
been concealing himself. It is amusing to ob- 
serve his shifts to escape recognition. Sometimes 
his right eye is affected, sometimes his left. He 
often blows his nose ; and a sudden fit of the 
toothache is a pretence for covering his face 
with his pocket-handkerchief. This is but a 
single specimen of the dramatic powers of an 
omnibus. 

It "was with such reflections as these that I 
was preparing for nay historical, moral, and phi- 
losopliical ride, as 1 stood with one foot on the 
stpps of the solitary omnibus at the Barrifere du 
Trone. 1 was requested to enter. I did so, and 
was soon followed by a pretty little grisette. 
Having take^ her seat, the damsel remained 
come time without lifting her eyes firom the 
ground ; for it is a general rule, arising either 
from mo4esty or a feeling of propriety, that 
whe^ a yqung woman is seated m an omnibus 
opposite to a young man, she must nave either 
her veil or her eyelids down. The rattling of a 
sword made her start. It was an artilleryman 
whp entered the vehicle. She looked at him, 
closed her eyes immediately, ht^lf opened them 
again, ^i^d smiled. 

We were passing opposite to the Rue Picpus ; 
and, whilst I was wondering what could be the 
origb of this strange name, a fat and heavy 
countryman entered the carriage. He was 
dressed in his Sunday's best, and exhibited the 
most grotesque countenance I ever saw. His 
stunted grey hairs were thinly scattered across 
his hollow temples, audj tight upon his fiery pug 
nose, he wore a huge pxiir of spectacles with 
round glasses like the eyes of an owl, by which 
his nose, naturally of a deep red» was squeezed 
to the colour of a red cabbage. ** Woe to him,*' 
thought 1| '* who has such a being opposite to 
him m a narrotf vehicle !*^ The pi*etty grisette 
first Contracted her lips, then her cheeks swelled, 
her eyes expanded, the blood rushed to her head, 
and, m spite of her efforts to check it, she burst 
into ^ haff-stified laugh, which would have made 
the countryman Irery angry had he not been 
afirj^id of the soldier's iwtjrd. One of the greatest 
tribulatioxis in an <>mnibus is an irresistiwe in- 
clination to laugh at the person opposite to you. 
When ^^ omnibus wqs passing before the 
Rue de RetiSHt the drivet suddenly drew up to 
admit a ftit wetpurSe ^d child. " I like a child 
that cries," said the Ahb§ Morelld. " Why ?" 
"Because it is then carried away^" But this 
^as said by a. testy ql^ bachelor. He would, 
however, have detested a B^uaBb^ t)tat m 9A 



omnibus, because it cannot be taken away. Au 
interesting child in an onmibus is one aboyesix 
years of age, whose place is paid for. Ypu' 
cannot have too many of these. They are tur-. 
bulent, it is true ; wipe their shoes (the ^ucks) 
upon your white duck trousers^ ani ar^ con^ 
stantly in motion ; but they are small, and 
compensate for the huge ffeUow -travellers with 
whom you are often favoured, and who some- 
times come in pairs when there is scarcely room 
fbr one. A child above six years old is an 
accomplished passenger in an omnibus. 

I remarked as singular that the child at nurse 
squalled loudest as we passed the Poundling 
Hospital. 

At this place we took in four operatives who 
were going to dance at the Kotonde de Mars. 
There are many similar establishments in the 
Avenue de Vincennes, and the grand saloon of 
the Corybantes has excellent music and select 
company. But that pleasure is double which' 
you go a long way in search of. Every one loves 
his country ; but people leave it to enjoy the 
pleasure of returning to it; and for the same 
reason a poor man who has worked all the week 
in the same place likes to go somewhere else on 
Sundays, 

When we came before the Elephant at the Bas- 
tille, the workmen got out, and so did I, to enter 
an omnibus following the line of the Boulevards. 
They seated themselves upon the side benches, 
and I took my station on the cross seat at the 
bottom, where J could make my remarks with 
more ease, as I had everybody under my eye. I 
Was, therefore, president, a term applied by 
omnibus passengers to the one who assumes 
that seat. I was much pleased at seeing the 
spectacled countryman enter this vehicle. He 
was bound to the extremity of the Chainps 
Elys^es, as he soon stated to the workmen, with 
whom he very fSamiUarly entered into conversa- 
tion. He had an appointment there upon 
business at five precisely. It was then four, and 
there were still twelve vacant places in the 
omnibus.' We should, therefore, perhaps have ' 
to stop twelve times to take in passengers, £a^d 
as many times to set them down. 

At length the ponderous vehicle was in motion. 
The countryman took out his silver watch, 
stamped on the floor, but without much impa- 
tience, then put up his watch with a look which 
expressed, ** Oh J we are going on very wfeU." 
And truly we were making good speed, when 
the driver suddenly pulled up at the entrance of 
the Kue du Pas de la Mule. It was to take up a 
verierable dowager from the Place Roy ale. She 
had some difficulty in getting in, on account of 
her un wieldly obesity, and fromtne encumbrance 
of a small Scotch terrier with a blue ribbon 
round his neck, which she pressed tenderly to 
her bosom. She was abou^ to take her seat next 
to the country naan, when the resumed motion of 
the vehicle made her stumble against him, and 
he was bit by the doe. 

** Conductor \ conductor !** 

This was a young female who had just left the 
theatre of the Funambules. She leaped into the 
carriage with sq much ease and lightness, that it 
was not difficult to guess at her ability upon the 
tight rope. This time the countryman did not 
t£^e out his watch, jior stamp upon the floor 
the dancer W8^8 BQ pretty, and sj^ehad Jumpe 
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into her place by his side with an elegance and 
agOil^ -vniich quite captiyated him. 

It is not my intention to publish a list of the 
taldngs-up and settings-down in reg^ar succes- 
sion. As president I saw every thing that passed. 
As leader of the orchestra, and manager of the 
dramatic company, in the omnibus, not a look 
or a gesture escaped me ; but I am not obliged 
to giye the reader an account of eyerything. 

The carriage stopped at the Porte St. Martin ; 
every one looked out to see for whom. Curiosity 
is so natural in an omnibus, where you are pent 
up, pressed, squeezed, packed to|;ether, and 
barrelled like herrings. The mere size of a new 
comer is of some consequence. 

" A place for a lady, gentlemen — a very slen- 
der lady," exclaimed the conductor ; and a fe- 
male with dark-brown hair, hazel eyes, pale 
complexion, and clad in a coloured muslin dress, 
entered the vehicle. She was a little, delicate, 
sylph-like creature, whom a poet or a painter 
might, without much idealizing, transform into 
a sood fairy or an angel. All the old men — for, 
take notice that they are always the most eager 
to offer a place to a pretty woman — squeezed and 
made themselves as small as possible, to be 
able in competition with each other to offer 
her six inches of room upon one of the side 
benches. 

' ** At the further end, ma'am, there is a vacant 
place," said the conductor. 

It was not without difficulty that she made 
her way between two rows of knees, crossing 
each other, and seemingly interwoven ; and, 
before she could reach her seat, a sudden jolt of 
the carriage, which had already started, made 
her lose her footing. Every one eagerly tendered 
assistance ; for a French omnibus contains not 
only kindness, conciliation, and morality, but 
gallantry also. At length she was seated by my 
nde on the cross bench. The dowager sat be- 
tween her and the spectacled countryman, who, 
looking at his watch, muttered a low and brutal 
curse against this elegant creature for detaining 
him. It wanted only a quarter to five. 

During our tedious ascent at the Porte St. 
Denis, the countryman had time to give vent to 
his impatience in coarse complaints. He might 
have got out and taken a cab — but then the 
expense ! 

*< Ladies and gentlemen, your fare, if you 
please." 

In the omnibus drama, the scene of payment 
well worthy of attention, particularly if the 
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vehicle be full. First comes elbowing, contor- 
tion, and grimace ; then bending, rising, leaning 
forward and backward, to get at the pocket ; 
next the circulation of copper coin, and the 
passing of change from hand to hand. 

My tair neighbour took from her purse three 
small pieces of ten centimes each, and was about 
to send them once more into circulation, when I 
presented her with a half-franc piece, saying, 
« Will you be so good,'ma'am, as to pay for me > ' 
She cast a modest look at me through her veil, 
^en gently placing upon my hand her glove of 
Scotch thread, two of the small coins she held 
dropped from her taper fingers. I still preserve 
them as tokens of remembrance. 
<< Conductor, set us down at the Rue Pois- 
mi^e." There four or five passengers got 
so slowly that the countryman was in 



despair. He would have thrown them out 
headlong if he could have had his will. *' Ah, 
what pleasure ! we can breathe once more." 
The omnibus, less crowded, afforded us more 
room; and we felt the same relief as an op- 
pressed heart receives from frequent sighs. 

A new actor from the Rue du Sentier now 
appeared upon our stage. I shall never forget 
him, nor the uneasiness he caused me. He wore 
a dirty black coat, light grey trousers—still 
dirtier, a hat with the crown knocked in, and 
thick iron-heeled boots. He had just come 
from a public-house, which was but too clearly 
indicated by his fiushed coimtenance, and the 
fumes of brandy and tobacco which exhaled from 
his whole person. <*One place more on the 
right." Everybody closed to prevent his taking 
possession of it. At length he perceived a smaU 
comer next to my lovely and interesting neigh- 
bour, and, heavy and gross as he was, he sank 
into it in an instant, making himself ample room, 
like a wedge forced into a log of soft wood. 

I had sn^ed when, on his entrance, he trod 
upon the dowager's com, and upon the foot of 
her cur ; but my indignation got the better of 
me when I saw him pounce upon my delicate 
little lady, like a kite upon a white dove. Her 
light sleeves were soiled and crumpled by his 
coarse and filthy coat. Stupified with towujco, 
spirit, and insomnolency, he was already half 
asleep. His head nodded at every joU, and 
sometimes fell upon the shoulder of the fair crea- 
ture next him, who drew back with a shudder, 
as if she felt a spider upon her cheek. It was 
sickening to see his countenance, of a livid red 
and bloated with debauchery, so near that pale 
and lovely face— to behold greasy and bristling 
hair rubbing against a shoulder fit to be caressed 
only by the auburn locks of an exquisite. The 
thick and heated exhalations of the tavern were 
minsled with the light and fresh perfume of the 
boudoir. What a hideous alliance ! It was 
like a sunbeam upon a puddle, or a caterpillar 
upon a rose or a sensitive plant. 

" Ladies," said the fat countryman, who now 
no longer appeared uneasy, " which is the way 
to the Champs Elys^es V* 

'*Here is a traiteur*s," said one, and she 
pointed to the Rotonde de Mars, whence we 
could hear the joyous sounds of music and 
dancing. He got out with them. This was cer- 
tainly not the place of his appointment upon 
business ! 

At length my sylphide, or fairy, freed herself 
from her disgusting neighbour. She required 
not my aid to rise, but I tendered it in order to 
have the happiness of touching her arm. Who 
in his life has never seen a woman pass, of 
whom he has said, *< I could love that woman 
for ever!" and has not returned a thousand 
times in vain to the spot where he saw her? 
This is the reason why every parting scene is, to 
one acquainted with life, a scene of despair. Oh, 
omnibus ! what a philosopher thou art ! 

We arrived at our place of destination, but did 
not part without an exchange which led to future 
meetings. Reader, my fair companion of the 
•* omnibus" is now my omnibus — ^in short, she is 
my wife. 

Seasonable Mobal. — If you wish to do good 
at this season of the year, do it for goodness' sake. 
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THE BATTLE OF AU6TEBLITZ. 

(from M8. HB1C0IB8 BY A DISTIMGUISHED F&EKOH 

OFFIOBB.) 

HE •on 

, (^ of the 

JAu^TERursi 2nd of 

Decom- 
b e r , 
1805, 
rose at 
last. 
Napo- 
1 e o n 
waited 
to ffive 
hisnnal 
orders, 
till the 
horizon 
was 
perfect- 
ly clear. 
H i 8 
marshals were round him ; he gave the signal — 
every one flew to his post. '* Soldiers/' said the 
Emperor, as he passed along the front of the line, 
*' we must finish this campaign by a thunderbolt ; ' ' 
and the battle began with shouts of ** Yiye I'Em- 
pereur!" 

At seven o'clock in the morning of that day 
the combined army of Alexander and Francis 
left the heights of the Fratzen. Napoleon, 
seeing this moyement, ordered Soult to take 
their position, but immediately countermanded 
that manceuvre. 

In the meantime a terrible cannonade was 
heard upon our right, which the Russians had 
already nearly turned. Davoust perceiying this 
hastened to the attack, and stopped General 
Buxhowden at Telnitz and Socolnitz with ad- 
mirable gallantry. 

On the other hand, Soult received orders to 
attack the heights behind and to the left of the 
plateau of Fratzen. In yain Kutusoff, who now 
discoyered his enormous mistake, and who saw 
the importance of keeping his ground, made in- 
credible efforts and sacrmces to do so. After 
two hours of obstinate combat, he was forced to 
abandon the heights, with the artillery that 
crowned them, fitting, however, as he retreated 
with determined obstinacy. By this time our 
centre was attacked by the cavalry of ^e Frus- 
sian Ghiard, supported by their reserve. In the 
onset two battidions of our infantry were cut to 
pieces, and the eagle of the 4th Regiment taken. 
It was at this critical moment that Napoleon 
ordered his aide-de-camp Kapp to take a portion 
of the cavalry of his own guard and charge the 
enemy, giving directions, at the same time, to 
Marshal Bemadotte to manceuvre accordingly. 
A terrible conflict now took place ; the Russians 
gave way ; Bemadotte, by a rapid changement de 
front en avant, pierced the enemy's centre, fighting 
against the Foot Guards and their reserve ; 
whilst the intrepid Rapp, at the head of two 
squadrons of chasseurs and two of grenadiers of 
the French Imperial Guard, was cuttmg to pieces 
the cavalry of the Russian Guards. Never was 
a charge performed with greater boldness, or that 
obtained a more brilliant success. 

The infantry of Bemadotte charging on the 
Russians at the same moment increi^ea disorder 



in the Muscovite ranks. The appearance of 
all the Imperial Guard advancing inprafeet order 
of battle upon an elevated ground, their artillery 
discharging streams of fire upon the Inrokai oo- 
lumns of the enemy, completed his defeat. The 
Guard wished to be allowed to charge, but Na- 
poleon forbade it. The battle was decided. 

By the charge of Rapp, and the manceuvre of 
Bernadotte, the right and left of the Russians 
had their retreat out oC From that moment all 
our movements went on with a remarkable «»• 
semble, Soult and Lannes advanced, the one upon 
the heights of Blasowitz, the other in the ^breo- 
tion of Bosenitz. Murat, with all his cavalry, 
supported Lannes. Thus the French armv took 
successively the positions of Blasowitz, Kruh, and 
Hollubit. On the right, the centre, and tihe left, 
everywhere success crowned the courage of our 
troops, and the lieutenants of Napoleon showed 
themselves worthy followers of so great a cap- 
tain. 

The Emperors of Austria and Russia beheld 
the destruction of their armies from the heights 
of Austerlitz. It was on the plain of that name 
that, after the vigorous attacks of our left and 
centre, the remains of their left wine were 
crushed by our artillery, which poured death 
upon them from all sides. Fressed by different 
attacks, forced back on a lake, hemmed in a 
circle of fire, these troops laid down their arms, 
or were drowned in trying to escape upon the 
ice which broke under their weight. 

The strength of our army b^re the battle 
consisted of 68,000 men ; the allies brought to 
the field 115,000. The Russians lost all their 
artillery, forty standards, more than 50,000 men 
in killed, wounded, or prisoners of war, aU their 
luggage, and a large number of horses. We had 
about 12,000 or 13,000 men hors de combat. 

A great difference will be observed in this 
description of the battle of Austerlitz from the 
accoimts of it given by Savary, and other aide- 
de-camps or generals of Napoleon. Facts have 
been misrepresented, and many calumnities have 
been circulated respecting Bemadotte. It was 
well known that liapoleon never entertained a 
very kind feeling towards him; and Savary, 
conceiving it right to be of the same mind as ms 
master, casts upNonthe marshal some most unjust 
reflections; imjust because wholly devoid of 
truth. In his remarks upon the latter part of 
the action he says, that ''Bemadotte charged 
the Russian Imperial Guard, and followed tiiem 
for two miles ; but what was the astonishment 
of Napoleon when he found, in the evening, that 
marshal in position upon the same ground he 
had occupied in the morning ?" 

The facts were the reverse. Bemadotte fol- 
lowed up the advantages gained by him, by the 
manceuvres I have already mentioned, in the 
most admirable manner. After having destroyed 
the centre, he placed himsdf between the two 
winss of the Russian army; — in a moment, 
artillery, standards, and a large number of 
prisoners fell into his hands— an instant later, 
Frince Constantine would have been one of the 



prisoners. 

The intrepid Rapp distinguished himself 
Austerlitz by prodigies of vidour. It was 
who came, covered with blood, his sabre broki 
and his horse sinkiog from the effects of i 
meraUe wounds, to announce to the Emp^'. 
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the meecH of the deeU'n ehuge ^ainit th« 
SaMiftn ImMtiil Guard; 

Rmtu), the Munrinke of Nspoleon, perfonned 
■ mMt daring deed. At the RuHinn Foot 
Gilarclii were adTandng: in linenpon Bemadotte, 
he BUiIdenl)' started alone ftom the aide nf the 
£niperor, and rushed upon the ranks of the enemy; 
it Was latsin that some of Napoleoo'i offlt^ers 
c^ed him bath ; he duhed forwujd like a msniac, 
twice piercing the Kussian line; and he ultimately 
■Bceeeded in aeiring one of their stsndBidB, which 
he hTOOglit U triumph to the Emperor. 

On the 4th of December, Francin called upon 
ITapoIeon at his biToaac. " This has been mj 
palace for these two montha," Said KopoleoD, 
the approach of the Emperor of Austiia. " 1 
know so wejl bow to take advantage of this 
habitation," replied fVuioia, " that you mu ' ' 
pleased with it." 

He asked lor peace. Napoleon granted it tit 

Sueh was the end of the ninth campaign of 
Nt^Mleon, the most memorable by its results of 
all &io»e which illultrated the reign of the Great 
Captsin. In two months he caused 160,000 
Frenchmen to march from Boulogne, the Italian 

Sminsnta, and Hanover, to tiie sources of the 
inube ; to the defiles of the Black Mountaii 
and thence to the Krapaeh Mountain!, &c. In 
tiie «ame campaign, after hairing -ranquished 
both emperote, he restored t« the one his empii 
to the other his army; distributing crowns to ti 
alHes, and soverfflgnties to his own generals. 



GEMS FEOM JEREMY TAYLOR 

Tbb AnviKTi-OEt or a Bin MEUOKY. — He that 

had an ill memory did wisely comfort himself by 

reckoning the adTantages be had by his forget- 

fulneea ; fiir by this means he was hugely secared 

Xinst maKce and ambition; for his anger went 
With the short notice and observation of the 
injury; and he uW himself nnfit for the buai- 
nesses of other men, or to make records in his 
head, and undertake to cnndnct the intrigucH of 
afliiro of a multitude, who was apt lo forget the 
little accounts of his own seldom reading. He 
also rcmcmbei^ this, that his pleasures in read- 
ing books were mote frequent, while he remem- 
bered but littJe of yesterday's atudy; and to- 
morrow the book Is new, snd, with, its novelties, 
gives him fresh entertaiiiment, while the retain- 
ing brain lays the book aside and is full already. 
Evety book is new to an ill memory, and one 
long book is a library, and its parts return iiesh 
BB the morning, which becomes a new day, 
though by the revolution of the same sun. Be- 
brought him to tell truth fot fear 
in mere necessity made his speech 
Iscouisingi short; because the web 
is brain was soon spim out, and 
ew quickly dry, and left running 
Alness. 

I DextbbbdRepentanite co! — 1 
Irst consideration with a plain ei- 
t, since repenlance is » duty of so 
:-lik« balk, let no one crowd it up 
room, as that it be strangled in ita 
of Ume and atr to breathe in; let 
n dmt time when a man hath 
o reekoQ bU those particular 
:e up the nrtegritj- of its eonsti- 
o bunt the w3d boat in hia 
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gaTaeii,OTbmt a bltD inhiieloMt? traiawo. 
man wrap her ehlld In a handkerehtef, or a father 
send his son to school when be is fifty years old! 
These are indecencies of providence, and the in- 
strument eonlradicta the end ; and this is out 
rate. There is no room for the repentance, no 
time to act all its essential paita; and u child 
who hath a great way lo go before he b« wiw, 
may defer his siodies, and hope to become 
learned in Ms old age and on lus deathbed, as 
well as a vicious person may think to rec(.m 
from all his ignorances and prejudieals op- 
nioni, from all his false principles and evil ciu- 
toma, from his wicked inclinations and ungodl; 
habits, from his fondness of vice and detestation 
of virtue, from his promptness to sin and unwil- 
lingness to grace, from his epititual deidneei 
and strong lenauility, on his deathbed (I bij), 
when he hath no natural strength, and as litus 
epiritual ; when he is criminal and impotent, 
Iwidened in his vice and soft in his feori, full of 
passion and empty of wisdom ; when he it sick, 
and amazed, and timorous, and confounded, sod 
impatient, mid extremely miserable. 

POPULAR PA8TIKEB. 

SdIuMom to lUngt and Qukhj m f it ttt d imgwa- 
tically in our latt number.~l. Char-les; 2. A>-m; 
a. G(e)orge; i. Vietor-i-s. 

Anitfen to Di»tmgui»hed Characttrt mimia li - 
taUyxpraied.~l. Oay; 2. Olovei; 3. Wait; 1. 
YoQDg; 5. Beau'mo<ii)iit ; A-B-GOt-t; 7. Davy. 

Anaaer to Bnijino.— The letter R. 

AniKO-i lo ComaidniBU.—l. Because he makci 
Dveriute> ; 2. Because ihey put out their tub« t» 
Catch ao/i water when it rains liard. 



grain eaten by horses; 
< the same as tarrajlmai 
' ■ in Surrey. 



And my whole a to< 
— My first makes my 



1. A bird; an aninal troublMOnM M mtolilild: 
a aomber; ■ piece of ]»etry; a towa in EeW; 

those who owe moaef; and on articlei Uie MiU> 
letters form a town in Surrey. 
2.~Complete I am single and free; 

If curtnhiil a derangement you 'U £adl 

CurtaiJ Die ^ahi^ pnjd yivu have 

A fand appetlatloD, now niind, — 

Of a ehild to its parents as long «a nay be ; 

Curtdl me once more and one thoaaand jousk. 
3.— -Conptete I'm a place of resolt; 

IfbelieBded you »ee a kind fiiend; 

If curtailed a bdulU inBeot fou'¥e caught; 

Curtail me again, I an article lend ; 

Curtail me once more and a letter you hate, 

■Which you will make use ot as long as you !i'6. 



2.— My first Is a game at cards; my second i« • 
French marshal ; and my whole is a town in SuiTfj. 

3.— M J arst is the centre ; my second is the ha of 
an adimal cnied ; tsxA jnj whole is a town in WU- 
nlckshlte. 
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POETBT. 

SOKO, 
Bir OHAPBAV. 

Ob! tweet Is the smile of the lips that befoile. 
When fertttog anoloaded ^ne« o^er tui 

Andbright is the eye of the loving oae hj. 
When the ^ood things of life are before us. 

Bat dear and Bftore sweet are the lips that Will fpnetp 
All smiling, when fortune's bereft us; 

And brighter, by ftir, is the tear-gleaming star, 
Hie h»Te-beaniittg 0^ that is left tu* 

Oh ! gite iM»t to me your wine«dranke<i glee, - 

Mo joy oaa I ftnd m such brawling ; 
I care not for vtate, I would net be |[reat, 

for fear from my greatness of falling. 

Bat give me a soul to rear and control, 

A heart that would fondly endeavour 
To bring me relief, be soothing in grief. 

And nrm me for now and fbr ever. 



to MY CHAPEAU. 

BY W. 0, 

I am a chapeaUf I am not a chapeau. 

Now, perhaps, at this quibble you'll smile ; 
For I cover tiie brd, as well as the hbad 

Of many a jolly old file. 
Although I*m a HA¥, I don't rhyme with thai, 

But your patience I will not beguile ; 
So beg leave to state, though some oaU me a aMSf 

I am only a regular tilb I 



MISCELLANEOUS BEABINGS. 

AeMAND ; OB, THB PeBR AMD TBB PBASAm".— - 

This is the title of a new play, in five acts, pro- 
duced at the Marylebcme Theatre. It is from the 
pen of Mrs. Mowatt^ the clever and pretty Ame- 
rican actress, and does great credit to her talent 
as an authoress, "We are of opinion that this 
play would have been more effective had it been in 
three instead of five acts. The first two acts are 
Tery deficient in interest. They are talky, and 
without situation to relieve the weariness of the 
"la-la"' dialogue. The last Uiree acts contain 
an that is interesting in the play, both as regards 
incident and writing. The play was extremely 
well received, and we trust may prove a good 
card for the spirited little manager. The scenery 
was very beautiful, the dresses appropriate and 
elegant, and the acting of all the pmormers eon- 
eemed (except that of the representation of his 
"Majes^ of France") entitied to great praise. 
By-the-by, should not the lady who performs the 
** la-la *" part of Bad§tU make it (Mmewhat more 
matronly ? 

A EoMAN Hoax. — In Rome it was anciently 
the custom that the senators took their sons, who 
Were waAtt ttg^f to the meetings of the senate 
with th^m. Upon otie occasion the decision of 
an a&ir f£ importanee had been put o^T to a fu- 
ture day, and a resolution agreed to that before 
that dayno one should say a word iroon the sub- 
ject, when the young f apirius, wnom his fa- 
ther had taken to the s&oi^ with him, came 
home, his mother asked what was the bunnees 
which had been discussed that day. The boy 
replied, that he durst say nothing about it, as 
Suenee oonoeming it had been imposed upon all 
present. The mother, however, oa hearing this, 
became only the more curious, and pressed the 
boy to closely to divulge the secret to her, that 
be at length took refuge in a cunning deceit^ and 
t^ her that they had handled the question, 
whsthar it would be mmre advantageous to the 
commonweal ^lat a man tdiould hare two -wireitf 



or ii woman iwtx husbands. When the mother 
heard this, she was confounded with dismay, 
Went trembling out of the house, and imparted 
what she had neard to the rest Of the women. 
On the appointed day the women came in a bbdv 
before the assembled senators, and entreatedi wim 
many tears that 'if they must decide upon one 
way of the two, it should rather be allowed that 
one woman should take two husbands, than one 
man should marry two wives. The Senators 
looked upon the women with astonishment, 
thinking they had lost their senses, when the 
young Fapirius stepped forward, and detailed the 
whole particulars. The senate bestowed hi^ 
praises upon the boy fbr his fidelity and prudence, 
but immediately issued an order that in future 
no boy, this Papirius alone excepted, should 
come to the senate with his father ; and Papirius 
received as a reward of his prudent silence the 
surname of Praetextatus. The children of the 

Srincipal men wore a long robe, which was bor- 
ered with purple, and hence caHed pratexta, 

AnJJE. DiTCHESS OP AlBBRMAaiiB, WHO LtVED 

IN THE Reign of Chasles II.—Anne Clarges^ 
Duchess of Albermarle, was the daughter of a 
blacksmith, who gate her an education suitable 
to the employment she was bred to, which Was 
that of a milliner. As the manners are genei^ally 
formed early in life, she retained something of 
the smith's daughter even at her highest elevation. 
She was first me mistress, and afterwards the 
wife, of General Monck, who had such an opiniot^ 
of her understanding that he often consulted he? 
in the greatest emergencies. As she was a 
thorough royalist, it is probable she had no in- 
considerable share in the Restoration. She ia 
supposed to have recommended several Of the 
pnvy-coTmcillors in the list which the general 
presented to the King soon after his landing. It 
IS more than probable that she carried on a very' 
lucrative trade in selling of offices, which Were 
generally filled by such as gave her most money. 
She was an implacable enemy to Lord Clarendon ; 
and had so great an influence over h^r husband 
as to prevail upon him to assist in the ruin of that 
great man, though he was one of his best friends; 
Indeed, the general was afiraid to offend her, as 
she presently took fire, and her anger knew no 
bounds. She was a great mistress of all the low 
eloquence of abusive rage, and seldom failed to 
discharge a volley of curses against such as 
thoroughly provoked her. Kotlxin^ is more cer- 
tain than that the intrepid commander, toho toai. 
never afraid of hutktt^ was Often terrified by the 
fury of his wife. 

The ** BfeGGiNG Profession" in Pahis. — 
We find, frdm the perusal of a case recently tried 
before one of the tribunals of correctional police 
in Paris, that a detestable system of fraudulent 
mendicity is equally organized in that capital. 
A child of the tender age of ten years was charged 
with the offence of begging in the streets, his 
mother being summoned at the same time, as 
civiUy responsiWe for the conduct of her son. It , 
appeared by the evidence adduced by this 
wretched sitnpling, whose emaciated appearance 
and state of semi-midity shocked the feelings of 
all present, that his abandoned parent was ifn 
the habit of turning him out every morning /or 
^e pursuit of his «* profession ; " and that, unlesB 
he brought home at reast twenty sous as t^e result 
of his &y'» •* eamhigs," he was fated^to b#^ 
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eruellf sooorged with a thick zope'i-end or a 
cow-mde, zec&ying as many lashes as their were 
•ous deficient. The only sustenance allowed the 
unfortunate bojr during the twenty-four hours 
was a small slice of bread, in addition to the 
foanty morsels obtained firam charitable indi- 
Tiduals. When, on the other hand, the poor 
child contrived to scrane together more than the 
twenty sous '* required by &w," he was allowed 
a little soup as an extra gratification. These facts 
were extorted from the child in the absence of 
the unnatural mother ; for so ereat was the in- 
timidation exercised over him oy her mraiacing 
looks and gesticulations that the president was 
obliged to order her to withdraw liefore he could 
elicit a syllable. 

GbNBROSITT 07 Miss BxniDBTT COUTTS.:— 

Some twenty-fi.ye or thirty years ago there re- 
sided in London an old sergeant of artmery . This 
person, in the course of his duties, by some means, 
or other had been brought into frequent contact 
with Sir Francis Burdett, who had cpnceiyed a 
high opinion of the sergeant, and, with that 
homeliness and good nature which distinguished 
him throughoutlife, the honourable baronet had 
been accustomed to treat the worthy sergeant 
with great kindliness and familiarity. . One 
morning Sir Francis chanced to meet his, humble 
friend in the street; and, obserTing him to be 
looking a little more anxious than usual, kindly 

•aid to nim, " Well, N , what are you about ? 

You are looking duller than usual— has anything, 
happened }" ** Nothing ' very particular, . your; 
honour," was the reply, " ooly my wife has g(jt 
a son this morning— and— Sir Francis, now X 
think of it, if you have no objections, I shonid! 
like to name him after you." " Surety, surely/', 
said the amiable old gentleman ; *' and remember, 

N , when he grows up, to bring me in nund 

of this— perhaps I may be able to do something 
for the boy." The ceremony of baptism over, at 
which Sir Francis appeared as godfather, nothing 
more is said to have passed at the time. The 
honourable baronet, in the course of years, was ga? 
thered to his frithers, as was also the old sergeant. 
The boy meanwhile had been sent to sea, and l)y 
application and good conduct had been' promoted 
to the situation of mate in a merchant vessel. , A 
few wedks ago, whQe in Liverpool, the young 
man saw wlubt he thought a good opportunity 
of purchasing half a vessel on nis own account ; 
but, not bemg possessed of sufficient means 
he wrote to his fhends in Edinburgh to inquire 
if they ooiild assist in the purchase. The idea 
now occurred to one of the youn^ man's brothers 
that he might take it upon him to make Sir 
Francis's heiress aware of the promise of her unde, 
and a letter was accordingly sent to Miss Burdett 
Coutts, detailing the circumstances, and enclosing 
the youne mairs certificates of character. The 
reply to mis note was received in town last week, 
and was couched in that magnificent style for 
which the lady has become celebrated. It con- 
^ tuned no vam words, but a bank check for 
'ino less a sum than £1000. However extra- 
\ordinary this story may appear, we have good 
^thority for stating it as a literal tacU-^Ediih' 

'A News, 

ous TnAKScoiiO&ATioNS.— If youput a tea- 

inful of a liquor composed of copper infused 
m a^ of vitriol into a glass, and add two or 
three lable'Spooaftils of water to it, there will be 



no sensible colour produced ; but if you add • 
Uttle volatile alkali to it, and stir it, you will per- 
ceive a very beautiful blue colour. Add a httle 
acid of vitriol, the colour will instantly disappear 
upon stirring it ; and by adding a little fixM al- 
kali dissolv^, it will return again. Another, — 

Put half a tea-spoonful of a liquor composed of 
iron infused in acid of vitriol, into half a glass of 
water; and add a few drops of phlogisticated 
alkali, and a beautifiil Prussian blue will appear. 

Thb Schooucastbb Wantbd.— In St. Giles's 
the following notice was lately posted in the 
window of a ; lodging-house, ** Har sack and 
fiourtolet; chickens and carrot." The purport 
of the notice was, '* A second floor to let, kitchen 
and garret." 

Price of a. Child. — ** A distressed mother of 
a family" loquitur — "Well, m'm, and what are 
you axm' for little Johnny the day ?" Answer— 
" Only 6d., m'm." Distressed mother—" Ach, 
g'alang wid you, sure I'd get a cripple for 4d." 



' NOTICES ,T0 COEEBSPONDENTS. 

AU c^mmumeatiotufor the Editor of '* Tales and Readmgs 
fmr the People** xtnust he directed to No. 10, Crane-eourt, 
Fleet-street; and post-paid. 

CuaaiBR. — You shall have the information you reqnhre, or 
ai^ other that it is in our power to ?ive. 

T. W. M, (NewcaaUe-upon-Tyne,)— You will see an an- 
nouncement shortly as to volumes. There will be an 

. iocl^ and a title-ipfige^or those who may wish to bind* oar 
,wo;-k. They will be given half-yearly. 

PJBND&iVBa.— Your go3d opinion affords us great satisfiv^- 
tion, and we feel greatly indebted for your kind oomnten- 

. dations. The famt you complain of rests wi^ithe jwrson 

^ who supplies you with our work ; there is no fiiult in the 

'' printing or' working; 'and every c6py that leaves our 

*■ office can be folded' as perfectly as any bookbhuier can 
require. . ; ■ * ■. j « v 

John, E. ( Burnley. )7-Accept our thanks; in the .course of 
a number or two. ' In future please to say if origmal. . 

Chapbau (Hull).— We thank you for the coiji^tnnee of 
your favours, and shall insert what you have kindly seoc. 

J. P., S.-^We must decline giving theadvice you- require ; 

^ we might lead you into trouble. If you wiu follow^ oar 
recommendation.'apply to a respectable solicitor. 

Thbspian (Bristol). — ^No. 1 can be obtained on appMeation 
to any newsman or bookseller. 

Shamyalotihum.— There will be an index and a title-page 
half-yearly. **' Tales and Eeadings*' are published on 
Wednes<Uiy morning. 

eHABtBs B.— Thaidu; declined. 

Mazbppa. — We are greatly obliged for your friendly hint; 
and are quite aware that you favour other publicatione, 

' consequently, the more indebted to you for thinking of ui . 

Attious. — Half-yearly. Thanks for your kind enclosure. 

Jim Todd.— It has appeared too often. 

A Stddbnt. — They are always acceptable, if good, to be 
used as occasion may require. 

G. P. (Southwark) shall be read ; and, if approved o^ altall 
appear in our next : thanks. 

YOLUNA.— We feel greatly obliged by your kind notice of 
our work ; it shallbe our study to deserve it, as wdl as 
the good opinion of the many thousands of true Mends 
we formerly had in dear auld Scotland. We hope to have 
something from you shortly. 

A LovBR OF THB Dbama wishes to.kQow. why the " choreh- 
yard scene** was omitted when the'play of *' Hamlet" was 
acted before her Majesty at Windsor Castle. Probably it 
was owing to there being no means oflsinkinr a trap in 
the stage, without doing great injury to the ceiling in the 
apartment beneath ; or, ue two gravediegers may have 
taken themselves off for the ** diggings" in Califbmit. 

F. G. Lbb.— We feel greatly obliged to you for thinking of 
our little work. Before we read what you have kinoly 
sent, will you \^ good enough to say ** if gratuitous" 1 

Utopia.—" The Eural Cockney ** is too rural iot us* 
Thanks for the rest ; a few may do. 

Corre8|>ondent8 must not expect answers to their ewnmu- 
nieations under a fortnight. ^^^^^ 

London '.—Printed and Published by Palksr and Clat- 
Toic, 10, Orane-court, Fleet-atreet; and Sold by Clbavb, 
1, Shoe-lWM, Flof t-ftre^— Jsnoary 27, 1849. 
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and Yillal^ ;rike'CAaVt 



to us wifB^ t^lgijlatesf kUlnet^ «iAi(Xi|^ we 
brought along with us the elements^ of ruin and 
desolation* On the third day we improa«b£d 
Ulm, where Mack was manoeuyrulgnmk' ihe 
main body of his army. 

Murat was the first who, with 7|000 men, 
jxSA'k )clBkpB iS)Mi, oTv Iteliie UikxMkm ds^jina^ 
diert, and four squadrons of cuirassiers ; he 
attacked them at Wertingen, and, simport^d 
^y;;6^6ti4ral Oudmot, defeated them, ti^g 8006 
prisoners. ' 

Marshal Ney, after having captured 1200 



prisoners and six guns firom Prince Ferdinand, 
took possession of the town of Gunsbourg ; the 
Austrians leaving 2000 men killed in that ob- 
stinate action. 

Our corps d'armee had not yet been engaged, 
but our turn was fast approaching. General 
Dupont, with 7000 men, manoeuvring towards 
Tllm, met 25,000 Austrians in a formidable 
position near the hamlet of Hasslach. Informed 
of his march and of his strength, the Austrian 
general tried d^envelopper his division. If Du- 
pont had retreated he would have been lost ; he 
therefore did not hesitate to attack the enemy 
with the %^onet, and, after a hard fight, suc- 
ceeded in d&parsing thek first line. This suc- 
cess anuiurtad his joSAhki^ the most part of 
whom w^re irecruits ; tet^htifle conscripts had a 
brilliant (^aiaoter to s^jjport 4 that of the 9 th 
Begiment fCf light Iiifa«try a&d of the S2iid 
Hegiment <df the fiinft. tsi^ :Sn3t-named regi- 




ment had so <Ti lin|iflii( n itafilf at the bat^ of 
Marengo and dbniwhm. 'flxift ^ was desif- 
nated *' The ImaomtmeOSie ;" and the Sfiafl 
liad on aeveotfl «attui«H^ both aa %hdi^ And 
in Egypt, 
it raoeiyed 
Brave.** 

AustiiaBS _ 

bravcq^4 lin ivfflise df Jk^ma "haBK^^telkjm 
and-idlilii iii,ii.^iam«%lliHgbiiiliriiil rftooes. 
2ie4t^ffs?ter^A9e^Ai«f battle, B^oat-retiaed 
with more than $000 prisoners, a number al- 
most equal to that of his remaining force. Be- 
fore daybreak he resumed his march towards 
Albeck, where he encamped on a very advan- 
tageous position. 

Our time came at last. After haviiAg €n:Oed 
nine battalions, commanded by General Spran- 
gen, at Memmingen, to lay down their arms, 
SouJLt placed us before XJim. Z«ludl never foripet 
the firsx impzea^ionl ieUdurii^ xrurj;aplcl oaaxch 
iwhan I .beheld xmx j^^ouncied soldiers Jlg^^g on 
|ill aidea, besecchii^ iar help or ^r a itUie 
^iLter lo^s^rasy^ theu: 4:^ig^i^ Ij;anrto a 

brook, and, fimng my fiask, gave a drink to one 
ox two poor wxe^ohes, who would have kisgied 
my ieet on tl^ excess of their gratitude for rthe 
little .relief f(ihad administered to theiB,. *'Je 
tvais taouri^ mais.mQa. jauae jbrave xous m'avez 
Bouli^ de (^Igues minutes : mercii mancdi" 
they exclaimed, as 1 endeavoured to aUeviata 
their Buflfeyings. The .colonel, aeeii^ jue remain 
layehind, ordered me to join my -oon^an^ tin^ 
aiantly, .and ^gave tme a ^alqp Sox attendu^ to 
the wonnded wl£en inarchJL^g»a|^n&t the enemj^ 
My joi^ng heai;^ not jtet .accuitDioed .to sjiA 
horror^, «was ^piexoed bj^ the it^proof of any 
fmWnalA* JbioiweiFe];^ ^ ^^^^ ^ soldier, .and knfew 
i}u^ any di^y in» ^ obey without^a miumuc 



r ^n inrivkig uporf flie^ighls b*foMUlm our 
^f;iD|i&at was put jSfrfirara[^ e|iai|who^ter8, and 
received orders to attack tlie Austrian troops» 
with a view to force them to enter the town ; "#6 
9il' so kaaediately, and, au pen de charge, fol- 
lowed tnem to the ramparts. Our intrepid 
colonel (Yedel), at the head of 800 men, entered 
pdOnuOl i»ith.l9M AurttiaaB ^fbr^ijggkm^^ tie 

Sates, but, the enemy shutting it immediatdy, 
e and his/ollowers were mad!e prisoners^ uy 
bro^ier Auguste was amongst the number^ 

Whilst we were tJius engaged, Lannes com- 
pleted the blockade of the fortress towards the 
west by shaking hands with Marmont, who had 
just arrived from Augsburg with the second 
corps dfi armee, followed by the Imperial Guard, 
undei^'' the orders of Bessi^res, as well as the 
divisxGOuaf heavy cavalry, commanded by General 
d'Hjncteoult. All the troops were before the 
devotddjtown. 

Mafik, witinM/m vma, tried ineffectually to 
eseafie Ann ^Ate fottreaB, T^ej attacked the 
fonwiii lihii ysitions^rf El^hingen, which bristled 
withtelbf pbcAB of ATtiilary, and were defended 
by 15/0D9flMeiv and, notffithstanding an obsti- 
nate mdtOmaiKB, caaded the bridge ; our troops 
crossei Mtmjgus de ^oLarge . General Landon soon 
beheld luB israe ^Eootted-with a loss of 3000 men 
(mafle jiiiwi is), the ^coleurs of several regi- 
ments, «Bid ahyost all ids artillei^. 

Two f iilfnw Tegimente pBrkhed, and two bastta- 
lioBs, luNivig formed a fiQtiBascu '«reve \KQiueax by 
the 3rdi^{iment of 'S^\{\mn\t <aid«mmendBnBd. 

DuriK ^is brilliaai jauftluvd-^night action 
thesBDMi^ ^sBs j||iq|ni i %|^ «to cfttct Asetveat 
^iQth imm iivmam aaSEr ficaerjas W«meok 
and Mohen^BeniL, aaii«a;eMnne«f «Mitdry, 

MeaiUaaae Ks^patet m9Amtiktmilm9m^wa.t to 
&dve into 13in Ji iIk JiiMiiiaiis f^iki^m^ftt At- 
tempt to mMti Imtt that ^sieisA w wka^ly 
'iWii 1 1 ned ly 3»,0tH) mm Deijpeen Mbeok^BBd 
Langoesseau, amA bad jvfll; «ent bis BiAe-^e- 
campto^SteiliBBR 'to informliim of Ms ^crifioal 
p<tf ition. iaamMiBJ^y two JMiiaions •of idSmUij 
aaflikhe^Mnifliir a;>f MxoMt vme despatdied to the 
assistaiiwaff Altttdi vision, whidh was already 
oag t i ' gt d in so imsqttal. .a contest. The enemy 
was soon crushed, and ^he archduke, separating 
from Wemeck, fled towards Aalen. 

The Emperor now advanced in the midst of 
his soldiers to the distance of half a gun- 
shot from the batteries of XJlm. Lannes, 
seizing th^ brtdie \of his h(»Fsa, «BtrA^ted him 
not to ei^Kwe himself to so terrible a fire ; but 
Napoleon insisted upon ^oing forward; and the 
txoqps under Xannjes, ^ey, Bertraud^ Such^ 
and Cls^aradi^, seeing l;beir 'Emperor at their 
head^ p^ormed porodig^es. 

.At last Mack accepted a capitulation ; ^^Q^OQIQ 
men ^jonducted bjiSixteen generals, sixty pieces 
of artillery, ibrty ,standard6[, and "3000 'horses 
passed moumful^ bofbre the French army in 
position upon tlie heights of Mi^helsberg and 
Frauenbeig. The Austnans then laid down 
their arms, >and were made pnsonei»-df war. 

Ni^Kileon, surrounded bj his' tifficers and Ins 
Imperial Guard, "beheld wiili j)roudLy fiaEdung 
eiye this ctriunmh, wbich surjiassed his greatest 
victories of Italy and ^ypt. Austria lay hum- 
bled in the dust at H^ Xaet, l)ut the victor used 
his ^ower mercHuHy, and treated 'fe.B TBn- 
j^iis&d withxu)bb demenpy. 
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fo complete the reyerses of the Austri^ns, Mu- 
ftt pursued like arckdiike, an4 capture^ the 
remant ffhis armj, -which had heen Te^uced to 
Ufi9Q iDsHf (the ardhdidke ^lims^ %&^JS 
bfaehf time 1p n^uii); his hoiise and n^uLe h^ 
escape. 



^nfflE VII4IAOB CtTRATEf 

As tA4 Jt>8e|Ai, iStie ctiii§ of a "^Slage in the Boutii 
France, was setting in his library one dfij^ o^en- 



There was nothinsof the fancifaUv romantic i^ 
her cpmj>08ition. The devotion of her charact^ 
was what it alw^Tl is in woman, a t^S ^t 
strange beauty~as wonderful as lovely, and ai( 
resd as either. $ut, a reality itself it was m»si^ 
fest^d only in re^Ii^es, tTrsula wss never, ffnt 
instance, me herome of a story conjured Up hy ^ 
yaniU'-fed imagination. JSUid, therefore, i^e 
actual love extend^ to her hy the ciir6 was, tp 
her m^d, priceless : sh£ cpuldi^ver pay it hack ^ 
w^ile that wh;ch natuf p prompted as a cognaM 
instinct was a film, a shadow; as di^ctut of 
realization as — tlie parents tliemselves. 
siMy for the purpose of erploring tiie pages Of a ] But,— strange world !— fathers and mothers 
certain prodigious MS. vcAame which lay upon and benevolent old cur^s expend all their Uvea 
his knee; but in reaHl^ -^le o(l4 pri^est had mat- for little ITrsulas and lit^e Pauls, that the little 
termore eavnest i& his mind; more present we may §p:ow bigger and bigger tiU they stand up 
^old, perhaps, saf . fivery now and then lie men and women on thair own account ; but no 
looked up from the pan and turned his jeyes in sooner do they come to be knowledgeable peopl^ 
^ dire(?tion of liie wimdow, where sat ^myla, —of some use to the world— than they plunge ai 
▼hose wedding with Paul Bondham^ had been once Into its tide of pleasures (^d pains), and 
fixed for iSbs fcliowing Monday^fbur days to jfor^et -who led their limbs up to the strength 
come. which now n^^intains them. The stjream of me 

Ursula was in her si^cteepth ye«r,inodert look- looks onwai^ds t Its end lies in the Future, anjl 
ing and, wttb respect to personal Attractions, the Past must shift for itself, even though it ne 
pleasant to behold, Tuiwiing back to the history tinged wlUi some tincture of the Present, b 
of the world as 4t was iu course of enactment this reallv so^ ts there no eddying of human 
fifteen years ago — a reference which to the cure feeling which, as it were, writhes In the endea- 
seemed like turning htsdk. to yesterday, while to vour to regain the foimtain-head ? Do we all 
his ward it ^ii^^aved a vefeprence tio the very be- flow from those who brought us into this world 
ginning of (ioBe-^A^rloBephwQidd sometimes just like so many river Tnames, which, in all 
tell Urrala Imw, «f a avmrners morning, she was their ebbings and floodings, never get nearer 
fotmd packed up in a ba^et at the door of his their starting-point than Xeddington? Is ^gt 
chapel ; a letter laid u^n her breast imploruig beautiful litne face^ whose smiles conjure an 
his protection, and promising — what he weU atqaosphere of Heaven around us — is it ever to 
knew would be fulfilled— the bleesix];g «f Seaven turn from our grey hairs with indifference ? 'Riis 




i^atitude 

he wound up the history of that even)^ 'Bitm- felt the after-rebuke of its visitation, and 1^ 

laer's monmig, ** Heaven did rewapA we, f^i- blush oi self-conviction. But this was an over- . 

sola ; hut,'' he afdded, with a sedou^ ^grplieiy, sight, perhaps : tiie product merely of thought- 

wMch was far fram intended, by t3w mAT-^** we lessness, of passion, or the sudden irritaticni of 

hare never heard anythjing of your f^roA^ ! " an unguarded moment, — repented afterwards, 

Xor did they ever hear of tnem, }i«e^iiatthe and deeply! Can ingratitude be systematic? 

reader look to be delighted with HPf injrstBriotts What ! after the little cradle ? — after the nursery 

recovery of this affecnonate lather emdinotker ; and its playthings ?-^after the smiles and endear- 

Bochis not the gi^t of our manBHtiaef i^ to be ingprattle of tender years? 
piaxn, Ursula was so perfectly oopdiiitied with Ursula was not ungratefrd to old Father Joseph, 

ner lot that we much doubt if she 09ef tl^ou^t ^e loved him with a tried affection. From the 

of Ihem, unless it nii^^t he to is^nder «t the first dawn of reason «he had shown a tendeaicy 

smgular indifference tl^y had disfdayed tawards to devofe herself to his happiness. Paul^ like 

her. We know not whejther nature, with respect TTrsula, loved the cur^. To please him became 

to the itffecftions, he mere matter of habit, nor is the joint endeavour of their young lives. But 

this the place to enter upon<6uch a speculation, this union ended in a jointure of another kind. 

But we 'have the authority of a proverb «or say- Oradu^ly the priest assumed a severe aspect in 

mg that hatut is second nature, and even stronger their eyes. They thought, as affection grew up 

thin the -first. Ursula ^rew up with ^ double betwixt themselves, that they were depriving 

reverence and affection for the cure. He fulfilled him of his due ; for nothing tiiat. could be done 

towards her all tfce offices of a parent according for him was, in their estimation, beyond what 

to the world's sense of the tenn » lie WMS the he deserved. 

parentalso of her mjnd^ directing its aspl»tlous, But the curS saw it gU. With a little occa- 

not with more influem^e because ne was a priest, sional peep out at the •cornel' of his eye he toofe 

hot because, as a priest, he was a man of exce^- in the whole history of their attachment, and 

tent self-governmept, benevolent^ WWe^t, un- rejoiced at the fhlfilment of that which he had 

tiring, and— judicious. hoped. To midce a long story short, or to pre- 

^ really believe it is not straying ,froio nature vent one wliich ought to be shtot from becoining 




of those who had given her l>ein|f, patght now the matter"" to him— which Paul, virith his older 
and then arise. But It was vaguei-lndistlnct. sense, tad from the first seen was inevitable— 
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mi petfimMd almort without tlieii knowing it. 
A VmiL OT two glowed npon Uriola'i cheeks, ud 
■ little onbuniud herlorer; but llie deep wti*- 
ftcdon of th«v heart! waa not lo be meted out 
hj Mullet: they might hare been content to 
Uiuh their Utm throngh, if by doing lo thej 



On tbe Honda* fenowingthe day on which 

7 open^ Paul and Qnula were, as we 

lUTe alieady t«ld the reader, l« be nanied. But 



the (toryo] 



in an eril honr came the 
drawn for ; and on that very dsT, when the cnrS 
waf Ubouring with nich erident difficulty to 
lead hb great book, had Paul lepaired, with 
olhen of the Tillage, to the next town to abide 
the lattery. 

Some one bounded put the window. TTmila 
■tarted and looked ont. Hie good c<ai laid hia 
book down and walked to the window, in the , 
hope that the step without betokened the snc- 
ceaafiil iaiue of the day. 

" It ii I !" exclaimed a young nun, who Iiad 
joit entered by the door at the back of the house, 
the door in front being closed, and his hurry to 
nnhuiden the aood newt he brought, not sufier- 
ing him to wait till it could be knocked at and 
opened. " I am Dot drawn 1 I am not drawn, 

Sood Father Joseph!" he exclaimed, almost 
ancing with deliBbt. 

" Would thou nadat been drawn," inwardly 
responded the curate, as, with a disappointed 
sir, he itepped back to his chair. Ursula, whole 
face had brikhtened for a moment, in the hope 
that it was Paul who had bounded with a light 
heart past her window, felt a sudden burnt of 
vexation in her heart which almost impelled her 
into the uae of temu not very datteimg to the 
silly peaiant who had— unconsciously indeed — 
raised her hopee to crash them. But her atlen- 
tion was instantly withdrawn by the appearance 
' of Paul himaelf, who, with a sad gait, slonly 
(^preached ihe window. 

" It is all over 1 " cried he, entering the houae. 
" On Monday, my poor Ursula, thou and I must 
part." 

Ursula pressed her hands upon her heart, aa 
if to keep down the tumult of grief which waa 
jisine there; her cheeks, pale before, ^w white, 
and Paul saw that it was with difficuttf she 
could stand. 

*' Poor Ursula t " died he, taking her in his 
amiB, and bending his bead down upon her neck 
tA hide how great was the addition which her 
grief had heaped upon his own. 

The cur4 was silent. He had lired too long, 
and learned too much, eren far a moment to give 
way to lamentation. Something was evidently 
working itself out in his mind ; and it was some- 
thing which had hope in it, moreover, as the 
S leased expression of his look indicated. Tum- 
ig to Paul and Urania, while a tear and a smile 
shone in his bright old eyes — 

"Cease to lament, my children," he exclaimed, 
'* theie is yet hope for you, aa I believe and pray, 
and (his hour I will go m search of it. Lambert," 
he continued, turning to the peasant, "go 10 the 
stable and saddle Joseph ; and you, Paul and 
Ursula, come within and be comforted ! Listen. 
In Marseilles there dwells a great merchant who 
nearly sixty years ago went to school with me. 
We loved each other, then, with Mendehip, 
which, though formed in tender yean, promised 



to wear throngh the change* of this world if it 
had been our deitiny to paM throngh lib toge- 
ther. It was not ; nor since we parted, in lean, 
indeed, a> I well remember, have Bertrande and 
I erer again met. I will go to him. He it a 
rich man, and will not deny his old playfellow a 
little from his riches to procure a substitute fat 
PsoL It will take fifty crowns, and I will bej 
them from the merchajit for yonr sskea, my 
children ! Whetefbrs bo of good cheer. With 
Heaven's bUesing, I will not retom to pa is 

A loud neigh was heard, and the curate's 
horse, a fine fat little fellow, stood outside at tlit 
door, ready for Ibe jooniey. Amidst the bless- 
ings of Paul and Ursula the priest proceeded to 
equip himself for the jonrnqy. The day was vei 
young, and he might re^h UaraeiUes that nignl. 
In a quarter of an hour he was in the saddle. 

"Adieu, Paul! Adieu, my little Ursula!" 
cried the caxi, giving them hia partiiiE benedic- 
tion ; and at a steady pace the two loeeplis set 
out for Marseilles. 

( To Ac conduiUd in our next.') 



•• T«t mlDe !• Ih* fit* of a loDcHar state 
Tbui tliU of Uie n»ke or nek ; 
For thoH vbo twbald ma in their pUh 
NotimlTii^Hnbutimict."— Buu Cooi. 

P there is one class oi' 

humanity which seemi 

, \ almost universally abhor- 

' red and detested. It is thai 

^ which bears the stigma ui 

"Old Maid." 

Sneered at, despised 
reviled, scorned, asdne- 
elected, the Old Mud L< 
doomed to a solitary wan- 
dering in the pathway of 
. life. As though her oat 

1 mournful, in the absence 

- of nmle admirers, her fe- 
male friends view her with 
I , distrust. PoorOldHaidr 

I I But even this condolator}' 

i I expression would sound 

r like the hollow tone of > 
death-bell in the heart oi 
one of those fated feir ones : she is beyond the 
pale of human love now ; and the vista of hope 
seems more and more dreary as she discovers, 
by the aid of her mirror, each new grey hair and 
increasing wrinkle. For our part, we have not 
heart to censure the poor spinster, who endea- 
vours to shut out from her racked imagination 
the idea of aged celibacy, by assisting decajing 
nature to resume its beauties by the aid of art. 
But we view with feelings of admiration tlit 
comfortable and pleasant temperament which 



smiles at each approaching symptom of age, and 



comely and domesticated Old Uaidi 
answeiing to the above description, and often 
have wondered within ourselves why they h^ 
not been gladly sought fbr hymeneal compaJnion- 
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stag. Taking it for granted tiial i^(§)r )iad been 
>^ling to enter the married state if any suitable 
person had *' proposed," there are many eaiisci 
without imputmg whimsicality unto them : they 
may, in reality, have been what many pretend^ 
iriz», " crossed in loye." Poor souls ! and such, 
generally speaking, have the most sensitive 
hearts T-hearts that, in remembrance, can still 
cling to one object, long dead or unworthy, to 
to the exclusion of all others : passing life in a 
state of settled sadness— unenvious, unenyied, 
and contented. Perhaps they may haye had their 
prospects marred by too punctilious parents, or 
the jarring influence of sisters. We once heard 
a Mend remark that, haying been martyred 
once, he should neyer more push his suit in a 
family where sisters were dominant : <* for in- 
stance," said he, " one more prim than the rest 
would declare that she thought the moral prin- 
ciples of Mx, So-and-so (grayely shaking her 
iiead) were sadly too loose ! Another would 
tonsider it very imprudent of a younger sister to 
t)e flirting with any gentleman. The next would 
^ine that the aforesaid Mr. So-and-so was the 
most ungentlemanly gentleman she ever had the 
torture of being disgusted with ; * and besides, 
Julia,' she might add, ' he is as poor as a 
church mouse ; think of the credit of the family, 
child ! ' A fourth would probably refer to his 
deficiency in personal attractions ; and so on, ad 
mJmUum, until the maternal parent, aroused by 
the murmuiings of her discontented daughters, 
winds the matter up by declaring she is sure 
that * Mr. So-and-so has no need to continue his 
visits here ! ' and desires the awe-stricken Julia 
at her peril to giye him further encouragement. 
Coldly receiyed by the family, his visits become 
less frequent ; sensible of the deficiency of un- 
derstanding betwixt himself and his ladye-love, 
he at last opens his eyes to the conyiction that it 
is no place for him, makes his bow, and retires, 
to bless some other with his affections who is 
not condemned to single blessedness by the med- 
dling intervention of a family congress." 

Others may be devoid of convenient brothers 
or cousins, &c., to introduce them into society ; 
they lead a quiet life and see no company, never 
visiting or giving parties. Many are so situated ; 
and al^ many are the cases of " only- daughter- 
ship," where the parents husband their daughter 
as a treasure — marketable— aud still she gains 
no husband. To the vanity of a sire may many 
a wrinkled spinster ascribe her solitude! Many, 
too, deserve our pity. The plain without wealtn, 
unadmired, is cast aside, although she possesses 
feelings as fine or more tender than the most 
dazzling beauty; and each slighting word only 
cuts the deeper, because it is not her choice, but 
rather her misfortune, that she is ugly. Numer- 
ous might be our examples — too num^ous to 
re cap itulate. • 

Vfho can blame Old Maids if they are morose, 
if they are at variance with each and all ? Who 
can cavil at their tale-bearings ? The o£&pring 
of crushed hopes, once warmly cherished, though 
they may be hasty, tart, petty-minded, insidious, 
wily, and vindictive,'— blame them not, be not 
hasty, but Judge of them when you know their 
history. Ii they have injured you in any little 
trifle, we earnestly call on you, with us (and we 
candidly confess we have no particular cause to 
bless them), to forgive. SmUe at their inttendoes, 



pity their artifices, and hear them, at least, with 
some degree of forbearance. 

But there are a species most deserving of the 
punishment they receive — the genuine Old Maids. 
The genuine Old Maid blighted in love! not 
shl^H-she has had ** offers" as numerous as the 
Botids of the sea ; wealth has been laid at her 
feet, httt the possessor has been too old ; hand- 
some lovers nave knelt to her, but they have 
been too pooi^; one she has dismissed in a **tiff" ; 
another she has kept dangling on the hook of 
suspense, and refused him ; terrific has been her 
slaughter among the hearts. She has indubitable 
proofs of former lovers : she has massive bunches 
of human hair, such as one might fancy almost 
enough to furnish tails for the whole of the 
Chinese population, children and all; locketSi 
necklaces, brooches, and lovers'-knots, count- 
less ; biUeiS'doux of all shapes and colours, in a 
Variety of masculine hands, from the most ex- 
quisite^ sp*ecimens of gentlemanly caligraphy to 
the skewef-like band of the imbecile millionare. 
But all these things orily revive sorrowful recol* 
lections, as with a feeling of pride she turns them 
over. The marriage service in her Prayer-book 
bears decisive evidence of having been much 
read, though never uttered by those lips within 
a church. She may quiz the letters of her former 
lovers, but secretly wishes for the hearts of the 
writers ; she may boast of her trophies as the 
wild Indian of his scalps, but, alas! that will 
not allure fresh votaries to her shrine ! Is she 
deserving of pity— she who had no pity ? — ^Yes, 
gentle reader, yes, antagonistic lover ! she, too, 
IS repentant ; and her repentance is bitter, from 
the knowledge that she has allowed the bright 
opportunity to slip ; and, now, what would she 
not give for its recal ? Think on this, and wh«i 
next you observe a starched-looking dame, with 
a frizzled visage, peering into your affairs or 
talking scandJ, do not hurt her feelings by 
hinting about " maiden ladies," but pity the 
poor unfortunate from your heart. 
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COMMON THINGS. 

The sunshine is a glorious thing. 

That comes alike to all, 
Lighting the peasant's lowly cot. 

The noble's painted hall. 

The moonlisrht is a gentle thing. 
It through the window gleams 

Upon the snowy pillow where 
The happy infant dreams. 

It shines upon the fisher's boat 

Out on the lonely sea ; 
Or where the little lambkins lie. 

Beneath the old oak-tree 

The dew-drops on the summer morn 

Sparkle upon the grass ; 
The village children brush them off, 

That through the meadows pass. 

There are no gems in monarchs* crowns 

More beautiful than they; 
And yet we scarcely notice them. 

But tread them off in play. 

Poor Bobin on the pear-tree sings. 

Beside the cottage-door ; 
The heath-flower fills the air with sweets 

Upon the pathless moor. 

Thvn are as many lovely things. 

As many pleasant tones. 
For those who sit by cottage hearths 

As those who sit on thrones ! 
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ALQERNON SYDNEY. 
Wb now offeT to oui readers another name 
associatad'witliPenahurat. ItiatliaCof AlKcnton 
Sydney, the second siirritlng son of Robert, 
second Eail of Leioestei. While abtoad, hU 
strong expTesaions in reepect to the Iste King, 
Charles I., placed Lim in difficulty. His pardon 
is said to have been afterwards procured through 
the intercession of the Earl of Sunderland, who 
WB» the son of his sister Dorothea— the Saccha- 
rissa of Waller — but it appears rather to have 
been due to the eieriioiu of an English ambas- 
sador at the Court of France, the Hon. Henry 
Saville. 

The times, however, were eicee3ingly un- 
ferourable to the repose of a mind so ardent in 
its patriotism. The Bovereiga had suddenly 
assembled the Lords and Parliament before him, 
and dissolved the Parliament, with a fiied de- 
terminatdon for the future to dispense witli so 
essential a part of the constitution of England. 
One unbroken series of despotic and oppressive 
manners was the inevitable result. A tyranny 
of the most alanning kind commenced. Men of 
vi(dence and blood were placed on the bench. 
Jefferiea, whose name is branded with the deepest 
infamy, sat as theii chief. Difonners and ^ies 
were in full action in works of iniquity. Civil 
and religious liberty were alik.e annihilated. 

Sydney, with iua friends Russell, Hampden, 
uid Argyle, could not brook so fearful a condition. 
Not only did they mourn in silence over the fallen 
liberties and happiness of their cauntry, but they 
met to devise some constitutional means of 
^scuing them ^m the hands of the oppressor. 
Unhappily, when these conferences were taking 

^Ce, there was a small band of desperadoes 

*• had Botually conspired to put the King to 

*!, but the plot «u betrayed by one of thai 

partisans. In tlie ezamiiLatian which 



followed the apprehension of these conspirators, 

it appeared that Lord Russell had on one occasion 
met two of them, rather by accident than by 
design, at the house of a wine-merchant, taa, 
while he was tasting the wines, some corre- 
spondence took place, in which his lordship 
took no part, and to which he paid no attention, 
on the possibility of surprising the royal guard. 
On this ground alone Lord Russell wss appre- 
hended, and. soon after, Algernon Sydney, with 
others of equal and inferior name. 

The only evidence against them wa« that rf 
Lord Howard of Escrink, who, according to his 
ovm account, had been a party to the plot with 
which they were charged^ and now appeared to 
swear away their lives to save his own. Two 
witnesses being required, and a MS. found among 
Mr. Sydney's papers was adduced in lieu of one, 
which it was dedsred was an avowal of principles 
akin to those which were now alleged. Evdyo, 
who says that this was not fully proved, and, u it 
had been his, it appeared to be written before tbe 
nine's restoislion, and then paidoned by the act 
of oblivion, adds, that though 'Ur. Sydney was 
knovm to be a person obstinately sverm to 
government by a monarch, the snliiect irf that 
paper was in answer to Sir E. Filmer, and it was 
thought chat he had very hard measure. 

Algernon Sydney was beheaded on ToweT-hiD, 
7th of December, 1683. He sufibred death with 
great fortitude. When asked to speak, he said, 
he bad made his peace with God, and had nothing 
to say to man, A paper which he delivered to 
the sheriff and wlucA was afterwards printad, 
concluded as fnllnirii " Tim T mil iiniii tifji lliwi 
mysnfferingsnntome; and, though I &11 a •Bod- 
floe to idols, suSer not idolatry to be eatabliikad 
in this land. • • ■ ■ Grmntthat I majrdi* 
gloriffing thee for all thy meroie«, and that at 
tlie lut thou hast pemutted me to be tinned ovt 
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thjMlf." 

Since thftt time great change* have passad in 
the funily of the Sydnejs, in commaD 'with man; 
othen. The niece of the lust Earl of Leicester, 
aod hureea to the estate, married WUUant Peiiy, 
E<q., of TuTvile-park, Buckinghsmehire, Bad 
thai the honoured name of Sydney was loat foi a 
time. The ool; ehild of theii family that lired 
to be nuoiied WM Mise Jaae Ferry, who became 
the iriTe of Sii Bysehe Shelley. Hei eon took 
poaunion of the estate, had the family name re- 
ilered, and the baronetcy of Sir John Shelley 
Sjdney with it. The son of that baronet, who 
Hurried one of the daughters of his Majesty 
William IT., and was raised to the peerage by 
ilie title of Lord de Lisle, is the present pio- 
pnetoi of Fenshurst. The venerable mansion is 
open lo Tisitors on Uondays aad Saturdays, from 

I^arh^ the flaoe by the central door, a tree, 
vhiteoed with age, may be seen ia the distance ; 
ikreirai Sacchariasa's grove, of which fonr trees 
ue now &e only relies. A little nearer to the 
light, ind a little beyond the steps ores the park, is 
Sydiej's oak, ivceUing Ben Jonaon's words :— 



" Bengslh ths brotd b«eh 
Tli«tiill«tr«,whichol ._. ._ 

Slili (KM birth, Oban all th« mi 
En, In tKs wriliied Iwk, in cac 






the eheilnat ihsde. 



Immediately adjoining PeQeharet-pack is the 
church dedicated to John the Baptist;— it la 
said to have been built about six hundred yean. 
The oldest tomb, a delicate work of art, ie one to 
Sir William Sydney, to whom the caetle wia 
presented. There are other monuments to 
members of this distinguished family, among 
which is a splendid monument to Koberi Sydney, 
Earl of Leicester, and hia countees, who died — 
the one in 1702, the other in 1709. At the foot 
of one of the tombs is a very antique stem figure, 
supposed to be in memory of Sir Stephen da 
Penchester, who is thought to have founded the 
church. A crucifix in braes will ^o be noticed, 
to Thomu Boleyne, the brother of Anne. Two 
figures in brass also appear on the floor, to Paul 
Yden, or Eden, and his wife. The great grand- 
ftither of the farmer, who lived in the time of 
Henry VI., ii said to have taken the notorious 
Jack Cade at Sevenoake. Passing from tha 
churchyard through the lich or death gate, and 
under some wooden houses, cumbrous and 
picturesque, a beautiful scene breaks ou the view, 
which cannot fail to dehght the Tisitor. 



HOW TEE LATE LORD EXETER GOT 

HIS SECOND WIPE. 
^1 hare taken the following anecdote, which 
jMoibee the fbrtoaes of Sarah, Countess of 
Eieter, from ■ work by J. B. Bujcke, Eiq., 
KceaOf pablished by Colbum, entitled " Aneo- 
Mtei of the Aratoeracy" :— 

" Then is acaroely an episode of real life so 
^ttntio aa the story of the second naptiab of 
Hesn Cecil, the late Lord Exeter. 

" Saily in life, and long before his accession to 
»e title, he married Ihe rich heiress ot the 
Tsmoas of Haabnry, hut experienced little 
^ipineBi iit the union, which at length termi- 
^tM In a dirMoe. Bhorthr after t^e separatian, 
Ml. Cecil, dUtonstfhl of the oonrtly cirolea , in . 
'^eh he moved, resolved on laying aeide the 
"ttOoiBl atbMtlont of hierank, and seeking some 



country maiden who would wed him from dis- 
interested motives of aflection. In furtherauca 
of the plan, he bent his course into Shropshire, 
and fixed his residence at an humble hostelrie in 
a remote part of that county. His pnasession of 
ample riches, and the obscnrity which hung 
around him, excited village susptoion, and caused 
his company to be shunned. Some maintained 
that he was connected with smu^lers or gsme- 
stere, some suggested means equally discreditable 
by which 'he came by his money," and all agreed 
that dishonesty or aaud was the cause of the 
inysteryof the ' London gentleman's' proceedings. 
At length, tired out by these surmises, he left the 
inn, and domiciled Imnself at a farmhouse in tha 
neighbourhood, where he continued to reside foe 
aboQt two rears, going to London every nx 
mortths, and retunung with such money as hB 
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had (Jectaftnt ftr, To oeavtpY Ms time 1m pur- 
chased some lantF, sind prepared to Btkild' Himself 
a residefnce. Ifne same suapicions^ However, 
again arosa^ and k was* oaliy by viUmg to pay 
beforehand dUM the tradesmMfti wouM undertake 
the worl:. 

^Xtse hajypMied tinat th* wovth;f Itrtewv llr. 
Bodgins, at Bolfliv a1( whoB& oottag<a tLr, Oioft 
Mi^d, lad a baaia^ttl cBau^Htr,. abmrt s«v«n*' 
tfttt years of age, irl!G«« eaqttkdto lo^eUMh* cad 
iliSHY Ttrtoe^ Wei«^ A« iMiYdvaaX theava of tostk 
admlmti«A. Kor wa^e her attfaatians Idat mi Hm 
dMMrtly leeluae. Afir, Ceell l^ll J^epiy in lo^rvr 
and Ibit thaty tKough iMmaiiiaiWM thebinaiof the 
maiden, and aiitxpto h«» eduaattoik, her (|«Kiiift- 
dStfiaiM of mind and ptMon -wovAidi shed a lustra 
i]» the mfdat elatutiHl p«iit!oii» Ba rtsial^ad, thtt», 
Kynndceher hk^i«fifey awd took an early appot' 
iM^tt of infoTttiiig hia hoaU that he hhed tke£r 
davratar Sarah, attd< woiJd naarry her, if tliey 
mfoid ghre iheir tfonseM. < Manry our daughter r 
atcd^aiined iKbPs. Hogglaa^ * whaty to a ^rw genfiB* 
man ! I9o, Indeed !' 'Tea, mavry her/ said the 
hosbuMlf * he sbaH msatr hetr lot she lihes hmif 
UiB he Av>t a hutMe andlafid^ toe, and pfemty of 
lAoney to keep het ! * lu tiase, the matter was 
ilrringed, aivd 1^, Cecil wadded thefuatkbeawtv. 
lEeaters of ewty kind were proeurad^ and, m 
ti^ve mcmthff) Blrs. Cecil beeaae an aeaokBh 
plished womatt. 

"It was not* long before news reached the 
bridegroom of his \mcle the Earl of Exeter's 
death, when he found it necesaary to repair to 
town. He accordingly get o^ taki^ hia wife 
with him, as on a tour of pleasure. Daring the 
journey he called at the seats of sereral noblex^n, 
where, to the lady's utter astoniahment, he waa 
welcomed in the most friendly aiaauMr. At last 
he came to Burleigh, in ICortbamptonshiret the 
magnificent mansion of the Cecils; and, on 
approaching the house, his lordship aidtfd hia 
companion, with an air of uneonc^siy whadhtt 
she would like to be at home there ? * Oh, yea>' 
exclaimed his wife ; * it is indeed a lovely SfNit^ 
exceeding all I have seen, and making me alitieat 
enyy its possessors.' 'Then,' said the earl, *it il^ 
yours.' It would be impoasible to describe^ ih 
words, the surprise of the bewildered lady, o* 
the feeling she experienced at the acdamations 
of joy and welcome which awaited her in her 
new abode. As soon as Lord Exeter had settled 
his affairs he returned into Shropshire, discovered 
his rank to his wife's father and mother, assigned 
them the house he had built there, and settled 
ott fiiem an iaoonke of £700 per annum. 

'* Bat, alas ! if report speak tmiy, the Aarratire 
XQflMt harve a ntelancMy end. Her Iddyahipv 
unaocastomed to the exalted spbexe m whidi sIm 
laoTed, chilled by i^ fonnalities^ and defsreaaed 
im her own esteem, aitctiysd a lew ypaaa cmly her 
efttiMrdfaiary elevaiieB^ and sank inter an. eariy 
grsve^^a memorable eaaisple of the inral&iienoy 
of tank mnd fortune t* aeonre hi^iness* 9he 
lelt two SOBS, Broimlowi the preaenl Matrfjoisof 
Bwter, imd L^Trd TholMaa Cacil) beside sne 
dai^hter, Sophia^ who hiartied thfr iUgjhtHsA. 
Story HaaiTera PieitapDnt^ and dkd in UldSi. 
Isaifittg an quIt child, Aufin]aCaK8ofehb»AinMb the 
Hift^ hoi GharlM Vrmtdtij:' 

fio that has hmduage a^SoinuaaBdhaa hia urn 



XHE PATKI> HOUftE.OtPTJB 9UaiBi(9& 

}v ytw imh^ to M6^ the hwUSmm ^M^^ ^ ^ 
Flemings the House of Misfortune, you nnpt fam 
through the Temple, till you arrive ft the enduof 
the Itue Cbrdetie, opposi& t» clbofL^ i^cfi: the 
I7o. 1 has been neady effitcedl TttaM^ find&iff 
an exctiBe ik tbe numerous aniQduticenienfif ci 
'^ apartinentB to be tet„^ suspeAdKkt ftM; the dddtv 
yotc wifl* mount to t&a thi^a twit %a itednsae 
on lAe left, Harin^^ arrftad! tft the tiiiaif fldcn; 
you nmsr c^en one of the ikner wiodl^TWB, ma 
you win pereeiHre the Bouse ofM^9ttttt€9tsU!ttt 
before you > a house Jammed hr^dtti&t af blim 
aReys aha. narsow sfireefs, andf io complefehp 
henucted fff by the bouses of 'fo«£r s(ofi^fiilief|g^i 
that it can only be seen distlnetlf from tlte win- 
dows Just alluded to. Although thii; BBouaa of 
Misfbrttmsp is but of one stofy,i it |MfM^aaes two 
roofs r the one, consisting or ti!^ ccXVeretf wICh 
moss, seexns to have experienaed thd nsicd ail^Cfil 
of exposure to the wmd and raih ; the otftev; 
more modem, ostentatiously offers its ne&t fittfe 
sfartOB^ to tlie Tiew ef tks loainr^ali. An^ 
tiny hafTH etisted tagatfret taa^ mutm* Hmmmtw 
years, they by nd iiwis hasanadiai watfa aan 
o^ee« Tha«tw6zoo&co>mr tifvodte#ri*tko«8f& 
The one possnsc* an asiaaoaniilt af^mravi^ 
with its large issKbws aaid. htinaU^s tke cil^ 
rises humbly at the back of its haughty rival, en- 
deavouring to obtain some share of the prospect, 
€ft at least a little light and air. The tenant 
of Ms ufifieteadiiig abode had adorned the 
n«fr9W dklMaas with nasturtiums, rose bushes, 
and <tiHtt# ayyt i trees. 

fhfr house Hflisb I have mentioned, the 
flWMWil in its ilN lritfm of the city, had been in 
Ilia flJiM&th eeMUlHf me of the most magnificent. 
Ha observer wilffk notice its wooden facade, 
IQWII W&feh we«l» seulptured fiantastical figures ; 
its fclfeitsd gabliik fas oaken doors, and a coat of 
arw Vaiilted iii As first style of art, upon the 
field of which AMMft was represented, holding 
hi its bin a mm &f gold, with this motto in- 
aCfibed, "^Hlb* su^n of the Cross." It had 
he^ inhjMiit by luchel Watremetz, who came 
hm& Mttaers, and was the richest and most 
skilful compiler of misfials in Paris. 

He was aided in bis labours by fifteen appren- 
tices, and by his young and pretty daughter 
Odetta, who was the joy of her father, and tiie 
delight of his young assistants, whose attention 
was sometimes so completely riveted by her, 
that Ihey m^e sad blunders iv.tlte mMM IMi* 
scribing. As to Odetta^ rilSifaltf to attention 
tar th«B^ as her affeetioos weiiA>aKl«hne4 nntoa A 
young German, wh# had h u ts If iOi ^ld ift ncis^. 
and obtained smploynieni as « <9f0Bt iNst 
Miehel. lie had, nevertheiaiSA itrffltr onat cms- 
dition, which was that he nhniyk %orilLb|rhBB»- 
self, aad hs loft « ehun of fsMtnithcisksdlMs 
cap was adofned^ aa seeuskty^ ths InHMs 
which he received to wtila Hysirb 

Gaspard H^lsc. (im snah WH litawiwiXJi^ilnM'^ 
of passing his day»iailhifni<si<wiJ|i|iys,jift«»gfct 
ogifyof m^uns^his lime ssarM^aft^thte^^ 
hims^., Ha; was m»m .maswingr agi mmAfm. 
siMbiy ai^ised,. psjisv^ crMry sMmIIms to/ lb 
ladies. fiesfte»ca]suS:tSrt]bSrisariMiio|NsChft. 
uMMteiv and| there aeattet hinaelisidir wfrnivtf 
a tabW» h» nwuld mOm^ii^m^iiim^Mmk^mMlfm < 
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Tfi hex MS s^Maaetlung ti^ wo^ e«As» idsible 
ano^cmk aiiid:Wii» suite t^^^dihis viait b^i takibg 
JM# T^th J^m o^ie q£ tlift i^ficiatiocKi to 4«i0ptiu 
tliia (HHiduct by no »«aq» ag?ra«d mtH Mi^M's 
BOtioBa of tmuaBaoting bufl ia i w a, vtd 1^ ^wtu^titlf 
fl<»ffatidatedluB>aeB ayn lMi¥^ qeewfed UMiffif- 
doU^pledm m the ehaiik ^i tile miQ icitumofi the 
yeiiiim. Thttb Ihs sf^sucionsi wtM^ m£»«ii|de<i» 
-win Iw %Mn by wbat felWw«« 

AimoBtlk had sGWcely ezjpir«d», -wbea OktajjiMd 
mived. oaft ^e HMrnipg^ -with. hi» BibW cam- 
jj^gfrnd, Ne^ei had writing been mora xai^ilikr ; 
■BYW had there baea so few mifttaJtfUf 

" BOf** said Mi^el, haadlm^ his^olden^xowHS, 
ftndi rfiafeing hia bead, '^ thia is noU yovat iUumi- 
iMtJmc^ boy ; it would haya beea rapid work if 
ion had completed it in a lear'a time^ and yot 
^poa have broufbt it back at the end ef a mDam,'' 

" l?e ncoye that I have done ity I wiU ^omise 
tfrOflm^t^ another in a ^Drtnight." 

**A^«ed^'* replied Miehek 

Jk^ tima passed away, and Gaspard altered 
not ia the least his usuid oouxse of life ;, and at 
ef the allotted period piodoced hisSibleu 
compared the copy -wim the oiiginal, and 
he had finished doing so, that is to say, a 
alter, he complimented Qaspardupon his 
^liteexdinarv feat, and said to hlm^ " I have only 
4is«)yered tnree faults, and they are the same I 
fiotked in the former Bible*" The old man^ 
howeyer, saw nothing in that^ for he concluded it 
to be the force of habit. 

ia tiie course of a year Gaspaid had fiimished 
his master with fifteen Bibles, which was a 
greater number than thirty other transcribers 
could complete. Michel then dismissed several 
of his fmsistants, who, discontented and jealous, 
vowed vengeance against Gaspard. In the 
meantime his master invited Ghaspard to come 
aiid^ live with him^ Gaspard agreed, the more 
inlHngly since he was desperate^ in love with 
Ode^ta ; and she, as was before observed, returned 
his afiections. The good young man did not re- 
flect tiiat the old Fleming had only received him 
mto his house that he might watch him ) for it 
Jas evident that Gaspard did not e^E^eeute the 
Bibles himself. ^ There was, therefore^ some 
S^^Btery, amd Michel Watremetz resolved to use 
his utmost efforts to penetrate it. To the ob- 
servations of his master, Gaspard constantly 
ttiswered that he laboured all night, and, in fact, 
tliere was always a light in his chamber. But 
-■hen the old man listened at the door he heard 
iiia uninterruptea snoring of the youth. Which 
softdently pioved that he was buried in deep 
xeiMse. 

At last, being, unable to discover anything, he 
UBMed Gaspam continually with questions, till 
%8 latter repUed to him, ** Well, yes, it is a se- 
9f9t^ which can make a man's fortune, and 
imiV, enrich two. Give me your daughter Odetta 
m maniage, aad 1 will tell you my secret, and 
-Wsa^nll become wealthy." 

He then informed him that a -wonderful art had 
Been, invehted in Germany, and that th^s art 
enable^ any who were ac^iutintf d ^Hth it to pro- 
vice JBibles and missals -wiUk incono^ivable ra- 
u^iY and facility. ^* I -have stilly' ' said Gaspaidf 
?i^kijftv l^les, under the care of a devoted ftiplend : 
{4K>u)d nrocure a hundred, if I chose^ t iihoula 
aold them myself, but that would haire 
nae to inquiries. In your country, peop^ 



are too Mady to atfnbaM ttr aoractw l^iihga that 
titey eamwt uiidteiteDd:; and iflwr Jmowlsd^srof 
iMa fetot iniaced me to. jie a M Dt .ayBtlfi to^yoiii aa 
» til— w>n apBytett." 

In spite of the expTanatiotti- of Gkk^Hodi the 
aged WtilMBaeta<dMlinatii(fil eadmily tA Ma oase, 
t^heleavntfrcMttiwyoong mitL the Milne and 
addzeas 06 fiehofliBr, ^ko- Miriu^A the BiblM, 
fmd -was instroafted thtuMigh -what douiM to- eo#- 
reapcmd with. kiao,. 

Ilv the Baeantnoe pBej^atatioas were mada te 
tbe BunriagiB off Gcispiaed aad Odetta. The wed- 
ding was apyoitttedjtO'fiBke'yUlco inr eight days ; 
ygkeat ona inaniiBg a c^pyist» whom M^kel had 
fortnerly emplbyed,. eametdhlm, in ttiagnificent 
attire^ and tald him that by the death of a dis- 
tant rektionhe had vaeeived an immetise acq^ 
sition of weakh ; that hib father had ju»t been 
appoisited maste9 o£ tke Metchants' Conq^an^; 
and that,.bmgi esuMaouEed of his dau^hiMr Odetlta, 
he was eame to lay his fertane at her feeK 

Mich«l was in despaiy, when fa^ saw Mmsetf 
compelled to xcject an allianec -with so flourishing 
a family. He cursed GaspanI 'ftom his hearty 
for dspriviag him of thehonoiur of limiting his 
daughter wUh the son of so eminent an individuak 
" Gaspwd I What, hsfve I Gaspard for a fival— 
the -wreteh who has sold himself to the' devil, 
that he may have the power of eof^ying manu- 
scripts as last as he chooses ? The sword of jus- 
tice is already suspended, and^wiU soon fall apoai 
his devoted head* This affair may likewise l^ig 
trouble ufonr yourself, for you will be aceused as 
an accomflioe.. By the interest of my fath^, 
however, I can lull every suspicion erf that de* 
scription. Aa for Gaspaxd, nothing can preserve 
him from the dreadful fate that awaits him/' 
Unfortunately,. these threata turned out to be too 
tru0. The unhappy Gaspaxd was thrown into 
I^rison* In vain cud he call upon his master ; in 
vain did he offer to give proofs of his innocMice. 
He was su^ected to the torture, and fcnrced by 
the most horrible asoRy to avow his supposed 
connection with the devit The consequence was 
that he was craidemned to the stake, and ordered 
to make a coniession of his sin at the porch oi the 
Church of Notre Dame,, and also before the house 
of J^chel WatreiaeU. All the Bibles found in 
his ^^session were g^en to a convent of B^ie* 
dictine monks, who» after they had exorcised 
them, sold them for tkciv own advantage. When 
GaBpfurd arrived at the dwelling of his eDaployevi 
instead of repeating thai words of the eonfossuHii 
he shook the fetters with which he was boundi 
and raising hisDuelf to his utmost height, -with 
blanched chede and eye flashing -with indignation^ 
spoke as follows :^"I am the -victim of tresushery 
and. ingratitude; th^t you well know, Mick^i 
and, tiiough you endeavour to -pjxt, a goofd eoun* 
tenanoe upon the mattery certain am; I that you 
little ihwi the judges for compelling you to en^ 
dure this final interview; f^arewelL then, ana 
may misforune be youn lot I May all your coun- 
trymen wh» snail henoeforward rest under ^ia 
roof be unfortunate for the raipaiader of their 
e^isteoee ; and may you« Micnel, be the fir^ t0 
ej^rienee the effects of my curse 1 Now, tha»| 
exeeutionwy< lead me to the stake/' 

Three in<»ihs i^wwasds,^ Michel was. 9 
mo^urner over tne tomb or his oan^ter, AX t)||i 
expiry of six ^ocml^f. a fire oonsumed lus. ]B»ai|fii 
and with it aU the property he had aequircd^ M 
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ike end of the year, Miehel Watremetz urai a 
madman, wandering half-naked through the 
streets of Paris, depending upon charity for his 
daily bread, and exposed to the jeer and mockery 
of the inconsiderate rabble. 

Although the malediction of Gaspard had been 
so fearfully confirmed in the case of the miserable 
Michel, yet it was only realized by what foUowed* 
Eleven f'lemings chose this House of Misfortune 
to their race for their dwelling, and of the whole 
eleven not one escaped the fate threatened by 
the curse. One was murdered by brigands ; 
another drowned himself in the Seine ; one was 
broken on the wheel ; others fell victims to the 
most fearful maladies. We will only relate 
what happened to the two Flemings who last in- 
habited the House of Misfortune. The one, Jean 
Paul Labadie, arrived one fine morning from 
Flanders, with capital to some amount, wnich he 
laid out in eoods which were at that time in great 
request, and would be likely to bring him in con- 
siderable profit. The House of Misfoitune was 
his warehouse. In spite of the traditionary- 
threats, Jean Paul was in two years on the high 
road to independence ; and at the end of that 
time, encouraged by his success, he married a 
beautiful young lady, who had been honoured 
with the title of the Beauty of the Temple. One 
evening, however, Jean Paul, on his return home, 
was arrested, in consequence of a lettre de cachet 
from the King, and confined in a dungeon of the • 
Bastille. For twenty years he was immured 
there, without having the slightest idea of the 
cause of his imprisonment. About the end of 
that period he was restored to liberty, in honour 
of the visit of some illustrious personage to the 
place of his confinement ; and it was then only 
that he was acquainted with the occasion of his 
misfortune. He had been thrown into the Bas- 
tille through the infiuence of the Marquis deBeau- 
fremont, who wishing to enjoy his interviews 
vnth the Beauty of the Temple without interrup- 
tion ftom. her husband, had obtained a Uitre de 
eeushet; and, long before Jean Paul was released, 
he had forgotten that such a person ever existed. 

The last Fleming who inhabited the House of 
Misfortune was a beautiful and gentle girl, the 
sister of him who has given this account of the 
fated house. Heloise Pennequin was a girl of 
no common attaiimients ; and her simple and 
unaffected manners won the hearts of all who 
knew her. Her father was of an ardent but 
unsettled temperament ; he had filled some office 
in the commissariat department of the Russian 
army, and had reaped considerable emolument ; 
but he squandered all that he had gained in 
needless expenses, and at the dose of the war, in 
1815, he was left without employment, and he 
returned to a numerous family nearly as destitute 
as when he had departed. Accustomed to luxury 
and prodigality, he could with difficulty endure 
protracted labour ; and, when he found his wife 
rapidly sinking through fatigue and misery, the 
mmappy man gave himself up to hopeless despair. 

H^oise, ihe eldest of the four children, and 
herself threatened with all the symptoms of 
pulmonary consumption, forgot her own suffer- 
mgs that she might administer consolation to 
her father. No harsh treatment from him could 
abate the solicitude of this angelic being. She 
anticipated all his wants, and endeavoured, by 
every kindness and attention, to lessen his 



remorse for his thoughtleei ediidttet. Her ^ 
physical strength at last failed to fUlfil the wi«ha 
of her mind; her malady made rapid inroads 
upon her constitution ; and when her father, a 
little before his death, called down a ferment ' 
blessing upon the daughter whose filial affection 
had softened the bitterness of his last momentSi 
she herself had but a few days to live. 

Heloise has secretly cultivated poetry. To 
few, even of her most intimate friends, would 
she read her compositions ; for she possessed aH ^ 
the modesty of true genius. 'Tis not for others ' 
that the melodious nightingale pours forth its 
charming song. When Heloise perceived that 
death would soon release her from this world, 
her style became bolder and more harmonious ; 
she wrote with greater ease and fluency than 
before ; and on the eve before her death she had 
commenced an elegy, and had actually, though 
wasted almost to a skeleton, written out seyem 
verses with her own hand. She may be said to 
have died like the swan, which, as the poets 
sing, breathes its last while giving utterance to 
the most delightful melody. She died at that 
age when the youthful mind revels in dreams of 
friendship, love, and happiness, and whilst the 
world seems as yet fairy land. Truly to her may 
the words of Bossuet be applied :— ** She has faded 
like a flower of the field ; you see it flourishing 
in the morning in beauty and pride — you return 
in the evening, audit lies withered and prostrate 
at your feet.** 

Such is the history of the House of Misfortune 
of the Flemings. 

THE FRIEND OF MY YOUTH, 
BILLY MGG. 

A SKATING ADVBNTUItB. 

Thb first time I ever saw Billy Rigg was on the 
awful morning I entered on my novitiate in a 
large and once popular London academy. After 
my introductory bow to the reverend preceptor, 
I gazed around me, and beheld, elevated high 
above his fellows, to me the then unknown Bifly 
Rigg: he was exceedingly well dressed, ana 
standing on a desk, and had on his head a brown 

Eaper fool's cap, while he held in his hands 
irch rod. 

I was very much struck with his apijearance, 
and a sort of freemasonry of the heart instantly 

attached me to him. 

I found that he 
was not a boy formed 
in the common 
mould. His mother 
loved him with m- 
tensity: she had him 
instructed in dancing 
by a first- rate pro- 
fessor ; and often 
have I beheld her 
gazing on him with 
maternal pride and 
affection, as he 
danced the college 
hornpipe before a 
room full of admiring friends, attired in a blue 
jacket and white trousers, and a little switch 
tucked under his arm. * On these occasions the 
drops would start from Mrs. Bigg's admiring 
eyes, and sometimes simultaneously from her 
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nose. They say you should wateh carefully the 
eady footsteps of your children — 

** Just M the twif is bent the tree's incUned.** 
Shedld! 

Billy Kigg and I formed an intimacy ; I held 
him in awe and hish estimation > as being the 
fortunate and cnTied owner of a pistol. He told 
me he kept it in case anybody should insult him, 
as he could then call them out ; but I knew he 
had it only to shoot at the cats that came into his 
father's yard. But Billy liked to put the most 
genteel letce on all matters. He was what is 
called a precocious lad ; and, when other boys 
were in corduroy trousers buttoned to the jacket 
behind, Billy Kigg's person was tightly fitted 
with elastic silk pantaloons, with a pair of legs 
and calves as symmetrical as those of the kitchen 
tongs. 

Billy was early an admirer of female beauty, 
and he had unfortunately taken it into his head 
that no girl could resist him. I was a modest, 
blushing youth, and he constantly rallied me on 
my want of pluck, and called me mealymouthed. 
On one anemoon we we^e walking together, 
in oor best suits, when we perceived before us 
two young ladies. Billy spruced up his frill, 
and said, ** Let us so up and speak to them." 
I, abashed, declined, when on strutted Billy 
Bigg, and began, with a smirking on his pouting 
lips (*' those cherry lips," as ms dear mother 
used to denominate them), ** How do you find 
yomvelres this evening, my loves } " 

The only reply he obtained to this very civil 
inquiry was a toss of the head, and *' Impertinent 
monkey ! " 

liy heart sank within me for my early friend ; 
but tiie scornful answer did not in the slightest 
degree daunt Billy. He had often told me ^at 
perseverance would prosper, and he knew well 
what the sex was. 

He therefore was just on the point of re- 
doubling his assiduities, when a gentleman 
walked up, and, taking Billy Bigg by the ear, he 
led him quietly into the middle of the road, and 
there administered a very slight kick on the 
seat of the elastic pantaloons, and rejoined the 
young ladies, his daughters. I never had been 
so hurt before— nor Billy, behind. 

My friend talked big — alluded to his pistol — 
said that I should carry a challenge to the fellow 
who had so srossly insulted him. (He did not 
know where ne lived.) But it required a world 
of argument on my part to persuade him not to 
go out to mortal combat, and shoot his antago- 
nist ; so Billy and I walked up to the White 
Conduit-house, where we called for a pint bottle 
of ale, which, I am sorry to say, made us botii 



tipsy. 
Wc 



e had many such frolics together. Billy 
Bigg grew more and more of a fashionable (the 
word ** dandy" was at that time not coined, con- 
sequent^ not in current use). Growing a little 
too tall for the annual hornpipes, he essayed at 
private t>«eatricals, and made an intolerable mess 
of them ; contriying to get himself hissed and 
hooted at for a considerable ouday. 

Nevertheless his mother declared that, for her 
part, ihe had never seen such acting in her life ; 
and the old lady really spoke the truth. 

Billy, by degrees, induced me to dress in a 
smarter cut, and insisted that I should have a 
suit made by his tailor, which, when it came 



home, was severely reprobated by mv mother 
and sisters ; and, as for my father, who was a 
plain man, he would not walk out with me ! I 
confess to a mean opinion of my family. 

To come to the point of this little narrative. 
The friend of my youth and myself started one 
fine frosty day to the Paddington Canal, then 
a fashionable resort for skaters. Billy ogled all 
the ladies we met, as usual ; although ms nose 
was as red as a " small German" sausage. 

" What a fine manly exercise is -skating !" ex- 
claimed Billy ; ** gives you such an opportunity 
of displaying the graceful turns of the figure, 
particularly if one knows something about 
dancing, as I do. Sure to get the eyes of the women 
on you, and they look so fresh and attractive in 
frosty weather ; they look crisp, as it were. Let 
us both have a skate." 

** Skating, I dare say, is very pleasant," re- 
marked I, ** provided you had skates." 

"I forgot them, by gad," said my friend. 
" But see yonder, on the side of the basin, there 
are some fellows with rush-bottomed chairs, with 
lots of skates to hire bv the hour. We'll hire 
two pair, my boy, and 1 11 show vou the sort of 
thing." 

So we approached a couple of frost-bitten 
Lishmen, wno were in partnership for the letting 
out and putting on skates, and who screwed their 
queer faces up mto all manner of grimaces, as they 
bored holes with gimlets in the heels of our boots. 

** Och, Dennis," cried one of them to the 
other, in the low, fawning, vulgar, Dublin 
brogue ; " only luck here : here's a fut this 
gintleman has ; it's as purty as a leedy's." 

Billy Kigg glanced with gratification down to 
his boots. 

" By the Vargin, I haven't a pair of the best 
patent skates small enough for him." 

But Paddy strapped the skates on, such as 
they were (evidently outcasts from a marine- 
store- dealer's), while Dennis, jabbering away, 
fastened a pair of rusty, loose, uncouth-luoking 
instruments on my feet. 

After a brief parley with Paddy, off scudded 
the friend of my youth, in attitudes anything but 
graceful. I was about to foUow, when Dennis, 
scratching his rugged locks, muttered, " Plaise 
your honour, it's customary for gintlemen to 
leave summat behind till they comes back, the 
vally of the skates." 

I looked, I suppose, a little indignant. ** Plaise 
your honour, it isn't so be as now I wouldn't 
trust your honour ; but sometimes gintlemen 
gets drowned, and we never recovers their skates 
back again." 

I was on my legs rather nervous, and felt in 
my pocket. I found that a five-shilling piece 
was the smaUest coin I had ; however, I put it 
into the fellow's hand, and cut away, I must own, 
very awkwardly, after Billy Bigg. 

When I got up to the nriend of my youth, I 
foimd that he had been down once or twice on 
his elastics, and had not accomplished all he had 
made up his mind to do ; but he was not a per- 
son to be dashed with trifles. 

Here one of the keels of my skates separated 
itself from the main body, leaving me in a ner- 
fectly helpless state, so that I was compelled to 
seat myself on the bank, and with some difficulty 
take my boot out of its strait- waistcoat. This 
little incident was a most fortunate event for 
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BiUr "SiAgfi* -He went %nnx^; on towurd* a sort 
<ir dopk JA t3i9 oftoAlf Tf here the Ice had t>een 
yokeu Cor tfie »ooaiompd^Q9 .of isome dupiss 
and geese. Tbxee ladies were lodkii^ oyer the 
pazi^ of the fridge. Thf ^end of myyov£h. 
ca9v them^ and that the/ w.ere^rettf , •*^Sow^" 
aaid he; *' ^ou ^h^U pibhold me fascinate {Chose 
i»yely creatutesl^ ajoid he sluifsed hack wards 
alaiige half xuvde, with his ajms folded senti- 
mental^ across his hosam. He then glanced im 
for ndffDijiifion, but loynd he had not suooeedea 
tix»£tif in drawAi^ ^elr lULdivld^^ attention 
towaros him ; so he iodk anc^ther graceful hack 
mrndf which did instantly attract^ eyes, for he 
went phusxp into Ihe water, and were was 
another duc% loi goose) added to the fioclt;. 

Splashy^plashf scrambled Billy Ki^g : he sank i 
he came up pale and soddened ; made a desperate 
grasp at theanargin of the broken ice ; his fingers 
Slid off it ; he oj^ened his mouth to ca;y lor he|p; 
his interior w£^ deluged with muddy water ; ^e 
l^gain went do>¥n,; the femf^e^ on the bridge 
wfiire now indeed interostec^ axxd Ihe/ j^preamed 
to the best of their ahillty. 

I took off my i^er mbI, determined to save 
the friend of my youth ; I approached as close as 
possible on the thick ice (inind, I will be candid 
enough to say J did nol intend to plunge in) : ^p 
he eame once moDe^ iind X Ahrew the great coat 
at bim— he fortunately grasped the sleeye con- 
Tulsivdy— lie held it nrmly ; this ataved his life, 
for it ^aye time for a bargeman, in a pair of red 
ydbreteen bxeechest to come with <% boathook» 
which he hitched through Billjy^s coat and under 
his braces, ^and he waa n^ed out with a jerk. 

The friend of my you|ih was sayed from an ieed 
watery graye. 

I will not dtatigue you by tellii^ how I, got 
Billy Rigg into a pul&c-hous^, orhowl got Mm 
into bed, and took his skates off; how he was 
xecoyered without the aid of the SCumane Society: 
how, afcer some gruel (we did not .call U ttmter 
grufid in his hearing), he had ao far leyiyed 
as to tell me that he deposited a serven-shillii^g 
piece with the Irishmen as a guarantee for the 
return of the two pair of dilates. This inibrma- 
tion staggeoed me a little; but the Mend of my 
youth was safe. These important events had 
occurred within (he how for which we had hired 
the skates j jbo, knowing .the sum that I had also 
deposited, I made up my mind to sun and return 
the ekatea, and ^ our .twelve sluUings batck. 
JUso to remonstrate on J^e inaul&cient and .un- 
sound state of those I wose. 

I wandered with them, as if I had on hand 
the skeletons of three cats. I gazed for the 
Hibernians and ^e rush-bottomed chairs. They 
were not to be seen. I comforted myself with 
iihe notion that the eictreme lower orders of: 
Irish were proverbially honest J One gentleman, 
to whom I told my story, said that I was greener \ 
than the Emeraldent. 1 do not know exactly ' 
wSxat he insinuajted. But I saved j^ friend of! 
«my earH-.days. 

JBilly Rigg is alive, thank Heaven ! and as ^reat 
a swell as ever. — P.S. 'We.ncver go skating now. ■ 



Pujnch's Guidb to Pakbkts.— ^The child is 
the father of the man. The pump is the father of 
the cow. The salmon is the father of the head- 
.aehe. The .calf is the father of the mock turtle. 
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ANSWER TO AN AftVEETISEMENT fOE A ^WOT. 

The following Is addressed to the gentleman whoMll|jnilf| 
adTertisement appeared in a recent Sunday paper:— 

As yen say, sir, voni'Te made up your wakiO. 
'To'edter Um <^ blMtsd estete,'* 

And arf QMVtly jiist iMraaiog ia $0d 

A workt^ aul suitable mate. 
For U^ rest oimy sex and m^s^, 

f homUy «nd fceaitBv pray 
¥ou 'U be oaniliDis, «iifl not itmom goorstlC 

Witk.<»cA'tm>liftitji|.ie»s, f way^ 

As'sonany wauld-eagesly floek, 

isrlgtope mtek a bmMimr^ to find, 
WJbickh laifh^iiapbr bewikUr and shock 

Your modest and sensitive jnind, 
To me 49 deputed tiie task, 

Atpetitian.ikar sir, Cs {nrefer, 
i4^d jibe 'lading nost wargsat^ ask 

With its prayer you wHl kindly concur. 

We ask HHant your'foctanate wife 

Qaibe ckanoe fff the *' ballot" depend. 
Which will save us the envy and strife 

Our struggles for you would attend . 
Aad permii.me, in mddlng adieu, 

To sajTf'ii r«ply t ^xpact^ 
With Ofs f raoipus ,pe£mi8sion irom you. 

By •• bfulot'* your wife to elect. ^mu. 



To XHE Chabitablv. — We read a great deal 
in the papers about •" Davis* Straits.** dmnt- 
thing be done to help -fhe poor fe/Eow^hrou^f 

At ftitileother-hafi, ^e seat of the TM of Zat- 
tand, 900 feet of gla08 water-pipes have been hdd 
down. 

*SijnTiiDAy ^ RoTAii 3FA!r4X Day.— Saturday, 
Feb. 16, 1^8, *&e French throne was vacated. 
Saturday, March ^, 1702, William IIL died. 
Saturdav, Aug. 1, ^V14L Queen Anne died. Sa- 
turday, lune 11, 1727, George I. died, -fiiflturdiqr, 
Oct. 20, 1700^ "George II. died. On a Saturday, 
Oeorge HI. died, as did also O-eorge fT. 

Comets and Women. — Comets are ttnmtesttfia- 
ably intended to answer some good grand puipofie 
in creation— so tore women. Comets are zncom- 
prehensibie, be«ii1$ful and eccentric^so are wo- 
men. Comets alnne with peculiar splendour and 
appear most .beautiful at night — so do women. 
Comets confound the most learned— so do women. 
Comets equally excite the -admiration of litt 
prince, the philosopher, and the peasant—vo do 
women. Comets and women, therefore/ are 
clos^y analogoiis, birt, the nature of each being 
inscrutable, aU t^iat remains for us to do is to 
view with admiration the one, and to iove Hie 
other almost to adoration. 

AsTONisHiNO THE Bbowns. — We are told thtt 
a number of Browns are going over to Csdifoniia. 
Now, we are afraid lliat Browns wi!l not go tu 
in a coimtry M^^ere Ibere is nothing but gold ; but 
if they should be hard pushed, and find tlu^ no 
one wiH have anything to do with them, we 
recommend them to bame in the Sacramento, as 
it is reported iSwrt every Brown that goes into 
-fliat river comes out a bran-new sovereiffn. The 
litde Browns, of t^urse, would onlylje half- 
sovereigns, birt a large family of them would be 
qtiite a treasure i» a parent m these hard tfanes. 
— Punch, 

At the B/lmgton Cattle-maiket, on "tibe second 
day it vnis opened, there were two cows, no 
sheep, ten pigs, and no calves. One of the 
cows was left imsold. '" SmithfiM-7narkt/t ! ihj 
days are nuzx]^red,'* say the London Press. 
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CHA&ADE, BY MAZEPPA. 

londents of the Tales and Readings ! 



s correspon 

" LeiuftM9y>idnwtt<*^«iayitfaMB ygirmttention ; 
I tiii«tjou wilLnot scqiTi JB7 earnest pleadings, 
3Eh2ta»aqp|gartxmlxStterthe "'Ixw^Isiiamn. 

'<Fill bompers, all/' '< M«riM*Mn^uDMM, 
Sif^ JABii nMwplet^ o<& Tales and Bsapimos 



^"■w^iiiMi liwiiii llii hAR»ars«(-'«ar' Eou, 
UsterlSiS j»BB%gemei](U may it tte in^Sd." 



"'.Vo^ *e««li snd 41 of wci^oy 
aV jppf ffL unq^ «qi .iraa:?^ ^ oiof -woilk to tfld^ 
iit w wrww8 <tbe wkple, w,u;Iip)]1 illo^ 
Jail iyr ■( M!0r«i«y lai^i^ ^ £^ «A«f26u- 



?»» 




(O. 



Imieveryi^aBden, 



iis«<feBaet; 
A passage my second*; 
jgjy <<fafle ti etmrejanee 
\7F great speed is reckoned. 

%--3|rSjflti8 never sad, 

Mt«ytiia}»hlxthf snd^; 

.jP«rar«no«BifL I ^i^lay ; 
^ fc ^Mc f oms ipart of a Jrivd, 

its' intme*i8iJrerther"«H« »r ns'ir; 
Kiiioh w jjiaice both serai end heaxc^ 

«A<ii4dfcsn «aten :toa. 

1.— IVliat twoifitteiB 4if ^^ fld]^iahcit^e3g[a»is a 



Str-iKGofi^.^rTm^tiU^m^lOaB «Pta]iie$ express .a 
female bird ? 

In-^^fnofa^^rA dqg Jikethe letter Y ? 

> 

4.-1^1181 tree inTartpd will express a female's 

JUDDLBS. 

j:^^»i rise «nd f aH^, 
TE^josf got no ie£t, yot clogs I weai^ 
jlAflMjihaesAnd beoteaitdAlL 

3L-nA4priBfaijiy^;rtdmfmaifian8nsedinroT^ to'iigti^, 
<D£««^ a juiDiBtrucUan 'is .seen, 
Tiat^MtSum. £raersylkUles jou take »mAj xme, 
JHb i^AMUMtben-mUttflmaia. 




,«t o% it,«fMt fMit-M^'be-witt3r,4mt4Mn- 



MISCqSLLANBOUS M^ADINGS. 

ItiBj OP :r»E "BBiryiKtai^' JpAMttT.— In *ft» 
midA jdf the «rdiioi28''vrBr "With f^nmee, jnst ttffeq|r 
the 'battle ttf Bendfe> ^iKhcm of Orange irap 
seized with the «ame iistid ' cBsease ^^msdhioiA 
which had destroyed both his father tnd Jm 
mother in fixe ;prime ofth^c^ ftres. The-eraii^oii 
TefOAed to tfarouAi ont, and Ixe Temaine^ WIF 
dead, ^is '^yinc^ans declared 'fiwrt, if stMiip 
Tom^ beiiltlnr jyerson ^who had not hod ^9ms 
disease ^wonld eiiter the l^ed^-and hxAt the P rfnop 
te %5b anns ^for vooub thne, ^e anirfvftl vfaujEtfli 
DUij^tt canse' tib.e vmflOljiKJz to i^xrow ontf "and ^0]q 
hope of hii cotmtry •m^ht 'be sayed. H^S» 
tmnoimceDient j)rediiced the "greatest conBtemiH 
tSoR among the attendaitts of tSre pri^oe. ISnmi 
;those wiio had the .^Usease -were tcorrified at en- 
countering Hie infection in its most 'irnxketlt 
trtate; for the^|ftiy«icianB ja ^no W led ged ^Stxj^x iBu^ 
.experiment mi^hx be f atrit One of the pages ;i^ 
^e l^iince 0f Oi^nge, a jorme nobleman of "ftie 
line ctf Sentin^, inM> was eiziutenl^y handsome* 
lesolvedto-^enturet^ safety -for the life df 1^ 
macrtec, aiffl Tolunteered to be fhe soa^ct df "the 
^experiment, ^'Whlt^, ^hen tiiied, was compietci^ 
ifuccessftil. Ben^tinck canglit 'Amb disease, ax$ 
.narro-i^ escaped with life. For marry years he 
was Wmiam's ^TOuriXe and Prime Mmister. 

*To BBiTOTDrBHT MoTHXBS. — A yotmff widoir, 
not yet forty, is anxious to jrroceed to'CWfbnda, 
l)UtiB Qnly "detained by the bau o w i ng thottght 
of leas^ ten bdored tShSHren 'bdiind her. It 
is onbrthe idea of iSie separation .that giieres 
lier ; intif jmy lady of respectability wonW tidce 
care of I9iemin her ^Ajsence, 'and pron^se to treat 
"fiiiem as ten of her own "iamily, a Hberal tewajd 
rtrall be ;glyen on the lady^s return ftx)m O^- 
fonua, and the kindness not -qmtHdy ^igotten. 
Answers to IbiB aent immeiKately, stating i^]tat 
masters and kind of tabde-'beer are ^ept, to Mm* 
Yiii^e, BeBeyue-nrflla, Wa^ng.— P.6. T^ 
all tonch i^e piano, and arethe ^jui^test fijkue 
children erer known.— J*ww?ft. 

Moral State op Tbancjb.— ^fa a smaill woafk 
Tjy M. Gnerry, -a!Prendi ayocat, presented to iSie 
Academy ctf liCtters, on the monll statistics of 
5'rance, we find .the fdHowing curious 'fectsi — 
***'0f one hundred -crimes committed by females 
i^ainst the person, -siK ate by poifcon ; of tSie 
same number ctf crimes -committed by men, tme 
orily is by that means-; mopre than three fififlis of 
j)oiBon1ng among maiwe d persons -are either 
t^ommitted i)y the wife iiers^, or throu^ 'her 
^accomplices. Of »ne 'hundred attacks on Kfe in 
the married state, sixty originated on the part 
cff the liusbanti, and forty on the side of the wife ; 
'but of the wiives, fotrr fifths aie premeditated, 
xmd -ttf the husbairds oxiiy 6iTee df^. 'Seduction 
and illicit nrtexcourse -produqe nearly as many 
crimes as adultery, 'but in the former most of 
'^em are idirected against feimdes, and in the 
latter most against men.'*' Another much more 
inrportent 'fact -Which these statistics famish 'is 
that education and comqpaiatiyely extensiye in- 
telligence .seems ,not to dhnimsh crinw. The 
west and trentwe of France, where education is 
lefes -difiused, :»re exactly those in whicJh fewer 
crimes against the jrcrson are committed. I3ie 
number of crimes againstjproperty increases with 
education. Tifis proves nothing against educa- 
tion in general, btrttmly-in Tcference to its linfi- 
tation, WJt is evident tSiat reading and writing 
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-will not supply the place wlien intellectual culti- 

Tation it neglected. The lesacieB left to religious 
foundations are nearly one half of the whole, and 
to these charities men usually giye more than 
women. 

BuKAL Innocbmcb.— At our late session a 
witness, a young girl, stated that she told a 

female companion wnom she had met at a village 
feast that she dare not he seen out with her, as 
there'd be such a tale out as never was. Some 
time after this same companion, being a mother, 
yet no wife, a christening became necessary, at 
which the witness played an important part. 
The learned counsel, referring to this occasion, 
asked her whether she was the child's god- 
mother. To his surprise she answered in the 
negative. Ton understand the question, said 
the noble chairman. Were you not one of the 
child's sponsors? The witness looked more 

, blank than before, and, beginning to suspect that 
some strange imputation upon her character was 
intended, answered somewhat indignantly that 
she was certunly not, ** Then what took you to 

. the house?" inquired the counsel. " Why, the 
christening of the child, to be sure," she replied. 
"And wfiit had you to do with the child?" 
continued the coimseL "Why, I stood to it,** 
retorted the witness, amidst roars of laughter. — 
Iforthatnpton Mercury, 

lioy^f T&EACHBBY, AND Despaib. — ^Thc fol- 
lowing romantic story is related as a fact in a 

, letter from Thessalonica :— " Mustapha Pacha, 

, reputecrlo be the ablest of all the police-officers 
of Turkey, has just delivered Macedonia from a 
formidable band of brigands, who have infested 

*the country for upwards of four years. The 
means he took are too singular not to be men- 
tioned. Having learned that a young Albanian 
girl, bearing the name of Theodosia Maria Samik, 

' residing at Mielnik, a town on the frontier of 
Greece, had secret cbnmiunications with the 
robbers, Mustapha had her watched and ques- 
tioned, but couldnot obtain any disclosures. He 

, then engaged one of his lieutenants, named 
Ismael, a yoimg man of remarkable personal 
beauty, to go and endeayour to gain her affec- 
tions. This officer succeeded to such a degree 

, that she became warmly attached to him, and 
informed him that her real name was Eudoxia 
Theresa Gherundaxi, and that she was the niece 

■ of the chief of the brigands, Michael Gregorio 
Gherundaxi, whose troop amoimted to between 
1400 and 1500 men. She painted in glowing 
terms the charms of their errant and adven- 

. turous life, and urged Ismael to join them. He 
pretended to yield to her instances, and then 
learned further from her that her omcle was 
about to hold a general muster of his band in the 
forest of Pheloidos, All this Ismael commimi- 

. ceCfld to Mustapha, but, in order to avert suspi- 

, cion, went with his fair one to the rendezvous. 
The wily Mustapha collected his troops, sur- 

. rounded the freebooters, and, as they refused to 
surrender, attacked them with all his forces. 
The greatest number of the brigands fell on the 
spot, preferring death on the field to capture and 
an ignopiinious execution. A few escaped for 
the moment, but they were afterwards taken, 
and are now awaiting their sentence in the 
citadel of Thessalonica. Among the dead were 
found the chief, Gherundaxi, whose head was 
cloven by a stroke from a sabre, and the young 



Lieutenant Ismael, whose breast had been pene- 
trated by a musket-ball. Mustapha cot off the 
heads of the killed, and paraded them in triumph 
through the town. The wxetehed Badozia, on 
discovering the treachery of her lover, has Mien 
into a state of complete abandomeiit, and is 
believed to have entirely lost her senaef . Mus- 
tapha has taken her into his own palace, and 
ordered that everv care her deplorable condition 
requires shall be lavished upon her," 
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CuaaiBB.— OxTQBN Gas wm, we b«Ii«ve. discovered bj 
Dr. Priestley in 1774. It may be obtained by bestinr 
Hack oande of manganese in an iron boUle fitted wi&« 
long iron tube. The extremity of the tube is plnnced into 
a trough of water, having a shelf a little below the aor- 
face, on which stands an inverted glass cylinder M of 
water. The open mouth of this eyuoder is brooght over 
the extremity of the iron tube. As soon as the msnn- 
nese is red hot, air issues from the extremity of the tale, 
and gradually fills the glsss vessel, displacing the water. 
In this way any quantity of oxygen gss may be procured. 
Bed lead, or red precipitate, mav be substituted for tte 
msnganese; but tney do not yield so much oxygen. The 
salt called hyper-oxymuriate of potash may also be need, 
and it yields a very great proportion of pore oxjrg^ 
Oxygen gas may also he obtained by putting the mangSF*. 
nese, in powder, into a. glass retort, and ponrinff on itM 
much stUphuric acid as will make it into a tmn Mris. 
The heat of a lamp being upplied to the retort wfaaeili 
beak is plunged into the water-trough, the gas is disoi- 
raged in considerable quantity. Oxy^n gas is cofour- 
less, invisible, and capable of indefinite expansion and 
compression. 

Jambs C. — We have answered your question in our last: 
index and litle-page will appear half-vearly. 

William B— What you have been lueaaed to send is of 
no service whatever. 

J. E. B,. B.— We cannot use what you have sent; try again* 

HoMO.—Send the tale; it shall be read, and, if suitable, 
shall appear. 

P. Q.— The Editor does not undertake to return any articles 
sent for insertion, unless they are of some lengtn. Short 
rejected contributions are committed to the flames. 

TuRPiN. — There will be parts ; each part will contain six 
nnmbers, with the contents on the wraiqper, price fti. 

Erratum in" No. IV.— Page 63, "Miscellaneous Besd- 
ings," in first column, eighteenth line, for " representa- 
tion," read " representative." 

Mazbppa. — Glad you approve of the number and the 
change. We have received very kind eommunisitioBS 
from your friends Chapeau and Lee. The person MSBp 
tioned in your letter has nothing to do with ourwoik. 
Many.thanks for your friendly offers — recommMkd %$ tO 
your friends. Will write to you soon. 

Atticus. — Thanks for your communication of the Mj%^l^ 
No8. 5 and 6 were at press before we received yon rsififc 

Corre8)>ondents must not expect answers to thor eqWMi- 
nications under a fortnight. 
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his sacred establishment, when it was the Kind's 
pleasure to joust in the lists at Smithfield, with 
nis nobles, even the stately prior himself, duti- 
fully attended by his canons, officers, and aco- 
lytes, with waving censer, cross, relique, and 
banner, in all the pomp of the Komish cremonial, 
to proffer the hospitality of his poore house. 

Thence, too, on the important day of a trial 
by combat, the opponents, being duly shriyen 
and assoyled, and haying swome that they had 
not either of them entered into any compact 
with the powers of darkness, mx were pos- 
sessed of any unlawful charm« whereby the 
fair wager of battlfi might be traversed, were 
finally led forth to the encounter ; the gallows, 
which stood hard by, significantly indicfliing the 
dttom of him who sfaoidd prove second best in 
the result. 

Kear the north-east comer of Smithfi^ is a 
space distingul^ed by a square bit of dark 
paveine&t. Upon, l^at accursed spot was the 
Bl»k« wiont to be planted. 

At the hettvy tolling of the great bell of St. 
Bfittholomew the crowd gathered round this ill- 
omened pkiee Would separate ; the halberd-men* 
using the butts of their weapons with little 
ceromofiy, deax^ed a spacer and tlie sheri£E^ 
riding ig>to the gate of the monastery, claimed 
the bomee of Suc^ as, having nndergoue 1^ 
last inteiix>gatories and cd»demnatory ceremony 
in the ^apter- house, w€<pe now condodted, with 
every mark of d^gnulation, akn^ tfae eastern 
cloister ; thence mrouch Ihe massive Norman 
door into the nave of me fhwrdi^ and aniving 
at the great gate, where std<^ the sheriff and hie 
myrmidons, the victim was sorrendered to the 
temporal power, while la tiie bac^ffrotusd was 
seen, amid the sea of faee8> tkaltfeazm Mft eased 
with iron, the tumbrel ef fafpit^ a^ ttie«xeeft<- 
tioner, with his torch. 

Another crowd, more brutal and tttb^leia; 
than the last, is assembled in Smithfidd ; the 
•idic-riff and his truculent att^idants are again 
there ; ribald jests are bandied, and gveait is 
&e exertion of the constables amons the £roB!t 
ranks of the disord^ly throng; ^lards and 
other missives begin to fly to and fro, when 
the bell of Bartholomew's tolls otit ; l2ie greet 
gates opens, and an old woman, tiwased s»d im- 
becile, is led forth, bewtld»<ed, and scarce con- 
tciovt c^ 1^ fikte awaiting her. At her side 
walks a Hade Mar, the ord^ with which Mary 
of imblest measorj r^>ec^led the monastery. 
This worthy is plying his book of exorcisms, 
the old crone tmrning her bleared eyes from him 
to the crowd, and back with an eldrich chuckle, 
to findherself the object of so much notice. At 
her appearance the uproar increases. ** A red 
petticoat for the foul witch ! " ** Aroint the 
abominable beldame ! '* and such-like saluta- 
tations are bestowed on all hands ; the friar 
retires in haste, the mob rolls and heaves round 
a column of thick black emoke, and, lo ! a 
witch has been burned. Such scenes were wit- 
nessed even so late as the time of that anointed 
wiseacre the first James, who, had he not been 
a crowned king, might have plied, practice, 
with bodkin and forceps, as in theory he really 
did, by his learned lucubrations, the trade of a 
ti^^ cunning witchfinder. 

\Ve have lingered on the portal, but are now, 
in good sooth* within the gate, and upon holy 



grotmd. This, which is now the burial-gromid, 
was formerly the nave of the priory church. 
Some portion of the wall is seen on ike south- 
ern side, and forms a substantial basement to a 
series of ** exhalations of lath and plaster." 

The unseemly brick tower, erected in 1628, 
contains nothing to deserve a second glance, 
and we proceed directly to the entrance of the 
ancient choir, which, with its surrounding 
aisles, forms the present parish church. 

The general exterior of the church, as it now 
appears, is mean and im worthy. A magnificent 
pile it has been, no doubt ; bat pulling down and 
building up have both proved equally destructiye 
to its mir proportioBS. Having entered, how- 
ever, you feel at <mce the influence of its grand 
style— oiassive yet not heavy, solemn without 
being gloomy. And here you have the choir 
almost in Us original integrity, with an import- 
ant exception of the altar-toreen — an erection as 
unmeanii^ as it is misplaced — cutting off the most 
^aricbed portion of the wh(de church, and leaving 
in darkness whait was nndoubtedly the originfd 
chancel. This sacred portion of the edifice has, 
unlil lately, been nsed as a bone-house or char- 
nel, and is described by the worthy sexton under 
the title of ** Ihe pragaaboty,** 

Following the course of the aisles, we obsene 
a curious vanety of the semicircular arch, some 
being depressed, others raised beyond the ordi- 
nary compass, and one in partioolar, flanked by 
two massive piers formimg tlie entrance to the 
<^oir, is a perfect Moorish or horseshoe arch. 

Arid now, food reader, von are within a step 
of the choir ; but your judieto^u guide and sage 
<^ronicler would suggest a further trial of your 
patience, and^oonnsek yon to ^Uow him vnp to 
tte ibOTainabie thing ycl^t an organ-loft. 

Sere w« are, howev^er. In the organ -gallery, 
wd ii—iiii!irtily before as is one of thegreat 
arches which snpported the tower, and heyond 
this we lock 4own opoa l3ie loemd, as it were, 
of the ancient bmlding. ^Blal; mas^ve pi^s* ^n^ 
deep-set eirecdar windows^ oRuunents of fre^ 
lozenge, and zigzag, and the anciet^ i»&hered 
roof, here w^e behold the veritable Noniian edi- 
fice. Bnt how few beantifnl things are there 
vn^out a blemish ! The sun itself is not wi&out 
its spots. At tiie end is seen lh« aforementi«ttd 
screen, and over it two windows of the chiodi- 
warden style. And now we desoend and U*- 
verse the soothem aisle, and efitermfiide chipelf 
a small, solemn, vauked place, 8np|»o0ed to^ve 
been the Chap^ of our Lady e. ^Inth**** 
part of the same church," says an ancient tt^ 
nuscript, of which more anon, ** is an oratory, 
and in that an altar in the honour of the most 
blessed and perpetual Virgin Mary, consecrate. 
Here it is related the Holy Yii^ appeared to a 
monk, by. name Hubert, in order to admonish 
him that her darlings, the canons, had become 
somewhat ha in their duty of prayer m 
watching. 

Finally v^e eater the choir, and proceed to the 
tomb of Rahere, the venerable founder and Ant 
prior of the monastery. 

This monument being well imd truly ^^^^ 
by the engraver, there is less need for a detailed 
aoeount of its various par,tB. Snffioe it to -say 
that by its style it is of a period oonsidefffl^ly 
later than the time of Bahere's deaths and, from 
the ogee arches forming the £k« of the screen or 
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icmopf, It may be aseiibed to the beginning of 
the fo«rteenth century, a time when sueh Iroiks 
fldoriBlied in ^great peifeetion, and whereof the 
preaeatis a -worthy ^exsmpte. 

'the €rfSgy of the ^od -prior is evidently a Uke- 
umb ; and it is a pleasant matter of surmise to 
tfai&k how such nmmte ttnd characteristic traits 
as appear in the eoantenanoe were preserred 
sod handed down, so as to enable the cunning 
WGikHmn thus to fulfil liis peiformance. 

Horeorer, it is a sign of the reverence in which 
the memory of Bahere was held that a monu- 
ment so sumptuous should have been dedicated 
to it upwards of two centuries after his demise. 
The figure is simply (ax)thed in the black frock 
and hood of his order, and painted to the life ; 
two canons, in size somewhat of the smallest, 
kneel at his knee, reading ; the book of each is 
open at this passage of the fifty-first chapter 
of Isaiah :— ** The Lord shall comfort Zion : he 
will comfort all her waste places ; and he will make 
her wilderness like Eden, and her desert like the 
garden of the Lord ; joy and gladness shall be 
iomud. dierein, thanksgiving, and the voice of 
melody." 

In the Cottonian collection tbefe is a manu- 
ici^ which desciibes the labours of Rahere, and 
his great devotion to the work which he undertook. 
This document bears evidence of its having been 
written not long after the period whereof it be- 
h^vcB to treat. ** They testified to us," says the 
author, *' l^t €ey him, herd him, and were pre- 
•ent in his werkys and dedys ; of the whlehe 
eome hscfe take their slope yn cryiste, and sume 
ofliiem be aitte alive, and wytnesseth of that 
tiiat we shall after say." The manuscript goes 
on to relate how that Rahere was a man 
•* ^rung and bom from low kynage,*' who was 
wont to haunt the household ol' noblemen ; and, 
" when under every elbow of them, he spread 
their coehions, with gapes and flatterings delect- 
ably anointing their eyes, by this manner to 
dnw to him their friendshipB. And, still not 
content with this, he often haunted the King's 
palace ; and, wmong the noisefnl press of that 
tomuituous court, iAformed himself with polity 
and cardinal suavity, by the which he might 

draw to him the' bearts of many a one" 

'** thiswise to the King and great men, gentle and 
csfluteous, known, famiHar andfellowly he was." 
Thus far iUbere is exhibited, although in no 
dignified ehiaractcr, yet as an accomplished cour- 
tier, and, occupy iftg a place in the good graces 
of the King aiid his nobility, to gain which one 
of his mean origin nmst have exerted both skill 
and pnzdence. Stowediescirihes him " a pleasant- 
witted ^"entlecnan, and, therefore, -in -his time, 
ei&ed the Kmg's minstrel.^ 

But, eays the manuscoipt, ** The inward Seer 
and meYcifol God oCall, the whdcSi, out of "Mary 
liiig6Ulen, cast out seven fiends, ^e which, to 
the fisher, gave ^le keys of heaven, mercifittlly 
ton verted itiis man ftom <h« error of his way, and 
added to him so many gifts of virtue,** 

Rahere now andeiicikeaa^giimniffe to^ome. 
"Tkore^ at the «dzrtn^ cf th« litess^ apostles, 
Peter and Paul, ' he, weepi^ hm deed?, prajed 
to OCT Lord for reedaaion eT them." 

IVhitetan^lttg there ^'•be 'began to%eTC!ted 
tH^ grievoos sidmess, IMie vnd Uttfo ta&Sng 
flueir TtOitewBeff li» #rew to the extreme ^ \i&^ 

Being, ^heiefoie, UR-^ dread to ffandk tit 



unatoned sins, "he vowed ** that, if health God 
would him grant, t^at he might return to his 
country, he would make an hospital in recrea- 
tion of poor men. Not long after the benign and 
merciful Lord beheld this weeping man, gave 
him his health, approved his vow." 

After this Rahere beheld " a vision full of 
dread and sweetness," wherein he was or- 
dered to found a church, and Smithfield, m 
the suburbs of London^ was indicated as the 
site. 

Rahere, presently returning to London, made 
Iris appeal to the King touching the thing which 
lay on his conscience, and was favourably re- 
ceived as well ; suggests the manuscript, through 
the high authority under whom he pleaded, as 
that, moreover, a prophetic sanctity already ap- 
pertained to the piece of ground chosen, on 
account of a revelation concerning it which had 
been previously vouchsafed to "EcUrard the Con- 
fessor. 

Three men of Greece, likewise, who came to 
London, had also Worshipped God upon ^e 
same spot, and prophesied that an acceptable 
temple should there be built, and that its fame 
should " attain from the spring of the sun to the 
going down." 

It would appear that, althou^ the King had 
-not withheld his sanction of Kaher6*s project, 
little or nothing was done by way of furthering 
his subsequent endeavours when he began the 
task of clearing the ground, which, according to 
the manuscript, was in a wretched plight. 
** Right unclean it was, and as a marsh, dunge 
and fenny, with water almost every time abound^ 
ing ; and that that was eminent aoove the water, 
dry, was deputed and ordained to be the gallowji 
of thieves, and to the tormeiit of oth^r, that were 
condemned by judicial authority." •* Truly, 
when Rahere had applied his study to the pur- 
gation of this place, and decreed to put his hand 
to that holy building, he was not ignorant of 
Satan's wiles, for he naade and feigned himself 
unwise, and outwardly pretended the cheer of 
an idiot, and began a little while to hide the 
secretness of his soul." Thus assailing, with a 
curious semblance of his own duplicity, the evil 
one whom the good man, accorcKng to the spirit 
of the time, would see in every impediment to 
his holy work, he went on, and children and 
other idle people entering into ^e spirit of his 
vagaries, Rahere did not lack assistance, nor did 
he fal to use the opportunity of conveying in- 
struction to his j)layfellows and fellow -labourers, 
*• That now he «tirred his audience to gladnesg, 
that all the people applauded liim; asid inconti- 
nent he proffeTedsacbiess, and do now of their 
sins, that all the people were compelled untp 
sighing and weeping.'* So he went on, and in 
due time the woilt oFfeith was folfllled. 

Such is the remarkable history of him who 
rests in the tomb before ns, and It so beautiM 
as to be m'orthy of Ifis memory. Oood Prior 
Bolton, the last but one who neld that oflSce, 
had I3ie monument carefully restored. And 
hidier*fom theHttle balcony^ bidlt 1)y him«^ 
and marked in the spandrlls w!lthiris jeliiUB, i3a» 
bolt in tun, may the old man's eye luU oft harm 
wandered from the dutv off ovedodking hSs 
oflcnonB atHietrcy^ieeinthe ch(w:*below, while 
meditttting on the fortunes off the house once so 
holy tdotd^owerfcfljbtft drooping at length, and 
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ueai to ib fioal diuolntioi). And, could h« hsTe 
foraMen the luin which was eoou to come upon 
thcM w&Ul, " OTeishadowiag the graves of many 
th«t were noble, holy, or wise, and coveiiiig the 
dust that ODCe beamed in llie eye of beauty, oi 
wielded the iword of the mighty and the brave, 
entombed where the pealing of anthems and the 
prajen asdinterceuionsof goodmeQCOotiDually 
were heard, the lighta on the altar nsTei extia- 
goished, and where the semblance of saints anc 
•ngeli, turned on the pUlared walls and marble 

floors, as the sun and moon in their coi 

shone through the pictured windows," he i 
have mourned propheticallj the downiol of the 
holy snd beautiful house, and sighed to think 
" so passeth away the glory of the world." 



ANECDOTES OF LONGEVITY. 
In the anecdotes before us we find that phy' 
sicians were celebrated as being famous Uveis 
Eippocsstes is said to have lived to the age of 
104. It ia recorded that, in Bengal, there was a 
certain peasant who reached the age of 336 ! In 
Florida, about the beginning of the last century, 
there lived an Indian prince who remembered 
the coming of the Spaniards into those parts. He 
must consequenily have been upwards of SOO 
years old. The old treatises on longevity tell 
us of a man named Francis Secardi Hongo, who, 
efCf r manying auccessiielj five wives, and having 
fifteen or twenW concubines, arrived at the age 
of 115 years. They also ppeak of some Hunga- 
rians who attained respectively the exlraordiiiary 
^es of 172, 175, and 187 years. Lawrence Hut- 
land died in the Orkneys when he was 170. The 
author of "HermippuB Redivivus, or the Sage's 
Triumph over Old Age and the Grave," gives 
Parr, of Winnington, in the county of Salop, as 
■n example. He was born in 1483^passed his 

IDUth in hard labour, and was remarkable for 
is sobriety and chastity. He married his wife 
Jane at fourscore, and by her had two children. 
After his wife's decease, when at the age of 102, 
the yoimg take became enamoiu'ed of Catherine 
Milton, whom he eeduced, and did penance for it 
in the church. He was brought up to Charles I, 
as a curiosity, but died feim the change of 
air and the manner of living in 1634, aged tS2 
years. In the same county resided the famous 
Countess of DeBmond, who lived upwards of 140 
years. She was weU known to Lord Bacon, 
who lemarks particularly about her that she 
thrice changed her teeth. Dr. Cohausen says — 
"We have it on the authority of Alexander 
Benedictus, that there was a lady of his ac- 
quaintance, who at Che age of fourscore had a 
complete set of teeth, and, although her hair had 
all fallen off before, yet at the time she cut her 
teeth it grew again, of like colour and strength 
as at first." Teaching seems to have been con- 
ducive to old age. Xenophilus, the Phythago- 
lean, taught a numerous train of students till he 
was 104. Leonocauma read his lectures at 96, 
.-and Fusel! at about the same age. " All the 
^vorld," says EermippuB liedivivus, "hath heard 
«f Mr, Colverly, who kept a boarding-school for 
young ladies m Queen-square. He maintained 
his health, his vigour, his cheerfulness, his cool 
sense, and bia good humour to upward of 100, 
and could say merrily, when he heard men forty 
Years younger than hiinself, coughing, groaning, 



and compUtning, ■ vhat • troublesome thing it 
is to be troubled with old folks 1'" AfteF he 
patted with his school, he did not survive long; 
and it was his opinion that be might have en- 
joyed life several years longer had he not given 
up business. Gorgias, when he was 108 years 
old, as we learn from the same author, bein( 
asked how hs could support the burden of life 
so long, replied that " he regretted nothing 
that he had done, and felt nothing of which he 
could reasonably complain. My youth," he con- 
tinued, " cannot accuse me, noi can I accuse my 

GERTRUDE OF DUNMAHON. 



' It is'i^it is. /kneii." knewTiini weU." " 



HE arrival of i 
Edwerd Bruce, 
with bis Scolch ' 
awordsmen, in < 
the 



ofthefbnr- : 
teenth century, 
. upon the shores i 
ol Ireland, was ' 
hailed with the 
loudest accla- i 
mations by the ■ 
majority of the 
people, who, 
vowing eternal 
enmity to the 
English, had invited the brother of the hero of 
Scotland to expel the ruthless invader. 

Maurice O'Mahon, the descendant of a long 
line of kings, who, not deigning to petition the 
English for a redress of the grievances under 
which the country laboured ii-om the tyranny of 
its merciless governors, chose rather, in ail the 
bravery of a noble and patriotic soul, to emanci- i 
pate " the offspring of the trse " by dint of fire 
and sword, was one of the first of the nobles 
who took Bruce by the hand ; nor ever did there 
come 80 timely an aid as that of Bruce, for the 
Castle of Dunmahonwas, on the arrival of Bruce 
in Ulster, closely pressed by an overpowering 
body of archers, raised by John de Hotham, 
according to the commands of Edward II., who 
had obtained secret intelligence of the intended 
assiatance of the Scots, and on this account 
levied as l^e a force as could conveniently be ' 
collected. The rumour of the landing of the 
northern warrior and his cohorts spreading 
quickly through the English camp, then engaged 
inplanningthereductionof the^Oltifications,age• 
neTalmusterenaued; nodding plumes "and many '• 
a banner riven'' shook out to the morning breexe, | 
and in an hoar's time the warder of Dunmahon , 
Castle brought (he good news to his lord, " that ; 
the Sassenach had turned his back to their strong ; 
walls." A momentary gleam of satisfaetioa 
passed over the pallid features of old O'Mahon '• 
as he spoke, and, extricating his fingers from bia 
matted grey hair, which waved in silvery luxu- 
riance down his ornamented surcoat, he hastily 
arose from bis chair, and, going to the window 
which o'erhung the courtyari^ from whenea . 
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mi^t be seen the now forsaken plain where the 
enemy were but an hour ago encamped ; and, 
liaying searched with scrutinizing eye erery 
glade that could shield a man, he raised his 
hands up to Heayen, and gazed on the placid sky 
fat some moments, as if holding secret com- 
munion with the powers of light, and in a loud 
Toice cried, " Yes, oh, God ! I have put my trust 
in thee, and thou hast not forgotten thy senrant." 
Then, turning to the vassal who awaited his 
master's commands, he continued, '*And dost 
thou know why the myriads, into whose power 
I expected momentarily to fall, have thus aban- 
don^ their prey ?*' 

" No, my lord," was the reply ; " but " 

A loud and long thundering at the portal, 
followed by the sound of a buglehorn, disturbed 
their conyersation, and called the warder off to 
bis occupation, and the lord of l)unmahon was 
left alone. 

A herald, with a strong accompaniment of 
kilted troops, demanded admittance, which was 
speedily granted (having been questioned from 
whence they came), when the name of " Bruce" 
was re-echoed through the ranks. Their leader 
stood in the midst of the ancient hall, surrounded 
by fifty men-at-arms belonging to O'Mahon. The 
tattered and worn- down appearance, caused by 
th^ faithfulness to their master and a long war, 
provoked a smile to play o*er the sharp counte- 
nance of Sir David De Gilbert, as he requested 
that his men should be admitted into the buttery, 
which, alas ! was then but very thinly larded. 
Bis request being at once most graciously 
acceded to, he was escorted, in due form, to the 
presence-chamber. 

The chair of state was occupied by 0*Mahon 
himself. On his right hand stood a tall athletic 
figure, entirely clothed in mail ; he seemed to 
be under tjurty years of age, for his bright eye, 
like the hawk's, as it flashed under the upraised 
visor bars, scanned every feature of Sir David as 
he entered, undimmed ** by Time's destroying 
fingers ;" his arm half rested upon the shoul- 
der of a female. The beholder would imagine 
this' to be a kind of defence to the sylph like 
form who clasped the arm which pressed her, 
for (perhaps), thinking the men who now en- 
tered were emissaries of the foe, she grew pale, 
drew herself behind the chair of her father so 
as to conceal her face, and clung almost with 
violence to the stalwart knight, who now de- 
manded in a loud voice, in the name of O'Mahon, 
'* Wiiat was the desire of the goodly knight 
with whose presence he was then honoured ?' 

« Sir," said Sir D. De Gilbert, " I am from 
the camp of Bruce." The lady started when she 
heard the name of one whom she had loved for 
his bravery, though she never beheld him, and 
when she found (for, imtil then, she was igno- 
rant of it) that it was the fcuje of an ally that 
now met hers, as she rose from her hiding-place, 
and disclosed as pretty a pair of blue eyes as 
Sir D. De Gilbert — ^tnough a travelling and 
wayfEunng knight — e'er looked upon, wonder 
not that, at the welcome news, the darkness 
which T^ed her sweet countenance by degrees 
noyed oS, giving place to her natural divine 
IjLow of laughing brightness, and adding, with- 
out the aid of dye, redoubled colours to her 
pouting coral lips. Marv^ not that Brian 
O'Donnell held his Gertrude nearer to his 



heart when he beheld t£e fire lighting up the 
features of his first love ; and marvel not that 
Sir David inwardly envied O'Donnell the plea- 
sures which that moment bestowed, and, in 
rather a confused manner, stammered out the 
remainder of his set speech. '* Yes," continued 
the northern knight, " a week are we encamped 
on your shores, and have fought and bled in 
many engagements, in all of which, aided by 
the forces of O'Neil, of Ulster, we have come 
off victoriousv 1 have been in many carnages — 
I have carried the royal standard of Scotland 
o'er the bloody field of Bannockbum — I have 
seen Bobert Bruce cleave Bohun to the chin, 
and the consternation and the rout of Edward's 
army which ensued ; but never did I encounter 
so determined, so bloody a fray, or so desperate a 
soldiery, as I did yesterday morning on the 
plains before DundaJk. The garrison that held 
the walls rushed out on us unprepared, and in a 
cold-blooded, unwarlike manner, carried death 
and destruction around. But the hand of God 
was for us. One cheer aroused the Scots, and 
the trusty cohorts of O'Neil, taking advantage of 
the engagement between our party and the Eng- 
lish settlers, made good their entrance into the 
town just as we had dearly paid the gory insult 
we had received. DimdsUk is ours ; your ene- 
mies have fled to the north-west ; but an hour 
ago we met a detachment moving off towards 
Slieve Gullion, the which we have since heard 
were engaged at war with the Thane of Dun- 
mahon. Our numbers, my lord," continued Sir 
David, *' are but small, in comparison with the 
newly-levied forces of England, and I am des- 

Satched to beg a boon from you. Here is the 
ocument signed by the brotner of the hero of 
Bannockbum," ^ving it at the same time, into 
the hand of O^ahon. " Here it is ; - deny it, 
and we are ruined, for other chiefs MiVL follow 
thy example ; accede t| it, and add one wing to 
the Leviathan that is m waft your * green isle' 
from the bonds of that accursed slavery (which 
Scotland could not, or would not brook) to 
liberty ! " 

O'Mahon, having now perused the manuscript^ 
placed it in his girdle, and said — " Yes, sir 
knight, for such I deem you to be, what men I 
have are at your service ; although broken down 
in raiment by an unprecedented long siege, I 
will vouch for them that they have fire and spirit 
left to strike for the freedom of an injured coun- 
try. Yes, sir, fifty men will, with to-morrow 
morning's break, be equipped for all the disas- 
asters of war, and the gallant O'Donnell, I know, 
won't refuse to lead them on." 

'* Could you suspect me of being a renegade 
from my country ?" said O'Donnell, strenuously. 

" No, my son," said O'Mahon; "but, had I 
strength and nerve enough, I would not dare to 
separate two so affectionate hearts," at the same 
time turning round to Gertrude, who was now 
bathed in tears. " Yes, my chUd," continued 
the old man, '* we were bom to suffer, and God 
has given you a share of his wrath ; it is just. 
I could ill brook Brian's departure, did not the 
wrongs of my unfortunate coimtry cry out in a 
tone that must be heard, and cannot be endured, 
for vengeance ! Brian shall go, my child, and, 
with the aid of Heaven, will return a conqueror." 

** Yes, my Gertmde," said O'Donnell, as he 
folded her in his arms. ** Excuse this weakness," 
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laid he, tornmg to Six Pavid« ** I have erred 
XH bein^ so efieminate ; forgive me. But« my 
^Fertruoe, we wiH again be bappy." Thus 
saying, he led her from the appartment. 

*' 'niose are, indeed, fond smiles," said Six 
I>aTid to OTkfahoii. 

** Yes," said O'Mahon, with a sigh, and he 
wiped away the solitary tear that rolled down 
his furrowed cheek. '* Early in youth, Brian 
"V^as left in my care after the death of his noble 
fkther, who died on the plains of Iveagh ; he was 
my adopted son, the sole companion of my 
daughter, whose every day of liie he has seen 
pass over ; he loved her as an infant — he watched 
her childish face ripen into womanhood, and 
their attachment became stronger daily ; her 
dreams by night, and waking thoughts, were 
Concentrated in the simple name, O'Donnell; 
Aever have I seen such attaehment, and must 
fliey be separated ? Yes, my country " 

*• Let him remain,*' said air David, "and" — 

" No I good knight, no ! It cannot be. 
"What ! shall the house of 0*Mahon be dis- 

S raced by an effeminate action? No. But 
ark ! the dinner-bell. Let's to fare. , Sir 
David, accept the only thing I can now bestow 
—some of the sparkling wines of my better 
days" — and a smile brightened the old man's 
face at the thought of a speedy banishment of 
dull care which &e grape alone can effect. 

The dinner consisted of a large boar's head 
and some barons of beef. Indeed the prepara- 
tions for the dinner were got up in a style never 
before equalled in the castle ; for the Irish po- 
tentates gloried in a disj.lay before a stranger. 
Upwards of one hundred men sat down to dine, 
each with his target and helmet slung behind 
him. Brian O'Donnell sat on one side his 
adopted father and Gertrude ; Sir David De 
Gilbert upon the other. Gertrude or O'Donnell 
spoke but little ; their eyes told the woful story 
tasty perhaps, this woul(|l)e their last night to- 
giether ; they felt it, and the merriment of the 
retainers, and the blunt humour of the North 
Britons, made them feel it the more. AH the 
honours of a hospitable board having been paid 
to the representative of Bruce, the old bard was 
ordered by O^Mahon to mount his seat and sing 
a lay. 

A flagon of wine was placed before Con, the 
Itaiper, to give him nerve 

"To vin at once the be«d and heart," 

a ffeep dnntght of which he swallowed^ and, 
deantng his voice, he thus sang : — 

« Ob, lBi)it£UI,.ofa, InnisfeH ! 

Th^ harp no^ hangs in boding Badnegs ; 
And, if it swelU, its notes are wul, 
A»d void of I^htsofne joy or glaidiiera. 

" A diw nH»t come ivhen Eria*g glory 
Will shuM M high in dketi* tiony ; 

And vfetj valiant knight^ 
Btaaimated from iheir clay. 
Like WaBace, Bruce,, win have their day, 
Tfte Imrdea of eadi roondelay, 

T» siva t» youth deligfat. 
And teach tham bow 'iia, b«8t to he 
The guurcHlant oi their liberty, 
And, like their ancestors, be free.**' 

Teal J9&>1 my Gountry^ you have 8l^[)t^-bat 
Uxe sound of & nom at the gate now dilaluibed 
the minstxeli and hia muaic waa lest in the 
general rising whkh took place. It was mptiier 
messengex itom Biace> who wfA sent tf> kaow' th» 



laason of Sir David's d«lay, ag O'MahenSfl tsMpi 
were hourly expected at Uie eamiK It wa» ma* 
cordingly fixed that they should depart an hou 
earlier than was intended* 

*' And have I one hour ksa to behold the 
sweet form of mr Brian V* said Gertrude, ai sha 
departed to her cksel, and she threw her eye on 
O'XXonnell, who was engikged drawing ami ihaif 
line of xnardh. <* Then, £t>aven ]>ro&e«t him," 
continued shei ** for there is a some^xmg. here 
that telU me a credible tal« ; tliis ^jD^ht he I 
leaves me, perhaps ioi ever !" 

It was morning — Aurora was up — sot a dottd 
was in th^ heavens — and the light breeze that 
nftoaned by scarcely ruffled the pennons af they 
dangled in the air. O'Mahon stood at hia MStle 
porcA, and by his side, in the dusky twili^tt, 
might be seen the martial farm of Biiai» O*l)oa- 
neU ; but Gertrude was absent — she had setiied 
to her room, unable to hear that lait ** wild 
word — farewell !" He had kiseed hex pide chack 
some minutes before, and he. now obtained tiM 
parting blessing a£ hd« aged adopted falher^ the 
nazcnt of Gertrude* ** Go forth, my aoa V said 
he, as the bugle sounded for xntifeh, " and may 
the great God bear you up ia the fight, aad 
think on Gertrude.'' Sir £)avid having left a 
guard in the castle, kissed O'Mahoa^a hand, 
aiui bade a final leave to the Castle oi Dum- 
mahon. 

The ehieftainst with whose aid Biuee had vaa* 
(juished the English army, having called to* 
gf ther a conclave, w«re deteimint d to ahow tht 
world that they could return good for good. It ma 
then and there resolved that, aa a reward. oi bis 
services, Edward Brace shoiddbe czowned King 
of Ireland, Of eeurse he aceepud the golden 
offer ; and the day appoiiated for the eeremcBy 
waa that on which Brian 0'I>onneU, at the head 
of his men, was marched to Puadalk. 

On the axriYal o€ O'Mahon's troepe in the 
town they were joined by many more, having 
jttst returned £rem skiimisbin^ with. tJ)ie Esg* 
lisJbi, who had now evaeaatad XJlater, and most 
of the northern parte of Leinaler. Sir David 
Gilbert, who had left the £oaac» o& t^ir arrrval, 
had BOW returned, wich an eijdier to O^BaonflU 
to rqpair immediately to Bruce, who requested a 
private conference with him. O'Donn^ loatno 
time in coming to the eastle,in which Brate had 
taken up his qaariers, and in a abort tmiue was 
inteodiiced to the fi^y waoriKH:. Bmce wel- 
comed him ia few worda, and ealting togelker 
tbe nobles, who were scattered leund the room, 
he bade O'DomvcU to kntel. "Biae up^ Sir 
Brian O'DonneU,^ a bdited knight," amd ha; 
" and now,'' tmsoiag to a ptd»Le wh» bof« a 
^tQiwn and aoeiptre m hie* hand, ** I am ready. 
Open the gates, and ginre fsee admimion to 
soldier, eitiaen, cmd baxfcsa— for I'll he Kio|^«i 
the people." Crowds oik crawda ri isbed iii— ^he 
Giowa waa placed u^a Bruea's head — the oothi 
weie admmiaterad-**a pmyer was offered, ap by 
the bishop — and the ahcmta ol " Long live &mg 
Edward!" rent the air« Bat, nhat a.pictwe 
waa tbifi £»r kinfia in alter daya to loekr mposL^ 
Does it not show tham haw asdem ia ^ tim 
pen^ and prida of placed Bmce^thmiaaxWDandi 
el a people who adored him, iir aeoae twd:fa 
houit "Dot i^G^ped a hole lo ke^ the wind 
away*** 
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An hmaat was ke '^ a king/' when mossenger 
after mcawge r amaaved, ^dnging int^Hgence 
fli the anHid (^ laoosands to ih» aid ot the 
XngliBli, Irlba were deteimincd to rallj, and now 
OfSTttpiad ^e haighta oyarlookin^ the town on 
the nortiiaca side. Edward, al^ogh adrised 
not to leaw hk adraatageona post by his 
brother Robert* mtil he ahouhi bnng him aid, 
or to riak. hia all in a general engagement, was 
tooimpetiKmatoi[^lowhi8 counsel ; but, beating 
to anoaa, he resolyed to signalise himself in some 
iaftpoitamt atvoke^ not giving the enemy time to 
eoBe fxma. the hHk. He advanced at daybreak 
the following moning, with his allied chieftains 
aad their eohorts, against the English army ; 
who were tindM the command of John Ber- 
minghaiB. Brace's army was about six thou- 
Miid strmig, while that of the enemy doubled 
tke number. Never was there a more heart* 
ituting aight as the array of soldiers, ^that 
pcQfled all the plain below/' made prepaorations 
to ascend the hill» towards the village of Athun- 
rie^ a post near the camp of the English, and 
lilogether imoecnpied. CDcmneirs men led 
Ae van on the ascent, conducted by Sir Brian, 
1^ as he mcranted, turned his head around to 
taka a long^ lo<^ at the grey battlements of Dun- 
mahoa Castle. Thev had gained the top of the 
"kSi in time to meet (as they thought) the whole 
hady of the amemy. The Soots, with O'Donneirs 
party, composed the main body, while the native 
tnofB flanked the centre. Bruee gave the 
word, and a thousand swords were buried in 
blood! Where the thickest of the fight was, 
might be seen the helmet oi Bruce and the plume 
of O'BonneU. The enemy gave way, after com- 
mitting some dreadful havoc, and were beat 
down the hill's side, while the shouts of " Ban- 
nockbum ! " and "Erin GoBragh ! " resounded 
on both sides. But scarcely had the forces of 
Bruce turned the bottom or the hill in pursuit, 
than the main body of the enemy, until now un- 
seen, rushed on the now wearied band — which 
was, alas ! miserably cut up — and, after a brave re- 
sistance, forced them to fly to the summit of the 
hill again. Here it was that Bruce, when ex- 
horting his men to keep cool and resolute, re- 
ceived an arrow under the chin, above the breast- 
plate, and died in the arms of CDonneB — still, 
eyen to the last, ordering his now-vanquished 
troops "To the charge!'' Tha battle ceased 
with the life of Bruce — a retreat was scnmded — 
and 0*Donnell had aaaseeiy tiaae to htnry the 
body of the illustrious dceaaaed» when a sq[ttadfoii 
of English men-at-arms^ actiaetad by hia ostrich 
plame, surrounded him,, a^d in a moment he was 
a prisoner. Dundalk was their place of destina- 
tion, where they shortly arrived, and Sir Brian 
soon occupied one of the cells of the castle. It 
was here he had time to look back over the last 
hours, so fraught with bloodshed and so fatal to 
the cause of his country^ "Yes," said he, 
"Athunrie, thy plains have witnessed the last 
grand struggle c% a noblo people." But his 
mind soon reverted to his Gertrude, who now, 
perhaps, was suffering Irom the barbailties of 
the invaders. He could not think on it — he 
sickened at the thought — and began to prepare 
hunself for the punishment of a traitor to the 
JSng of Englana f — a fate which seemed to be 

imevUable. 

• • ♦ « ♦ 



It was noon, and Sir BriaB O^Donnell, drofpod 
in the garb of a palmer, contrived, by a seeret 
passage (shown to him by a monk who was eon* 
nned in an adjoining- cell) to get out. He was 
again firee ; yet he cared not m himsalf. "Bt 
longed to know that his Oertmde was saft froat 
the bloodhounds, the usurpers of the land, and 
he vented a Curse upon their race. He bent hla 
way to Dunmahon Castle. Ha arrived; b«t 
what a scene lay before him : the outer walls 
were prone to the ground, and a gang of deadly 
marauders thronged to the entrance. He went 
to the door, and his dress gained him admittance. 
But oh ! what horrors must have rent his heart* 
strings when he beheld his adopted father wel- 
tering in his blood on a couch formed of the dead 
bodies of his faithful retainers. He advanced 
slowly to the dying man, and bent him o'er hia 
haggard face ; the old man's eyes were turned 
towards the strangers : he recoghised him. " I 
am happy, then," said the cMi man, stifling Ua 
pppoans, and seizing Brian's hand, who demanded 
m a frantic tone, " Where was his Gertrude?** 
"Ay, my son, that thought has planted ita 
venom deeper in a more vital part than the lanoe 
of the foe. But stay, lest we be heard. She ia 
now, if alive, in the cursed embraces €i the 
leader of this cruel band. Bun ! my son, to the 
east turret, and save — save my daughter— your 

adopted " He had over- exerted himself, 

and his head sank lifi^ess on that of the mur> 
dered warder. In an instant Brian was at the 
door of the east turret — with an unmatched 
strength he burst the strong hinges — Gertrude 
shrieked as the steel of Sir Brian clove the 
dishonourable knight to the earth. " And who 
art thou," said she, " who hast so nobly saved 
the life of the unfortunate ?" — and she eyed him 
closely as if she had seen his face before. He 
was silent, for he knew his giving an account of 
himself would but send her sooner to that bourne 
to which she was fast ap|»roaehing. But it was 
useless. She threw a wild staring look at the 
knight, and cried — "It is — it is — my O'Donnell/* 
and she sank upon his breast. 

He gazed upon her BtiQ features. She had 
departed to a brighter sphere. 

« • • « « 

Beneath a hillock fronting the castle, the body 
of Gertrude was buried. A aolitary rose decks 
the aimpU tomb. 



In Bmm om tob Txbth. — King John once 
demanded of a certain Jew, ten thousand marks, 
on refusal of which he ordered one of the 
Israelite's teeth to be drawn every day till he 
should consent. The Jew lost seven, and then 
paid the required sum. Hence the phrase — " In 
spite of his teeth." 

On the high road leadine to Pappenburgh is 
a public-house, called Nobis Inn (in German 
Nobis Krug), from its founder, a man of the 
name of Nobis. After havins exjperienced and 
overcome a great many difficulties from his 
neighbours, he had the foUowing kiscriptioiL 
added to the sign ef the honae^ ** Si deus pro 
Nobis, quis contra Nobis." 

There are in England and Ifalea 5,6^0,000 
oxen, 32,000,000 sheep, and 1,825,000/ irsei. 
Half the horses are kept for pleasure. / 
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KNOLE, THE SEAT OF EARL AMHERST. 

Knols i* a ahott distance from SevenookB, in 
Kent. It u ft fine old edifice, and itands in a 
puk containing about 1000 acres; it is finely 
wooded, and visitors may siray in various direc- 
tJODS, admiring the noble trFea tbai rise on every 
band, some of them venerable for size and age, 
Several specimens may be noticed of the ajca- 
moie.Dsli, the spruce fir, and, above all, the beech. 
The principal buildings form a spacious qua- 
drangle, with Bmaller ones behind, chiefly in the 
castellaledbulhalf-domeslic style, with numerous 
square toners and large embattled gateways. 
'niehistoryofKnole extends over a large expanse 
of time— a part of the edifice adjoining the 
" Spangled Bedchamber" is traced back to the 
time of King John. 

After various additions and repairs, the house 
was granted by Queen Elizabeth to Robert, Eail 
of I^ioester, who some years afterwards surren- 
dered it to het Majesty. The manor and park 
were aubsfquently conveyed by her to Thomas 
Sackville, Lord Buckhuist, a man of poetical 
BeiiiuB. After the estate had gone out of the 
mmily, through the prodigality of one of its 
memben, it was repurchased by Kichaid, Earl 
of Dorset, who possessed many of the qualities 
of his ancestor, Lord Buckhurst. It is now 
occupied by the Bighl Hon. Eatl Amherst, his 
lordship having married the Countess -Dowager 
of Plymouth, to wham it descended through a 
long line of ancestors. 

On entering by the central Bate, the first or 
green court leads under a machuilated gateway 
to the second or stone court, oppositK to which is 



the great haU. It ia of considerable extent, and 
in the windows may be obserred some anniKial 
bearings, among which are those of Queea ]fflua- 
beth and the Earl of Essex. The ball )» paved 
throughout with stone, the squares being alter- 
nately black and white. It hag a dais, in the 
style of the Anglo-Normans, at the furthei end 
decked with a tabic for the noble proprietor and 
his most distinguished guests, while others occu- 
pied low aide-tables, one of which may still be 
seen against the wall. In the centre of the dais 
there is now an antique statue of Deniaetlienes. 
A curious pair of brightly polished andirone may 
be noticed in the fireplace ; they were brought 
from Hever Castle, and have the royal arms of 
Henry VIII. and a cognizance of Anne Boleyne. 
At the opposite end of the hall to the daia ia an 
open screen, freelj| carved with grotesque figarei, 
enclosing a music- gallery. Various pictures 
adorn the walls, for a list of which, as well as of 
others in the difiTerent apartments, the reader is | 
referred to Mr. Brady's " Guide to Knole," in 
which he will find much valuable information. 

The principal staircase is now ascended, 
through a passage curiously decorated, and at 
the top is the Reformers' or Brown Gallery, , 
eighty-eight feet in length, having panelled open i 
sides and curious fastenings of polished iron. It ' 
is occupied by a fine collection of portraits, some ' 
of which areofsingularinterest. Manyare copies . 
Irom Hans Holbein's pictures of the Reformers, . 
which have given one of its names to this gallery. 
The namea of these distinguished men appear Oi ' 
the top of the paintings. Of a similar apartment 






The furniture of this, and of each of ths apart- 
ments that succeeds. Oemand inspection : it is a 
Tety curious collection, of articles of a former age. 
The next apartment derives its name from tiie 
second wife of Sir John Germaine, and ia called 
Lady Betty Germaine's bed-cbamber. At the 
present time it ii said to be in the state in wUcIi 
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it woa when the house wai presaited by Queen 
EliMbeth to Sir Tbomu SsckTiUe, afterwuds 
Sail of Dorset. A piece of tapeatrj liere con- 
tsiiu portraits of Vandyke and Sir Prancia Crane, 
nba pioduoed much work in tapettry from the 
deaigns of that eroinent artUt. The oaken bed- 
stead, with its aingular fumitore, is stiU here. 
Her ladyship's dressing-ioom adjoining contains 
many paintings, and some articles of antique 
fonulure. 

The spangled bed-chamber is lo called from 
the bed being voiked wiih gold spangles in pio- 
fauon — a singular contrast to the oaken floor, 
painted black, which is exceedingly rough, and 
i> stud to have been laid down before the car- 
penter's plane came into use. The spangled 
eressing-rooni follows, containing tame valuable 
paintings. To thie succeed— the biiliard-room ; 
the Leicester gallery, so denominated from the 
bvoorite of Qu^en Etliabeth, who for eight 
jeais was in possession of the mansion ; the 
Venetian bed - chamber, slept in by Nicolo 
Molino, the Venetian smbasseilor, and con- 
tuning a stale bed, with the headboard sur- 
mounted by the royal arms, prepared for the 
reeepUon of James U. ; and the Venetian 
dtesung-room, vrhich has some good pictures. 

The ovgan-coom has in it the first organ that 
was built in England, and which has long ceased 
to diseouTse most eloquent music, if, indeed, it 
was ever so distinguished. The room also cou- 
taina an old cofter, which used to be mounted on 
a Ittoad-wheeled truck, dragged by a team of 
oien — the money-boi, in fact, of one of the 
EhtIs of Dorset. 

The chapel-room is not a little curious for its 
hsy-window, its tapestry, and a group of figures 



presented aa a memorial to the Earl of Donet by 
Mary Queen of Scota, just before her execntioD, 
The chapel baa a row of open seats on each side, 
with a pulpit, a desk, and a communion-table, 
and a pew or closet for the &mily at a consider- 
able ^evation. The ball-room contains variou* 
pictvires, furniture, and ornaments. The crimsoQ 
drawing-room has many very choice painlingt, 
and a pair of large ailver dogs may be noticed ia 
the fireplace. The cartoon gallery derives its 
name from the copies ii has in oil of (he fallowing 
six cartoons of Wa^elie ;— ' The Death of Ana- 
nias ; ' ' Elymas, the Sorcerer ; ' ' Healing the 
Cripple at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple ; ' 
' The Miiaculooa Draught of Fishes ; ' ' Christ's 
Charge to Peter ; ' and ' Paul and Barnabas at 
Lyslra." 

The King's bed-room is lined with a tapestry 
of much later date than many in this edifice. 
The state bed, prepared for the reception of 
James I., tbe furniture of which is of gold and 
silver tissue, and embroidered and &ingcd with 
the same melais, cost £8000. The furniture 
throughout this room is of the same costly de- 
scription, in honour of a visit from that monarch. 
It has tables of solid silver richly chased. The 
dressing-table is furnished with alarge service of 
sQver, beautifally executed. A profusion of 
urns, flower-pots, sconces, baskets, and orna- 
ments, all in silver, wiU be noticed by every 
visitor. The fittings of (he room are stated to 
have cost £20,000. The duiing-parlouihaa on 
ita walls a large number of portraits of person* 
eminent in literature and (he drama. 

Tbe state apartments are open to public in- 
spection any day in the year, except Sundays, 
from twelve until four o'clock. 



of the name of JChi/I, on being asked 
n of his fondness of caymne, replied, 
But without the £h he should be ill. 

1517, in a flsh-pond in Suabia, a 
found, which had in 

a ring of copper, with &ete words in 

litin :—" I am tbe first fish that was put into this 
tmd, b]r the hands of Ftedetiek IL, goremiw of 



In the year 1617, 
■■ip of prodigioos si 



tbe world, tbe Sth day of October." So that 
this caip must have lived 287 yeais. "We 
wonder,' says an old writer, "whether this 
memorable fish wu doomed to end his days in 
a Btewpan." 

I always cut a great deal ofEmy books, remem- 
bering that it is well to lighten the ship lest_it 
ahottld sink. 



9» 
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LBTTBBS TO THB PEOPLB. 
{Second Seriee,) 

BY TOUHO CHBBTWOOD. 

Ko. I.— The Old School and the New. 

Tbs Old School! The rery mcntioii of tko 
ntme caiwes a fiiule on tho Um of Aomeft and 
ideas of black gaitert, kneo-breecAOi, and budded 
shoes, to soar by the hills of memory ; old por- 
traits LcK)k griiiuT down upon ns, and cany our 
imaginations back to those times when the p^- 
sonsges denoted fbrmad pcnrtions of a merry 
band around the ancient yawning fireplace ; our 
sense of hearing is almost infected by the crack- 
ling of logs ^ our fision by the lambent blaae — 
the bearded group ; and it requires but a little 
stretch of the imaginative powers to convert the 
glass of meagre sh^nry by our side into the teem- 
Sig^WassaUBowl." 

Gone by! Gone by! The knell of ancient 
cnetom is already tolled ! Much as we are in- 
creasing in civilization^ intellect, and erudition, 
thcore is along with it, also» too much of the 
" lath-and-plaster " school, more empty brag- 
sadocio, and less of sterling solidity. Cheap 
nimituce, cheap pills» cheap architecture, cheap 
daeese, cheap everything ! 

Puffing has grown to an amasing bulk within 
the lew preceding years; stiU increasing, one 
party out-promises another, and another the 
former one, unxil it amazes us to ccmsider what 
t^ he the end of it« Will the people return to 
the primitive state^ little promising, puffing less ^ 
Or will they still push on, wildly plunging into 
a mass of incredulities, of which ** Brother Jo- 
nathan" takes the van? We are inclined to 
think not; artifice will sooner be exhausted 
than human wisdom; the public are loos'mg 
the scales from their eyes, and becoming awaked 
to the designs of those* enterprisins teeters of 
gullibility : — large placards ; amanng la&pe ; 
extraordinary signboards ; huge nlahis of plate 
glass ; m}Tiads of little daaip bita of paper, 
holding forth the virtues of wares te aa£»— all 
are losing their novelty. 

There is an immense elracgle tow mtf mid 
most this clap-trap of ** pan materestedjieas,'^ 
however, yet. 

*' Would that maa w«» fe«t liaiit* 

then a great clog woold W lew w ied ftom the 
foot of progression. Reeeed bj the geneni 
quackery, we are taught Id Ib^di with distiuet 
on the most feasible aeaeaiee mA la«d»ble en- 
terprises, regarding linswwfw iifi as innova- 
tions. Thus far is Urn em eClke laedeim a^ioai 
carried. 

But the New School is that in which •*Tbe 
People" must needs be educated. Modern 
times are necessarily more enlightened than 
those of our forefamers. Steering carefully 
from the shoals of empty sound, we find the 
clear sea of improvement hcu done much for us. 
The invention of the steam printing-machine is 
no fiction. "WbieA a eonltrast ta the cumbrous 
wooden preaees ef our ancestore! Cheap Kten^** 
tore is no idle talk ! We have now be<^ for a 
Um peace which, in fonner days, would bare 
cost shillings — ^nay, to go further back, even 
pmn^ f Smox kae wdu done ite work. The 
nnavy n^es of eenriage have heea anoiMlaited; 
works circulate with despatch at a trffii^ cost 



tluronghoiit the kixigdom; railway tides aze 
oomaoo ; the rate wrth whi^ vast tracts of land 
ate traversed is only ssrpaseed by the fixkjr 
lig^itoing, aa it inseaaitaiieousfy darts into wb 
reeaoteet comera of the earth ; tiie poor artisas 
may gratify his cnmngs of curiosity, and irinr 
a great p(»rtion of his natrve land without moA 
inmaixinehis pecuniary resources. 

Though the strong old oaken chairs and iks 
stout mahogany tables find but a miserable rab* 
atitute in our cheap veneer and Pieneh pdiih, 
yet we question much whethei any of ooz 
readers would prefer rushes and straw to & 
Turkey carpet, or the high price of stoekiagi 
to render a humble worsted pair fit adorn- 
ment for a queen. By improvement we hsn 
many things rtaliy cheap» Man is natonl^ 
forxned to improve the work of his progcni- 
tor ; no retrograde movement is possible; in- 
vention leads to new invention as the humia 
mind expands, placing mat^ials for the futue 
mind to enlarge fi)r improvement by »<» di- 
scendants. 

The " good old times" are admired, not be- 
cause they were good " in particular, but becanie 
they are old : as we leave a rugged nwuatiui 
in the distance, the farther we recede fron it 
Ae softer the outline appears, and its sides of 
chalk and clay assume a beautiful grey appeff- 
ance, which looks " remarkably well in a pic- 
ture." So, with us, recoUecdons as ^^TJFJJ 
more misty, greatly add to their beauty ; and m 
affectionate feeling we hold for the past catuei 
us to view misfortunes gone wiA indiftwace, 
distresses with a smile at our weakness, and 
the *• happy days'' (?) of " auld laag syne 
with tears of fondness. 



THE VILLAGE CURATE. 
{Conduded from our last.) 
A POXTLT old BKPehant, Prtocis Bertrande by 
name, sat at tlM haad of a long table covered 
with the ukoet costly wines and delicacies wmcH 
the world could aft»fd,.and snrrounded by nobles, 
merchants, and some of the great gentry of Mar- 
sexlles, invited to a feast wluch he had given, 
for his youngest and oaly remaining son was 
thai day nharried. Beitrande was the greatest 
merchant iu all MarseiHea. , 

By-«nd-by, through the crowds that throngea 
outeide and gazed up at the lighted windows, 
cane a little humble old man, leading his horse, 
and endeavouring t9 make his way to tbe ^■ 
trance. He was quits as araeh astounded at me 
WmaaftMacsasAepeoiestinthecrowd. on 
Isok tMtttsd Ae depth of his astonishment, and 
a misgiving rose within his heart whether ne 
was a fit person to intrude himself upon so great 
a merchant, and especially on such an occasion. 
But the thought of Paul and Ursula triumphea 

LOver his doubts. They, too, had a right to De 
married ; and their right they should enjoy H ne 
could manage it. . 

Tfhen, alter many fruitless endeavours, tns 
name of Joseph Montaigne at length reactea 
Bertrande's ear, he paused: in wonder, as tw 
menial thought,, at the inscdence which hadia- 
sisted on its being taken up. But it was not so* 
Like the voice of an old Mend, toog. long, Vit- 
gotten, whicb asserts its claims on Memsry m 

I spite of thousandfr of impressions that since it 
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was last h^BitA ^a:pe oeeipiadibeyatlSfttion, the 
imm^ oC liis akb sehoolfeUow raised in the mer- 
chant's heart the ttnderest emotions. Demand- 
ing to he led at once to the room where the poor 
cu^ stood— -ibx. he did not dare to sit— awaiting 
hi»Baeeplion.with a heart which yihrated for the 
fiiBt time sinee many a long day 'twixt hope and 
feai^ the mecchaot paced out of tha kail, led by 
his servant. 

'* Ah ! " ihouj^t Fath^ Joseph, << what a gpeat 
lord of e man is this Bettran<^ ! What a wocw 
derM palace is this he hath got hiai»rif iate I 
Where did all the money come fr<mk to twium^n 
such magnificence ? Where eouid it all eome 
firomi Joseph was lost in amasemeat in this 
pazticalar speealation when the door opened and 
in walked the genius of the enchanted jmlaoe 
hiiBsel^ 

Bertmnde paused as he regarded his school- 
fellow, who stood looking up at him with a 
humility which was at once the growth of his 
cslhog and disposition. Shutting the door im- 
patien^y behind him, that no eyes might intrude 
iBtoascfioe so sacred— 

''Joseph,'' he CKcIaimed — tears conzsing one 
another down his cheeks, ** and do we meet 
again?— cmcse, if only once, ere the graro (^ses 
ovas us. My old playfellow! loved and zemem- 
hfittd through aH life* a vicissitudes ! why have 
weasvez met tiU now, old friend? " and Bertrande 
anhraced the eur^ whose astonishment was now 
greater than ever. 

At sunrise on the following morning Bertrande 
helped our friend iato his saddle. In a pouch 
which hung at his side nestled a snug thousand 
crowns in ^Id. Ah, w^t a glorious old school- 
fellow! 

"FarewcB, dear Joseph^" cried the merchant; 
" I will visH you ere a week pass ! '* 

" Benedicfte! " cried the car6 ; and away went 
he and hw ^larger with Bg^t hearts towards 
their homeu 

It had oAeii struck the euz^ as a question not 
profene, near creft frivolous, whether that beast 
which bore his name as well as weight, knew on 
what business from time to time he carried his 
master. He had owned him from a colt, and he 
remarked that just as he himself was merry or 
8ad, so was the filly. At the present moment he 
trotted along at a speed which made the miles fly 
behind them, and yet bore himself so easily that 
Joseph felt in his heart that the beast knew his 
master was upwards of seventy. On and on they 
sped, the blithest rider and horse that ever rode 
'twixt Marseilles and their native village. The 
fiHy was a great creature. He felt himself that 
he was sor as he struck out wi^ an appaaent 
^fltcnssimtiaD to set distance at defiance. 'Ska 
cBt^ toe, £^ himself a person otf vastinpoztaciicer 
hat hoe haadMty acknowledged ibe feet with a 
agjL He bad been the most lookad-iip*-4opeTani 
in ihe moat s^dsndid sssendda^e he hak erer 
asm* The wfaoto of the merchamt*s Imoso lad 
been placed at his disposal. Splendid IcMBisd 
teJUSDy each of whom he wonld,. owtsBisi the 
tai^ hamealled "^ Shr,'' wi^ aUhis hsasi, BOW 
w he WBS iastde at it, wees ail Ivwinc and 
gnil ty ■ » a d iiaityl An^ dbo^^e sl,.h3 had 
Paul's ransom in his pouch, not te. mestieA »< 
IMC tetane for Urstiki} 

n« cwi^ wse wtthbi twnrty maes* ride e€ hte 
wge,. and yoimg Joseph— lot the paor wne 



distinguished by the predicates "young" and. 
** old.'^--«hawed no disposition for a rest. But 
hie ancient, namesake, was not the man to spur a 
willing beast, and so the two Josephs halted. 
There was time enoug^. All, now, was decided. 
There was no fear ef Paul or ITisula. A little 
delay would hut eoihaiice their delight; and« 
therefore, it was six the same evening ere the 
cusate was ag^ upon the road, 

'* FoK the wood, Josei^" cried the old man; 
and the beast, afber a two^mile run* sprang from 
the m^ road into the path leading through a 
wood, by which there was a short cut to the 
village. 

Three miles of the wood had the Q\a6 to 
traverse ere he regained Ae highway, and young 
Joseph, as he trotted over the beaten swara» 
seemed determined not te let the grass grow 
under his feet, l^cesently he slackened his pace, 
and, tomifig a^uptly from the path which he 
was traversing, made for a new route. But a 
stronghand grasped him dexterously by the bridle, 
and the cur6 saw at a glance that he was far from 
being in the eustody of friends^ 

<* Your money r* exclaimed a talV powerM 
fellow. 

"Or your life!" cried his little rough com- 
paaion. Two of the greatest rogues^ if faces and 
acts are. to be tiusted, that old Josephi had ever 
seen, stood beside hinu 

"Ah, my children!*' responded the cur^, 
" delay loe not; I am a priest." 

" Ho ! ho 1 " cried the highwaymen, "a priesl^ 
are yoa } Good ! You shall pray for us ! * 

"So I will, se I willl" answered the curate; 
"but I beseech you, good friejids, let me go on ! " 

"With all our hearul but firit. Monsieur 
Cure,. 1st us ease you of this pouch. See 1 see V 
the taU saseal continued^ *' here is fine treasure 
for a poor priest. Down I " he exclaimed^ 
catchiDg the wii by the arm, and forcing him 
to dismonat. 

" If you love yous 8ouIs»'' ejaculated Father 
Jo8^[kh in aeeents of despair, ** do not deprive 
me <H this money ! It is not for myself, indeed, 
bpU to avc^ misery from a poor young girl ^ 

"Ay, ay/' retorted the villains, laughing 
boisterously, " tL^atmg girl, of course, Monaieuc 
Cure I Only thmk, Bemanle; a ypunff giii! 
Ha! ha!" And as be said thia the fellovr jumped 
into the curb's saddle, while his lesser companioa 
tied the pouch eontaining the thousand cxowxis 
round young Jes^li's neck. 

" Whece do yeu liye ? " demanded he. 

" At ,** answered the cnr6. 

" He has fifteen miles, then, to go," remarked 
the other. " Give him the mare, Bemarde." 

Bemarde dragged forwardthe beast in questiiin 
^■.aerry jids — and, foning,7athfr than assisting^ 
the cur4 hOd the lagged saddle^ he vonnted 
behind hn esa^anion,. and both^ bid(£ag old 
Joseph " adieu." with, mnch iMoek. compdaisanoe^ 
rotfe otf into ^le heart cf tiie weed. 

All was lestl 'The good Joseph, wbo had 
Jdf th« fast Smu- and' twenty hours in a 
tmnoDA of dontat sad hope^ and had at last 
addewec^ sa he thought, hia highest eardi]^. 
wiifcss, was now east iator the lowost deptibs sa 
disiqipeiatmcnt.. Hk first ioiiube was ts tide 
bask to lianeiUos sad beg mose meaey tmmt 
the mssehaot; but, when he tmned the MsrefS. 
head in that dirsctioa^tinnsgisoidd notslK-a 
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dngle foot. Dragging Ae leini round irlth her 
aenggj neck, she intiinated her retolutioa to 
pnme the track the caifi wa« tT(i*erf ing ere he 
had had the aupreme dueomfoitof makiiigher 
mifeiable acquaintance. And, eren when in 
deipur he peimitCed her to take her own way, 
■he jogged on at a hard, uneven pace, whieh 
slmoat shook the old man from hit laddle. 

It waa late that erening when our young frienda 
Kt in anzioua expectation of the cuti't return. 
Ever; step that poaaed the dwelling they paused 
lo liaten to, hoping that it would hut at the door. 
Ever; neigh of a hone woa Joseph's, aa tbej 
thought ; but all ended in ditappointmatt ; 
neitbeT came Joseph nor his muter. 

At laat a low tap at the door caused Paul to 
withdraw his arm from TTnala'B neck. Like 
lightning be ran into the paaaage and undid the 
fJuteningg. There was the cure. SlowW, and 



Urania, 



^ a look either at Paul 
he entered the library. 

" Ales ! alas ! " he cried ; " I have no help for 
yon. I have been robbed — robbedl" he ei- 
claimed, in perfect anguiah of heart. "I had a 
thousand crowns for you; but all haa been takm 
from me — all 1 " and the old cur£ buried hia face 
in his hands ond^—wept ! 

" Nay, Father Joseph," cried 'Uriuls, bending 
over him and clasping her amu around bis neck, 
*'heed not — -" But at thiamoment something 
attracted Paul's attention. 

"Huah, Ursula!" he exclaimed, "what is 
that!" 

" What ? " demanded the curi, who had him- 
self been struck by the sound, but only indis- 
tinctly. 

All listened with strained attention, and pre- 
sently the sounds of pawing upon the ground 
reached them ; and in a moment more a Joyous 
neigh rang in their ear*. 

" It is Joseph ! " exclaimed the cur£. " Run! 
run, Paul 1 he has escaped &om the robbers ! " 

Paul ran to the door and threw it open ; the 
mii followed, and behind him came TTrsula 
bearing the lamp. There was the nag ! without 
a rider, pawing the nound and neighing loud 
and long j And at uie saddle-bow htutg the 
pouch, and in it the thousand crowns I 

Let the reader fill up the rest of the story to 
his imaffuiation's content. Paul and Ursula were 
married by the cur^ on the Monday following i 
end two days after came the merchant Bertrande, 
with his son and daughter- in-law, through whose 



PbOCBSS or SlLTBKtHO HlXROXI BT RzAI. 

81LVBB. — Dissolve five grains of nitrate of silver 
in a little ammonia, then mix with the solution 
* drop of oil of cassia end two drops of the oil 
of cloves in one or two drachma of concentrated 
alcohol. Tb.it mixture soon becomes tuibid, 
and throws down a precipitate which must be 
separated by filtration. This being done, the 
liquor is immediately spread over a layer of 
glass, well cleaned, and nimiahed with a rim to 
prevent the running away of the liquor. After 
some hours the glass becomes covered with a 
metallic pellicle, which adherea firmly to it. 
"Dm proportions JDSt indicated are mffident for a 



•urlace of sixteen si 



re inches. 



ST. TALENTINF8DAY. 

TTEN have we 
imagined what a 
glonoua specimen 
of humaniM' tiie 
old Ronush bitlu^ 
rotist have bean, 
whose lore-crown- 
ed festival has been 



is many centariei. 
' Venus most hate 
rocked hia cradle, 
and Apollo Bun{ 
him to sleep to the 
1 airof "Lovearnong 
. '. the Roses;" while 

\ ' that arch .vagrant, 

littiehfaster Cupid, 
the precious httle 
imp, with his snow- 
fluted plniont 
and sealed eyelids, must have hung upon hia 
youth, and levered his heart with passionate 
yearnings for the lovely smile of sweet bewitching 
woman. 

"Good morrow, 'tis Saint Valentine'»-day; 
or, if it is not, it alnt fer distant ; for the windows 
of oar stationers show " dreadfiU nof' of pre- 
paration." Enamoured Talentines full of roses 
and hearts, cupids and darts, brilliaDt beam, and 



for all grad«*— from the duke to the dustman, 
from tM cook to the connteas — will be seen to 
fl^t from door to door, like Ossian's ghoata, in ths 
haay mom of this eventfiil day, tuoughout Ihs 
length and breadth of merrie England. Bright 
eyes will awaken, and hearts beat tumoltnonsly, 
aa the quick " rat tat" announces the auxioiuly- 
ezpected biBtt. 

What tarra ineoffnila is there— what iiWw 
(Auis— what CalifomU (barren of love, if not of 
e<:ad)~-to which the sun that rises <m this dar 
brings no joy— where the postman's double knock 
vras never heard i 

When tender biiUtt shall cease to be tnittea 
(but not till then)— when love shall grow old, (c 
c(dd, or be no more — then shall this amoroo* 
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lioliday darken and grow common; then shall 
it be a mere Tulgar root (now, how full of rare 
and sweet flowers !) in the wilderness of days — a 
grain in' the desert of time. 

The birds, no longer silent, now begin to 
serenade their lovinff mates ; they are now to be 
seen flitting about nam bow to bow, nttering, 
though faintly, their joyful hopes of spring. 
Now do the flowers and leaves begin to meditate 
on coming May, and think on the delight with. 
iMfik they shall once more breathe the fiedi air, 
when they have leave to escape from their sub- 
tenranean prisons ; for now all of them, at least, 
are awake from their winter slumbers, and are 
busfly working at their gsij toilets, wearing their 
ftntastic robes, shapine weir trim forms, distilling 
their rich essences, and getting ready in all thines, 
that they may be duly prepared to join the bri^t 
procession of beauty Uiat is to greet and glorify 
the annual coming of their sovereign lady, the 
Spring. 

Oh, Lovel terrific, tender Love, 

"What plaguy work you make ! 
From New-year's-day to New-year's-day, 

No rest you seem to take. 

And yet you're such a tiny thing. 

To wise men it seems odd 
That earth should truckle thus to thee. 

Thou demi-semi-god. 

The day of all the livelong year 

On which you brightest shine. 
Is February's fourteenth day, 

Delicious Valentine. 

1 then, what heaving of young hearts. 
What smiles, what swoons, and cries. 

And zh3rmes of every kind and sort. 
And sighs of every size ! * 

No day makes such a stir as this, 

Not Queen Victoria's natal ; 
Of all the fttes, to Valentine 

Thy f6te is the most fataL 

All other /Mwto are sinking /a<^. 

But your's shall ne'er decline ; 
And oh I among read-letter days, 

"What day can match with thine 1 

Love leads poor mortals such a dance 

O'er hill, and vale, and plain. 
The world seems all one vast quadrille— 

The figure, Utdiee* chain. 

This day is nature's grand court-day. 

Where hi^h and low you meet : 
The noble with his lady ^y — 

The beggar with his suite. 

There's not a trade or mystery 

But love finds means to bind ; 
The oldest blacksmith at his forge 

Feels hammerously inclined. 

Jack Ketch himself now dreads a noose 

Surpassing his own art; 
The butcher feels, with strange surprise. 

That he has got a J^eart, 

The beasts are all in the same plight. 

The horse, the ass, the steer; 
The lion finds his own true love. 

The stag has got his deer. 

The little mouse, though small he be. 

Courts after his own fashion; 
The very mite's obliged to own 

That love's a miiy passion. 

8ince birds and beasts don't die for love, 

I think it were inhuman 
If woman's heart I fail to move. 

To dangle after woman. 

But, Cupid, if on me you shine, 

I'm young, and yours for life ; 
rre done mth fickle Valentine, 

And anchor with a wife* 



QEORQE FREDERICK COOKE IK 
SHYLOCK. 
Thb great celebrity of this extraordinary aotar 
did not render him forgetfid of those ** whose 
baser stars do shut them up in" the obscurity of 
a country theatre, and consequent poverty ; he 
frequently exerted his rare talents gratuitously 
fox his less gifted brethren of the sock and buskia 
in the provmces ; and, when not engaged on the 
metropolitan stage, occasionally gave a '* nightf* 
to the necessities of the " poorer bom." 

On one of these benevolent occasions he had 
pledged himself to appear in some small town, in 
nis celebrated part in ** The Merchant of Yenice/' 
wherin he was indeed 

" The Jew 
That Shakspere drew.'* 

On his arrival, on the morning of performance, 
Cooke found the '* theatre" little better Uian a 
barrit and a genuine** Dunstable company" greeted 
him at rehearsal, during which the ^veater 
Daggenoooda of the building gave him a taste 
of their quality in their several new readings of 
the poet, and a foretaste of the joys in store for 
him at night, from the general imperfection of 
his coadjutors, especially in the scene in which 
Salarino and SaUmio taunt Shyloek with his 
daughter's flight. 

It appeared that this little community of ** poor 
players —;poor in every sense — was, numerically 
as well as generally, weak and incompetent, in 
more ways than one, to the representation of a 
play of Shakspere ; it followed that several of the 
characters were obliged to be what is technically 
called doubled. Thus the performer whose name 
appeared in the bills for the light, feathery Gra^ 
tumo was compelled, in the language of the turf, 
to carry weighty by the anonymous addition of 
Saianio to his first undertaking. In this Siamese 
union of two souls in one body it happened, as 
in bodies polUie, that the minister, to the general 
sustainment of his post, leaned to the most pro- 
fitable side ; and hence the supporter of the two- 
fold weight had devoted his best energies to the 
interests of the principal duty assigned him, and 
thought but little of the lesser and comparadvely 
unimportant one so unfairly buckled on his baclL, 
until the moment when he was called upon to re- 
hearse the scene with Mr. Cooke in the third act, 
where his deficiency was immediately noted by 
the Shyloek of the night, who patiently and po- 
litely explained to him the necessity of Salanio 
being literally perfect in the few lines he had to 
utter in this particular scene ; otherwise, as Shak- 
spere had therein indulged, as he often did, in a 
play upon toordt, unless the text in one instance 
was delivered correctly, and to the letter, Shyloek 
could not proceed, as the point of his rejoinder 
entirely depended upon the precise words of the 
author. Mr. Cooke s explanation was listened 
to wiUi deference and respectful attention by the 
person addressed, and with a good disposition to 
do, justly, the great man's bidding ; but the poor 
actor's head was too full of Oratiano'e ** infinite 
deal of nothing" to find room for the \m welcome 
Salanio,whone few words being clearly of no yalue 
to his own reputation in the play, he had but im- 
perfectly considered in reference to another's. 

It must here be remembered that Salarino^ 
when he and Salanio are mischievously twitting 
the malevolent Jew with his daughter Jessiea'g 
flight, hM to say, *' I, for my part, luiew the. tailor 
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that made the wuigfl fihe flewtrifhal t ** lo 'which 
Salanio remarks, ** end Skyloek, for his own part, 
tosw the bird was ikdged.; Mod then it ■ the 
€omf\exitm of fi>c>i all to leave ^b&r ibau" 

^ rc^anal, the dwbie^ who did not ksam a 
jfn^fe Une, cosleMiy obeerved, in pku» of the 
«boYe, ** JLj, it is the wtn^ of them all to lemre 
-aieirfadwr's house." '^ Ko,iio, no i " ezeiaimfld 
the discomfited star. ^ If y dear air, don't yaa 
'know the next line I have to tpeftk.-? If yom do 
not say, < It is the cotnplezion of ^hem all to leave 
tiieir dam^' how can iTepty «pon the word, and 
say, * She's dmnmed for it?' If yon emit the 
word dam, the whole aense of my next speedi is 
confounded. You mtut utter the word dmn, or I 
cannot reply fit all." •* True, sir, I see," ob- 
eerved the well-intentioned double; " then I'll 
. 9ap it. He Sralhwith made several tmsuccessfol 
attempts to deliver the text ; bat nltimately com- 
forted "Mr. Cooke with the assurance that he 
would be perfect 6y night And indeed he did 
his best to keep his promise, fervently reiterating, 
to the great confusion and dismay of the attendant 
ecene-fchifbers, carpenters, prompter, and pro- 
perty-man, who— like Lord Tyrawley's unte- 
tunate battalion, stood embodied in <me imm'-^e- 
twecn the earlier scenes of his conflicting dutiee, 
the indispensable dam, upon . *which so nuu^ 
seemed to depend, wildly and earnestly r^>ea^g 
it,-— Dam, dam, ciom,— dam i Bnt oh ! 

*' * Double, i9iMe, 
Ton and trouble,* " 

Poor Stilanio increased in nervous trepidattion 
as the moment of his responsibility approached'; 
and, as it often happens that an overwrought 
anxiety to remember a thing does not always pre- 
vent our forgetthig it at the proper time, with all 
"his care and study to retain the needful phrase 
which was to exasperate Shytock's paternal ire to 
its very acme, like a false friend, it threatened to 
desert him at his direst need ; and, when the 
critical ecene commenced, the oveitmrdened actor 
"felt his words, like Bob Acres* a valour, ozzingi out 
tU the JlnffeT'cnde of his memory, and all ^le pain 
and toil that he had undergone aince the morning 
to fix and, as it were, to dam up the 'erratic 
fitream of his reeoUeclion, in order that its 
evening's course might run smooth, had not se- 
cured it from premature* escape ; coneequentiy 
when the dreaded period of trial arrived, and Sok 
kirino duly observed that he *• kwew -die tailor 
'^at made the wings^* Jeasiea •• flew withal," 
the agitated SaHanio, after amomlentarybfeath- • 
less pause of doubt and alarm, cried out, with < 
the energy of despair, ** I knew him too, — and 
he wasn't worth a d-^n i " 



The Svssai> op Litebatcre. — ^Ail tlie papes 
liave got a fit of enlargemenu It is lucky dia 
'lawhas flxed the largest %\jbt of a newspaper, or 
viae our present naall hoaaet w«ald iieTer ha 
Ifloge enough to read one as. If our newapsiMxa 
■ke^ erilargtng at their preaent .Tttfe, lJoiuk>n 
auiBt be enharged also, to 4»ntain theaa. By-ths- 
^y, haa any me ever attempted to 3ttad am en* 
wffad newspaper eompk?tely threufh^ Wa 
reaSlv think, if she most diligent naalar hnan 
•the aist thini; dn Swaday jnoniing, it wirald take 
idm a goodmtnight hefove iia cofeild fyoanUf 
^t to the 4Sm1 ief his long journey of ^ffel^ 



FOPULAR PABniifiB. 

AnMvNft to (McaraSe in our ^tut, by Mwtepptu^ 
Oooa^iU. 

Answer to Enigma, ^ Ofenny.— The letter E. 

Solutions to Charades by P. T. O.— 1. Rj^-way; 
2. Meny- thought. 

Answw to Conundrums, by GUnnyt — ^l. MB 
(Emma) ; 2. 1* N (Peahen) ; 3. When it follows 
you (IT); 4. Ehn— M, L, E (Emily). 

Answer to Uiddlas, — 1. Poot-haU ; 2. IC(HU>- 
syllable. 

CHAJUSB, BT TOU^m CflBBTWOOB. 

Of Germany I speak — ^Hwas there he dwelt, 
My WHOLE ; and a preud man was he, 
^¥lio«wayed in petty severeignly 
Cer his poor distressed peasandy. 
With haidea'd Iwart— ne'er having ptty felt 
My FiBfiT he had in plenty, and much wealth, 
But none would he impart, a drone 
In midst of plenty — Hwa^ his own. 
He'd live at pleasure, nor be thrown 

Prom his high seat by power or by stealth. 

* * * « « « 

See yon multitudes : what bear they ? 

The bodies dead ! 
For the ghastly forms what eare they ? 

They know not dread. 
They've plundered— madUy dnmk of wine! 

They were once starved : 
Their want was great — disease its line 

And impress carved 
Upon each face — it is the ** Plague." 

They gave all up ! 
Beckless, trembling, as v^itfa ague. 

They seiaed the cup ! 
Bcoke open houses — now to feast, 

They eat death^s meal ! 
Knowing my bbconb's by, at least, 

Defiance feel ! 
Some curse the rich for keeping bread 

Scanty and dear ; 
Others the poor : but 'moag the dead 

Both art seen here. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ •* ♦ 

Contagion fierce raged through the house. 
Where my whole lay m pomp and priie. 
A venerable ^est now tried 
T' instil religion : to deride 

Seemed all the dyin? cared — save the carouse. 

Another day— its panic strack his heart — 
My SEC0N6 near him drew. And what 
Value his first— 4he wealth he*d got ? 
Orim Plaoub was there, and shunned him not , 

To earth he sank, from life e'er to part. 

CKiLRABES, SY J, It. 

1. — From a ntimber odd, cut off the nob, 
It £ven theli wiU'be ; 
The tail, I pray, nexttaloe away, 
Your mother then you'll see. 

2. — Three quarters of a yard,, and a part of the faoej 
Will give you the name of a flourishing place. 

NAMES OF TOWNS S2naMiLTICLiI.LT JSXrHESSBS. 

1. — ^A tree and a stceam. 

2.— A figrtit. 

3. — A colour mkL a painful wawnd. 

4. — A lord.heheadm. 

EMINENT VEN HNXGMAHCALLT .KXPaBSSED, B1 

V^LUKA.. 

I 

1. — A town in Scotbcnd, and a ifver in Irelan< 
curtailed. 

2.— A Moorish'prfaiee caxrtsileQ, and'dn enemy. 
3. — ^A silver coin anda.««rdek 
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MISCELLANEOUS BSAIID»>& 
DmsEXNo Gold. — The grape, i^ie seadt ie ^*- 
tivated inth the gveateet suceeet in OalUonua. 
Tuicy diiBkisg Ckliforoia winel Sowri^ it 
iBTtBtbe! Itmn^ be Bomething like cmga ^eiy 
best "golden cherries," only vkk mueh nare 
foid m it. The tiouquete alone, we can lancy, 
would fetch a guinea a pieee in Corent-garden- 
market, and tbe crust of one of their full-bodied 
Caliibnian pozts must supply the poor family to 
whom it was thrown wilh bread all its life. Only 
imagine, also, what quantities of com de vie de 
Jkmtzk siust be made every year on thte banks of 
tiie Sacr^iento! They have only to dip the 
bottle into the river to bring it out fiUea with 
tbofie little rags of gold that you see dancing up 
and down, as if each particle was tipsy, in the 
abo?e-named brandy. Of course the vine which 
flourishes in California was originally imported 
fifom tbe CdU'^ Or ; and a gown made from such 
a slip would be a sure fortune to a lady. Why, 
it would be nothing but a tissue of gold I — Punch, 
Lavatee. — ^When the poor Swiss were drawn 
into the Tortex of the French Revolution, Lavater, 
whose earnest warnings gained him litUe favour 
with the imiovators, was banished from Ziiric. 
No aooner, however, were the French driven out 
for athort time by the arms of Austria and Russia 
than Lavater returned to his pulpit. But the 
fortuneof war again turned against the Russiane, 
and on the 26th of September, 1799, the vlc- 
toiionsTrent^ furiously re- entered Zuric. The 
citizens shut their houses, and the enraged oonr 
querorg roamed about, and wherever a door 
remained open entered and commenced the work 
of plunder. Lavater, standing at a window in 
bis own house, observed two Frenchmen at- 
temptmg to break open the door of the dwelling 
of two aged and affiighted females. He saw in 
idea what would be the distress andgrief of these 
two helpless indrviduals if the two «oldiers 
flbonld sncceed in gaining admittance, and his 
hnmanity left no room for cautious calculation. 
His own people wished to hold him back, for to 
''JKitBieiBto the street was attended with extreme 
risk; but he would not be restrained, and, going 
out, offered the soldiers wine, which he had 
taken with hhn. It seemed as if this appeased 
them, for one of tiiem, a grenadier, with a slap 
^pon Lavater's shoulder, exclaimed, "Thanks, 
Of brave old fellow ! " A third soldier, how- 
^, BOW joined them, and demanded first a 
shirt, and then, as Lavater could not give him 
one upon the instant, money. Lavater gave him 
Jiwaey, bat he was not content wi^ the sum, 
tod, while Lavater was exhorting to be reason- 
able, drew his sabre with menaces. Lavater 
^ to i^ght, and sought protection from the 
P«M»*er, wfee had recently showed some mark 
of ^iendlines6» And still «tood hard by. But 
^ man was now completely altered— a Ban- 
piiary ruffian ! He presented his piece at tlie 
wdy of the old man, and, in the Toice of a fnty, 
dra^ded "money 1" A citizen h^e sprang 
ffweea. Goaai, and caideavoured to ward ofif the 
wyonet, bat^ that nra^mt the musket went off, 
tod Lavater, pierced by a bullet, sank into the 
*m of t^ eitiaea who had tned to save him. 
^ old man survived ^^iceen painful mooths. 
«te wound "by which the bullet entered his body 
^^^^^ but that by which It came out again 
never did. 



firm SN TOB Eyev— Tfaew aie be6t maiui^ 
\iY bsdBD^ tequentiy wiidi wnszn water, ior with 
warm poppy-water if wiery piaintel. When 4!tasf 
have inirtt, and tbe seab ftdls, ma. 4iBtei«Hl, 
ooBipoaed of one part of eitnin ointment md fo«r 
flf spermaeeti ointment, weil mbbed and wixed 
together with a bone pi»er-knife, should be 
smeared ak)]ig tiie edge cdT me eyelid everyi&iglft 
at going to bed. A grain or two of cakund, wiNik 
five or eight grains of rhubard, aooordsi^ t* the 
child'« age, should be given twice a week. By 
tiiese means the complaint aaay be cheeked oo: 
got rid of; but it is often very tiresome and 
unmanageable. — Dr. Sowth's Hcuaehold Sttrpsry, 

Formation of Woman. — Lady Jekyll was 
fond of puzzling herself and others with curious 
questions. She dsked William Whiston, of 
eccentric memory, one day at her husband's 
table, to resolve a difficulty which occurred to 
her in the Mosaic account of the creation. 
" Since it pleased Grod, sir," said she, ** to create 
the woman out of the man, why did he form her 
out of the rib rather than any other part?" 
Whiston scratched his head, and answered, *' In* 
^eed, madam, I do not know, unless it be that 
the rib is the most crooked part of tlie body," 
" There ! ** said her husband, " you have it 
now ; I hope you are satisfied.^' 
I ^The Swiss.— The women of Switzerland ane 
physically much finer than the men, and beauti- 
ful faces, principally in the German style, are 
often met with. The features are usually large 
and full, the complexion clear and freeh, with 
light eyes and brown hair. The figure, though 
seldom slender, is well proportioned and active. 
The teeth are, however, universally bad, an evil 
.generally attributed to the water ; and it is even 
asserted that no stranger can long remain in 
Zarich without having his teeth a&cted. The 
undversal spirit,* of economy keeps every Swiss 
table free &-om luxury, the richest citizen ceai> 
tenting himself with few and simple enjoyments 
of this kind. The effeminate indulgences which 
elsewhere have reached so lamentable a pitch are 
here unknown or lefD to foreigners at hotels, the 
natives contenting themselves with the | simplest 
fare. The rich man at his coffee-house dnnks 
bad Zarich wine, or takes, perhaps a piece of 
cheese and a glass of beer; a gulden (twenty 
pence) being the utmost amount of expense in 
which he indulges for his evening's entertain- 
ment. The diet of the lower classes is, of oourae, 
still simpler and poorer. The Swiss peasant 
keeps no poultry or pigs, with whose eggs or 
fiesh to indulge himself on festive occasions ; nor 
does he himself enjoy the product of his oowb. 
Cattle are much less numerous than is o<Hnmoaly 
believed, and the peasants often hardly taste 
meat irom one year's end to another, ^ot thdt 
they are by any xneans so poor as to be unable to 
buy meat, £9r the vine- cultivators by ^e lidfid 
are prosperous enough ; bat they keep no cat^ 
themselves, and do not choose to buy, their ii^ 
clination for meat not -being strong enough tb 
overcome their habitual economy. They live 
■on potatoes, vegetables, breBd, soup, and cofiec^ 
the latter particularly fbrming an importatit 
article of 4iet for all the lower cesses of Sw4ti»r* 
land. A Swiss periodical •f some importanee 
influlgea in a pathetic etrabi of lamentation on 
this •sub^ettZ'^** What do tSie great mass of this 
nation uve upon ^— -In the inoniing they hare 
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Toatted potatoes and coffee ; at noon, oolfee and 
roasted potatoes ; for supper, again potatoes and 
coiEBe. This, to the den>air of physicians, has 
become the subsistence of our poor. . Thus, then, 
we hear the same complaint in republics as in 
monarchies : that equality of political rights can 
do little for the people, except in so far as it 
tends towards social reform, iad a more equal 
diTision of the £ruits of the earth. In Switzer- 
land, however, such a reform will be difficult to 
e£Eect ; the great mass of the people being humble, 
industrious, resigned to, and even contented with, 
their fate, and possessing, in most instances, an 
unbounded reyerence for the rich and great. — 
Mrs. SennQtt*8 Switzerland, 

O&ioiN OP Neoboes. — ^The lower order of 
Brazilians entertain the following singular belief 
as to l^eir original formation :»** At the time," 
Uiey say, " of the creation of Adam, Satan looked 
on and formed a man of clay, but, everything he 
touched becoming.blaek, he determinea to wash 
him white in the Jordan. On his approach the 
river retired, and he had only time to push the 
black man on the wet sand, which, touching the 
soles of his feet and the palms of his hands, 
accoimts for the whiteness of those parts. In a 
rage, the devil struck his creation on the nose, 
by which the flatness of that organ was accom- 
•plished. The negro then begged for mercy, as 
no blame could be attached to him, upon which 
the other, somewhat pacified, patted him on the 
head, and by the heat of liis hand curled his 
hair in the way it is seen at the present day." 

Cbhbnt fob Attaching Metal to Glass 

.OB, FOBOBLAIN, BBCOHMBNDBD . BT M. HeB- 

BBBOBB. — ^Take two ounces of a thick solution 
of glue, and mix with one ounce of linseed* oil 
varnish or three-quarters of an ounce of Venice 
turpentine; boil together, agitating until the 
mixtiire becomes as intimate as possible. The 
pieces cemented should be held together for the 
space of forty-eight to sixty hours. 

Bbbad and Wateb Poultice.— As this poul- 
tice has been recomm^ded to be used in some 
modes of treatment, we append Dr. Abemethy's 
directions for the making of it: — *' Scald out a 
basin, for you can never make a good poultice 
unless you have perfectly boiling water; then, 
\having put in some hot water, throw in coarsely 
erumbled bread, and cover it with a plate. When 
the bread has soaked up as much water as 
it will imbibe, drain off the remaining water, and 
there will be left a light pulp. Spread it, a third 
of an inch thick, on folded linen, and apply it 
when of the temperature of a warm bath. You 
can easily moisten it, when necessary, by dropping 
warm water onit.**— Dr. South* a House/told Surgery, 
Tavebn Convbesation. — Old Gentleman : 
"Waiter, this bottle of port is exceedingly 
crummy." — Waiter : •* Crummy, sir ? never 
heard of such a term, sir. Crummy, sir?" — 
Old Gentleman: "Yes; I tell you it is very 
crummy — all crummy— for the deuce of a bit of 
crust do I see in it ! " — Punch, 

Too Good a Judge. — The late Chancellor 
Kent (says an American journal) was exceed- 
ingly fond of martial music ; and, hearing the 
drums of a recruiting party who had taken a 
station at the comer of the street beating a point 
of war, he walked out to listen to it nearer. In- 
sensibly he was whistiing the burden of the tune, 
when a man ^f war accosted him :— " You are 



fond of such music, then, my fine fellow?" 
" Very," was the reply. •* Very," said Sergeant 
Kite ; '* then why not join us ? Good quarters, 
good pay, large l)oun^. Besides, otir captain is 
a glorious fellow. Why, won't you now r You 
can't do better." " Well," said the Chancellor, 
*• I have one pretty strong objection." " Whit 
is it?" asked Uie serffeant. " I happen to hafe 
just now a better trade." " What trade ?" said 
the inquistor. '* I am Chancellor of the State of 
New York." "Whew!" interjected the ser- 
geant. ** Strike up ! quickstep ! forward ! march!'* 
Off tramped the military man, without lookinj^ 
behind htih, leaving the Chancellor to enjoy his 
laugh at the adventure. 
' A gentleman at a dinner-party drank very 
little wine. The landlord pressed him to take 
some more, remarking that, if everybody were 
to drink as he did, wine would l>ecome very 
cheap. "Allow me to differ from you there, 
sir," said the gentleman ; " on the contrary, I 
think it would get dearer, for I drink as much 
as I Uke." 

NOTICES TO COBBESPONDENTS. 



AUconnnumcatioMfifrtJte£ditorqf**TaletandBetK^ 
for the People*' mutt he directed to No. 10, Crcme-oovftt 
Fleet-street; and poat-paid. 

W. B.^Thanks for what yoa have forwarded ; yon will see 
it in a number or two. I n reply to your question, cannot 
say; had ceased to edit the work many weeks befoxeit 
was discontinued. 

DiOKBT Sam (MMiehester). — ^Tbe Editor feels obliged to 
you for the contents of your letter of the 24th mt. It 
will probablyappear in our next number. 

0. C. S. M.^We will find room for what you have sentia 
No. 7 or 8. Thanks. 

VlLBS AMD GuiVBB (Bilston).— We have not had the i^ea- 

sure of hearing from these ^ntlemen ; if T. B. P. should 

know their address, and will forward it to us, we shall be 

happy to send copies of Tales and Bbadings. 
Y. X. (A Working Man.)— We thank you for your kind 

intentions ; but seriously advise you not to waste your 

time in copying out such uninteresting matter as you 

have forwarded to us. Your time shomd be.raluaUe to 

you, and can be much more advantageously employed. 
M*G. (Dublin.)— We have no doubt but you wiU'shortly be 

able to obtain all the numbers of Talbs and Bsaoibos 

FOE THB Pboplb in your own city. 
Maetin^ — The useful receipts you sent recently ^^ptxnA 

in a work which we edited. 
Jambs Haetby. — It is not our intention to give a series of 

articles on Emigration ; the subject would interest bt^ 

few persons. Bead " Bowcroft's Tales of the Colonies ;** 

you will find much to interest you. 
William B.— If we approve of the article you propose to 

send, your name shall certainly appear as the author. 

We have no wish to deprive any of our contributors <A 

the pleasure they may derive from seeing their names in 

print. 
J. P. D. — We have something else to do, and cannot afford 

time to search for answers to your unimportant questions. 

We are willing to afford you useful information ; seaich 

a file of the Ttmet newspaper. 
M. N. O.— ** A Tontine'* is a loan given for life annuities, 

with benefit of survivorship, so called firom the inventor, 

Laurence Tonti, a Neapolitan. 
Pawn. — We believe that Mr. Staunton is unequalled as a 

chess-player. You can get his book on Chess from Bone, 

York-street, Covent-garden. A good work on Chess for 

beginners is sold by Cleave, Shoe-lane. 
YoLCNA. — Thanks for what you have sent. 
M. C— Twenty-six numbers will complete the first volume; 

we then propose giving a title-page and general index. 
M. O. F. Qlbnnt.— '* Cowie's Printer's Pocket-book and 

Manu^" published hj Strange, No. 21, Paternoster-row. 

Thanks for your contribution. 
Correspondents must not expect answers to Aeir comma* 

nications under a fortaii^t. 

London '.—Printed and Published by Palmer and Clay- 
ton, 10, Crane-court, ITeet-street; and Sold by Cliatb, 

1, Shoe^ane, Fleet-street*— February 10, 1849. 
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BEDTIME. I to bed, unless you promise to tiJl me a stoi 

„„ ^ , aomelhing about old castles, or about wjtehes, 

1 pat. down the light, aodlihan't go | DBnyiugliiB candle eomewtiat UDsCeadil; act 



tjllis anb ipupmas. 



the bedioom, and yawiuiigly ftddreasing himself 

"Nor I— nor I," bnwled hU tva jounger 
brothers, who were in the act of getting into 
bed, " unleci Marg;ery tells ub a nice, horrible, 
litUe, atunniag story about lobbais or §;hoflta !" 

" Well, be good boys," answered the besieged 
UrB. Margery, who was allowed to exercise a 
Tery limited degree of authority over the in- 
dulged and forward imps; "be good boys, and 
get into bed, and I'll tell you one of my best 



.....,._., .,4) "fTimmraetW, 

% I (kifft n bit »ri'e-e-^"=i 



one to- 



gf tfHAt, l *w up 

(WWHtoW <l»i and 

(tepiSfftho _ . end the 
U rnnUM, tod mj seam on 



" ♦fl4 ibM W« iMl (Ji b» "wleep i hs-ha^ha ! 
Ain'f TWi » (WW»r (mt*" wonted the t*io. 

"Vb, 4Mffi iri fW WB the dmBny onei; a. 
mommCl f IHWWr wbwo I coliect nj^ wittered 
thomht#, PfyftfthMftlofl'thettiiirfiaw}ii*iling? 
It wwI4 bs •» iWfof thing to be out t(»TelUng 
aIoneoninM){»BM(l" 

" 5/W tto WM/ WP don't mind the wipd, so 
give »• mH[*tt»7i » WP'U sflgef up." 



.ve iM im rtfflT, » WK4 wl'gef up- 

" DtW n«Ht WW tf>P raiij U wtilina agsin. 

■e PMWf SHKIWI whatwM that flap, flaj 
'ia« th« wiflftew f I d»rB w^ it was 



t£e yowk mfmt Mlfn^ itwa ffo^ the old 

toweri [ don't U)MI)mmw4S: Wftelieg siways 
-keepfiwww/' 

" Vwif wind tJi# TftTHu," bwrieo ouf the 
hero QJr ^ fi*ndU«ti£J|:i " do yw (iHBk we will 
lie hew ^ MMW M> vour crimlnvg' atPHt ravens ( 
1 kno» J Wfin't, M f •h»li m^ out (rf bed i^me- 
diateir, mAim ftm WgH* fOW story, flee I here 
goes," |i44^ b^, ttopWHtj down ifi* (jedc|othe», 
"Sb^l M«^l" 8ri«t Www Margery, rising 
hastily I " ^t dOffHf dl^ii »»u) T wiU b^in at 

" Dp M, t^" NHMtfcM % two fmrnfjer 
hrais, "», mioii rwN0Wi ff^imUgMH^ttwi 

do you b^af (IM:, Boflpr Mwifm i " 

" W^i ^m, % iufl ^ipn » m b^mmg-" 






ufdkii 



Onu iwfft » Hm^, ftwe wm»B.M W9>n»> 
who (WAifftt » mm<f>WtV W the e^ of a 
forest, S)u WM ifdm, MVhwtdoWD witb «ge; 
and, dwagh she Nw nooth«): Ihi^ ^ the woild, 
poverty compelled her to psit with bcr oplf 
daughter, who was t^en into a great old manor- 
house— just like ihia of our own, —to be the com- 
puijoD and attendant of her master's eldest 

"Ekt q>otheT had been attentive to her during 
her tender yean, and had brought her up im the 



dread of sin, giving her much good advice, ud ' 
inftruotin^ her iu the knowledge of the Bible : «, , 
the poor girl knew that it waa the will of Proii. ! 
dence she should Beparate from hermathei; and, ' 
though she did so with a heavy heart, she le. ■ 
sUuiied her tears, in the hope uiat time touU | 
accommodate her to her situation, and that ho ' 
earnings mightadd tothccomforls of herpuenfi i 
declining age. In a short time, by the sweetneu I 
of her temper, — for she was a kind, affectioiiiM ' 
creature, — and by many amiable and friendly , 

offieet, fha imm» * jpeDt fsTuunFe with m<rj 
one In the |«hhp, 

ThM* W9« (Hwthw jams www M Ww nuw ' 
bouss, wh() WM> Ulw (lip r^t, mnlr iixmd ; 
tgwHfds MiUfi wiij ehp fowft OHt iMtH^'i ■ 
be»mv bad iecofs^ »w»f b^f me^» tmvt 6m 
hsr I «n4 thwi, tbaygb ¥wy 414 not Imw "i"! 
ha4bBPpBn#4, Bor could bftv»iBFPf«»M')i'ii«iK 
had Vnowi, 'fte b»ttd bar wwh a bhter hatred, 

Hef iWKBthe^it WW the SOft n^»»B»H&™*p 
who ii?ad*bottt» wile from tb« manor i wilt 
cime fftaMeniij of wi bvburk (o spend » '^^- 1 
fulhflHr ty'^Bl'iWbaSftffliMbllswdlievii' 

food of R1USi«; 

[4 slight «W» WM itfw4 &PW ope of ft( 
y0ung»t«f»,l 

Thfl yowng ftrmer b)FP4 BHttWi maybe, toI 
enoiu[b> M)4 that was » goof) WFWid i bat u 
loved gU^ the hausenwi4 bKWFi " ^l ^!'> 
if you knew what it was to bs i» ioTBl"-Mi 
here Nurse Margery fetcbfid »e wA » ""P "S"; 

" What thp deupe we Foil uimm "" 

Mw|W¥i"TT:Kfiid the b#l/-»-»;*"- "■"" 
-<- .- -- -- pan'tyo« 



awgwyi 






It WW pow towards th* end of harvwt; Mt 

Wflffl thaji once per8ua4ed ElleB to take a iCoU 
with hwdewn the old chestDut-Keeavenueirt , 
as tkew faunlered kindly together, he whupe™ 
many sweet things i»to ber ear, which ihewcnUd 
afterwards lie down »b4 drsftw about. But ™ 
fine moonlight iii^ls «aM»e and pawed "«"J. 
wbtle EUen WM buping snd hoping, -ai^ '^; 
in vain. Hodgps teamed eyen to Bbim ner, i 
least she thought bo,— iioj- eyer opened Hib "P^ 
to her but when he rowld ftpt kelp it. So *>» 
she must h*ve felt it seyerel*, for it is 9 wte to(, 
boys, to be Blighted.-wini tiw* y^f ^£ 
your swaeihestis wh^n you ge"^ 'bem . ™ ^ .. 
would sometimes contriVe to 'brow Jiers^i"^ 
way, amid ibe clustering tf eps, but he never i^ 
to her more ihan a ciyli w^>^d in i-f^^^ 
grew yery dull, ar^ delighted to "".^^ 
Sloping awteheerim; '"d wben ^he h^ »^^ 
M £er work, siogmH *w»J- Wf* f ^^i^f wT 
rourniiig, she would sl»o»l fret l'*Ti„T *! 
feirer. Her ypty heart ws* oh»nged, ana >»J 
becMoe an allied creature. H« ""P^^^^ 
WW phiasaiit s»d rather kind, grew *""? ,i^ 
sour i so that, observijig in the course^ . . 



; things were going on. 



udtliU 



»fld the wildness m her eyes, oh ■ '' " , („ flu 
to Uok Mpon . Mary, poor soul, """^.jj. ig , 
warm speeches of Hodges, for he wwj^^j, 
' '"11 tave given, e^*^-^ 



a the world to have made her his w 



never knew, bad 
Ellen before she . 
told all her secret* to her rival. 



to be i "^r'^t'w'i 



TALES AlJnO ItXiDINGS. 



Piifi tije^ng, hoTfpYBT, BtfTOge to wy, Mary 
ra i-Bfeiing, am} ni) ojie (tnew where to find 
in. She Kaa |)ee)} bDme, pb the day Ijcfore, to 
tail ber njothef qf the c{)tinge jvhich V43 shortly 
to ta^e pl^ce in her situatLop ; and bow a kind 
FioTidence had put it into herpowei Igbe of u^e 
to hei, a Hodges hi|4 agiecd to take her bomc to 
live with'tbem, afler their marriage. The 
preliminaries bad been settled : Sit 'WUliaiii | 
ag[«ed to dispeiue with Mary's services ; and tbe , 



few 



e her sundry litUc prescnte, which they 
considpred might pro»e uBeful to her. The bans 
werato have been proclaimed in the neighbouring 
ttiurch on theSundayfoUowing; and everything 
vB« in a fair train for making poor Mary thp wife 
of a laving husband. But, as I told you before, 
on ihe Friday evening ahe was a-eeelting, and 
none knew augbt about ber, Tbe night waj 
comfortless and gloomy, Bamething like &is, bu'. 
wichout run : and the winds, blowiug hard from 
the eaat, made a dreary noiae among tbe trees ; 
for there waa a great deal of wood around the 

Hadgei came iri the evening, as he was aceua- 
tomed to do, to inquire for his young and 
blooming hrid.e ; but how was he shocked to be 
tatd thai she was off, like a leaf torn from the 
tree whereon it grew, and whirled sway none 
knew whither. He was like one disiracied. 
He vei;t to and fro, in an agony of perturbation, 
mi almoat gasping for breath, while only the 
piide of bi;i being a man kept the tearf from 
bursting froni (lis eyes, ag bis Wends vainly 
eodeavouied to console bim. Every inquiry 
wat made after Mary, but without effect; and, 
«hen almost midnight, he set out ^one through 
the noods, toward^ the cottage of ber mother. 
Heedless of the darkness, the lonliness, or the 
wind, he hucfied away until he had got clear of 
the trees ; but when he linocked up tbe old 
woman from her sleep, and asked ber concerning 
her child, hei knees ti^tCered, and she fell back 
into ber wicker armchair, weeping and cryine 
out in ariguish — "Jt is as my heart dreaded! 
bat the will of Heaycn be dooe ! It has come, 
not without warning, this awful dispensation ! 
AH night I have heard the ticking of tbe death- 
watch! — it is even as my heart foreboded. Ay ! 
the four magpies too,— what caused them to 
flyicroas my window? It is death!— death 1— 
death! Welt do Ikikow that. J shall never see 
U^, — I shall never shake the hand of my child 
sgua! What will become of me i" — and with 
lfiar(tB wessed her hands to ber eyes, and 
weH as if tier old heart would break. 

Hodges was too much shocked to thioX of 
comforting her, and out again be rushed, and 
Hck tejough the forest. The stream came 
niari^ dovro, but he waded recklessly througb 
i^ though, hy so doing, he ran the greatest risk 
tSbapg swept away along with it. He saw the 
lights over the trees, and made direct for the 
msnor, through ditch and over hedge, tUl he 
■tood before the house. His hand was upon tbe 
Tocjf, whep B pi^ddeu terror came over his heart, 
ail knees treinbled, — and a cold sweat broke out 
orer his lace. He turned round, and saw a 
^f, in white, under a tree ; something told 
^ i§ vt^ V?f'e e^ost, but BO great was Ms 



leifgth hp tried to 4^^ 
vas ta t>e seen, c^ heart 
of the V'ni among the 
tooqj where Sdary used 
were found^ save a fe^ : 
things she had thrown 
still lying on a diair, 
was hanging on a peg 
knew what to thijik. 

Next day soipe labourers, returning fron} thur 
work in the Seld«, 4'sBoyered some traces of 
her.* Sy the side of tbe toad, at the plac'p vhere 
the water riins out froni the policy, there was a 
j long wooden bridge, at one end of yiuch a 
shawl belonging to Jlary W3^ found lyj-pg pn the 
grass. But this v/sa al). The rivpr vas m'agged, 
and the woods were searched, but np other 
token of Mary, dead or alive, wa$ discovered. 
I Weeks and months passed on ; and ^t length 
I every one thought that she h^ been drojfned, 
and her body hurried oift to sea. 

All in the manor-house were grieved, for they 
all loved Mary, except^ Ellen, to he sure, as I 
have said ; and poor Bodges grew an tiered 
man. He did not seem to care any longer about 
his farpi. Byerythijig he jaw wpuBfl hijn only 
rendered him more noiserable. if he had been 
sure that Mary was dead, ber logs would scarcely 
have afflicted him so keenly i hut the mvatery 
which hung over her fate sank b'r" in deeper 
and deeper dejection. At length he detefijiined 
to leave the country, snd enljs[ed into a regi- 
ment thalj'waf soiog over the sea. Ppor ^llow ! 
he 9as ifever neard off maip. I daj^ ^ay he 
died long b^d, .whether he vas lulled or pot; 
for no one hves to have grey kvi» w)io has a 
breaking heart. ' 

" Poor Hodges '. " said on« of the young 

5ide-awakes, " I am precious for^y fyr Juni. 
ut was it a real, dowiiright, ^arneg^ ^oat be 

"Have patience a moment, child, ^nd'yon 
^hall bear all about it. But let us speak « little 
lower, for I am a&aid we may wakeif y^ui bro- 
ther Jackey. Hark, how he snores." 

" Jackey ain't game to keep awake ; isn't he 
■ driving the pigs P But what morp about the 
ghost r 

" A good deal more." 

But first' let me tell you that, wh^ all agreed 
that Mary was dead. Sir Wilham gave a neat 
little cottage to ber mother thaj, she ^iglW lire 
comfortably in her old age. Well, in a short 
time afler tbe disappearance of H)uy, every- 
thing at the old manor seemed U) be going to 
wrack. The servants whispered to e^ oth^ 
strange things, and gave up their places. 
Scarcely any one would venture out after dark. 
Tbe chambers, which before looked full of cpm- 
forts, with their rich old paintings, and carved 
frapies, — with their gilded high-backed chairs, 
and their squares of Arras tapestry — novie^ed 
Iqnely, dismal, taid gloomy. Tae yery ^oea 
around appeared to h&ve grown darker bo4 
drearier, while the noises, which the winds made 
at night among their boifghs were likened fo 
what was unearthly. The yelling of ahourtd 
from the neighbouring kennel made the bravest 
start and hold his breath ; — sh I children, fon 
needn't laugh, no person at the old manor 
thotight it a laughing matter. 
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I lunre already told you that the hall was for- 
merly a cheery place, where they all used to meet 
at night, and amuse themselyes, fiddling, 
dancing, singing, and telling old stories ; but, 
now, scaree any one went near it ; and when 
Uiey did they crowded round the fire, not caring 
for one another, and seeming to wish themseWes 
anywhere raUier than whtr ; they were. 

Miss Lucy— ah, boys ! she was a pretty eirl 
when I first knew her,— what a neck ! and what 
fingers ! Well, she had always been a good 
friend of Mary's, and very, yery kind to her. So, 
to be sure, was also Miss Caroline ; but to Miss 
Lucy the thing happened.^ 

It was on a winter eyening, and the moon had 
a wild and watery look. The wind came driving 
against the old gable with a loud noise, and 
whistled through every chink and open seam. 
The tall chimneys bellowed like thunder ; the 
leaves whirled round in eddies, below every 
angle of the building ; and the clouds drifted 
from east to west, like mighty armies fiying from a 
Held of battle. Miss Lucy had been sitting alone 
I'eading, when the turret clock, striking twelve, 
warned her to retire and think of sleep. Sud- 
denly a great slap came against the wainscot, 
whicn made her start. She turned round, but 
saw nothing. I should not like to have been in 
her place at such an hour, for it was a high 
iipartment, almost separated from the body of 
the building, which she could not reach without 
wandering through a long, dark passage, and 
down a fl^ht of steps. It never occurred to her 
that she might bring the servants to her assist- 
ance by ringing her bell ; or, if it did, she was 
unwilling to disturb any one, the whole family 
having retired to rest. Besides, it might have 
looked foolish for her to have called up people 
from their beds, merely to tell them she had 
heard a noise ; so she proceeded to undress her- 
self, for she would not keep her maid up, — ah I 
she was k considerate as well as a lovely crea- 
ture, — when, casting her eyes up to the great 
mirror, the saw something like a white handker- 
chief waving over her head. What could she now 
do ?— her heart was failing within her, and her 
knees tottered ; strength being scarcely left her 
to throw herself down into a chair. The candle 
burned dimly, and the apartment looked dreary 
and desolate ; so she still thought that she was 
only troubled with a nervous terror. She rallied 
her spirits, snufied the candle, which diffused 
around a more cheerful light ; and, endeavour- 
ing to sing to herself a snatch of some old 
tune, she prepared for bed. 

She had lain in the dark for some time, before 
toy thing extraordinary happened. All was 
qmet, save the wind rumbling in the large chim- 
neys, and the roaring noise of the trees around 
the house. 

«• You frighten me, nurse," said Philip. 
" Pray, George, don't be pulling the clothes off 
from me. And what did ^e see ?" 

She saw something that almost froze the blood 
in her veins. Without the door being opened, a 
white figure glided in, and sat down in a chair 
opposite the bed. The pale moonlight found a 
passage between the chiiUui of the shutters, and 
lay in scattered lines of light upon the floor. 
Misa Lucy saaed, and gazed^and her hair stood 
on end with terror ; — her tongue became 
parched ; she tried to speak, but could not. 



whilst the figure, moumfrdly moving its head 
from side to side, kept its eyes fixed upon her. 
At length it rose up, and beotoned her to follow, 
for it seemed as if it wished Miss Lucy to speak 
to it ; but she could neither rise nor speak, for she 
was weaker than a new-bom babe ; so it put its 
fingers as it were to its lips, as if to enjoin 
silence ; and, while she looked and looked at it, 
she saw at length only the moonlight streaming 
through the shutters ; and at the same moment 
the turret clock struck one. | 

It was a long, long time before Miss Lucy 
closed an eyelid; and the breakfast bell had 
rung before she awoke, pale, feverish, and lui- 
refreshed. She told no one of what she had ! 
seen and heard; but her looks indicated that 
something extraordinary had happened to her. 
She never slept alone afterwards. 

On another occasion, when the groom was 
soing to get his pails filled at the well, he saw a 
figure standing by the pump ; and, his terror 
being greater uian his curiosity, he threw away 
the empty buckets, to^k to his heels, and did not 
halt until he had bolted the stable-door behind 
hino. Joe was never again caught out after dark 
without a lantern. 

"Nurse," cried George, "I wish you would 
snuff the candle, the place is looking dark ; and 
give the fire a poke. Oh dear ! what noise waa 
that r 

** Oh ! it was only I knocked over the tongs. 
Shall I go on still?" rejoined Dame Margery. 
** I don't know," said George, hesitatingly. 

" Perhaps " 

" No perhapses, nurse," cried the undaunted 
Philip ; let us have the whole of your story. We 
know now that they saw ghosts every night— 
and were terribly frightened — and never hpoke 
to them. What came next, nurse ?" 

The thing tliat came next (and now we are 
drawing near to a close) was the foiling ill of 
Ellen the housemaid. She had left her place, 
and gone home to her friends : she was in great 
danger, and at times grew delirious, saying wild 
and frightful things, which made all who heard 
her shudder. Even from the first, the doctors 
had small hopes of her ; but she became weaker 
and weaker, and it was plain that she was not 
long for this world. According to her desire, 
the minister of the village was sent for, as she 
wished to speak with him alone; and, when 
he came, he sat down by her bedside. The man 
of God held up his hand in horror at the con- 
fession which she made to him. He then called 
in her friends ; and they all knelt down in prayer 
at her bedside. When they arose, they looked 
at Ellen, but she was dead, with her hands 
clasped upon her bosom, and her fingers pointing 
upwards. 

The minister alighted, on the next day, at the 
gate of the manor ; and, having found Sir 
William, made the whole story known to him. 
Ellen had confessed on her deathbed- that she 
was the murderer of Mary. Having seen that 
Mary's fair face had stolen away the heart of her 
lover from her, she hated her bitterly, and sought 
her destruction. 

The manor-house had, long ago, in the trouble- 
some times of England, be^ a kind of castle, 
having places for cannon, a moat, and a draw- 
bridge. There were also some old vaults belojw 
ground, which had been used as dungeoni is 
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fbnber days, bat wluch had been looked up for 
a griat many years, and were full of damp and 
moold. A soldier had much rather have been 
shot at once than have been buried aliye in such a 
place. 

One day, as the maids were about to go to the 
bleaching-green with their baskets of wet linen, 
Ellen attracted the curiosity of Mary, by telling 
her stories about the vaults, and asking her u 
she would just like to see them. They lighted a 
lamp, and went down the dark steps together ; 
for the cruel Ellen had the large rusty keys in 
readiness. No sooner had she got her to the 
door than she pushed her in, and shut the mas- 
sive bolts upon her. She listened for a moment, 
astonished at her own wickedness, and heard a 
wild scream from below ; but, her hatred stifling 
every feeling of humanity in her breast, she blew 
out her lamp and hurried upwards to the light 
of day. Oh ! was it not an awful situation for 
poor Mary! — What horror and what misery 
must she have endured, when she cried for help, 
hour after hour, and no one could hear her ! — 
When she knocked and knocked at the door of 
her coffin — ^for she was only in a larger grave — 
and knew that earthly help was not to be ex- 
pected! 

The body was found lying upon the steps ; and, 
after it had received Christian burial, no more 
strange sights were seen at the manor. Almost 
everyone within the walls had, at one time or 
other, been haunted by the figure ; but no one 
had sufficient presence of mind either to speak to 
it, or follow where it led. Though all the neigh- 
bourhood was now quiet, the place never looked 
80 pleasant as before; and, since the family 
forsook it for another residence, the country 
people will not pass it after sunset, but in pairs, 
and the bravest of the two is fond to whistle, 
that he may keep up the courage of his comrade. 

" Now, children, my tale is ended." 

Sundry distinct snorings save evidence of the 
fact that Morpheus had shed his poppy influence 
over the precious puppies: 

" What, George, are you sleeping ? " said Mar- 
gery, " and Philip too r — softly ! — no answer !— 
that is weU. Drat the teasing brats, they would 
have plagued Job out of his wits. So now for 
my nice glass of warm gin and water, and a 
cooofortable hour's peruMl of Part I. of Tales 
Aim Rbadinos P0& the People." 



JENNY LIND. 

The exertions of this talented and amiable lady 
have been given in aid of many of our best 
charities. During the last two months her notes 
have produced upwards of twelve thousand 
tottereiffna^ which have been appropriated to 
hospitals and asylums of various descriptions. 
We are happy to state that this noble work has 
been duly appreciated in the city of Norwich. 
The Bishop of Norwich has presented this gifted 
artist with a splendidly-bound Bible. It was 
given to her before she left the bishop's palace, 
^ following texts of Scripture being written in 
it by his lordship: — 

** The Lord ^lall preserve thee from all evil ; 
hi shall preserve thy soul. The Lord sliall 
pKserve thy going out, and thy coming in, from 
this time forth, and even for evermore." — 
^ahn cxxi. 7, 8. 



** And this I pray, that your love may abound 
yet more and more in Imowledge, and in all 
judgment. That ye may approve things that are 
excellent ; that ye may be sincere, and without 
offence till the day of Christ."-*Philip. i. 9, 10. 

The Matob op Norwich's Pbesent.— The 
Mayor, knowing that Mile. Jenny Lind was not 
only acquiring our lanffua^e, but had begun to 
read Milton, procured Martin's edition of MUton's 
** Paradise Lost," handsomely bound, and pre- 
sented it to her at the palace. She appeared 
highly pleased. On the fly-leaf of the book was 
the following inscription : — 

**To Mile. Jenny Lind, from the Right 

Worshipful the Mayor of Norwich, Samuel 

Bignold, in testimony of his appreciation of her 

talents and genius, but more especially of the 

virtue and benevolence which have prompted her 

to consecrate the wonderful gifts with which 

Providence has endowed her to the cause of 

charity ; and in commemoration of her goodnesa 

in devoting her vocal powers to the l^efit of 

the poor of Norwich, on the 22nd and 23rd of 

January, 1849, when two concerts were given, 

by which £1200 was realized. 

* She tan; 
With notes angelical,* — ' and took with raTishment 
The thronging audience.*** * 

THE WIFE'S REVENGE. 

A LEGEND OF OBSICANT. 

A SMALL hamlet rested upon the side of one of 
the lofty mountains of the Julian Alps, which 
tbence towering aloft, concealed: from view its 
snow-crowned peak amid the encircling clouds 
of night. 

Three persons still lingered around the scanty 
fire in the cheerless kitchen of the inn, though 
it was midnight. Silence had fidlen upon them 
as they gazed on the decaying embers, which now 
blazed up, then sank again, sending forth no 
warmth, nor creating any sound indicative of 
their presence, save now and then a sharp crack- 
ling as the landlord stirred them up. They 
smoked their pipes with that meditative look pe- 
culiar to those who have just heard, as they had, 
a wild and fearful narrative. The narrator, and 
the most remarkable of the three, was a stranger, 
only just arrived in the vicinity after some years 
of foreign travel. Want and hardship in other 
lands had given him the appearance of an older 
man than in reality he was, by usurping a few of 
the wrinkles of Time to trace them on his visage. 
The fierce rays of a tropical sun had bronzed his 
complexion, and constant familiarity with danger 
had bestowed upon him the reckless, undaunted 
air of a warrior not unused to scenes of blood and 
strife. Yet the soldier's manly frankness was 
wanting ; for in the quick, glancmg eye and c<Mn- 
pressed lips, miight be seen the workings of a 
mind capable of devising anything subtle and 
villanous, allied to the resolution necessary for 
the execution of any of his schemes. 

** Look ye, my good friend," putting aside the 
lamp which rested upon the table placed behind 
himself and the person he addressed, '* did you 
deny yoiu: belief of what I said concerning the 
spirits who yfsXk among our hills at night ? Do 
you not believe in them ? " 

" Certainlv not,*' replied he, with a sort of 
forced scomml smile, as if by it he would discover 
a mind of superior mould ; yet that were foolish, 
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8iiib§, tit tH& hmm^t it k ihe^i lib did but 
betray thfe bui^erstitlotis T^fcakheds he sttbvb to 
ooncbdl.' 

Ndhe bf the hbhrible talfes of his native Idfad 
seembd capable of recdting any ci-edit in the 
stranger'd mind, ibr ill the quick glAnce of refcog- 
nitioh ifrhich baafebd— tlnobseryed by their dolh- 
panion— bettreen the old hoit and himself, the 
catUie bf hii bondiict became evident, since some 
plot teeiiied hdtching between them which could 
bring ho good to the other — who was A millet — 
as hb i^as the person imposed ufjon. 

" I'll tell you what, my worthy friend," said 
thb host, interrupting their continued discussion, 
" 'tfe full time to part ; so, my good Fran6> bilnSt 
takbahiht?" 

•« Why, yes^" said the miller, in an uncertain 
tohe, a^ though he doubted whether tb go or to 
remain ; but tilling, he walked to the window and 
looked oiit ut^on me sky, then with a cold shud- 
der he bibbed the cH^einent , and, tetuming to the 
hearth, Mt down in silehce. 

«» Well, Ihiller, what's your mind ?" 

« 1 tiufai I'll reiiiain here to-night." 

" Couldn't think of it^ miller." 

« Well, Haiis," said he after a Uttle while, " I 
suppose I must gb, as you will not let me stay ; 
but, let me tell you, I shall not soon forget this," 
and, hastily wishing the stranger ** a good night's 
rest," he turnfed his steps homeward. 

No sooner had the last echo of his footsteps 
died away, ihan ,the host, shaking the stranger 
cordially by the hand, eiclaimed, " Right glad 
am I lo fefee yOu a|aih, my worthy Kleiner ; a fine 
game yoii'vfe t)layed upoh our friendly millbr." 

" Ay, truly, old friend ; little does he think 
that h6 has speht the -^ehole evening listening to 
the words bi a rltal, returned to claim the btide 
h6 Strode hb Ibhg to win." 

** Ahi iliy good bby, strange things hate hap- 
pened kihc^ you left us to seek a fortune in 
foreign lahds.^' 

«* What ; What ? my lovely Marie has " 

«* Married thb thiller." 

" By all the spirit* Of thb Hatt^j and fiends Of 
hell ! I would have slain him While he stood be- 
fore me, had I but knowii that he had dared tb 
wed my iJromised bride ! " 

The dbinoh bt f^ASsidn, i^Hth fnagic hand, 
changed the bx^iressibh of his visage. Whbre 
previously reigned the balha, contented look bf the 
traveller, retiinied to hii natite land to seek his 
affianced wife, ndij^ pfedorillnited the thirst fot 
veiigeahce. Hb rushed to the door as if to pursue 
the miller, btit the host threw himself before him. 

** Be calm, gbod Klfeinet ; I have a Scheme 
whlfch Shall, by one bloW, destroy the miller and 
his faihily. Listen fibw." 

Gfadually, a^ the f^ll ]plbt discovered tb the 
tfhVeller a neW Way of revenge, his jifhole ap- 
p^ktanbe changed, aiid when thb hbst cbnbluded, 
his externdl fierceness had disappeared ; but the 
calm that pervaded his countenance Showed the 
cbhSumilig firb ihat glowed Within. L*t ns leave 
them, hastily grejMmg for thb execution of theit 
plbt, and accomi)any the millbr as he ascends the 
rugged tiath Which leelds to his hiountain hoine. 

There are thoSe whb will uttet their disbelief 
of something they pretend ro consider ridiculous. 
Who, Whbn aldne In soiiie Wild glen 6t trackless 
foffe&l, Will t^onder oh the Subject, ih spite of 
titbit Wish 16 ^mk bl sonxbtfaini leMftatftd, m, 
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rdlh very ferfl*; tHbt o^^ ^ thbhillblVefi ttlbif iXi 
ief ih What they havb he^d, and thtiS ho^^b ib 
exorcise the phantdm which haunts their mihdA. 
Sdch Was the iniller, and frightful Were the images 
Which filled his imagination as he pursued his 
motmtain -j^aXh. He became convinced of whit 
he had before denied, and from every rock afad 
nillock, from every bUsh and tree, he expcctfed 
some awful spirit to appear and overwhelm hiifl 
in his wi-atb. 

His nature Was fierce and fiery : thotigh in hife 
codler moments he had been styled fedWatdly, 
and everi justly So ; yet. When arottsed b^ an 
imagined injury, he could, like ttany oth^fr^ in 
this World, perform feats oh the impulse of the 
morfiettt which, When calm, he had not th^ H««bi; 
evbH to attempt. He Was quick and vindictive, 
and it Was always as convenient for hittt ia Ibrget 
a favdut as it was natural for him to remeinber 
an injury; He Was alive to Sus|)icion kfad 

ie&lousy, and, as his character was an etbeption 
o the national one, he was hated And deSpised by 
all save orte Sweet ^ul, who seemed ih love Hita 
most when inOst She saw him spurned: 

Who bah accotint for woriian's Iblre? Who 
can describe that sweet flower, growing tihiioticed 
upon a tender stalk, blooming the while for the 
most worthless object upon earth — & jealous 
nusband, but Shb who ownS the {iilfiftidrt ? 

In her case She loved not hfer hUsbdhd nietfely 
because he had once been the very god bf Ket 
afibction, but because she saw in him the Scd|)e- 
goat, aS it Were, of his fellows, and she krifeW he 
needed all her love to make him happy. When 
passion h^d endowed him with ihoire thkfe his 
usual krength and cbUrage, and he bdrSt out 
with thteats and imprecation against sonib lidgh- 
boiif. She, poor, ill-used creature. Would clihjj td 
his hbck, his aims, hiS kheeS, praying him td be 
balm, and detaining him till reason had agahi 
assumed her empite. Sometimes, incbnsed at her 
interference, he would. With brutal violence, 
dash het from him, theh curse her for her-^fow / 
Yet, though the violent love he always professed 
for h'er before marriage ceased With the cere- 
mony, &nd did not even dwindle into the solid 
admiration and esteem it often does, he W&t^ed 
hfer with the same vigildttce that a boy Would a 
new-purchased dog, to Sfee that none Should dare 
be kind td hini, lest some one ShOtild WfeSt hiS 
growing authority from him; 

He neared his home ; it was truly a grand and 
magnificent retreat, and yet, of course, had been 
sought by him merely on account of its utility: 
and therefore, in gating upon it, its use griiti^eci 
his desire for gain more than its sublimitjr fired 
his imagination. The scene Was Wild but bbatt- 
tiful. Some hundred feet aboVb Whete he htdbfl; 
a mountain torrent daShed over a prdci|lhit, ^9 
on each side of the rdvine thtoUgh whibh K tetok 
course-, lay twd immbnsb robkS, hemmiklg & kftd 
protecting the prbtty streain below; ^ fe# 
stunted evergrefetts partially cbvbred thb lleep 
robks, findihg but Sbanty room to takb toot in 
their clifis. 

For one moment thb diller ddibef ateil Wkbthei* 
he should take the usual yet tkthbi' dangCrOtls 
footpath up the rock, OS* follow the tAofe cir- 
cuitous horseroad, which was much saibt; he 
chose the latter, which Was not mtieh tused. He 
gained at length the rdbky stimmlt, and plainly 
saw the light burning in his dweU&ig; Wti fli m 
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turned his head to look in another direction, the 
pulsations of his heart ceased, his hair stood on 
end, for he beheld a tall, stately figure, whose 
white dress seemed besmeared with human 
blood ; in his right hand he held a skull, within 
which glowed a light; in his left, a massive 
fleshless bone. 

Fear crept upon him as he gazed. A cold, 
death-like chill ran through his veins, and his 
shaking knees prevented his accomplisliing the 
purpose of his heart. A sepulchral- toned voic^ 
thus with measured accents sounded in his ear :-^ 

** Stand and, listen man of clay; the fiery 
spirit of vengeance, who rides upon the thunder- 
cloud and directs the forked lightning bids ye 
listen and obey! The rival ye thought dead, 
will this night return ; the wifb df your bosom 
will fly with him." 

An unbroken pause enstied \ at last the millet, 
raising his head, glanced at the Spot whete he 
had seen the misty ipim j it had Vdhlsked. 
For one moment he did ilOi tifeeni (O realise what 
he had seen and heard j iM h&xt, i& the Assertion 
of his wife's infidelity bbbUrred to hiiil( he rufthed 
toward the house ; tll^ dbor fielded io his ihight, 
but no wife greeted him j life seated himself ^ the 
sense of fear left him, titti the detetmihatidn of 
revenge had taken tdlB^iiliofl bf his mihd. fbr 
jealousy had stung him deebljP } he fadieVea his 
wife guilty, and theh a thought Itruck him ; 
with the fury of a maniac h6 khocked at his 
bedroom door, until it fleW o^ the hinges. She 
w(u not there ! His worst fcuapicioiis seemed con- 
firmed, and in his bofiom telgtied that spebies of 
frenzy, the person affectecf with Which often 
says and does things of Which he is unconscious. 
The noise he hsld^made aWbk^ his little babe^ 
whose wail now met his ear* 

"Ha! ha! hd!** he shriekedi "art thou 
there, child of a guilt)^ mother/' He snatehed 
the infant from its pUloWj &ild fer a momefat 
gazed fixedly upon it; otlt hoi one spark, of 
parental fondness was in that gHAe^ for. if ahy 
bad ever existed, his passion smothered its in- 
fluence. Unmindful of his screams, he shook 
the boy as he exclaimed» " Death were better 
£or thee, boy^ thanjife, embittered by the know- 
led^ of a mother's crime ! " Madly he flew 
from the house ; a little beyond the threshold 
be beheld his wife approaching him* 

" Ah, husband*" said shOf sweetly, ** 1 have 
"Waited very# very long for you, beneath the 
mk«," 

" Woman, it is ftdse I You have been to see 
yror paramour i Away I " 

She saw her child, who cried as he heard his 
miJther's voiee) and discovering upon her hus- 
band's ctmntenancej as she approached him, the 
fisnlish nUrks of rage, she attempted to snatch 
bir fehild) fearing for its safety* He pushed her 
som him* 

" Hosband — Frans, what would you do ? Give 
me tkff child/' But with one arm he held aloft 
bii weeping boy, and with the other clasped 
bis wife. 

" Come on — on with me, base woman ! Upon 
tender precipice's edge you shall gaze upon 
bis ditotrttctii(H& ! It wiU be so sweet to see thy 
sorrow !" 

'* Hy child ! mjr child ! Give me my child ! 
01^ Frans I by aU you. hold sacred, I pray you 
live iM ftftek my boy ! " 



She prayed, she screamed, she clung to his 
knees to deter him from his evident intention. 
In vain ! Who, with one spark of humanity 
glowing in his frame, or who, with even the out- 
ward attributes of man, could have resisted that 
fair being's prayers for the safety of her child ? 
Who could have disbelieved her protestations of 
innocence ? 

He gained the precipice's slippery edge, drag- 
ging after him his shrieking wife, who clung to 
him with more than woman's strength, striving 
to detain him. 

** Spare him, Frans ! spare our sweet child ! " 

But, immoved as the firm rock he stood upon, 
he threw his left hand upon her shoulder and 
pressed her to the ground. 

** Now, base adulteress, behold the death of 
of your babe," he sdid, and at arm's length 
held aloft the Uncoiisciotis boy. It was where 
the cataract dashed down into the foaming 
abyss, he cast his only child ! A wild laugh 
burst from his lips. His revenge was complete ! 

Then, for the first time, reason threw one 
bright gleam to illume his tumultuous bosom. 
He gazed updn the fair being who lay insensible 
at his feet — yet nofJity evinced itself for her ; he 
seemed indeed coHscious of his act, for, seeing her 
revive a little* he exclaimed* " Go now and seek 
your paramour ; your husband follows his 
child ! then, giving one high leap into the air, 
he fell deep into the wild, watery cataract. 

Poor ill»U8Cd wife! innocent, yet believed 
ffUilty, what Was then your state? Morning 
dawned* and beheld the Widowed wife, the child- 
less mothfef , gazilig vaeatitl^ into the grave o£ 
her husband htid sofa, fiut two others— the 
stranger, the foi-met rital of the miller, and the 
tillanous hOSt— wete there. 

** Behold, woman,** exclaimed the former, 
" I am he who, in thb guise of the spirit of Ven- 
neance, ftd thy husband's ear witii stories of 
thy infidelity* I, once his rival, now the enemy 
dfthfee, base Woman !" 

He had approached so near to her as he spoke 
that she leant her head as if to whisper to hina ; 
he bent low ; with one bound she placed him 
between herself and the fatal brink, and, quick 
as lighting, pushed him toward it with all her 
force— for in one moment, although the morning 
had found her a raving maniac,, she saw the 
cause of her husband's conduct* In vain he en- 
deavoured to regain his balance. He slipped, and 
then rolled over into the yawning chasm, to meet 
in death the victims of his wrath. 

The country people still point out the fatal 
spot to the traveller, and strange tales are told of 
a woman's spirit that dtill flies about the Miller's 
Cliflf— and even now, though fifty years have 
passed since the occurrence of the events men- 
tioned in this narrative, none dare venture 
near the rock of The Wife's Uevenge ! 

ller Majesty has presented to dharles Sean, 
through the hands of the Hon, Colonel Fhipps, 
a splendid diamond ring, and has enhanced me 
value of the gift by condescending to express to 
him in person her approbation of hid professional 
exertions, as well as of the bomplete success that 
has attended his direction of tne late Windsor 
Castle theatricals. 

1 would not be a woman, for then 1 could hot 
love her. 
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Thi nflihbouTliood of tho potetn itill-hou««, 
dMcrlbM by Mr. Culiton in hU >' EmimnU of 
AhkdMTk," i* boundKl by r nnn of hlsh hills 
Mti iat>UB>«lB> of t T«i7 nignd and wild, bui 

gctuTwqne, dNoription. Although * portion of 
• Mun» ImtUvape, y«t nothing; could be mora 
itrikbu;); <U»lln«t In ohitnioteT Oknn tha potitioD 
of th« brawn, wild bill), w «<intiut«d irilh that 
of tlie Mountftint ftnm which they abutted, 
Tta lattai nin in km; and lofty ntnfw that w«i« 
aarkad hy a mnjMtio and aublinta aimplieity, 
whilit the hilh w«r« <tf all ihapca and uaca. and 
•»«)a»d a* if cast ahnitt at tondom. A* a matter 
of cour*« thw rInu and Taller^ that di-rided 
Ibem mn in arvty posaihle ilin«lion. MuuelimM 
mt»tl^i and iBtw»»«tin|; wash c«h»t at rijhl 
an(;)««, luid MMWttntvs lunniof parallel, or twisl- 
iHiaiway iut^ceite ^Te«t)t>n», In eue of those 
cmi* thai tay neuwl Aa Mtotntaina, or rather 
Meed kHi««|! thaea, we* a *pM whkk. tnm ite 



Seculiar poaition, would ajntear to hare been 
eaigned from the very begmning as a pcribet 
Eaiadiie for the illicit dutiller. It was a 
ind of back chamber in the manntaine, that 
might, in bet, have escaped obwiTaticn alto- 

Itetner, as it often did. The Bppn>ach to it j 
was by a long precipitous glen, that conld be 

entered only at its lower end, and seemed | 

to terminate against the abntpt aide of the I 

mountain like a ml d* nic. At the Toy es- I 

ttemity, however, of this tenninatioii, and a ! 

little on the right-hand aide, there waa • iteeit | 

natiow past lea^g into a xeoem which wae . 

ooBipletftly encompaiaed by pndpieea. Ftaw ' 

thia there was only one means of escape, iBde- ' 
pendently of the gut thiongh which it waa 

uttered. The moors on the aide iBoat t^ , 

proachible ww« lerel, and on a line to the eye i 

with that portion of tbe moontaini iriiidt | 

bounded it on the c^poeile side, ao that as om ! 

looked faward the space appeared to be perfectly ' 
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under the rocks, which met oyer it in a kind of 
Gothic arch. A stream of water, jnst sufficient 
far the requisite purposes, fell m through a 
fiMue from above, forming such a little sub- 
terraneous cascade in the cayem as human 
deid^ itself could scarcely have surpassed in 
Maty of adaptation to the objects of an illicit 
distiller. 

To this caye, then, we must take the liberty of 
transporting our readers, in order to give them 
an opportunity of getting a peep at the inside of 
a poteen still-house, and of nearing a portion of 
conyersation which, although not remarkable 
for either elegance or edification, we are, never- 
theleas, obliged to detail, as being in some degree 
necessary to the elucidation of our narratiye. Up 
in that end which constituted the termination of 
the cave, and fixed upon a large turf fire which 
burned within a circle of stones Uiat supported 
it, was a tolerably-sized still, made of blo(^-tin. 
The mouth of this still was closed by an air- 
tight cover, also of tin, called the head, from 
which a tube of the same metal projected into a 
large keeve, or condenser, that was kept always 
filled with cool water by an incessant stream 
from the cascade we have described, which 
always ran into and overflowed it. The arm of 
this head was fitted and made air-tight, also, in 
a spiral tube of copper, called the worm, which 
rested in the water of the cooler ; and as it con- 
sisted of several convolutions, like a corkscrew, 
its office was to condense the hot vapour which 
was transmitted to it from the glowing still into 
that description of spirits known as poteen. 
At the bottom of this cooler the worm termi- 
nated in a small cock or spigot, from which the 
spirits projected in a slender stream about the 
thickness of a quill into a vessel placed for its 
rec^tion. Such was the position of the still, 
heaa, and worm, when in full operation. Fixed 
abore the cave, upon rude stone stillions, were 
the usual vessds requisite for the various pro- 
cesses through which it was necessary to put the 
malt, before the wort, which is its first liquid 
shape, was fermented, cleared off, and thrown 
into the still to be singled; for our readers 
most know that distillation is a double process, 
ih»Jint product being called nngUnga^ and the 
second, or last, diou6/»fi^«— which is the p^ect 
liquor. Sacks of malt, empty vessels, piles of 
tu^ heaps of grains, tubs of wash, and kegs of 
^i^iisky, were lying about in all directions, 
together with pots, pans, wooden trenchers, and 
dishes, for culinary uses. The seats were round 
stones and black bosteSf which were made of a 
light hard moss found in the moimtains and 
b^ and frequenUy used as seats in rustic 
ehinmey-comers. On entering, your nose was 
aisailea by such a mingled stench of «warm 
grains, sour barm, putrid potato-skins, and strong 
whisky, as required considerable fortitude to 
bear without very imequivocal tokens of disgust. 

The persons assembled were in every way 
worthy of the place and its dependencies. 
Seated fronting the fire was our friend Teddy 
Phats, which was the only name he was ever 
hiown by, his wild beetle brows lit into a red 
Mghtful glare, of savage mirth that seemed 
incapable, in its highest glee, to disengage itself 
entirely from an expression of the man's un- 
qoenchable fierocity. Opposite to him sat a tall, 
imut-frMed, truculent- looking young fellow, with 



two piercing eyes» and a pair of grim browi, 
which, when taken in co]:\junction with a hard, 
unfeeling mouth, from the comers of which two 
right lines ran down to his chin, j;iying tiiat part 
of his face a most dismal expression, constituted 
a countenance that matched exceedingly well 
with the visage of Teddy Phats. This worthy 
gentieman was a tinker. About the fire and 
tiirough the cavern were a party of countrymen 
who came to purchase whiskv for a wedding, and 
three or four publicans and snebeenmen who had 
come on professional business. Some were drink- 
ing, some indulging in song, and some were 
already lying drunk or asleep in different parts 
of this subterraneous pandemonium. Exalted 
in what was considered the position of honour 
sat a country hedge-schoolinaster, his mellow 
eye beaming with something between natural 
humour, a sense of his own importance, and the 
influence of pure whisky, fresh, as it is called, 
from the still-eye. 

** Here, Teddy," said one of the countrymen, 
** will you fill this bottie again }" 

" No," replied Teddy, who, though as cunning 
as the devil himself, coiild seldom be got to speak 
anything better than broken English, and that of 
such a character that it was often scarcely in- 
telligible — 

" No," he replied ; ** I gav'd you wan bottie 
'idout payment fwhor her, an' by shirrs I won't 
give none oder." 

** Why, you burning beauty, aren't we takin* 
ten gallons, an* will you begrudge us a second 
bottle ?" 

*' Shiss— devil purshue de bottie more ye'll 
drunk here 'idout de airigad [money], dat's 
fwhat you will." 

** Teddy," said the schoolmaster, " I drink 
propination to you as a profissional gintieman ! 
No man uses more indepindent language than 
you do. You are under no earthly obligation to 
Messrs. Syntax and Prosody. Grammar, my 
worthy friend, is banished as an intruder from 
yoiir elocution, just as you would exclude a 
ganger from your still-house." 

<* Fwhat about the ganger ! " exclaimed 
Teddy, starting ; ** d— n him an' shun- tax an* 
every oder tax, rint an' all — hee ! hee ! hee ! " 

We may as well let our readers know, before 
we proceed farther, that, in the opinion of many, 
Teddy Phats understood and could speiuc 
English as well as any man of his station 
in the country. In fairs or markets, or other 
pubUc places, he spoke, it is true, nothing but 
Irish, imless in a private way, and only to per- 
sons in whom he thought he could place every 
confidence. It was onen observed, however, 
that in such conversations, he occasionally 
arranged the matter of those who could use only 
English to him in such a way as proved pretty 
clearly that he must have possessed a greater 
mastery over that language than he aduiow- 
ledged. We believe ue met to be, however, 
that Teddy, as an illicit distiller, had found it on 
some pecmiar occasions connected with his pro- 
fession rather an inconvenient accomplishment 
to Imow English. He had given some evidence 
in his day, and proved, or attempted to prove, a 
few alihU on behalf of his friends ; and he always 
found, as there is good reason to believe, that the 
Irish language, when properly, enunciated 
through the medium of an inte^reter, was rather 
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witiln the ptetinct* of the touMty cotttthoiue 
add in heading of the judge. 

" Tou'te a fool, TeMj," 
th^U Atittk fhm*eU^ bliUa 
tot ; an' if they loie (* Kplll h. bj the wiy, wh*-, 
hUtet to you; purty mug, don't JoU know thfej'll 
have to pay for another cargo.'' 

Teddy iramediafely took the hint. 

" BsMiey Broghan," he Shouted to alubbefly- 
looking. bullet-fielded dUb, half knate, half tool, 
-vrhn HTGd ahdlit Bucb tetabtiahmenta, and acted 
as meSsengfer, spy, 8ha»idette! " listen hedhet ! 
brilitt Darby Keenan dere dat bottle, an' let 'em 
drink till de gtace o' Odd cotnes on 'ein— ba, 
ha, h»1" 

" Mote power to Joti, TSVttilB," etclaimea 
Keenan; yout wOTlh a thousand pOuUdS, quarry 
weight." 

'■ I'tn iliclihed to think, M(. Keehan," said the 
Bcboolmaater, " that jou are in the habit dcB&- 



goddess of bSauty erer dreamt she'd find A re- 
prfeSentatite Ih Teddy Phats,*' 

" Bravo ! iiiasther," replied Heenan, " you're 
the boj can do it— dniy that finalish is too tall 
for me. At any rate, be added, approaching 
the worthy preceptor, " take a apcll o' thia— it's 
a ItUigul^e tre can all undherstand." 

" You mane to say. Darby," returni^d the 
othet, •' that it"* a kind of Unirersal spellbg- 
book amon^t us, abd so it is — an alphabet aisiiy 
lamed. Your health now and under all circum- 



aay for your comfort, my worthy diatillatOr, that 
ifyolt ate not So refulgent in beauty as Venus 
yotl ate a purer haytheli ; sO, 
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U boUi wild and frlskj," 



I BOUT the end of 
the last ceniory 
there resided in a 
Tillage, In One ofour 
notthern counties, a 
man vho had ac- 
quired great fUne 
as a magicitn. 

The iitbple yO- 
lagers readily be- 
lleredimhe "black 
arti" and were eonatantly applying lo our hero 
for adTiM on Tftrloas subjects ; perhaps, bad 
thay not befen so easily " gulled," he would not 
long hire escaped dateclion, for, of coune, I need 
not Infbrm the reader that he i^ss ati impostor. 
■' Blaiik Bill" (fo?aaeh was the name b^ Which 
theitia«lclilitwtukno*a)waaalang-headed Irish- 
man) itholunlbeendriren to his wit's endeforem- 
plDyibent, and had at IM fixed on the " blaek art" 
as a geqte«l Bhd ewy way of gaining a liteli- 
hondi Theonly peraon of any note who lived in 
the vllUge WM Sir John Francis, the lord of the 
iaaan and, he bBTitig hoard of " Blank Bill," 
IM datenBined) if ponsible, to lay » tn^ fok 



him, mA flna him dUt. It so happHLtd thSt eUt 
day Sif Johtl'4 vrlte missed a tery valuable dia- 
toond ring frOhi her dHsMUg-table, lb a tferf 
mysterious manhar. She learcHeU in talttfrW )tt 
and at tast qUeStlMied her mftid^ -^ho deeUfid 
that the tast she sbi* Hf It waii Oft liet lady's 
finger. BecoUlflg yetf ttneKf about It, RM 
mentioned the circumstance to Sir John ; abd he, 
seeiiii that he had now fbtind out a Wtiital wa» 
o( defecting '■ Black Bill," imitieHiateij wa»ed 
that worthy to be summoned. Itnagliiei oh, 
Tealler 1 my hero's state Of mind lU Ue ap- 
proached the seat of Sir John, kllOwitlg that If 
he did nat find the lost ting he would b« esn 
Into priBdU MS an Impostor ! 

On his arrival he Was shown ihtoalafgetoom, 
b wait until Sir Johh and his lady Were diSengagedi 
The setvant Who Ushered himih, grinned at him, 
Saylhg, " he had ftiade hU OWn bod, and tonsi lie 
On It." This was poor consolation for Black Bill 
the magician; lie had nut been loHg lit the 
aparthient before the door was opened. Blatk 
Bill Was just thinking that he would confess that 
he was an Impostor, ahd etitteat mercy frotn the 
inttudet. Whom he supposed to be Lady FttuJeiS. 
But, luckily for him, it waS not sO, as he soon 
learned to hia inexpressible delight. It Wat the 
lady's maid, who, after caierully bloalhg the 
door, confessed to him that she had stolen the 
ring, arid begged Of Him hot 10 infdrth agsintt 
her. She Said nothing, but ftighUnadfl her con- 
fess the robbery ; fat she Was BUre «0 great a 
magician aa Blsdt BiU would know Mho had it, 
and therefore deemed it better to tell hlhi the 
truth. My hero told het Tety gravely that she 
must give him the ting, or else he wtfuld infonn 
her mistress who had it. This, the guilty crea- 
ture teadlly consented tOi and, drawing it ftobi 
her pocket, placed it in his hands. Black Bill 
then made her promise never to mention the 
sectet again, and scarcely had the Wotnan had 
time to escape out of the room. When Sir John 
afad hia Wife entered^ 

" My good man, yon prttetld tO be « mat*' 
dan/' Said Sir Johll ; "no* I Will put yott to 
the test. If tou do not find the diamond ring 
that my wit^ has lost, and that in dottblB'^dibk 
time too, I will expose you aS an imtiostof ; but, 
if your magic aii causes you to find the Hngj two 
guineas will be your reward:'' 

" I wiU do my beat, sir," said Black BiU ; and 
heforthwith took from his pocket a pKpel eon- 
taioing a black powder, which he emfitled lUto a 
saucer, and, secretly slipphig the ring into it* set 
it on fire, and, muttering a fbw words In a lan- 
guage knoWh only to hlmsdr, he blew the flatHe 
out, and banded the saucer containing UieladKl' 
ring to BIr John < who, after mating It With his 
finger, to hia utter omaiement discoferfed tfao 
lost tteasure St the bottom 1 

To describe the Wonder of the baronet ottd hie 
lady at this unexpected Jlnit A) would be too taUeh 
fbr my pen, Which Is already restive i butletit 
BOffiee ff I say that Black Bill, afte^ receiving his 
t*o guineas, thought it best to flee fhjol A plaM 
Where he had had Eo narrow an escape Of deteS^ 
tion and imprieonment ; and nothing ha( been ' 
heard of him since, but, should I ettfr heat Ony.: 
thing mtffe of him, I Will hot forget the ma^eUtti, ' 
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A tnW MIMAfelE^S ON LANGUAGE. 

AWliflii^ERiUA't.— These two words are 
mMMm mmM^d J^ writers. Eri'Unt sig- 
«fi^ ^Metiiig, McbbrOing to iti ^t^inolo^l 
btttt SmbiB. 6i: lieY^f ii^^d in that B^h^e» exc^&l 
Wife flie fthbsfettltive, Knight— a khight-errrtlSi 
JUfef^ ^igiiifi§8 m^, downright, ahd is vt&l^i 
tm ifi dUdbmiil&hdlh^, unless it h€ k hkpti6VLB 
m bmrnm smb. We say, for fe±&Mfik, an 
dMith6i, mdfHiHt cotbomb, an arfHH^ knave : 
btitnobbdjr stirs ^h d^rtdnt man of sens^j 8h itrriMii 
modedt ftito, Sii dmz^^ hian of probity. Tet; Ih 
sftfebildtljl Md bantering lityle, as I have hinted, 
M(i)^ idSy h'6 ttfted in Speaking of agreeable and 
mba^^Ah^ bildliti&«. If, for instance, I am 
told df 6i^erdl wifiibisiiid uttered by a man front 
tMtot 1 ibhbtlld not hkye expected thein, or oi 
&il^orA of cbilrag^ by afiother, there would b^ 
tttt ifaipfdprifety ill mjr laying, I find he's «ii ^ff^fi^ 
Mi; Wht, ift's ^ ctH-<j^^ hero. SUfch Authors 
^ (^{Hiittd the^ei words seldom us^ arrant for 
^rfM, titkt Itieqtlt^tl J" en-ctn^ for arrant (instances 
of which there are in X<dfd Shaftesbury, and in 
Me ofii^ -Whb |)as8 ior good writers), making 
it to fcikfil^ inekf't which ik the signification only 
d imnU» ]btit, ill i^eaking, the other mistake 
ilteftf ^bfi^Hdly tJrfetaila ; ttrrant beitlg often J»o- 
itotiilb^ instead oi e^aail hhd eSbfeci^V upoh 
thfe itigfe. foii§lit-«>Tttn^^ life tiftbn talked df 
1^^, iSski^ ot a ^L\iiM:-&trmi, 

HdltrftbtJii;— HimiotiSdMi. — Hiotigh Atttrtdf^- 
«)**i*, ihst^ad 6ihiiihdnm$, bfe bllieflj' heatd among 
tllfe cdiiiihoil |fl»tte, j^Kt, tts ihferfe are fe^ bad fei- 
prti*toiis. ufied by the tulgar h^ii what sbttie- 
tmies ftiake iMi mf into B6ttKf fcdfhpafi/, it is 
Jftjprf tb t&k^ hoticfe thai; thfe '^ofd, \frliich im- 
pfiw cbfhlcdl, ife htlindrdiis, hot Artmo^so^e ; thfe 
fflHiiftb^n df Which last ^ord is peeviish, pro- 

fiAb llBi^i*jBD J-oit Sfevi:Bi.t ITeaes I*Afet.— 
Wl dfUn fihd ih oiif tiewdpatJers, patagrd^M 
Jefiaed ih" Ihe fbllbwiiig thanilfer:— **Dh ftuch a 

%fiedi di -^— . Mr. , ^hb, hdtihg dc^uired 

k wM ibfhinfe iii buslnbSs, Md retired for Soiii6 
jfroi f^.** Thid is dn improper expreSsioh. It 
dSfflit tb bfe 6lth^— "^Hb, hairing db^ttirted d gdod 
Ibftbili.f^M mm yfealri ago ; or who. haviiig 
^m^ & good fbi-lhne, hdd beeh fetired f6t 
Him f^im pft«t ; b! Mich two fexpreSSions thb 
m. tt iiiart fekAy diid liatairdl. In that which 
illfeitti0)Uirtfc^t7Trfahd the /or ftre ihcoin- 
fbi^ l^itb fed'ch othfef , the /or hete signifyihj 
%. IL th^r§ft)fe, ihipUes that the deceasett 
USl Y^mm ailfing m^tk\ yeats ; i^hich feith^t 
M ifo sCftisli kt all, or signifies that h^ fidefit 
*Tifal Vitts Ifi thb kct b! rfetirhig. JBut thfetfe 
ili%rffe dilffetehbe betwfeeh Sjienclihg sfefefai 
fm ih ^fe a^ bf f etiHng, aiid bfeihg reUrd (ot 
moif-^fNM) dturihgleteral Veafs. 

Arf O^iyiftM, b^ UmicK AbTSoAS a&e ikW 
AOT) THEN Guilty.— We sometimes, eVeh lit 
IXfiMBl^ WfiteriL sibbt with dx:prbfi8ibhd tb the 
i^i BtiH^^ ^ifii this— i^ / mistaJck Hot, t thihk 
* mio; ^Hicii II an absutditV, fdt iurelj^ ^m 
Mi khd^ ti^^th^ m thinks d thing 6i nbt. 
ife iMlf in<cleea, jestih^ly, of ah irrfeBolufe t)ef doh, 
1M M tdo^ hot know his btHi miiid. %1i^ 
^ t Mstd^ M. and the t tUnk, atd tli«i-e- 
«te not. btfl^ to Be tistfd. there is kh oversight 
of thift Xlna ih ^itJliferfe'ft comedy o^ '* The School 
^ fi:ittb^i& ;'' &tid dhdthbr in his '* le^hied 



GRAND ECCLESIASTICAL PAGEANT. 

There has been a grand ecclesiastical pageant 
recentlt at Tuam, in Ireland ; in which the prin- 
ifipai mfeliit^s and dignitaries of the archbishopric 
#alRea m J)rbbi$80idn from the archiepiscopal pa- 
\pih \ti tnb cathedral, whete mass was solemnized. 
Th^ btbbession issued from the gates of his grace's 
f efilfffetiefe in the following order :— " The students 
of St. Jarlath's College, cldd Ih Sdiitans ahd white 
autplibfeS ; the rfev. profefiSbts bf St. Jarlath's, in 
soutHns and sut{)lices ; a larg^ t}6d jr df the clergy 
of tltfe ptovind^^ followed bV the dighitaries in 
theit sacetdotal tbbes. The Dean dild Chapter of 
tiie lirehdiocese ; the Very Rev. Dr. l)tirkan,D.D., 
dj^fitti bf Achonry, bearing the cross, 8ti|jported on 
llttt«f Ime by acolytes wltn lighted tapers, and 
tifl^^ed by the thuriferj ttf incense-tjfearer, car- 
lyiill thfe censer. Lastlf liiffi€ Ihfe prelates, six 
in nutribet, in the order ®f Jtis^if §f]be prescribed 
by the Rubric; the junidf mw^ Mlding the first 
place, and his grace tn6 if.bhbifinb|$ being last ; 
each bishop 1^£18 atteh6tea hf his chaplain and 
train-bearer. His grace and the other prelates were 
mitred, and robed in full pontificals. As the pro- 
cession descended the steps of the archiepiscopal 
residence, and proceeded thtoUgh the dense 
masses of the people along the laurelled path 
strewn for it^ the sbehe t^as in th& highest degree 
magnificent, and imposing in its solemn granaeur 
— mS voices of the prelates aiid clergy raised in 
tlie fflorious chant ot the litany of the saints— 
the blaze of the jeivelled mitres and copes of cloth 
of gold, worn by the venerated shepherds of the 
church, the clouds ot frdgraht incense through 
which jgleamed the golden cross borne on nigh, m 
front the long stream of white-robed clergy, all 
moving through the dense masses of people, 
whilst on all the brignt morning sun shone with 
a brightness like that of a young spring day — all 
formed a scene, that seemed to fill every heart in 
that dense multitude with feelings too d6ep for 
words. As the procession passed the outward, 
gates another scene, scarcely less imjJosing, pre- 
sented itself. The cathedral, ih all the magnificent 
symmetry of its proportions, and the true eccle-r 
siasticsd. tone of its Gothic turrets and arched 
windows, preseiited i^s glorious front to the 
ihorning sun, reflected by th^ thousand a^ea oi 
its Gothic tracery, while through the widely- 
opened valves of its front entrance was seen 
within, the high altar, with its blazoned win- 
dow bf many hues, its golden candelabra blazing 
with ted light, its gorgeous antipendium juid glit- 
tering tabernacle, sjiining afar throu|;h tne long 
vista of wjiite-robed priests and attendants, whilst 
on either hand arose noble buildings devoted .to 
religion : the College of St. Jarlath's, and the 
convents of the Sisters of Mercy and the Sisters pi 
Charity. The vast crowd having assembled within 
the chiircn, the high mass wds chanted. The 
iihposing scene was presented to the faithful 
present of the preparatory invocation by the 
pj^elates and dignitaries dbout to meet in syiiodj 
of the blessing of the Most High on their in- 
tended deliberations." 

This reads like a page out of the ecclesiastical 
history of the middle ages. 

Many jud^6 of th^ character of A bbbk hy Ae 
tltle-tiage, al Ldviter dotes of that of k mkh by 
hid fbtehead. 
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THE DESOLATE CASTLE. 
Sthbhlt frowned the towers of that desolate castle 
over the glooid}^ foraet beneath. The bat, like 
an unquiet Bpiiit, wheeled rapidly and Stfullj 
ihiougb. the disioEntled chamberi ; thick masses 
of ivy clung round many a broken column, spenk' 
ing mournfully of past magnificence) broken 
stairs, onoe trodden by the clanking feet of 
mailed knight, and proudly swept b; the train 
of courtly beauty, were now only the haunt of 
the toad and the adder, that made a home in the 
dank grass which sprang from eTery crevioe ; 
the night hawk and the owl screeched from the 
lofty towers, and, um^stiurbed, croaked out their 
dismal sons. Here and there, through the rest 
extent of the ruins, a chamber lemaiaed leae di- 
lapidated thantherest; remnants of foTmeretate, 
carred mantelpieces of msssive oak, blackened 
by time, still stood in gloomy solemnity. Tom 
banners flapped heaTilj, stirred by the gusts of 
wind that ourat howling in through the shat- 
tered walls, and fragments of rich scolpture 
strewed the once polished floors. For miles 
around the country was a thick mass of dark, 
gloomy forest ; the few scattered peasantry cared 
not to come within the precincts of its awful 
decay ; for «iany were the legends related of Its 
once proud possessors, and of deeds of horror 
per p etr a ted and hidden in its unexplored and 
mysterious dungeons. Hither bad the two sis- 
ters been conveyed blindfolded : their journey 
had been most rapid, and only by the clattering 
of many horses' hoob could they judge that they 
had msny oondnctors, for no word was spoken, 
and, when the bandages were remored from 
dteir eyes, ere they had time to look around, all 
had vanished, and they were alone in a gloomy 
ehamber of vast dimensions. In vain did they 
form conjectures ss to who were their captors, or 
for what purpose they were conTeyed to a spot 
■o tone and so dreadect. There were neither bolts 
r bars to oppose their egress, yet did they 



den them. 

had been BO sudden sod so 

I unwitnessed, that rescne 

' from their friends was ml- I 

terly beyond hope ; and 

t^e muden* were aw tie 

that in such lawless days 

the most atrocious acts 

' were often submitt«d to 

from wsnl of force to re- 

/ 1 pel or revenge them. To 

,' one hope alone could they 

cling ; it might be for the 

sake of a ransom that they 

were tiius dealt with. 

Many hoars had now 
elapsed, and the dread 
silence which reigned 
around became most pain- 
ful— a silence which smote 
upontheheartlikeaheaty 

Twilight had already 
thrown its purple psll over 
the heavens, ere, desperste 
with fear, and not daring to apeak above a whis- 
per, the sisters resolved to attempt some mods 
of escBpe. Hand in hand they stealthily passed 
through one of the doors that opened on to a 
long corridor, and appeared to rtin rotind one 
wine of the quadrangle. It was awful to look 
on the gloom of this unknown gallery ; and des- 

fieration was in the haste with which, like stut- 
sd fawns, they rushed on some paces, then stop- 
ped to listen, as the low night breeze was sighing 
snd sending an unearthly wailing sound from 
above and around. Thus for some little distance 
they proceeded, their path cumbered by broken 
fragments of stone battlements, and ever and 
anon startled by the fiend-like flit of the bat. 
Suddenly a dim, white, indistinct form rose tip a 
few paces before them ; the young moon shone 
through a ruined embrasure, and fell fidl on the 
mysterious otiject, which, hovering awhile in its 
beams, gradually faded into darkness. The sia- 
tera grasped each, other in speechless terror, and, 
casting a distracted gaze around, Pauline pet- 
ceivea some remains of a stsircsse, which 1^ to 
B courtyard beneath, in which the light of the 
moon disclosed a funeral procession moving so- 
lemnly and noiselessly on. " Better with the 
mournful living thsn the unquiet dead," they 
muttered ; and, still clinging to each other, thev 
forced their way over the crumbling stones and , 
joined the mourning (run. of women, who, closely 
veiled, appeared unconscious of thsir intrusion. 
On they proceeded in total silence, snd, though 
their garments heaved ss with the sobs of me ' 
afflicted, no sounds met the anxious eara of ths 
maidens. 

The solemn rites proceeded, the richly-embU- 
zoned coSn was lowered, the earth covered the 
dead, when, the mourners lifting their veils, a 
hideous group of skeletons showed their bony 
forms and vanished. Pauline turned to bids 
herself in her sister's arms, when, Oh! hotrort 
Imma was no longer by her side, and she was ' 
alone — alone with the restless desd 1 With 
the madness of despair end terror she boimded 
across the court, retrod the fearful pawsse 
they had bnt late descended, uid reached the 
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' kodf i^nment, now doubly lonely uid dn>d- 

Vm moon shone deuly io thtougli the frag- 

(ments of the oriel window, and rereaUd to the 
ifnor-ttncken mtiideii tlie deaolate grandeur that 
reigned there. Almoet the only fuiniture in 
' the room was a tall btnilstead, that well-nigh 
Waclied the lofty ceiling, and whb adorned with 
hesTT hangings of the darkest green, to which 
lime bad imparled a mo»t funereal aspect. The 
cornice was compoaed of a yariety of grotesque 
headj, while homed griffinB and moaatera grin- 
ned down in horrible reality ; gigantic black 
plumes wared at each anjtle of the sulemti pile ; 
dark arras hung against the walls, and the old 
Huaintly-oarTed chimney-piece, whose depth and 
dsrkncBS could not be penetisted, might have 
toncealed a whole band of sasasBins. Pauline 
gued around in utter dismay ; she obseived that 
the walla were pierced with several doorways : 
■hither might they not lead? Despair and terror 
nctied her with courage i one by one she ein- 
laiaed them, and it required all the unnatural 
strength with which fear had armed her to turn 
[lie rusty keys, and draw the long-unused bolts. 
Oae, however, resisted all her emirts, and thai 
one— her heart died within her — led to the pas 
ugc where the mysterious Bgure had appeared I 
It length, quite eithansted by the violence of 
hei cordlicting emotions, ihe Bung herself o: 
bed, and a chill shudder ran through hci v 
It was damp and mouldy, and might have been 
imoceupied for countless years ; ihe felt as 
though ia a sepulchre. Wrapping "her mantle 
closefy around her, bet thoaghts mournfully 
fixed upon her sister. What power had bo mya- 
leriously withdrawn her from hsr side?— to what 
sad &te was she doomed ! By degrees Ihe light 
wbich the moon had afftiided waxed fainter dnd 
more faint, and at length she was In total dark- 
ness. Praying for oblivion) and reduqed almost 
to recklessness of her fate," sleep at last visited 
her,— if iMt may be called sleep in Which all the 
fearful events of the day wert confusedly reacted? 
What awakes her? The doar— the dtsaded door 
—■lowly op^rtB ; she starjs up, she strains her 
ejcs through the gloom ; her hean-beats like a 
cathedral bell; she sees — and^ aii^ back ex- 
bauited— the maid-servant entering with lights 
and tea-thingB '. 

PROVERBIAL CROSSES. 

The more the merri$T. Not so ; one hand is 
■ enough in a purse. 

St that nmtfaitett gaint mml ground, Not so : 
for then the footmen would possess more land 
chsn their masters. 

He runt far that never l«rm. Not so ; he may 
break his neck in. a short course. 

JVo man can cali again yitlfrday. Yes, he may 
call till his heart aches, though it never comes- 

Ht that goei laiily gaea tafeiy. Not among 
thieves. 

Nothing hurte the itomath more than aurfeiting. 
' Vcs, lack of meat. 

Nothing ie difficult to the ailling mind. Yes, to 
get money. 

Notte art to blind at thott wAo iri^I not ttt. Yes, 
those who cannot see. 



LONDON FENCILUNOS. 

HO. I.-THE cm K&N. 

KECISELY u the 
clock strikes nine in 
the morning may be 
aeen the " City man," 

with a large gingham 
umbrella in hu hand, 
pulling one of his 
gloves on, and walk- 
ing quietly to the end 
of the street in which 



to wait there 
any length of dme he 
generally gives "the young gentleman," as he 
a'CuticaUy calls the street-sweeper, some stray 
half|>enny that is hidden in the remotest comer 
of the pocket of his great coat. When the om- 
nibus arrives he makes some remark respect- 
ing the horses, like the following, " So, you've 
got the chestnut mare in this morning," which is 
answered in the affirmative, and a con&dential 
nod of the head, by the coachman. 

The " City man preTers riding outside, but oc- 
casionally his place is taken fay some person 
beforehand, and he is compelled to go thtongh 
the ordeal of being pushed into the door of the 

nibus, and shaken about in a quantity of 
js, or into some person's lap, unCLlhe at last 
finds a place to rest bis body. 

When quietly sealed he surveys the whole 



company, 1 



le side of the door and 



"Hollo! 



jatntlar expression i. _ 

Spanks, how are you this morning!" upon which 
Spanks informs him that he is as well as can be 
aXf ecied, and then Spanks and Ihe " City man" 
enter into a long conversation about the " funds," 
and " Consols, and "railway shares," and all 

When he arrives at the Baitk, where he is ge- 
nerally pnt down, he walks some little distance, 
and theu meets some more Mends, with whom 
he enters into conversation, which is generally 
of a very" stow" description. 

Upon arriving at his offices, which are sitiuted 
somewhere near the Bank, he calls out loudly 
Eo some person at the top of the stairs, if there 
" are any letters this morning ;" upon which a 
dirty-looking old woman comes down and goes 
with him into a place called a parlour ; after 
having wiped her hands on her apron, she takes 
the letters out of a t«a-caddy, and delivers them 
to the " City man." 

Then he enters his ot&ce, which is a little 
solitary hack room, facing a dingy brick wall, 
whiuh piece of architecture might be closely ex- 
aminedirom this room if the glass inlhewindow 
was clean enough to allow of such a proceeding— 
unfortunately it is not ! In one comer is a high 
desk, and behindit a stool of the same proportionB, 
upon which the " City man" seau himself. One 
he got 
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head up, to look oyer a piece of red doth, which 
shields him jfirom the tibw of persons who come 
into his office, to see if anybody has arriyed. 

About eleven o'clock, sundry persons come in, 
and he commences business in good earnest. 
Here stand two of the Jewis^i persuasion, who 
seeip to be arguing about spfy^thins or other. 
There is a stout cotmtrv^a^er talking about 
the crops and the weathef. ^ere is a sickly 
consumptive-looking lawyer's clerk, with very 
lone legs and very &ort trousers. In his hand 
he holds some papers and a cash-box. He is 
** waiting to do business with the firm." 

In various parts of this dingy office are persons 
arguing or talking loi^dly. Still, above all the 
ta&L, can be heard the pleasant rins; of gold on 
the desk of the ** City man." Heaps of that 
coined metal lie in succession, like little regi- 
ments of soldiers, on his high desk, which accu- 
mulate as the day wanes. 

At intervals the ** City man'' takes out an enor- 
mous blue silk handkerchief and wipes his fore- 
head ; then he puffs, then he wipes his forehead 
again, and then takes a pinch of snuff; for it's hard 
work collecting and counting gold, — that it is ! 

The *^ City man" subscribes to several charities, 
more especially to those that have the list of 
subscribers pid>lished, for he likes to see his 
name in print. **Augustut Twiggs, Esq,, Lothbury, 
£5* 5s.,'' looks very well in the annual report 
of the Society for the Support of Decayed Organ- 
grinders. 

When he dies he leaves his wife a very hand- 
some sum, and she, in consideration for his 
goodness, has the following sent to all Uie daily 
papers : — 

'* Died, at 256, Southwick-street, Hyde-pariL, 
Augustus Twiggs, Esq., aged 55. He was deeply 
regretted by all who knew him, for his exemplary 
conduct and charitable disposition. He has left 
a widow to lament his loss." 

Fbbdbsick Or, Lbb. 



A Model Water Compant. — ^A water com- 
pany in Simderland supplies 400 poor families^ 
gratis, with service-pipes and water-ti^ in their 
houses, and with an unlimited supply of water, 
at the rate of one penny per week. 

Ofp por California. — A short time since^ 
Peterborough was all excitement from the appear? 
ance of two waggons loaded with people, con? 
sisting of men, women, and diildren in holiday 
attire, who were preceded by another waggon 
loaded with boxes and trunks. This strange 
si^^t, at this time of the year, led the townsfolk 
to wonder where the strangers could be going. 
It was at length ascertained that the traveller^ 
had stopped at the station, which was soon 
crammed with luggage, and that they werp 
actually emigrating to the gold country of 
CaUfomia, and had come from the neighbourhood 
of Spalding. It is stated that there are many 
from the same neighbourhood about to follow the 
example thus set, and get off for the diggings 
eaiiy in the present spring— to reap, we hope, a 
golden harvest. 

The White Conduit-house, the suburban re- 
tr/eatof the Cockneys, at Peatonville, will, in the 
course of a few days, have disappeared from th^ 
£aoe of all creaticm . A new street is to be formeji 
on the ^poiiad oceupied by Ui« house and gardenf . 



j»oi;try. 

QVEH THE GBA8S. 

BT CH^PBAU. 

Sunbeams are sbining cheering^ my, 
O'er leaflets eptwtni&'in summer an^y; 
Flowerets are sprioffUK' in beauty and wht, 
Apd ))irds pweeUy nnfpng afjur up the bei|^; 
B^reezes |u:e hri^iimg around in tqe ^i^ap. 
And rreen leaves are histling in bloom unde<^yed; 
Waters are streaming gurjgflfngly sweet. 
And butt^ies dreaming m beaoty replete, 

Pyer the grasp. 

If Donbesms are (daying, iq silver arraying 

Each cranny ai)d nook of the ea^ ; 
Bright eyes are glancing, and fairies are dancing, 

And freely resounding their mirth 

Over the gprass. 

Honesty toiling, and sweating and broiling. 

Is starving and slaving for bread j 
Though ricbes abounding, and wealth all snrroimding, 

Are as lavishly wasted fs spre^, 

Over thj» grass. 

Hearts light and cheering are fondly endearing 

The thought of a love long to last; 
And beauty is glowing, where affection is flowing 

In warmth that no tempest shall blast. 

Over the grass. 

Lovers are sighing, affection if dying. 

And hopes fondly cherished are fled ; 
Bibalds are drinking, and treachery slinking 

Where friendships gweet light should be shed, 

Over the ^ass. 

^^pnies are tramping, and horses are stamp^, 

And banners are floating around ; 
Trumpets are sounding, and hearts are rebounding 

To the echoes that martially sound. 

Over tfie grass. 

Armies are meeting, and dread is the greeting 
That 's heard in the cannonade's roar ; 

It echoes like thunder, as rapine and i^unler 
8talH onward throi^h rivers of gorjs. 

Over tlf« gr^. 

Ghildl^ood is toying, and fpndly enjoying 

The moments of youth as they pass ; 
And age is repinin|f, though swinly declining 

Away ^om the sus that amass, 

Over thfl grass. 

LINES, 

BY F. a. LBB, 

fFriUen at Fronfield, Wilts, in the Autumn ^ 1848. 

One eve as on the shady biy>k I rode, 

V^ere throujg^h new dales tne beauteous Kem^e^ fpw'd, 

lioit'ring, I listen to the redbreast clear. 

The last lone songster of the waning year. 

Light o'er the leaves iveft autumn breathes serene, 

And tips with gold their yet unfoded green ; 

Now, many a vapour blue the stream exhales. 

And twilight steals unheeded o'er the vales ; 

O'er the hill-to^ the lines of crimson run. 

The glowing raiments of the vanish'd sui^ ; 

!(f or yet the deep'ning shades of night impede 

My roving course, while pensive musings lead 

What time the moon of Ceresf mildly ^rows 

Her shadowy grace, and breathes her soft repose 

O'er the dark shrubs that close the rocky steeps, 

Shelve from these tops and fringe the crystal deeps, 

While as around those rocks the river glides. 

White moonbeams tremble in the gUtVring tides. 



Written hy an Idiot. 

Could we with ink the ocean fill, 

Were the whole earth of parchment made, 
Were every single stick a quill. 

And every man a scribe by tf%4fit 
To write the love of God above 

Would drain the ocean dry; 
Hor would the scroll contain the w^iole. 

Though stretched fro^i sky Uf s¥j* 



* The harvest moon. 
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POPTJLAB P+STJMES. 
jMimtr ta aitarada m aur lait, by Younf Chttt- 
iKoi.—Ijtai-snwe . 

Avutri to Ckwaih', bg J. M.~l. Seven, Btcd, 
Stc; 1. Tupioath. 

Jimetrt to Namei of Tmntu enigmaticaUy ei- 
praiid.—l. Aalj-ford: 2. Battle: 3. Black-bum; 
4. TriEg. 

Subitum IB Eminent Men enigmativaUy ex- 



pr emoy from the Pope ; 
.allied with TeracitYi 
m for cbich all elaiea hope: 
AptDiince in tlxe vxanj land of Spain; 



K gende reader, thou canat now ptopoae 
Nine words thatirilt th' above rebus diacloae, 
The ii^tul letters irnlf will express 



Wtiat idiou Uck, bat a 



a. What Boima! beheaded beoomes a river ! 

4, Vh&t [ruic beheaded becomes put oT tl)B hu- 
DubodiF 

6. What river beheaded becomes > wUd bnb ? 

6. What article of clolhing beheaded 
of the passione 1 






1. InaUd; 2. A all bare; 3. The bar ; i. Bit 
icd; 5, A cat in her; 6. Bichai tin; 7. Thy door j 
t Oct ■ ram B ; 9. Hat isjn i LO. Opea peel : 
11. HisiUP; 12. A rash. 



ud part of the face. ' 
^ Fresh, and a place (or baiter. 



1. Wbal &ult transposed will become aaothej > 
^ TFliat veget^le t/msposed becomes an animal? 

3. What plant transposed begins to devour 1 

4. What part of a public-house inverted will give 
m Irish nickname i 

^- What relation curtailed will become an insect P 
, S. What pact of a church curtailed wiO become an 



A CoNSOLiNa Fact.— 4 gutt«. percba agent h»a 
■buk the foUdwing notdce in his window : — " Outta 
»<»h boots and ahoes after the sole haa been worn 
Ma be retoid without any tioutde." 

Huy witty KiiSfis Stii^, like the bees, only once. 



macELLiNEoua h 

EaiiQun in ^.utsi^ are fU " 
Kip]ip4 tp females. "The k 

Emperor Nicholas," t^jf S] 

brought up figm Ihe prtdle 

[md governesaea, under tbfi A 

an old Scotf hjvpmap^ nrhq y/f, 

the prevent Emperor u) hi* inf 

yidiiBl boWs the rapft of ^ , 

everything in Busais is qeaai 

scale), and has been decorate 

of St. Andrew, ennobled, and 

live-and' twenty years ago ahe came b sarvant- 

girl to Russia, lu a Scotch trader's faqgily, who 

turned her adrifl in St. Petersburg. A luckj 

chance procured bee the situation of under- 

nutserymaid ii} the Emperor Paul'^ family, 

where she was placed about the person of the 

Seaent Emperor, to teach hipi to apeak English, 
is attachment to be^ was ao great, that, when 
he married, be raided her to the head of his 
nursery establishmeMf '■'I'^'eshc ^^s hanoiirably 
gone through all the military gfadations of rank 
to her present one of general. J suppose she 
will die a field-manbal i" 

New Titles xou Reoihemts. — It is proposed 
(by Uj. Punch) to confer nev titles upon certain 
regiments, to be homo by them until a due 
economy shall have been eaect ' ' 
estimates. Tat uiBtancc, it is i 
Horse Ouords shall, till the 
Heavy Expensives; the let Dia( 
and the Grenadiers, the EitrsT 
Household Troops generally s 
Buination Brigade. Oiji ai 
been placed on a satielactory 
change may he made in our regimental nomen- 
clature, ana instead of Light Divisions we inay 
have Large Subtractions and Great Beductions 
among the various corpe. Xhe 10th Beasonables, 
the 11th Moderates, the Clipped Greya, the 
Docked Bufis, the Thriity Hussars, tte Cheap 
Rifles, the Frugal Fusihera, and the Betrenched 
Lancers would be nanies no less euphonious Ihjm 
ignificant. The " crack regiments," 



pleasinglf si 
by way of a 



denonunaled Cobden'a Unadorned, 

Hume's Own ; otherwise, the Hojrse and Pijot 

Indispens ibles . —Punch. 

SiYiMOs Illuhtbated. — " Sheer .oft'' a# the 
grindstone wid to tbe scissors. — ^' I'll parkfoii," 
as the SAullpox said la the child.—'! The spiiit 
oi the press, ' aa the cook said when sb^ naUj'd 
aome gin from the pantry. — " The fight of other 
days, as the &og said on com^^g out of pie 

"Betreatjn* 
whea it fied f 
]^ts.— " In lof 

clock.— "Tru 
said when be 

aa Uicboy said when be knoclted his hand through 
the window while cleaning it,—" Down with the 
dust," as the polipejnan said when he Soored a 
cove for tiiiJting up a row.—" A striking rea«fn- 
blauce," aa the man said when he nailed a bad 
ahilling to the counter.—" The reins of govern- 
meut, as Ihe dog said when he had th^ bijU by 
the nose. — "Your only suppnit,' as the rope 
said to tbema^ on thescaSald.~"ThepleasiueB 
of ^9{te," m the boy said wk^ he 7y»f jUJQipuig 
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•bcmt(»oiMlcg.--*'Th6ibrceoftlieargiiment,'' I 
M thefpeaktr laikl whenheliBllthzoiigh the ohabr. 
— Toft hasle/' m the thief said when he bolted 
^.with the French bedstead.— <* The BritiBh 
#ibrage (pear-affe)/' as the boy said when 
robbing his neighboar*i orchard. 

HUHOUJIS OF THB BoABD OF OUDNAKCS. — 

From a statement of ** Emeritas " in the Times, 
. it ai»peaxs ^t Che mode of doing business at the 
Board of Ordnance yery closely resembles that 
of creating amusement at Astley's Theatre. 
When a washing-shed, an exercise-ground, a 
burial-place, a racket-court, or a schoolroom, is 
required to be constructed, drained, fenced in, 
run up, or erected, and information to that effect 
reaches the Government, the Secretary-at-War 
tells the Chancellor of the Exchequer to tell the 
Board of Ordnance to tell the Inspector-Oeneral 
of Fortifications to tell the Engineer Officer in 
command to tell the Clerk of the Works to carry 
the necessary proceeding into execution. Surely 
this yery funny method of transmitting an order 
must have been borrowed from Messrs. Clown 
and Widdlcombe.— Pim^A. 

r ^BaTHS JkKD WaSHHO^SES FOK THB PEOPLE,— 

' At a time when sanitary inquiry is so busy, and 
' has so much reason to be so, it is gratifying to 
find that the people are not unmindful that one 
of the greatest presenratiyes of health is cleanli- 
ness. The following statistics of the two great 
metropolitan baths and washhouses show that 
the poorer classes are beginning to appreciate 
the benefits deriyable from such institutions :-^ 
The second yearly report of the committee of the 
baths and wasl^ouses for the labouring classes 
in the north-west districts of the metropolis, 
in George-street, Euston-square, showea the 
bathers to haye been 111,788; washers, dryers, 
&c., 61,630 ; indiyiduals washed for, &c., 246,760, 
making a total of articles of clothing washed, of 
2,220,840 : making a total since August, 1846, 
of 281,215 baUiers ; washers, dryers, &c., 106,814. 
At the Glasshouse-yard, East Smithfield, during 
the past year, where all the benefits are gra- 
tuitous, Uie bathers had been 83,665 ; the 
washers, 84»843, and 12,610 ironers. Both the 
above eltablii^ments eyidence the fact that, 
:^l( public support, they will rest on the satis- 
tetory basis of being not only self-supporting, 
but self-extending. 

Wantbd.— A spark from the fire of genius. 
A piece of glass of the mirror that's held up to 
Nature. A drop of water from the g\ilf of per- 
dition. To know the colour of the minds eye. 
A finger from the hand of Nature. The name 
of the author of the tale that the Ghost of Ham- 
let's father said he could unfold. The head that 
the hidr was taken from that suspended the 
sword oyer the neck of Damocles. A step from 
the ladder of crime. A link from the chain of 
eyents. To know to a shaying the exact depth 
of Uie bottomless i>it. A branch of the tree that 
the apple of the eye grew on. The wing of the 
Flying Dutchman. 

SiK Bdwakd Cokb, — It is a remarkable fact 
that Sir Edward Coke, ««the oracle of law," 
suffered his second marriage to take place in an 
illegal manner, and condescended to plead 
ignoranoe of the laws! He had been married in 
a priyate house, without bans or licence, at a 
moment when the archbishop was yigilantly 
proMeuting infinmal and inr^^Qlar maniages. 



Coke,'with his habitual pride, imagined that the 
nmk of the parties ooocemed would haye set 
him aboyesuch restrictions. BatWhitgiftwis 
a primitiye Christian; and the eucumstsnce 
inyolyed Coke, and the whole family, in a prose- 
cution in the Ecclesiastical Court, and nearly in 
the seyerest of its penalties. — J. Diirami 
Curiotities of Literaiure, Second Seriee, 

NOTICES TO COBBESPONDENTS. 



Jtt communicaUonsfor the Editor of '* Tale$ amd Bmuimgs 
for the People " must he directed to No. 10, Onme<omrt, 
Fleet'-etreet; and post-paid, 

A. B. (^LaiDbelb.)'To ^our (^aeition— We do not Tbe 
contnbQtions are decliued with thanks. 

C. W. S.—We may avail ourselves of your kind contribu- 
tion in a future number ; but at present we have maojr 
contributors of poetry, to whoaa we are under promiMa. 

, Accept our thanks. If you cannot gtt tbe Tales and 
Hbadiicos in Putney, Barnes, or Folham, order them to 
be sent to you rcgiUarly, and any newsvender in tho»-e 
vlUages will supply you. 

T. B. (Leeds.)— We cannot give you the name of the editor; 
if yoii are satisfied with his work, rest assured that so 
hqinble a name as his will not enhance the value of it 
in your estimation. Thanks for your compliment. 

X. Y. Z.— Do not imagine because we reject your article on 
fenude Yanitids that we do not appreciate your kindness 
in forwarding it to us ; but it is not quite up to the mark. 

Miss S^. — Wefiavenot received the article you mentioD; 
probably you have misdirected it. Had we received your 
note, we should have been ashamed of ourselves to hare 
;kept a lady so long in suspense. 

y BRAX. — Tuu seem to . hit our taste ao well in what you 
have sent, that there is little fear but all your confaibu- 
tions will find ^ early place in Tales and Bbadimgs. 

Polyanthus. — ^If you are desirous of preserving the plaster 
cast you must warm it, and apply with a brush a fine 
coating of stearine or tallow, ana cpver this with plaDtba|o 
or with bronze powder, and connect it witJi the ^atteiyin 
the .usual w^y . Whatever way you proeeed you must ob- 
tain a metallic coating for the copper to deposit on, which 
will also prevent its adhering to the mould. 

Wabwick. — "We hope to hear from you again ; we cannot 
promise that your song shall appear, at least for. somt! 
tin^e. In future, please to say it, the lineis i^e.origipal. 

TJTOPIA.—Thanks; in a week or two you will see soipe- 
thing. "If you were to order the Talbs and Bbadings 
to be sent to you at ClevelaQd-hou9e, any perspn in the 
village of Barnes who supplies cheap literature would 
furnish you- with them. 

Thoma;s. Young.— Your charade, or, as you call it, " Bopu- 
lar Pastime,*' is both Ul-uatured, illiberal, and ^l^cal. 
You ought to be aware that, in a publication hkk TalSs 
AND Bbadinos. the object is to please all parties, and 
to offend none. .... 

Civis. — We are glad you approve of the engraving of** The 
Califbmia Coves," as well as the article that aecomTMurie^ 
it. In all probability we may give another iUusferation oi 
Yankee character in a week or two. We are glad to sa; 
our work is *' going ahead." • - 

Fanny.— The best receipt for cleaning the hair, and tbe 
removal of scurf, is the following :-*-Fttt ^mlf.an ooiiee of 
borax into a quart bottle of cold spring water,, and it will 
be fit for use on the following day. Take a small piece oS 
flannel, and dip it in the abov^ preparation— about half a 

fill — and with it wash the roots of the hair thoroughlv 
(rush the hair well, and dry it with your chamber towel : 
you need not use the small'tooth comb. On no aecouoi 
use camphor or any other ingredient with the borax ; it 
makes the hair feel harsh, ft may be used every oUier 
week. One trial will prove its v«due ; we speak from ex- 
perience. The bottle will last for months, and the cost i 
three haU)pence. 

Gasabianoa is declined : thanks. 

J. S. (Congleton.)— We are obliged to you, but what you 
have tent is of no use. 

William. — We may use some portion of what you have 
sent occasionally : accept our thanks. 

Pabt I. of Talbs and Bbadings fob thb Pboplb. with 
an Index on the Wrapper, is now ready. The Part coo- 
tains 6 numbers, and 91 EogrmTings. Price Sixpbsob. 

Correspondents must not expect answers to their conuna- 
nicatifms under a fortnight. 
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THE TOWEE OF ST. JAMES'S CmiRCH, 

AT BURY ST. EDMUND'S. 
I^u tower is consideced to be one of the finest 
^edmenR of what is termed Saxon architecture 
in the kingdom. It it eight; feet in height, of a 
qnidnngnlar Sgiae, and lemaikable fot the 



simple plainness and solidity of ils conslruclion. 
This tower, though distant about thirty feet from 
St. James's Church, serves w a steeple to that 
edifice. In the space betweei the church aad the 
gate a chapel to Jesus was originally intended to 
stand. " The aichea of this tower," observes 
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Xiiljy, in " The Safiblk Truyeller," " are all of 
a Sazim form, and leem to be mucli older (ban 
Henry III.'b time." Some are of opililtin that 
this Bate was erectsd during tbe reign of Willikm 
tbe Congueiar, atthetime that the Abbej' Church 
•was Btif tmilt bf stone. The material of WhIcB 
this tciw*r was composed ahounds witli ghells, 
whiehj though in their natural gtate vtrf btitlle 
and perishable, luivs aeq.uired a hardneis suffi- 
cient to leeist the injuries of sereral centuries, 
notwithstanding their ezposuze to the elements, 
by the decomposition of the Gofter portioiu of the 

f^ea of the iaii 
hf t*ro lat| 
mit N l>be psMai 
ir carriages. On the Wtst^ll exteriof, neat the 
foundation, are tvo cUHoUii bas-Telie& lli ^tone. 
That to the left represents manXInd ill theit falleil 
state, hy the figures of Adsra and Sttfi IHth M Kf- 
penl twisted around theiti, and Satan ih the bftt!k^ 
ground insulting Adatii. The other teliefj eia- 
hlematical of tbe deliT^f ot maii ftotn hii 
bondage, exhibits Ood the Father, vith ^nttltig 
hair and a longpartedheard, sitting trlumphaotly 
f/k a circle, auirounded bj elietubiiD. 

There are few towtli lb fenjtlSlltt *hleh eUA 
boast of more historic intetesl ihih Biit* Bt; 
Edmund's, or can lay claiA to asimila)' Hiitlipll^; 
It is supposed, on good grounds, to hSTe btsh a 
place of considerable importance belbte tb^ 1h- 
TBsion of the Romana ; and these conqueTore^ 
fully avareof the beauty as well asaf the adt^' 
lageouB situation of the town, ftxea iipott it tls 
one of their chief stations in that pttrl bf the 
Wand, and called tbe settlemenl Villa taiistitlit. 
Such, at least, ia tbe opinion of aolne Bntiquarie^i 
I by the dlsooVet j 
1^ of fhUl colossal 
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u. ^^., ^ a M)[k of 

greatest merit. On taking Bdinund, h« Was 
immediatelyrequiied, aatbeBolelheanaof sdTiiig 
his life, to abjure his religion. This he fltliil: 
refused to do. Eniaged at his refusal, anL 
anxious to terrify his subjects by the cruelties 
which they inflicted upon the King, the Danes 
first beat him with clubs, then sDourged him. 
and, finally, binding him to a tree, shot at bin: 
with arl'OWs till death ended his suSerings. Hii 
head was then struck off, and thrown mto the 
hei^hbOliMng l¥ood. When their enemies had 
letued fi-om the spot, the East Anglians assem- 
bled to pay the hat honouis to the remains d 



their murdered monarch. HaTinB found flia 
body, tber proceeded to search for the head, and 
diBeoTeied it between the fore paws of a wolf, 
who seemed to be guarding it, and who quietlj 
relinquished it at their apptosch. The aubj--^ 
of this story forms the dotit^e of tbe seal of 1 
corporadon, granted in 1606. Edrauad was at 
fitet buried in a small wooden chspel inthefoterf 
of Home ; but tbe miracles which were i ' ' ' 
be wrought at hie tomb caused the rem( 
the body to the town, which had been already 
named after him. A new church was built and 
endowed bJ' Athelitan, and a body of seculat 
priests Wete InBbtporated into a college. Swejn, i 
King of benmark, nearly destroyed both lowii 
atidchuteh) which were restored by Canute, who 
raised the tdWn to more than its former aplendour, 
rebuilt the chutch and monastery, endowed ihem 
ttltb great (ititile|es and possessions, drove out 
iiih secular bsnobii and established some Bene- 
dictine inonks In their stead. In course of time 
the Monaster* df St. Edmund became one of the 
inOBt Bplendtd tetablishments in the kingdom, 
end lii magnificent bilildings, costly decoradans, 
Taluable imHiunitieBi and rich cndawmente, was 
ihfttior oiilj in that at Glastonbury. The abbey- 
gate, the abbef-btldge, and the itiU eitenaive 
tUlQB, sre all that neW remain la tesH^ to its 
fXtmel' magniticehee. The abbot of the tnonas- 
tely was entitled to ^ear a mitre, and had a eeit 
in Farliameht. In 1639 the vast possessions of 
the abbej Were siit+etidered to Henry VIII., uid ' 
the last abbot quitted the place of bia ahnost 
klt^ly rule with an annual pension of 500 marks. < 

St. Edmund's liury was visited at different 
timei by many of our monarcha. Henry I. made 
a rich offering to tbe shrine of St. Edmund, in 
thankfulness for preservation from shipwreck. 
Henry II. assembled his arniy here to oppose 
his rebellious sonBi aild cauBed the banner of St. 
Bdniund to be home before film, to assure himself 
Of the victory which he afterwards gained. John 
presented a valuable sapphite to the shrine of 
St. Edmund i and, St the high altar, tbe barons 
swore that. Unless the tyrailijical and licentious 
monarch should restore ihH iawfi and liberties 
establishtd by Edward the CWiteaBor, they would 
abjure theit Blleginlice afitf flrtte hltti from the 
realm. This UteetiH^ *SS tl ^^lUde to that at 
Runaymede. llenilf Ml-. hBiaft tutrlianJent hero 
ih 1272, andin iagosHothet' we Mid bj Edward 1. 

The Church Of Bti ftsif, UlStU-y St. bdmnnd's, 
is also H most beilUllfili sttUeVUrti (nd conlams 
the body o( Mftry TuaD^, SJS'W «iHiBiiry VIH., 
Who WaB first hlanied t<d LoUiB Sllit Kmg of 
Prance, and aecOiidls- lo Chst-W &nildon, Duke 
of Suffolk, and died aurinj liis lifeUihe. A lock 
bf bet hair, taken from the body about a hundred 
JeatB since, was In the possession ot tbe Duke of 
Buckingham, her descendant, and formed one of 
the articles in tbe catalogue at the recent sale at 

The tower at the commencement of this 
article ia supposed to be one of tbe finest speci- 
mena of the architecture of the time of Wiuianl 
the Conqueror, and is by aome writers called 
" The Norman Tower." The effects of lime attd 
of the atmosphere having rendered this noble re- 
main unsafe, it waa for a length of time carefully 
clamped and strengthened by iron bars, until the 
necessary repairs were made. These liaVe re- 
cently been completed xaitt the abl6 dIM- 
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Hen «f MTk 06ttiiighftiii« wlMBe tnliitwcttina 
Ail kwn been befture Merciiied in the reetomtidn 
tf ^le bMtttifol Clmrck of Bt. Mary^ at Bury 
it filmutid's ; and the tower, as it appears in 
Mir fitet page» agun s^res as a steeple to St. 
iMs^ft's Chttrbh. 

We are indebted to the kindness of Mr. Lan^ 
Asya, laie eminent engmte^, for the cut whioh 
adorfii tke first page ^ o«r present number. 

TfiE KtJKS OP THE FilltJLL 

«* fifell Las flo ftd^, like a Womaft scorned !** 

To tkoae trho hate surreyed th<s Alps, rising in 
aU thftir grandetir one above another, iintil their 
peal» are lost in the blue of heaven, the Fiiuli 
MatmtaixiB appear aft pigmies to a giant* Yet 
they piasess a magnifieence ofscenery unexcelled 
even by tbeir more toweling brethren. Here are 
no wreaths of everlasting snow, nor rocks frown- 
ing in naked sublimity ; but forests of unfading 
gteeik crown their summits, and the ruins of 
many afendal castle lie scattered amid their dark- 
ness* Hi^re, too, Superstition lias found a home, 
and the solemn bell of the convent is reverberated 
in a tiiousand Echoes. Within its walls, crime 
has found a refiige, and hapless victims of avarice 
and ambition weep unheeded, perhaps forgotten, 
even by those for whom they mourned. 

It was late on a dreary evening in March that 
we came in sight of one of these convents, which 
was situated on a darkly- jutting point of a pre- 
cipiee that overhung the road, whence the eye is 
first gladly saluted with the bright and flowery 
plaiiffl of Italy, and of the Tagliamento, which 
glides in ma^y wanderings around the base of the 
momitain, until its pure green waters seem lost 
hi meadows <rf its own emerald hue. The towers 
rose proudly, as if in mockery of the fair scene 
breath them ; as if the Maker of All could not 
be worshipped amidst the lovely works of his 
own OTetttion^ but must hear the voice of prayer 
swell up from the rich perfume of altars, sur- 
loimded with the factitious pomps of man. 

The day had been stormy, and the melting of 
&e winter's snows had so swelled the mountain 
towehts th^ our vetturino declined proceeding 
ferther that night, and we determined to crave 
hospitality of fiie inmates of the holy dwelling 
above us. The road by which we gained the 
gates wound circuitously among the rocks, and 
bore evidence that few visitors ever disturbed the 
pious meditations of the nuns within. After 
nm(A difficulty we were admitted. The bare 
walls of the parlour, With its scanty and rough 
inmiture, was quite unlike the luxurious deco- 
rations <k the convents we had visited in the 
dties.' 1^ gentlemen of our party couM not 
gain entrance, but were accommodated in the 
nut of nn old gardeher, who appeared almost 
co^al witti the Walls of the convent. T^e por- 
tress wfco ^i%tended us rarely spoke, and seemed 
fettful e^en of the sound of her own voice. On 
oar expresi^g a desire to visit the chapel, and 
those parts of the interior to which strangers are 
nsttaHy admitted, the consent of the ablSss was 
asked «nd obtained, and a lay sister ordered to 
tonduct ns. Fortunately she did not prove as 
tteitmm as tJie portress, but illustrated each 
tSiaiii^r with some legend of the olden time. 
An mmatural gloom peryaded the -whde dwdl* 



Ifig, and the Bpeo«ra^lik4 IbRM ttf tM diift% ffien 
gliding in the dktsnee^ sent a ooM rii«idddr over 
us; and if, their toiees broke on. I^e idkabe 
around^ the sound issuing from beneath their 
dark hoods and teila was «o unearthly^ that it 
seemed we were gaising on <^e ^^habita&ta ^f 
another world 

At lAat we gained the ehapeL H lv«i eimfle 
in its decimations, and derived its greatest inte- 
rest, in our ndndd, fr<mi the kneeling dgttfies 
which wete h^^ and there dteoerttad, R&d Whkh 
might have been ahnoM mkitak^li toroarbl^ had 
not the wind oocaaldnftlly meted ^e dra{«*y 
which enshrouded them. A small ikreb«d d<x>r 
admitted tis into the cemetery, and the A^dlhg 
twilight was just sufficient to enable us to *fee 
that the graves were destitute of all needl^a «r- 
nament. A simple stone alone mai^Led out to their 
fWendfi, if they possessed any who retained an 
interest in their fote, the spot of their last earthly 
rest. As we passed two apparently naw mounds 
of earth. Which marked A recent vacancy in that 
holy sisterhood, our guide Involuntarily recoiled, 
and crossed herself wit*i deep devotion* We 
stooped to read the names, but they gave ue^ 
clue to the emotion of our conductress J and when 
we turned to her for an explanation, ahe was en- 
gaged in fervent pf ayer. Aa We pAAB^Q. on, how- 
ever, she rejoined Us, and We ventured to •com- 
ment, indirectly, upon the emotion she had 
exhibited. She was sUent for some moments, 
but presently requested us to return to "diei^arloUr. 
Our curiosity was now so much exdted Ihaf^e 
again renewed our inquiries coneerrdng thebe 
seemingly mysterious graves, when She commu- 
nicated to us the following story. 

The order to Which this convent bekmga is uta- 
precedentedly severe ; but there were even here 
two nuns remarkable ^ the atraterity of thefr 
lives. There faces had seldom been seen, aAd, 
when they were, the beholders regarded one with 
pity, but turned from the other as from an unholy 
sight. They were kndwn by the nasmesi pf 
Beatrice and Rosalia, and had both been resideht 
here many years. Nothing Was known of l3ie 
causes which first induced them to renounce Uie 
world ; and, if curiosity had ever been a.wakened 
concerning them, it had long since sluihbered. 
They held no communion together, and each rfe- 
garded the other as a stranger ; yet still it seem^rfd 
as if a mysterious tie connected them, which nei- 
ther could define ; and they were oftener aeen 
kneeling side by side than any other two in the 
convent. 

On the attenuated form of the Sister Bosafift, 
sorrow had stamped all the ravs^es Whidh 
" Time's effkcing finger*' usually accomplishes. 
The light of her eye was quenched, and the sndle 
that had once beamed on her lip was fled. Hfer 
cheek was deadly pale, andshelooked as if waating 
with anxiety for the time When she should " be 
called hence." But her habitual expression of 
grief was softened by a natural mildness, whi6h 
appeared like a ray ctf sunshine upon a ruin--a 
remnant of that Which once shed gladness ^^n 
many a heart. 

Far different were Hie dark woridngs of tlie 
mind of Sister Beatrice. The remains of beauty, 
that had been dazzling, still retained th^ 
haughty diaracter, and her dkfk eyes emitted 
glances which all her pfenaneea had failed to 
soften. The wreck of b.er charms «feeihed 
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wrought by some sudden paroz^sin of passion, 
like the bursting of a yolcano, wnich destroys all 
within its reach. The repentance that is seated 
deep within the heart, she had not yet felt ; and 
although she bowed without a murmer to pe- 
nances from which a sterner form would have 
shrunk, and was ever ready to inflict more than 
was exacted, as though outward su£fering could 
effiBu^ her crime, yet, placed once more in the 
world, her unsubdued spirit would probably have 
again accomplished its work of desolation. 

But the silence which had so long subsisted 
between these two sisters was destined at last to 
be broken. Beatrice was foimd one morning 
lying on the payement of the chapel, before the 
image of a samt, to whom she had been o£fering 
up her prayer for mercy and for pardon. She 
was utterly senseless, and we conveyed her to her 
cdl, where she soon recovered 8u£Qiciently to ask 
ioT Kosalia, and to desire to be left alone with 
her. My capacity of nurse rendered my presence 
necessary, lest some sudden attack should again 
overcome her, and I was permitted to remain ; 
for it was apparent that her strength had so ra- 
i^dly declined, she could not possibly survive 
much longer. Her voice was faint, yet she 
exerted herself to tell her tale of horror. 

" Years have we dwelt here," she began, ** yet 
scarcely has a word been uttered between us ; 
but I have thought, when praying by thy side, 
that my spirit was absolved from half its sin. 
I now mel that I shall soon meet the reward due 
to piy crimes ; and an irresistible impulse com- 
pels me to imfold the cause of my misery. In 
vain have I confessed. The priest has no power 
to pardon. In vain have I lacerated my body. 
I cannot kill the xmdying worm !*' 

Her voice now became more piercing ; her 
eyes seemed bursting from their sockets, and wan- 
dering around her chamber as if in pursuit of 
some object seen by herself alone. 

"In sleep I see them!" she murmured; 
*' awake, they are still before me ! Soon shall I 
be even as ye are ! No I" she shrieked, " not as 
ye are, for ye were innocent, and are blessed, 

while I '^ 

She paused, and, turning towards Rosalia, con- 
tinued : " While I have strength, let me reveal 
to you my dark transgressions. Look I ' ' said she, 
throwing back her veil, " and see if ye can dis- 
cover the beauty that was once my boast I " 

Her dark eyes eyes flashed proudly as she 
spoke, but the light soon died away, and in the 
meagre form before us we could scarcely imagine 
that aught which was lovely had ever there its 
chosen seat. 

" Many were the suitors that the fame of my 
wealth and beauty drew around me ; but I lis- 
tened to their love with haughty indifference, 
and felt a secret pride in the pangs they appeared 
to suffer. My insensibility to others' woes has 
been punished by my own. I too have loved — 
wildly, madly loved I 

*' I was in Venice, surrounded by all that was 
noble and magnificent. Among those who came 
to see if report spake true was one whom no 
female eye could look upon and not remember. 
He seemed dazzled with my beauty, and I exerted 
myself to captivate him. Accustomed to homage, 
I deemed that I could command it. From him I 
never received it! In vain I tried the power of 
mujuc: it could not melt him. The eloquence that 



had so often charmed others, he regarded with 
cold indifference. I rallied all my powers, but I 
could not win him. My accomplishments might 
have awakened his wonder, but they did not 
touch his heart. I grew silent and timid in his 
presence, and, from being the delight of society, 
I became apparently indifferent to all around me. 
Alas ! it was not indifference ! Too great dedre 
to please had taken from me the power! My 
books were imopened, my harp untouched, and 
the chords, as they broke, soimded to my ear the 
presage of my own dark fate. 

** Driven almost to madness by the intensity of 
my suffering, I forgot for a moment the dignity 
of my sex. 1 knelt — yes," she continued, a tran- 
sient crimson flush suffusing her pallid counte- 
nance, ** 1 knelt to him, and told him my shame. 
With a look of mingled pity and scorn, he turned 
away ! Years have passed, yet the memory of 
THAT LOOK is deep in my heart ! 

*• I never saw him more. He became a suitor 

to another — one who was indeed lovely ; yet in 

my pride I never dreamed that she could rival 

me. * Can it be,' said I, * that for her 1 &m 

scorned, perhaps despised ! And shall he, with 

all a lover's fond ardour, 

** Drink the rich fragrance of her breath and sip 
With tenderest touch the roses of her lip," 

while I am cast off with contempt ! * The thought 

was bitterest agony. 

" Who can paint my emotions when every one 
aroimd me spoke of their approaching nuptials ? 
For whole days I was lost to myself and to ail who 
watched beside me ; and when I flrst returned 
to a sense of my misery, it was to bum with a 
fire that even now scorches my very heart and 
brain ! Hatred toward all humankind, but above 
all toward her who had robbed me of all I prized, 
was my consimiing passion. Even he, the loved 
one, did not escape. All my thoughts were di- 
rected to one object, and that was vbngbance!" 
With a gasp that seemed her last she added, 
** And I have had it ! The bridegroom and the 
bride sleep in the same cold grave ! " 

" No not both ! " shrieked Rosalia, ** for I am 
here ! The cup was death to him alone ! " 

Beatrice never recovered the shock of that 
moment, and Kosalia did not long survive the 
destroyer of her happiness. Two stones mark 
the spot where the victim and the murderess 
sleep side by side; and many are the prayers 
offered up by our holy sisterhood for their sal- 
vation. W. 

We often use the heart at the expense of the 
head, and in the heat the lights are melted. 

Duration op Life. — Middle-aged persons 
enjoy their health best in London, and next to 
them old people. Children suffer greatly from 
the operation of causes which are prejudicial to 
health in the metropolis ; to rear them at all 
is a task of difficulty, and is not unfrequently 
impracticable. These facts are shown by the 
population returns, by the bills of mortality, 
and by tables calculated to guide assurance so- 
cieties in reference to the value of life. 

In the divided interests of the chief men of a 
republic lies its only hope of freedom ; once link 
them, and despotism is the result. The rats often 
in their republic tie two of their fellows by the 
tail, and the double head and united tail becomes 
the rat-king. 
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A FEW REMARKS ON LANGUAGE. 

Oppositb, — The word opposite is frequently 
used as a preposition to signify over-against. — 
Examples : He lives opposite the Exchange ; 
those two men live opposite each other ; "Whitehall 
is opposite the Horse Guards. This is not good 
English; it is necessary to add to opposite the 
word to. He lives opposite to the Exchange ; 
those two men live opposite to each other ; White- 
hall is opposite to the Horse Guards. 

Wbitb. — This word is often used, especially by 
the Scotch, without the preposition to prefixed. — 
Examples: He is gone into the country, and 
has promised to write me often. They are so 
punctual in their correspondence that they write 
each other every week. I won't fail to write you 
soon. The preposition is absolutely necessary. 
He is gone into the country, and has promised to 
write to me often. They are so pimctual in their 
correspondence that they write to each other 
every week. I will not fail to write to you soon. 

The words Ago and Sincb.— These two words 
are not to be used together. It is not above two 
months ago since he left the university. It is 
three years ago since his father died. These 
expressions do not make sense ; the word since 
being equivalent to cigo that. The proper ex- 
pressions are : — It is not above two months ago 
that he left the university. It is three year ago 
that his father died. It is three years since his 
father died. 

Wbnt. — ^The word toent is not to be used with 
have^ had, or Piaving. I should have went If I 
had went. Having went. This is bad English. 
The proper word is gone. I should have gone. 
If I had gone. Having gone. 

Dbmean. — This word is used by all the lower 
people, as well as by great numbers of their 
betters, to signify debase or lessen. It is also 
found in the same sense in bad writers. Richard- 
son often presents his readers with it in his emetic 
history of Pamela. Nay, if I r. istake not, I have 
met with, it once or twice in Swift, and I think 
it likewise once occurs in my Lord Bolingbroke's 
•* Oldcas tie's Remarks upon English History." 
If these two writers have really employed the 
word in that sense, it must be undoubtedly 
through oversight. They never could be ignorant 
that to demean signifies to behave, to comport, and 
not to debase or lessen. What causes the mistake 
in so many persons, is the syllable mean. The 
word mean signifying low and contemptible; 
and the word meanness, lowness ; they imagine 
from thence, that to demean must signify to make 
contemptible, or c<ist a meanness upon. 

Advb&bs and Pabticiples Impbopebly Dis- 
jointed. — It is common for people to express 
themselves in the following manner: — I don't 
know so well a bred man. You seldom see so 
well a made woman. I never ride so ill a going 
horse. I never saw so poorly a painted picture. 
This is wrong. The a ought to follow the par- 
ticiple, not to precede it ; and the adverb and 
participle ought to be joined together by a 
hyphen, and to make but one word. For in- 
stance : — I don't know so well-bred a man. You 
seldom see so well-made a woman. I never 
rode so ill-going ahorse. I never saw so poorly- 
painted a picture. 

To be concluded in our next. 



THE BRIDGE OP NOTRE DAME. 

{From the French.) 
Ok Friday, the 25th day of October, a day 
sacred to the illustrious martyrs Crispin and 
Crispianus, precisely at dawn, the proclumer of 
the dead, clothed in his ample grey coat, traversed 
the streets of the city, accompanying his excla- 
mations with the dismal tolling of a bell— <* Leo- 
nard Maket, en^ver upon wood, has departed 
this life ; — the Lord have meroy upon his souH" 
Upon the Gr^ve, otherwise called the Quai 
Pelletier, built by Louis XIY., and near the 
dwellings of the dyers who at that time occupied 
this bank of the Seine, a man of lofty stattire and 
robust form, with a noble and handsome coun- 
tenance, which was conspicuous even in the 
common apparel that he wore, was standing, with 
his feet in the water, silently gazing on the 
bridge of Notre Dame, and the deep cldts in the 
masonry of the arches. 

This bridge, the foundation of which had been 
laid in the reign of Charles VI., was very skilfully 
constructed of wood and plaster ; it was seven^r- 
two paces in length and eighteen in breadtil^ 
sixty houses of equal height, and in a uniform 
style of architecture, bordered the two sides of 
the bridge, which resembled a well-built and 
neatly-paved street. 

On the morning that we have alluded to, a 
house near the middle of the bridge was dis- 
tinguished £rom the others by the general air of 
mourning that was spread over it : it had for- 
merly belonged to a brassfounder, named Robert 
de Leglie, imo had murdered his mother in it 
the year before. The shutters were closed, and 
all appeared dead within it ; it seemed, from the 
ornaments and signs which decorated its exterior, 
to have been iimabited by an engraver upon 
wood. 

A female, whose beauty had lasted beyond the 
period of her youth, was sitting, bathed in tears, 
near an open window which looked upon the 
river. Beside her was a lad of seventeen, weep- 
ing also ; but he seemed to be more affected by 
anger than by grief. His countenance had an 
expression of harshness, and his pale features 
wore the impress of some horrible fatality. The 
female was Jeanne, the widow of Maket, and 
the lad was his son Albert. The undertakers 
were about to nail the lid of the coffin over the 
corpse, while the bell of the Church of Saint Denis 
de la Chartre spread its solemn tones over the city. 
" Mother, hear me for your life ! " said Albert, 
with a rude tone and menacing gesture ; ** I swear 
by Heaven, and by the blessed saints, to whom 
this day is sacred, that I will destroy the wretch 
who has been the cause of my father's death ! ** 
** O do not this wicked, this accursed action," 
exclaimed Jeanne, clasping her hands; <'Noel 
Beauron is innocent." " Your words are con- 
sistent with your conduct, x^other, for you were 
too famiUiar wi^ this man, who loved you^ and 
even dared to declare his passion ; and hence 
the jealousies and vexations which preyed on 
the mind and finally caused the death of my 
excellent father." 

**0, no, Albert, your father's death was 
caused by a violent fever, into which he fell, 
from over-exertion in the exercise of his profes- 
sion." " I see, moth-^, what you design, and so 
your poor husband died very opportunely ; you 
already purpose a second marriage. But fiearen 
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forfend that ycm. iliotild eapecnis this wicked in- 
tent : the priest who would nnite you shall rather 
ctlebrftte your obsequies. I hare swoTn a dolemn 
oftth to slay one of tou at the altar, to avenge 
the death of my beloved parent ; therefore, if 
you bdiiare the words I have now uttered, remain 
ihe widow of Jjeonard Maket, and no longer en^ 
courage the suit of Noel Beauron*" ** My 
dearest son, I protest that Noel has not led me 
astray £rom my duty ; then use no violence 
towards him V* " God fcnrbid that I should use 
aught oi violence towards you, my mother ; re- 
member, this house has already been that of a 
parricide! The story of Hobert de Leglle is 
well known to you.'' Jeanne Maket uttered a 
cry of horror, and threw herself back upon her 
seat. Albert, in pity, ofiered her his hand, in 
token of reconcilement. At this moment they 
were informed that everything was prepared for 
the funeral, and Albert hastened to take part in 
the moofn^ solemnity. 

Jeanne was left alone in the house ( she wap 
eonsoious, though she would not own it, that 
Iter love of intrigue had sent her husband to a 
premature grave. While Imried in reflection upon 
what had occurred, she heard a knock at the 
doer, and a voice calling her by name ; she in- 
stantly recognised it, rose up in terror, and 
hesitatingly advanced to open the door. A man 
nished in pale and breathless, and seized her by 
the arm to drag her forth ; she struggled and 
entreated him to desist ; but he p^sisted. It 
was the man whom we have already noticed as 
gasing at the bridge from the Quai Felletier. 
F*Noel, haste away instantly," cried the widow 
atriviag to disengage herself ; ''Albert will soon 
isturn, and then -rr— ** " Dear Jeanne,'' he 
relied, «»gerly intermptmg her, ''I "was 
compelled to seek for you ; away instantly, fer 
the bridge is on the point of sinking into the 
^ver." ** Are you mm, are you raving with 
sorrow or with joy i In truth, my jealaus hus- 
band has departed this life, and left me a widow, 
but with no benefit to you, since my son, in- 
&imed with passion, has swx^m by Heaven and 
«U. tite saints that he will put an end to our con- 
nection." **By the Holy Cross, I, will hinder 
his e^ intentions-! — 0\ feda not, love, I 
would die rather than injure ihQ child you love 
BO much. Bnt oome, Jeanne, before the bridge 
;iail ! " *' Are ycm not deceiving me, and is not 
^m only a pretence to allure me to accompany 
.yod} I will jiot go." *^^IteE you truly that 
the bridge is even^ now sinking ; the dangerous 
crisis may come on in an hour, but, at all events, 
tile bridge eannot hang together till the evening. 
Come, then, my love, stay no longer in such 
' peril ; I have been exanuning the brulge to-day, 
and I can foietel widL certainty that it wiU f^Ul 
- befose the night. As my lifo has been spent in 
tiM) business of a e^rpenter, I trust you will con- 
fide in my experienpe in these matters." '* Your 
'fears liave mastered your reason. I eamiot, 
koweyer, depart during the aba^me of my son. 
What would he do, were he to find the house 
empty, and me in your company? He would 
eiay us both, I £ear. Thanks, then, for your 
good counsel, but I pray y^u to leave me here." 

Noel Bcauxsai renewed his entreaties, and em- 
ployed his utmost effsrts to pecsnade her to follow 
» tnm. Jeanne Maket proaniaed to profit by his 
ildfioe at soon aa h^r io» ffatezp«d| b«t Bii% i 



firmly reftised to stir without him ; in ftet she 

did not believe the peril so imminent ^ her lover 
had represented. Noel, despairing of overcoming 
her scruple^, and iforgetting his prediction, seatea 
himself Dy her sidei while she had not strength 
of mind sufficient to order him to depart : they 
clasped each other's hands, and their eyes met 
in one ardent, but melancholy, ga?e. The in- 
terview was but short, for Albert soon returned. 
The widow had barely time to thrust Beauron 
towards a daik staircase which led to the upper 
story, and to shut the door behind him, when 
the son entered, and looked sternly at her, as 
she was feigning to weep : he examined every 
corner of the shop, and observed upon a bench a 
woollen cap, which Noel had left there, 

**Ah! madam, who is this that has visited 
you out of regard for the memory of my father ?" 
said he, trampling on the cap, which proved 
that Noel was not far distant, and which Jeanne 
gazed at in visible perturbation; "does our 
grandame wear so gay an article of dress r" 
" He did not remain long, I assure you," relied 
Jeaime blushing and turning pale by turns; 
'* he departed immediately after having warned 
me that the bridge was on the point of falling 
down." *^ What I" shouted Albert, with a 
voice of thunder, ** what, has he dared to visit 
you in this day of misfortune,-^the day of the 
funeral of my honoured father ? *' 

*' His intentions were good, as God is my wit- 
ness ; he told me that the bridge would fall, and 
he entreated me to fly with him ; he then 4e- 
parted." ** Yes, indeed," said the young wan, 
bitterly, "he has gone with his head uncovered; 
well, he wished not to wait my return : is he not 
gonef* 

Having worked himself into w* ungoveriw^le 
passion, he snatched a pair of compasses from 
among the instruments with which the table ww 
loaded, and jproceeded towards the 3taircase. 
Jeanne, who feared lest blood should be shed, 
threw herself before the door, and sternly com- 
manded her son to retire ; but her authority had 
no influence, and Albert was convinced that his 
enemy was in the house. He wished to pasfi in 
spite of his mother, who, weeping, gasping, and 
almost insensible, cast herself before him — •* He 
is here— the wretched cause of the decease of my 
excellent father," shrieked Albejrt, as he was 
breaking down tiie door with tremendous blows ; 
" keep behind me, madam ! — let not the blood 
stain your robe !— let him expiate your madness 
ftnd ingratitude ! Keep behind me, mother, or I 
shall be a parricide." "Np, you ghall not pass 
imless your step over my corpse ! O Albert, I 
entreat you to have mercy upon him who wished 
to save us &om the consequences of the fail of 
the bridge. Wicked son! what malediction 
shall I call down upon you ! Noel, Noel \ make 
haste to escape from thig murderer." ** By the 
soul of my father ! the wretched woman laments 
her lover. Mother, do not continue to impose 
me, lest I commit panlcide. Coward ! vi^tn ! 
surrender yourself to the vengeance of a son." 
As he uttered these exclamations, Albert suc- 
ceeded in bursting the lock of the worm-eaten 
door, and was on the point of rushing on, when 
Jeanne Maket, whose strength was redoubled by 
despair, held him back by a eonvuisive grasp 
A struggle ensued betwixt the mother and the 
son, the ono putting iqi pcay^iai ««d entreaties, 
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, ;^d the lithpc giviQ^ veqt to the most fearful 
pijrqes ^d impr^catiofiB, At last, as Jeanne 
j^ilcBTOuied to disaim her Eon, she received the 
t&Dtot the compa^aea in licr breast, and fell to 
Ue ^itnd. bathing both him and heiself with 
bio(3. ■' Unliappy son, and still more unhappy 
mptlier!" she fa.intly murranced ; "who could 
hare have thought he vould be a niurdecei i 
!IIchas slain nje !— Albert, I now conjure you to 
• yialence towards Noel Beaurou; ray 



btond mu^l redeem his ; go, the bridge 



The . 



£the 



struggle and the 



uuuin, who, upon entering the shop, 
with horror from the unexpected bc£iis tb^! Bjet 
their gaze. The niother lay prostrate in # poo) 
of blood, in th^ miijat of the roam, tho Hoat of 
whlth WPE etrewed with the fragments of ipaiiy 
uficl^a which h%i been broken in fi^e teaifi^ 
contest ; and the son, covered witb. fbe gore 
wtiich marked hia guilt, was tearing; l)j# hair, 
and wiitiiing jn the bitterest remoi'sc. >'Uurder| 
mordei '." exclaimed ^ the ncighboura ; " a 
honid crime has been committed in the house of 
Eobert ^e Leglie ; — a son has murdered his 
mother ! this is a lign of other misfortunes ! It 
bodes evil to us ^d to our town ', The right hand 
of God will pi/nisji this crime." Albert Maket 
was tioiind with cuids, and led to the ptieon of 
file Chatelet, amid the feroeious clamours of the 
populace, who would bave torn him to pieces 
h^ he not been protected by the guards of the 
provost. Jeanne, who was intrusted to the 
careful snpprintenijence of one of her own aex, 
ha4 binted in consequence of the hemorihage ; 
the bridge gf flotrc Dame, Ui the meofitime, was 
Irembling and gradually sinking, giving warning 
of the danger by loud ajid frequent reports. 

^a tii^ me^timp, Noel Beauron, before the 
comipeDcement of the &tal contest of which he 
was the cause, had calculated the time which 
was epaipd him tq T,'ani the citizens of the im- 
pending catastrophe; and, as soap as he reached 
the first story, he disen«umbed himself of part 
ofhis dress, and, plunging into the river, swam 
to the banjf, Wet and naif nicked, he hurried 



d%j. Th^ intendant, as much astoqishcd 
this message as at the strange messenger who 
gave him the intelligence, feared to be the dupe 
of some stratagem, and put the carpenter into 
cnnfineraent, whilst }ie weijt in person to the 
ToTnhall, to copvnimicate the news tothepro- 
TQBt and the magistrates. They there delibe- 
rated, di^usaed.^d examined evidence till ten 
o'cLoekin the forenoon; and then only was an 
edict iBsue4 by sound of trumpet, warning those 
who dwelt upon the bridge to be upon their 
gfBi4' '^be latter were less tcrri^ed than jndig- 
niiit, little eupposing that the dagger was so ii;n- 
minent. An snnual impost of eighty livres had 
been imposed, which sh uld hay e be en employed i n 
repairing the Dtidge ; they accused the provost and 
the ^hjerifis ; and the banks of tiie Seine were 
crowded with an agitated multitmle, who vowed 
d^truction to the m^gibtrates. The near approach 
of the catastrophe could now no longer be denied ; 
every instant the chinks in the walls were en- 
larged, and tjie timber gave way in all directions ; 
on each side of the bridge the rojid guards ^ept 
off the crowd, 'wbiie Uie '^iahiiDit«jits removed 



their goods with all possible expedition, In less 
than an hour the tmsiness of removal was almost 
finished, and the proprietors were thinking of 
taking away the materials of the bouses. It was 
now midday. — "Flv, fly!" shouted the people 
at once i " »^e l\,? WWbP totters ! it is about to 
f»u I sf y jonr m»an»i »g4 t>i™ y<»" thoughts 
toyoHf Qo4) A-weii," flu ft gudden the bridge 
beglfl to SFWlf in » mOfe BBB»)'ing manner ; the 
Witfff foafltM WOIHW the pflei, which seemed to 
be rooted Up by an invisibfs h«i4 f Ifie houses 
were fiipft to their very basBHisHUi ibfi stones 
and tije plaster were shaken cff, gffd fpll '" 
ghqwjjrg rou»4 the arches, fUe PfOlcd Ifood 

busbrf by teRpr mto ? ^Hmm, wWsh ww only 

Uif*ffi|pts4 ^jr ^ prayer iflurmitf^ HOW «)» <ben 



ifijuoesible to recognise them. 

Alfcprt Maket suffered the punishnjenj; usually 
inflicted upon paf^icidea; and although the uc- 
ejigepce of the ntagistrates, whose duty it was to 
keep ^0 bridge in repair, was punished by im- 
piisopment for life, the people of Paris o^erthe- 
less regarded t)ie fall of the Bridge of Notre 
£>anie a^ A divine chastisement. Noel Beauron, 
who p.erished in his attempt to save Jeanne, was 
sappSaed to be ap agent of the devil ; several, 
however, in copsideration of the warning he 
gave to the ijitendant, bestowed upon him the 
^tributes of ^ an gel from heaven. 



Dui resolves diould iafuss pijirsr j^to 0U|' w:- 
tions { and, like Uerauty, we slwuld have viPB*> 
not i»ily to QUI head, but to our feiet, 

A piuBBOHN Fact.— By far the groatai por- 
tion of exporting counttics use no (namire, and 
OUT manure, wim its attendant expenses, eoMs 
oijr farmers over £10,000,000 a year — sufficient 
to buy the whole state of lUinoia (except the 
town lots), one of (he richest BgiicultuiBl states 
in the Far West, and that could grow more 
wheat than all England puE together. 

We are more vain than skilful ; we crawl in 
the land of knowledge as slowly aa the sloth, and 
malf.^ ^ great an oiitcry at every atep. 
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yond, to vitnesB the wil- 
EiU who met her, and 



ling reverences of all , — .— 

kindly amiles with which Blie greeted them, 
And Bt tlie time of our tale this wu> perhaps, 
more marked than at any former period ; for 
the grateful peasants knew that the damung of 
BavenhurBt were being contended for in a court 
of law; and it was already whispeied in the 
neighbourhood that the fair daughter and heiress 
of theii late landlord. Sir Ftefletiok Mowbray, 
might soon be compelled to leave the hall of her 
fathers, and become a eiranaer to those scenes 
which, from her childhood, she had been taught 
to regard as her own. 

One evening, when Katharine had gone out 
on her usual drive, to wile awsy the gloom 
which a letter ftom her lawyer had occasioned; 
and the unhappineas which ahe felt at the in- 



roads that the altenate hopec ' I 
and feaiB of a lawsuit wen 
making on her tnother'a 
healih ; the was startled &om 
a painful reverie by beiring 
the abouta of Bome labouren 
on the distant road, down 
which an open travelling-car- 
riage was dashing furiooaly, . 
one of the poatUUoDE having I 
been thrown from the saddle, j 
and the other, a timid stxip- i 
. ling, utterly unable to check , 
V the animals in their furious 
= career. The labouren, in their 
attempts to stop the hones, 
caused them to swerve awde 
from the road, and Katharine i 
saw witt horror that they | 
were galloping acroia a larae i 
field in the direction of the 
steep banks of the river. Be- 
tween this field and the river 
bank there was the lane in 
which ahe was driving, and a 
' gate of which was now, how- 
ly, open ; and the noble giil;on 
g her ponies to the gap, sprang 
lehicle, and strove, with trem- 
asten the gate, towards which 
rapidlv bounding. The hoises, 
obstacle in their career, again 
y round, and the carriage was 
I servant, who was thrown bom 
unhurt, and, joining his eflbrti 
sstillion, succeeded in quieting 
s ; but the gentleman who oo- 
ige had been thrown out when 
mptiug to leap firom it, and he 
ly, considerably injured. 'When 
vant he seemed much stunned 
18 jnst able to order him to set 
I Bui^eon ; but the aervaiit, a 
>oke English very imperfectly, 
to remain by his master, and 
red that be did not know when 
e could be procnied. In this 
□e Mowbray begged them to put 
her phaeton ; and, having CMS- 
llage surgeon one of the l<5>our- 
w gathered round, she drove 
, accompanied by the savant* 
the first to arrive, tmd, as ha 
nartuy Knew to whom he had been called, Z.ady 
Mowbray was in considerable alarm untU the 
aiTtval of her daughter with the wonnded gueat. 
It was soon ascertained that the atranger had 
broken his collar-bone, and that some time most 
elapse before be could with safety be removed; 
which Lady Mowbray no sooner learned than 
she kindly visited her guest, and eipresaed hn 
sorrow at his accident, sod her hope that, until 
he waa perfectly convalescent, he would coneider 
Mowbray-hall as his home. 

" I really wonder who onr visitor is," ob- 
served Lady Mowbray to her daughter, a short 
time after the accident. " It were well, as he 
breakfasts with us this morning, that we at leaat 
knew hia name." 

" If the Oerman pronounced the word cor- 
rectly," replied Katharine, "he is a namesake 
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" Of the Mowbrays of D shire, perhaps ; 

Sir Frederick knew them -well, and, if I mistake 
not, was distantly related to them. But here he 
comes." 

The stranger entered the breakfast - parlour 
leaning on the arm of his servant, and, the mu- 
tual courtesies over, he took his seat beside 
Lady Mowbray. He was a young man, appa- 
rency about three or four and twenty, with 
handsome and expressive features; his manner 
was modest and easy, and his conversation indi- 
cated a refined and cultivated mind. Lady Mow- 
bray became much pleased with her guest, and, 
after breakfast, she expressed a hope that he 
would continue for some time at the hall, in a 
manner which showed that she spoke as much 
in accordance with her own feelings as in obe- 
dience to what the rules of politeness required ; 
and, when the stranger consented to remain, she 
might have perceived something like a look of 
satisfaction to brighten for a moment the fair 
features of her child. 

And Mowbray — for such really was the stran- 
ger's name— continued at the manor-house, and 
every day, as it glided by, rendered him more 
loth to leave it, and Lady Mawbray and her 
daughter more imwilling to permit him to de- 
part. He rode, walked, and read with Katharine, 
and was also a pleasant companion to Lady 
Mowbray, who had acquainted him with the 
all-engrossing lawsuit ; and at every succeeding 
stage of gloom into which that affair now seemed 
to be moving, the stranger had ever something 
to say that would raise the drooping spirits of 
the fair litigants. 

"I have witnessed an Italian simset, but never 
in any land have I seen the sun set more beauti- 
fully than now. And how venerable your noble 
grounds appear in a calm evening like this ! But 
you look Bwd, Miss Mowbray." 

" I confess the thought of leaving Ravenhurst 
always makes me sad,' replied Katharine; *'and, 
notwithstanding the hopes you so kindly endea- 
vour to make us entertain, I fear that time is 
now fast approaching." 

" I had forgotten the lawsuit," replied Mow- 
bray, ** but still I am sanguine enough to believe 
that it will turn out more favourably than I can 
prevail upon you to believe. But, however that 
may be,' continued the youth, in an altered 
tone, *' the home and the heart of the stranger 
whose life she has preserved. Miss Mowbray well 
faiows to be at her disposal." 

A deep blush overspread the face of Katharine 
Mowbray at these words, and a tear was on her 
eyelid as she replied, *'Iam sensible of your 
kindness, Mr. Mowbray, truly sensible of it, but 
this is not a time for me listen to words like 
Ihese." 

" And why not now," replied the youth, 
raising to his lips the little hand that lay upon 
his arm : ** Why not now. Miss Mowbray ? The 
happy days I have spent with you have opened 
a new existence to me, and me seems a blank 
beyond You know I love you — a stranger to 

r)a in some measure, I confess I am, but, should 
be so fortunate as to obtain the consent of Lady 
Mowbray, shall I meet with an obstacle to my 
happiness in the feelings of her daughter ?" 

'* Nay, do not speak thus !" replied the agitated 
girl, ** do not speak thus I what would the 
world say of Lady Mowbray, i^ in her present 



circumstances, she were to unite her daughter, 
connected as she is with a ruinous lawsuit, to 
one whom we both so dearly esteem." 




y wept upon his shoulder. 
** The world, my Katharine, will never say any- 
thing that can affect Lady Mowbray, or in any 
way lessen my happiness in you. But trust me, 
dear Katharine, the lawsuit which so distresses 
you, will turn out by no means such a bad affair 
as your fears induce you to represent it." 

On their return to the manor-house the 
lovers were struck by perceiving an tmusual 
number of servants in the hall, conversing to- 
gether with melancholy looks ; they suddenly 
paused on the approaoh of Miss Mowbray, who, 
with a presentiment of evil, forebore to ques- 
tion them, but, accompanied by Mowbray, pro- 
ceeded hastily to her mother's room. Lady 
Mowbray received her daughter and guest with 
her wonted smile, but it was evident, from her 
trembling lip and pale cheek, that she was 
striving to assume a composure which she did 
not feel. On the table before her lay an open 
letter — the fatal letter, as Katharine in a mo- 
ment guessed, which contained the long-looked- 
for issue of the unfortunate lawsuit. Katharine 
sought not to approach the letter, but she fixed 
her blue eyes on her mother's face, who an- 
swered the look by a flood of tears, and she 
could only utter, " My poor Katharine ! my 
poor Katharine!" and the daughter, throwing 
her arms around her mother's neck, in vain 
strove to soothe her, and at last they mingled 
their tears together. 

The stranger was much affected, and Lady 
Mowbray, the fi.rst to regain her composure, 
apologised to him for the weakness she had 
shown, assuring him that they grieved less for 
the loss of the estate, than for the many en- 
dearing associations connected with it. <* Many 
an humble heart will lose a comforter," con- 
tinued her ladyship, *< and many a poor family 
will lose their truest earthly friend, when my 
Katharine leaves Bavenhurst." 

" But Katharine will not leave Ravenhurst," 
replied Mowbray; "Katharine will not leave 
Ravenhurst. I have hitherto only given you 
hopes of the fortunate issue of the litigation ; but 
now I can tell with certainty that Ravenhurst is 
still Katharine's own. You look surprised— but 
it is even as I have said. The only drawback to 
her complete possession will be, that you must 
still be encumbered with your grateful guest, Sir 
Philij) Mowbray." 

** Sir Philip Mowbray !" cried both ladies i^t 
once; **youthen are the claimantof Ravenhurst? ' 

** My guardians, it seems, have been so. Lady 
Mowbray, when I was abroad ; but I am the 
claimant," continued he, approaching Katha- 
rine, ** and only wait your approval to call my- 
self the successful one, of what I value more 
highly than all the baronies of the British peer- 
age—the hand of my fair opponent." 

Lady Mowbray looked to her daughter, and 
saw on her face a soft response to the prayer of 
Sir Philip, and, in the fulness of her heart, the 
mother turned her mild face to heaven, in silent 
thanks to Him who had thus changed her hour 
of bitterness to one of the purest joy. 
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Sositivelyi pi" >f, evil. The eyes of society 
large appeal to he opening to tbe ^ppreciutign of 
Uie gijod kBgiTlsdge, ^4 we accordingly find 
mtiuplioqaj a^d aducatit^nql efforts eipandLqg, 
althoilgh. not fa^t enqugh to piy taste ; and we 
gie anxious tQ ditect stteDtiq4 tf what we con- 
ceive to be the chief hifl-drajjce? to crogreea, Wp 
iiay there see (wo kiudj of knowledge ; — there is 
a V''0'*ledge of honesty, ajid another of dia- 
hAncaty ; a knowledge of Ingenuity, aiid another 
of cunning ; « knoivledge of greatness, and 
»nothe( of meanneM ; a knowlc4s* 0^ morality, 
«Qd .qnothei of iEqmoraUtr. The grand error of 
society is, loo^^ing upon ijie latter kind of know- 
ledge fts a negative; in^i^ppoeing that, if positiye 
arrangcmenti for gooi} instruction be not made, 
qg ^rangem^nts ftt alj are made i that, if there be 
PQ good results, tjiere are no results; that, if 
the good ^acher ^oea pot educate the being, 
there i» i)0 education,. 

Never ^»i ^ greater o; « more fearful mistake, 
and never was expeiifnce turned to worse pur- 
Dose thyn in tl|.e ^ect# of (his mistake ; for, al- 
titoi^gh we coptinually ery oi}J ub'iuf our heavy 
bur4enB, few aip.oqgat UB Sep as yet many of the 
C^aes of t)ie)ie burdens or the proper remedy. 

There is iip negation in pature. The Seld \e{\ 
u^owed by the farmer i^ aowed with jveeds 
^ }are¥ wUJ gr^w whether jLf! whtat he ca^t ir 
<fX not. A careful huibuidman may do muc^i 
in the preparatioD of his ground to keep them 
^ownjTjut, iftherebe'no useful cultivation, the 
■weeda will grow stronger. Wherever there is 
Ijfe there will he activity ; wherever there is 
nerfe there will \>6 knoiriedge. If we engage 
tiie whple nervous energy in good pursuits, we 
Ui*U preTei(t eyU ; ^n^ S fi^^ ii^vpns en,er^ be 



dren and youths do nut e'ccp wh^uever tJie moral 
ti-acher la absent ; they, like adults, are the sub- 
iccts of continual sKneriences j ^heii sphere of 
knowledge, aa oura. Is ^Ivays increasing ; and 
humaUi lilie yegefab|e, veedi will grow while 
the husba;idmau sleeps. The cpnsequei]cea of 
gur blifidncs^ are ani(ua|ly exhibited In police and 
and poor-lftw union reports, and in the rstea tq 
which we are uecess^ily sutjectej to leprcss 
cringe and to sustain puupprs. 

The only sure remedy is a proper educp.doa, 
aifd pFopcr education can only be attained by 
regular a^d goQd fp&truction. 

We priie very highly that glorious band of 
men and women, who, after a week o( tail for 
eprthly bread, devote themsejves on the day of 
rest to the instruction of their neglected fellow- 
creatures. We aeknovfledge with gratitude 
their extensive usefulness ; but we are sure that 
none will be more ready than Sunday- schoel 
teachers Jo allow the ipsufficiency of their means 
alone, to form a goo4 national character. The 
theoretical teachings (even ta the regular 
attendants) fur a few hours on the Sabbath, 
however good, must in very many cases be 
completely overthrown by the evU expeiiehccs 
of tlje week. 

Our eatimale of the glowing and hearty be- 
nevolence exhibited in the va^t amount of vo- 
luntary exertion in the education cause i^ higher 
than words can express. We look back fifty or 
»ixty years to Che time when we had no Sundaj'. 
schools; when the efforts of Lanpaster and Bel! 
were yet to come ; we look around at the pr^ot 
time, and we find somewhere about 2,000,000 of 
youths under Sunday-acbooL instruction) 4^y~ 
schools r^eet, us onevpryside, wholly Or pprtJally 
supported by the beneyolenf, warm- heat leij pm- 
moteis of piorality and practical religion. >f* 
reScct ihat tlipre are, according to experience, 
twpnty-£ve ehances of the totally uninstructed 
falling into crime to one qf those who can read 
and write only ; and ive heartily bless the men 
whose exertions havepievcnted so piuch ex- 
penae and suifcring. We are quite qertain that 
there has been puch self-sacrifice, njuch 
arduous, untiring, and often not very attractive 
e>:ertion, to haye produced suth result^ ; and 
we are also certain that nowhere has more keen 
regret been felt than amongst the most active 
vtdunlaries, that they bayp nqt been able to 
accomplisl^ all th^t they could wish to I^te 
done. But they have done well ; tiiey have 
given some educatioij, brj have made us 1^ the 
necesaily for more; they have raised syBlemati: 
education into a primary family dufy^a duly 
which is only partly delegated to the school- ^ 
master, because of the greater economy ^tt^nll^t 
thereon! 

We have st}l! a vast amount of eyil m •ooiaty. 
It waa not to bo expected that isolated exertJona 
by individuals oi cpngregations would reach and 
purge every recess. We are aware that, if 
Scaven^ng was left to tlip intelligent bepevolence j 
of ijiose who know and fiaf ttio .consequences ofj 
uncleanness, our back streets and alleys wouji 
fare badly. They would dp well wfeo, und<r 
such circumstances, should sveep tlie main I 
streets ; and so have the eduoatipmata dgne well 
in .accoEn^li^ii|ig th^ mfia j»t>i^ ?t^^ VM 
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to oblif e flociftly to r^pognUe tb# duty of e^UCft* 
tion ; az)d W0 l^aye Utue ^ympfttby Yf^Xh thoaa 
on-lpQ^^eirs wbp fll^p t^i? hi^ndu 4t the r^iults of 
volwitwryiam, wd then go Hom? f»nd w»it tilj 
benevolence provides for th^r phildr^Q. Such 
p$tftiQ3 ren^ixid ^» of the man to whom 9. blanket 
wsm given in oharity^ ^nd who then asl^d the 
donor to mfike his bed. Some parties te)l U4 
that Yoluntftryisin is sufficient for the education 
of the people. Jf by voluntaryism is mcAnt 
willing performance of the educational duty by 
every parent, the present *t^t^ pf society and the 
agitation for education are §u^ciont proof that 
they who make the assertion are wrongi Th# 
mass of parents do not provide for the ed^ci^ion 
of their children! neither can they under present 
circumstances be expected to do so* Themielyes 
neglected Ui ypnth, they cannot appreciate the 
vah^ of good instruction; and wUl not giv? 
their n^oney for that which appears not to be 
bread. But if by voluntarism be meant the 
provision nciade and making by individual and 
congregational benevolence, th#n we say, possibly 
it inight be, if organized mi pur policp i^, giving 
s district to every party, But the same feeling 
which ha^ hitherto prevented the establishment 
of a nation;^ system is qnite sn^cient al^o to 
prevent any such mnon. 

Education i§ a primary duty and a national 
advantage; and, if this duty he neglected by 
parents* we maintain that, instead of being left 
to acpiient^^to the chance of benevolent co^- 
pisance and aympathyr— it is the duty. ^ it ;s 
tlie intisre^t, of society to step in and provide 
lyptemi^lcaily for the n^egl^oted phjeots. We 
have no right to expect a section pf oni^ feUow 
Ri^,and that section the best amongftns, to 
b^^ma t^e scapegoats fpr ih^ erring, and to do 
the dntieaof all thosa who like to enjpv the 
^vantages of society, and to shu^l^ off all its 
req1^r#m^nts in retnrn. 

If edi^ii^tion be a national advantage, the 
nation Pflght t? pay for it. Jf we be eiaike^ 
<»Powj^' we reply, duties should be equal tp 
rights; h$ who possesses most w'i^ reap the 
^eatef$ advantage in the worldly sense, and 
should iWI»Oit* W* 

A CHAP-^R ON CATS. 

»Y A JFJWENp TO DOOS. 

A?^DON mp. 
lady readers, for 
stating that th^e 
e^l h said to be 
(hyol4 vmh^) a 
doBn^estic friend, 
heaven saye th^ 
mmk ! who ^er 
he^rd of the 
friendship of a 
cat P Friendship it 
has none, e^:^pt 

for itself; and it 
rarely <ayer 
evinces any, ex- 
9t^ ]o4e^, to gfdn some end. X am th^ pos- 
Miser fitomoi tXm ^nest *' White Tom" that 
^er adom^d th^ til«s ; he is the oniy offspring 
^ a himfi moi^sr, apd i» one of th« meet ^ffmi- 
spoata br^to^ ti^toirer traced crea|ioaL-<rirhen 




iTeaUy beUaya^ati pf hU thp Mumi4f whjph 
ah»r0 the earth wi^h mm* the cat i^ im mpst 
singnlaFi the most mystwowii m^ v^ wwj 
fearful, I *m not learned npo» hey origwal 
history. She is by gpneraj consent, J bplipy^ of 
the feminine gender. 3y turning pv#r mi. @mt 
cyclopiedi^ I could probably maKe a P4vad<^ of 
erndition. But I am not ambitious pf bpiug 
opiVBidered erudite on matters feline. I haye 
not to inquire what roU tha P4t displayed in 
ancient history : whether Mpses pf Kehuph^ 

npvaar hi^d anythipg to do \yith nej; if i»hfi was 

knowi* tq thp Chinese dyn^tiep of jtia pr Song t 
whether she has appeared on the public jitag^ 
before royalty, like the lion ^nd thp elephant | 
whether she has founded f^ empire, liVe the 
wolf, or saved one, like the goose ; or whetWl^ 
any o( h^ ancestors were interred in thA 
catacombs. It is the cat pf the present qay 
>irith which X havp to ^, disconnected from his* 
tory> and in her own extraordinary character. 

Wh^t is her character i Is she a friend or an 
enemy ? Is she good or bad } "Who can tell J 
Who has fully made up his mind ? "Who haa 
not doubted, and debated, and ductuated } Amid 
more prominent topics of attention this creatnrp 
has been s^dly oyprboked. She W sn#^e4 
through the world i^ a thonsand or two ycars« 
and skulked out of puhUc notice in silence an4 
cellar?. She haa wrapped herself up in a mys- 
tery, and eluded calm and thorough investiga? 
tion, probably, in prder to escape taxationt 
Now that other and more importJWt a#airs aFQ 
disposed of— now that the liTpf th Pol^ has bppn 
looked for in vain, and gun-cotton been in- 
vented, and the com bill passed, and California 
found to contain mines of wealth — it is time to 
examine into the nature, intentions, habits, and 
occupations of that most wond^rf^l of the com- 
panions of women. 

Although I sh^^ n<4 seek intP t^e historical 
accounts of th^ cat, or waste time in genealogical 
researches, I cannot pass over the fact that 
there is sompthlng suspicioias, equivocal, and 
unearthly about her oHsin* Where did shA 
come from f Wh^t has sne done in t^e world ? 
What lyaa aha made f^r ^ Whi^t we h#r views ? 
Traditionary acconnta of her are d^rk and so- 
lenm. 3he has stolen into this world in no 
honest way. @he has h^d to do with people not 
to be mLBnUoned. Pier real character came out 
In the ancient ages. She used to sit upon eoffins, 
to suck the breath out of blessed little babies, to 
attend the midnight ofm^s of witches and 
wizards. O ! theri^ ara 4wi stori^ a^o^t about 
her past n^iadepda ; how people, evian adults, 
have awakened in t%a middle of night, and 
found one of tkm^ animals seated fiiently upon 
their breasfff, wi^ those tioo gr^at rot^d green 
gooseberry ppes gazing into ^ir facesu How 
corpses hay^ been locked in rooms, the ^irindows 
fastened, fireboards carefully put up at the fire- 
places, and thus left all night ; and how, when 
the people went to the apartment the next 
morning, put scranihled a hnge black V|ct— 
having entered, Q^ayen only knows h^w, And 
die^peared in the same way. This is the part 
jyhich tradition assigns her irom th^ e^li^et 
iBges > and ehe has performed ^ats undisr y^ 
peculiar cironm9t«n^B^ ! $ho h<9s bean fonnd ik 
atrange j^cea ^md eittraordinar^ icompfJiy* % 
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coUecCed and inquired into. I should be Borry 
to trump up old accuaadona againit one now 
gentraUy received in toeiety ; but my opinion is, 
thatthiilady haa had a^«(f_^-j>nii, irhose inti- 
macy doea not reflect much credit upon her in 
the present enlightened age; and this I say 
firmly, if all my children hare theii breaths 
»ucked for it thia Te^ night. 

The late Surgeon LUton waa pasaionately fond 
ofcata, anduaedti ftmuse himeelf by the hour 
together with his pets, after the labours of the 
day. He believed them to be capable of enter- 
taining friendahip foT man ; I maintain a cat 
lives only for herself. Her heart ia entirely oold. 
Her affections are interested and temporary. She 
haa little part or sympathy in your enjoyments. 
She jjurrs when you rub her back, but scratches 
you if jrou do not rub it in the right place. She 
performs you no service, but the cruel one of 
torturing poor liltle mice — the ferocious wretch ! 
She likes comfort, too. No sly monk ever 
stretched himaelf in quiet before the comfortable 
blaze, and ted on the fat and cream of the land, 
with more hearty zeal. But you get no thanks — 
and you acarcely, with all your caresses, bolster 
up anjlhins like a real acquaintance with the 
creature. She has her own secret haunts where 
you cannot trace her. She flies you when she 
U full. She cannot conceal the ingratitude of her 
cold and lonely nature. She communea with, 
you know not whom, in strange hours and 



'When solemn BtSllness reigns araimd, and 
ireuy toula to rest have gone ; whose midnight 
oreieB !b on roof-tops kept? The cats!— a' ' 
"drM thoae cau!" Well! What has she 
do there ! Go down into the cellar an hour after 
to search for something thrown aside amid old 
lumber, and you behold her two great greeu 
•Tea, all Sendish light audfiie, blouog on — 



from the innermoat recesi of the darkest hole — 
eachable places — alone — crouching, walt- 
Wbat the deuce has any honest pereon to 
do there ? You behold her sometimea stealing 
silently, stealthily, like some one on a guilty and 
mysterious misBion, amid the cobweb- hung 
beams of the garret ; nnd, if you have a room 
detoted to yourself — a pantry with sweetmeats 
andtreaaurea — all the keys in Christendom won't 
keep her &om a secret, close, thorough scrutiny, 
till she knows what every jar, and pot, and pan, 
and escrutoire contains as well aa you do. Are 
a straightforward, open- 
minded animal } 

very much struck with the supernatural 

curiosity of the cat last evening. I had been 

writing for several days with more than my 

usual diliHence, and among other papers upon 

my table lay the roanuacript of this very essay 

(which I am resolved you shall publish in spite 

of the very devil himself). Being tired, aa llie 

shadows of evening lowered, I withdrew my 

lair against the wall, closed my eyes, and com- 

:ised myaeif for a sleep. The fire burned 

■ightly, and, though the lamp waa not brought 

the coals rendered the objecta of the room 
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alight rustling noise awakened me, and I per- 
ceived that a large, dark-coloured cat had leaped 
cautiously npon the table from the sofa. As I 
opened my eyes he had just alighted with his 
face turned a little away from the place where I 
sat. 'ilie door had been accidentally lelt 
ajar, and the creature bad entered, and waa I 
proceeding inbcr customary examination, under ' 
the impression, I felt convinced by her manner, j 
that there was no one present. At first she did 
not move. She had landed on three legs, and 
had not yet put down the fourth. She waited a 
few moments, as motionless and still as any o[ 
the inanimate objects around her. She then 
turned her bead at the looking-glas«, then at the 
door, then look a aearching, cloae, guilty surrey 
around, without perceiving me, or peihapa be- 
lieving me asleep. Then commenced the eiami- ] 
nation of the papera, &c., on the table. She i 
loeked into my manuacripta — turned them over 
with her foot, trod carefully across the ink, acru- 
tiniied and left untouched the wafer-box, and j 
examined with the most ahaorhed and inquiai- { 
five attention the written page upon herself. All I 
thia wss done so eagacioualy — so thoroughly, bo I 
premeditatedly— so with the air of a midnight ^ 
spy — with so much human anxiety and appre- ; 
hension, and determination, that J could not but 
conclude that thIa creature knows a great deal 
more than we think, and has an interest in ob- 
serving our actions far beyond what has en- 
tered into our comprehension. How do we i 
know but that she can read! How do w« 
know what she ia put into our houses for i Who ' 
put her there ? Whom she commumcates with! | 
And what all this watching and sneaMng ii 
about ? She has a guilty look. Sbe acts as if ' 
she were ashamed of herself. She is obviously ' 
troubled in her conscience. She does not sleep ' 
o' nights. Sometimes, when accident has callw 
me froDvany slumbers, in those dead and aolenul , 
hours when mankind have, aa it were, aban- : 
doned the trodden globe to the mysterious tlungs | 
of nigbt— to the bat and the owl, and the voice- ' 
less and strange-buming atan — to T»poa», and 
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spectres, and unaccountable noises, and lurking 
murderers seeking compact with the evil one— 
when all good things are asleep, and de- 
fended by curtained mreams— I haye seen this 
same cat up and wider awake than ever, and 
about, apparently occupied in some unearthly 
commission — and, at my slightest motion — a 
whisper— phew ! off fly half- viewed things- 
fluttering, darting, scrambling — up, down, off — 
over fences, up walls, or through them, — a band 
of spectres— unable to stand the eye of anything 
human. 

I trust I am not an alarmist, but I wish to put 
people on their guard against cats. They are, I 
am convinced, in league with dark things. I 
only ask you to bring one of them out into the 
honest daylisht, and look into her face. Or 
catch her under a dark, table, and tell me then 
what you think of those two eyes. I believe 
they are more implicated in the affairs of the 
world than we imagine. In short, that they are 
the intermediate link between the human beings 

and but a hint is sufficient. Take care 

what you say before them. Keep the felines out 
of your pantries and cellars, and mind how you 
suffer them to look into your private papers^ 

Who ever saw a dog pokine, and peeping, 
and starting, and watching, and stealing in and 
out of these holes and corners. You can't beat 
him into one of them. He's afraid. So should 
I be. So would every honest person be ! 

How unlike is the reputation of the cat to that 
of our good-natured and honest friend, the dog. 
Of the latter, what noble and heroic deeds are 
related! How he has saved the master that 
was drowning him, and licked the hand that had 
shot him in the act of his duty ! How many 
skulking robbers he has arrested — how he has 
fought and died in defence of those he loved — 
how many children he has dragged out of ponds 
and rivers ! What is there in man superior to 
his courage — his forgiveness— his magnanimity 
—his fidelity — his sagacity — his gratitude ? How 
beautiful, too, he often is ! What a face he has, 
sometimes, when he looks into his master's eyes 
for approbation ! Give him but a smile — a 
word— a caress, and all his faithful services are 
more than repaid, and he would meet death in 
its direst form at the slightest token of your will ! 
How he enters into the habits of his master! 
How he learns and accommodates himself to his 
ways ! You cannot make him so happy as in 
allowing him to serve you ; and, when you die, 
he dies of grief on your grave ! 

Who ever saw a cat do any of these tilings ? 
She lives only for herself; — that is a fact, which 
no reasonable person can deny ! 



PiBST BiiiLS OP Mortality. — ^These bills had 
their origin, it is said, in the visitations of the 
plague. Graunt, the oldest English writer on 
the subject, says in his treatise, published 1662, 
"I beUeve that the use of keeping these accoimts 
was taken from the plague, for the said bills (for 
tuj^t appears) first began in the said year 1592, 
being a time of great mortality, and, after some 
disuse, was resumed again in the year 1603, 
being the first year of King James's reign, and 
the great plague then happening likewise. 

To hear thee praise patience is an immediate 
opportunity for its exercise. 



POBTEY. 

THE EARLY 8PEING. 

BT J. B. WALKBR.] 

She's yenturing out in the noontide ray. 
And donning herself in green buds f^j ; 
There's a shyness about her as cold winds creep. 
And through chilling mists she seems to weep. 
But again she smiles in the fickle gleam. 
On southern banks by the woodland stream. 
Scattering her youug pale infant train 

Of snowdrops white 

From her robes of light. 
And then flies laughing over the plain I 
Beauty is bom wherever she rests. 
Though snowstorms frown on the mountain crests; 
Under the holly the crocus is springing, 
High in the air the wild lark is singing ; 
The farmer is gathering wick and weed. 
Mending his hedges or sowing seed. 
At thy musical call the florist awakes. 
And the angler hies to the distant lakes ; 
All longing to revel beneath thy wing. 
And to taste of thy freshness, joyous Spring ! 
Fair young loveliness, gladly I trace 
Each glance and look of thy vernal face ; 
I love to steal fix>m the nouse of men. 
And peacefully roam through copse and glen. 
Till the footsteps of Spring once moie I ken I 
In my cottage garden I welcome thee. 
When my boy shoufes out in his childish glee, 
" Oh, father, my bluebells are sprineing now ; 
Sweet things, they have liv*d through frost and snow; 
How the lilacs are budding, the woodbine too ; 
These crocuses, they will be golden and blue." 
And his young heart leaps with a joyous bound. 
That the first love-gifts of Spring he's found. 
Welcome I thrice welcome I so lov'd art thou, 
Hope wreathes thy green blossoms o'er her brow ; 

As the soft wind sighs 

From its western skies. 
We paint the bright future, its hues are thine : 

What heart can despair. 

And see thee so fair, 
Dancing where'er the glad sunbeams shine t 



THE LAST BEQUEST. 

BY 1. H. 

Of Cleoeland'house Academy , Barnes, Surrey, 

When I am dead, and, far below, 

I lie a mass of senseless clay, 
Let none approach me, friend or foe. 

But let me rest till judgment-day. 

Let it be some deserted spot. 
Where human foot will never tread ; 

Oh, there unnoticed let me rot. 
With nought but Heaven o'er my head ! 

Oh, let no marble tell each deed. 

Nor epitaph my virtues sum ; 
'Tis little on this earth we need. 

And nothing when we dust become. 

Let none disturb my silent rest. 
Nor o'er my tomb my death bemoan ; 

Let me be numbered with the blest 
When I am gone to my last home. 

May God who deigned to sinful man 
His son to send, that by his death 

We all might live, grant my short span 
Of life be crowned by his last breath. 

Vernet and Voltaibe. — When Vemet, the 
celebrated painter, visited Voltaire for the first 
. time, the author thus addressed him : ** Welcome, 
M. Vernet ! you are rising to immortality, for 
neyer were colours more brUliant or more durable 
than yours ! " The painter replied, ** My colours 
can never vie with your ink ! " and caught the 
hand of Voltaire, which he was going to kiss 
with reverential awe ; but the poet snatched it 
away, modestly saying, " What are you going to 
do ? Surely if you luss my hand, I must kiss 
your feet." 

Bethlehem is the suburb of the new Jerasal^n 
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POPXJLAB PAf TIMES. 

SohaUm to Rebui^by Hazeppa^—I-nccm^ehen^- 
biUty; N'Uncio; T-alc : E-tnaucipation ; L-con; 
L-irelihood; B-Utefi 0-Mia!idra; T-uberofe.-— 
InltlaU, ** Inttlltet." 

ArutperM tt> ffauiieal PertOfU^es.—l, Admiral j 

2. Capialii} 3. ItldsMpmati ) L BoaUwain; 
6. Mate; 6. l^iUt, 

^w#iMfl ft) Cbn4WWfhf»i*.-«"L Pdxj 2. Blake; 
S.Mouff; 4. Tatti 5. THrefed; 6. Glove, 

SohUumi to Girls* CMHkm Nam^s 6y, Glenny.— 
1. Adllln; 1 AWbella; S. Bertha; 4. Brlged. 
6, Catharine ; 6. Chrtillttll ; 7. Bototht « 8. Maraaret . 
Oimma; \0. l^enelopc*; 11. thlflli ; 12. Sarah; 

An$VBer$ to ff^xmts of Tbtftn* i*^ oter Last.— 
1. Stock-port, In Cheshire ; 2. w atermduth, Bfevon ; 

3. Birch-ham, Norfolk; 4. Green-hammcr-ton, 
near York; 5» Monk-awear-mouth, Durham; 
6. Newmarket. 

Anitoen to 0)fnuidrum$t hy Qlenny. — 
1. Lemon-Melon; 2. Pea^Ape; 3> Tea-Eat; 

4. Tap-Pat ; 5. Aunt* Ant ; 6i Be IWBeli 

Header, can'et thou eoneelvte the ifoH^ " fbt *Ver ?" 
But nd ! the qucitloh ahd the hbpe ate talh 1 

ImpoBilbllUy mocks tnlhe ehdeavout ! 
Tfry when thou wilt, a blank will e*er remain. 

<< For ever I " 'Tit a thought ef whelming might ; 

Thb FiBtT in its sublimity awb dbpth of night i 

Trb nbxt ! 1?here'B hidden music in the word ! 

Swvet to the ear as tummer to the bees I 
Blest Bound ! the loveliest I ever heard, 

Dear as bright, verdant fbliage to the trees ! 
BlesBcd b6 he t^hn Coiii'd that Heaven-botn sound, 
Than which no sweeter in our language may be found^ 

The days of ehildhoi^ ! Gems of happiness ! 

Alas 1 that they so speedily should ny I 
Those daye were nree from sorirow ahd distress, 

And all our founts of |B[rief and care were dry ! 
Then no portentous visions rose before uS) 
And ohen, when we calmly slept, the whole 
watch'd o*er us ! 

M0Y8* CHIIIST1A>N NAMES EXf RESSED BT ANAGRAMS, 

»t GLENNY. 

1. I am ill W ; 2. tJ had stop ; 3. To mash ; 
4. Baby ran ; 5.0! fine cab j 6. Her rich pots ; 
7. I letd A ; 8. One earl; 9. I fan A B ; 10. Tind 
a rod N ; 11. Dig one ; 12. Gin wood ; 13. Oh ! acre ; 
14 Horoot; 16. A gin suit; 16. WiseL; 17. Met 
what ; 18. A rum ice ; 19. In heaps ; 20. I do here. 

REBUS, BY QLENNY, 

Complete^ I'm part of man's dress ; 
If beheaded, I lire thee a grain ; 
A small ptebdsmon ton have. 
If you*U only behead me again. 

CHARADES, BT PBRTINAX. 

1,— My fltst is a destructive element ; my second 
is what many persons aW in want of ; my whole is 
to be fb«Bd in etety dw^liHg^hoUse. 

B.*^ J first ia a name wMoh is eften api^ed to 
iHa9i» letraials ) my seecmd It aevni-ninlks of tiie 
Wor4 teclinioal; and my whole ia a fi^writo plM» 
of i^usement in 1^ metropolis* 

)io— My first is the oontrary of erooked; my seooad 
ia Wlkat most boys wear ; mf whole is occasionaUy 
pXiX on nhru^ persons, 

4.— My ftrst » a member of )-ont ann t my second 
is used by earptnters ; and my whple is an instru- 
intnt oftoitttx^ 

<k^-»4iy iirst Is (bind fai tbe boweU of tbe ear^ ; 
wy aeeond is a useful artisan ; and my frM* Is a 



MISCSIiLAKBOUS BBADmOS* 

Works aP Ar* .— Mr. tondet, H^olc natt* to 
aft artist isj we doubt not. familiar to many of 
out teadert, has cotitihtied his ingctilous 1*^^' 
ahd has recently ptoduced some rery effectlte 
and pleasing specimens of mrt. As thet are 
hotel and cnrtons, we think a tiotice of mem 
inay interest onr teadert. lliose Which We hate 
had the gratlfieatloli of inspeetiiig cotislst not 
ohlT of •• pytographle," ot ^ l?okfef drawings/ 
lU fliey afe BoilieWhat tmCeretaottlouSly teitned, 
but likewise of some very tasteful cartings m 
itoty. Among the fotmet may be metitlondd a 
sweet little subject, a Magdalen, which « htoftt 
on wood With iron wites, and has & higwy- 
flnished ahd delightftil effect. Mt. Kinder has 
also, more recently, completed, in the same diffi- 
cult ahd ingenious style; a study ttom the Fretich 
school of lithography, done likewise bn hoTse- 
chestnttt Wt)od, as Well as the head of d cWdcin 
paper, atid a drawing of a hull on ivory. Thele 
pytogrftphs all display much labour in their pet- 
ftjrmanee, combined with great taste hi their 
completion, twt) cartings in Itort by the sanle 
gefatleman deserve high praise. The one is that 
of a Magdalen, and displays much elegance and 
elaborateness of finish. The subject of the Otha: 
is taken f^om Goethe*s " Herman and Dorothea ; 
and is eutltled *The Mutual Pitchers of 
Lbte* i— 

•• The steps they both descended; down they sat 
Upon the \^all : but sat the maid not long : 
Bte Sloftpefl to lavfti and Herman stoopM te m, 
And, by tbe firmament reflected. play*d 
Their forms within the waters." 

An tttdian-itik drawing, *The Market Girl,' 
exhibits Mr. binder's artistic talent and perse- 
TtfraAoe in another style. It is evidently a wwrk 
of much labour, the entire subject being stippled 
throughout in what is called dot-sti]^^Ung. 
Another similar drawingj from a large print pub- 
lished many years ago by Alderman Bowl^ ^ 
also a yery pleasing example of the art. Indeed, 
all display the taste, ingenuity, and laudable 
perseterance with which Mr. Kinder follows his 
emrious experiments* He has already succeeded 
in producing some charming works of art, and 
proceeds with an unwearied application which 
promises still farthw and more marked success. 
GNjieot's Anbwbb. to thb Fbbnch SoeiAi- 
i8TS.-^MaiadRd is not merely a series of in- 
diridnals called men ; it is a race* which has a 
common lilfe, and a general and pK^ressive des- 
tiny. This is the distinotiye eharacter of man, 
which he alone of created beings possesses. And 
why is tlBs ? It s because hnmui inditidosls 
are not isolated, nor confined to tiMnselteB, and 
to the point they occupy in space or time. They 
are connected witii eacn. other ; they act upon 
eachoth^ by ties and by means winch do not 
require their presence^ and which oaUite theta. 
H^ee the sucoessiiw genoations of men sre 
InJted togetliBr sa unhroken sveceBsion. 'Hie 
^enMnent tmion aod pragreBstye deTeltfj^Deat 
whic^ afri the cmise^TOrces of this vmhiokai 
snaccessiimofiBantomant and gewaratilm lege- 
asfneioii, characteriBe the human moo. T%^ 
eobstitute its peculiarity mtd its gt«itneB^ and 
MMurk man for sovereignty in this w^orld, dnd fer 
immomdity beyond it. FkottitlKis Atfe ^tliarited, 
Mid )>y this stfe foonded, tkt teuily and the 
state, property and inhflrihimfs cmaOtf^ hit 



f AI^ AKb tttsAfilsrdls. 
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■wfijbh conatiWle the eStended aha perjiefiiiil lilij 

(a{iia diaapbeat-ance 6t individiial meii. Iri the 
sodalitpublii: aU this censes to exist. Meh tie 
faae isolated aha ephenletal beings, who tkpueal' 
iii lUU liie, and on tku earth the ecene ot'life, 
biiljF fa Idke Iheii siibeiBtciice b.hd their pUnsiife, 
^hfof tiduelf gtone, «acli b^ the saSis right, 
Rod without any end pi piupqae bejlohd. This 
ispfecU^IJr tbg cbhdltipii of thblowEt atiiiSUs. 
ABoiig theib th^fo Sxlsts nb tie, Hti influence, 
which Burrirea the indiSldlifll, and eilend* lb 
m ,raiW;^ There 16 no jlerlfiaiient appropriation, 
d3 hefedltafjr ItanslmsBioh, no utiity nor |:iro- 
jifega.ih tnc life of the Jpei^icB ; .hothihg bilt 
mdiTidiials ttno appear ajl3 thett Tanish, seizing 
on theit (l&lB&ge tljeljr {loitioh of the good 
tliiags of t)le 6itih arid the pleasures of life, 
ac<!ofdLbJ; Vb th^ cbmblfled mCaaure of their 
nanta aild tbeir stt^bglli, which, According to 
them, SohiUlUlfe theit iighi.'* ~ Democracj/ in 

As tnitREititit RbLib of A^tiatitt bte 
been turn^ iip oh the fMm citlled Addle Mill 
Fiha, fiotr tehahted bj Ur. E. Eddisdn, of 
Leeds, bf soibe men he has employed draining 
land titers. It it & ver^ perfect Koman or Saxon 
fofin, he*n out of stone, about seven, feel long, 
two feel wide, and l*o feet deep, ohe of the finds 
being a little wider than the other. It appears 
tohafe betii cut entirely with a pick, and shDws 
the marks of the tool very perfcclly. It ■was 
^ikoVered by the workmen in cutting for a 
iixi, and the uppet aide of the coffili-lid was 
Ecarcely two feet undn the surface of the field. 
Thefieldiu which it was found ia about half a 
mile norUi of Addle Church, on the right side of 

the »t»d leadihg tu Eccup, and distant two fields 
fiofti the road. Jrbm the circumstance ot the 
remains of a Roman camp being yet very dis- 
tinct in a field neaC the mill, it is conjeettued 
that this may be the coffin bf an officer t>r some 
important person who was buried there at an 
ouipoBt of the encampment. 

A GEirurtiB Yakkee.— -"Hallo, my goodftteild, 
ranyou inform mehow far it is to the next house i " 
Jonathan started up, leaned on his hoe-handle, 
rested one foot on the gambril of his siniBier leg, 
and leplied, "Hallo, jourself! ho*'d dew? 
Well, I guees I can. 'Taint near aa far as it 
uied to be afore they cut the Woods sWSy ; Ihbn 
it A-as generally reckoned four tfilles ; but now 
the sun shrivels up the road, and don t make it 
niive'ntew. 1*116 fust house you came to, though, 
h a b«m, and Uie neKt is a haystaekj but old 
HiMkins'a house is on beyont. You'll be sure to 
mbet his gals long before you get there j tamal 
rompins critters, they plague oUr folks mor"'~ 
itUttlE. HitsheepgltliitoouiijrcHHi'ds. Dad 
the dOg alter the sheep and ittS uter the gals, and 
W8 way he makes the wool and I the petticoats 
fly, is a sin to snakes." "Iseeytlu are in- 
tia6A to be fteetious, young than ) pra^ tell i 
hav it happeiia that one oi your legs is shar 
thm Miotlierf" "I neter 'lows anybody 
tteddle WlUi my grasa-tanglers, mialer ; I 
leein' it's you, 1 11 tell yon. I was barb so ... 
my tickerlei request, so that when I hold a 
stougli I oui go Wit^ one foot in the forrer and 
niUier t6n the land, and not Ibp aver ; besides. 
ik ooureUieiit iriteii X mow louud a ^de hill. 



Very goBd, ifldeScl \b.6^r 9l 
oh this year f" ''They dS 
digs "ein out ! and tliere'fl i 
'eni in each. hill. "Bdll 
ceife.''. " Tea 1 1 know it. 
iome whoppin' bttie-nosea i 
there, add ibey ftoiirifihe 
theseslotitgrowia'ohtpfspi 
they coiiMn't begin to ieep 
be pretty stout, kni) I stHi 
atford i bettef Rat thlifi yoi 
't nothiu' ; it's all in 
ehit%Bahl)i'reti£ioil^ 






"You'v. 



>, I sKould giieai^" 
bom'd and got ttl^ 1 
house, but iii J iletiVe plafie 
you say It is abotlt three ii 
nest house?" ""iel.Btt" 
doii't beliteve it's groWd lAiich shbltef Since." 
"Much obligfed; good by." 

CouaECT SPEAtiNiJ AKD WRiTiiiB.— We fid- 
vise all yoilng people to acquire in &a:lf life 
the habit of liaihg good language, both in 
speaking and Ailting, and to BBandon as early 
as poBsible the U'ae of slahg wbcds and phi'ftsel. 
The longer they livB the more dSfflclill the aS- 
quisition bf sUi^h l^giiage will be ; and if the 
golden age of Jbulh— the proper Jeasoh tof the 
acqulsitioh of IftogUage — be passed in itfi abiise, 
the unfortunate Victim of neglected Mucation 
ia very probably dbbhied lb talk Wihg let life. 
Mbney ia not necessary to procure this tdUci- 
tion. Every mah has It his po*eI. ttfi has 
merely to use the larlguage whiitte Itads iil- 
stead of Ihe slang which he heata. 

CaVehns. — Cavetna so frequehlly fbUiid In 
Wountains have been formed by earthquakes, 
by water, by the middle fciiikiiigt of portioila 
of the eailh, ahd by subterraneous fii'es. They 
are variously formed, and someoflhedi ai<e very 
deep, even exceeding lOOD feet ; others extend 
horizontally to a great length. The stalactite 
columna, and cilt^oiis concietione, fomied by tlie 
dripping of water Frblfi their sides aiid roofc, 
frequently give ittuch beauty to their interiors ; 
and, when illuminated by torch-light, iflake a 
magnificent add damitig spectacle. 3ome ca- 
verns have streams of water running through 
them; others emit peculiar vapoura ; aolhc have 
clear springs, and others are traversed by 
winds ; curioOs petrifactiohB, boaea, and teeUi 
ot aJiimals, hate beeh found in caverha, tthioTi 
must have been long deposited there. The 
caverns of CTastleton, Poole, and Fingal ate the 
most remarkable in Great Britain ; that bf 
Sturth in beland, Ombos Sn Egypt, bel Caflo 
and PuKzuolo near Kaplea ; those of Mount 
Pilate ia Switzerland, that of the Sorcerets in 
Cerennes, of Saiksenberg near Basle, of tile 
Dragons in T)aimstadt, the Labyrinth lii Creti, 
and the Grotto of AntiparoS. 

Who is Louib pHitiiPE ?— Mons. St. fiilaffe, 
formerly editor of La Francs, in a lecture re- 
cently delivered at Wakefield oh "The I^^iich 
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ia Philippe U 



. Which clearly proved lhaVt*o 

days after the birth of the real Loius, Vii T^Xj, 
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he was esudiaiiged for the child of an Italian 
gaoler, named Caipini, whose son the late Mo- 
narch of France was in reality, and not the son 
of a Duke of Orleans. If this were true, it 
might, according to the theory of hereditary pro- 
pensities, account for the sordid and grasping 
character of the ex-King of the French; but then 
Philip Egalit^, his reputed sire, was as thorough- 
going a scoundrel as the world ever saw. 
^Vhether the story be true or not, it is quite 
certain that Louis Philippe was yillamously 
fathered. 

LitSkabt Cttbiositt.— The following has been 
handed to us as a copy, verbatim et literatim, of a 
letter from the yenerable Calcraft, the London 
executioner. It was addressed tp the und(dr- 
sheriff of the coimty, and relates to a recent 
execution :«** London, Sept. 6, 1848. Sir, — I 
received your letter from Mr. Cope, and accord- 
to your request I have answered the same, 
statmg to you that you may depend upon mv 
attending upon you on Friday evening, the 15th 
of September, and I do not now I can come on 
any other terms than I did before, as whe was on 
werry good terms. Everything tohent on very 
eomfortablef and to the satisfaction of every one 
present. So I remain, yours respectfully, N. 
Calcbaft." The honest functionaiy has over- 
' looked at least one exception in the last sentence ; 
but he, perhaps, thinks it a "comfortable" and 
"satisfactory thing to get neatly ** turned off." 
The italics are not in the original. The " terms" 
* on the previous occasion referred to were fifteen 
guineas for a similar job to the one treated of 
above. 

Hospitality. — Civility seems part of the na- 
tionfd character of the Highlanders. Every chief- 
tain is a monarch, and politeness, the natural 
product of royal government, is diffused from 
the laird through the whole clan. The High- 
landers carry their hospitality to a great length. 
If a stranger should happen to come in the 
night-time, they would cheerfully resign their 
own bed for his accommodation, if they had no 
other to give him. I have known several in^ 
stances of this, otherwise, I must freely confess, 
I would never have believed it : so much are 
we prejudiced, so little knowledge have we in 
general of the character of other countries, and 
so tardy and jealous are we to allow and enume- 
rate their virtues. 

Female Dress.— The dress of the gay and 
fashionable ladies who frequented the public 
diversions of olden times was not very decent or 
becoming. It was thus described by Knyghton 
in the year 1348 : — " These tournaments are at- 
tended by many ladies of ^e first rank and 
greatest beauty, but not always of the most 
tmtainted reputation. These ladies are dressed 
in party-coloured tunics, one half being of one 
colour, and the other half of another ; meir lir- 
zipipes or tippets are very short ; their caps re- 
markably little, and wrapt about their heads 
with cords ; their girdles and pouches are orna- 
mented with gold land silver; and they wear 
short swords called ' daggers' before them, a 
little below their navels ; they are mounted on the 
finest horses, with the richest furniture. Thus 
equipped, they ride from place to place in quest 
of tournaments, by which they dissipate their 
fortunes and often ruin their reputations." The 
' headdresses of the ladiea imderwent many 



changes in the course of this period. They were 
sometimes enormously high, rising almost three 
feet above lAie head, in the shape of sugar-loaves, 
with streamers of fine silk flowing from the top 
of them to the ground. Upon the whole, we are 
fully persuaded that we have no good reason to 
pay any compliments to our ancestors of this 
period, at the expense of our contemporaries, 
either for the firugality, elegance, or decency of 
their dress. ^ > .. 

A chan^^'of dungeon is often called freedom; 
thus the bird is free w^o is let out of the cage 
into the roono^'whi^h it hangs. 

Th$ property of rich men, formerly, before 
banks and manufactories and commerce became 
popular, consisted principally in agricultural 
stock. The elder Spencer, in his petition to 
Parliament in the reign of Edward II., complains 
of the outrages committed on his lands, and 
reckons among his moveable property 28,000 
sheep, 1000 oxen, 1200 cows, 500 cart-horses, 
2000 hogs, 600 bacons, 80 carcases of beef; 600 
sheep in the larder (the three last articles were 
probably salted provisions), 10 tons of cider, and 
arms for 200 men. In the following reign, in 
1367, the stock on the land of the Bishop of 
"Winchester appears, by inquisition taken at his 
death, to have amounted to 127 draught-horses, 
1556 head of black-cattle, 3876 wethers, 4777 
ewes, 3451 lambs. — Wade's Bistory of the Middle 
and Working Classes, 

The philosopher's stone was the foundation of 
many a madhouse. 

We hang upon Time a bdl, as ' we do upon 
animals, that we may know its movements. 

NOTICES TO C0BRESP0NDENT6. 



AU oommunieeUions for the Editor of ** TeUes and Beadings 
for the People** must he directed to No. 10, Orant^^ourt, 
Fleet-street; and post-paid. 



Maby BLANB.—Multiply 43 hj 43, and you iwill get 18^. 

"', Multiply 
44 by 44, and you will get 1936. 



The difference between 1849 and 1936 is 87. 



Atticus. — Thanks for your communication received on 
the 8th inst. ; you will see what you have sent.' 

MuoaiNS. — We are not aware that you are the««al original 
*' Joe Muggins " wJiat ke^ps the dog ; but really your dog- 
gerel will not suit us. Thanks. 

Mabcus Sbcundus. — Thanks; in the course of a number 
or two, as we have several on hand. 

Pbbtinax. — Please to transgress whenever you feel dis- 
posed ; our time belongs to our kind Mends. 

J. C. T. Vauxlc— Declined. 

J. C. B. (Southwark.)— We cannot give you the inlonu- 
tion you require. Apply to the Sunday Timest BsitsIAfet 
or the Era. 

Jane. — Your lines are very faulty ; we should not have 
said so had you not requested an answer. DecHDed. 

J. W. — Your scraps wiU appear in the course of a number 
or two. 

J. A. S. (Con^leton.)— ^I^e will use what you have sent, but 
cannot say m what number they will appear. 

Mb. Lumpus. — ^We cannot insert what you have seot; it is 
too good a way to advertise a publication. Your second 
conmbution, uke your first, wul not suit our columns. 

Jane 8.— Do not use any nostrums. In the course of a few 
numbers we will give an article on cosmetics whiefa may 
edify you. 

Martin H. (Leeds.)— The assembled forces under Napo- 
leon Bonaparte at Boulogne, intended for the invasion of 
England, consisted of 172,231 infantry, and 930S cav^; 
his flotilla numbered 2413 vessels, aiod was manned by 
16,790 effective men, and they were provided witb stores 
and ammunition. 

C. B.— Thanks. 
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THE LAST KING OF ULSTiiR. 
{f^muied on a LdnetaAire Tradili 



[TLSTER. 



.On itorr lies in the timM of Elizabeth,— the 
'"t^^iMd Qneen Bess" of immortal memoTj, — 
]*i*ii cMrilry was the passion of the hour, and 
,Mni(n and Mt damea basked in llie aunahine 
jtJtojalfsTour; whenNalnre reTelled free from 
wiion tread of oiTilization; beforeEngland was 
"'up mlo Tary minute sections by railroads 
•oOMnala: before all these, we must draw hack 
■jwi imaj^stion, gentle reader. 
Libaskmnifhea in Ulster were raging stdll with 
n<nogit7; and, although the connttr might, 
ffpnetal, belsatd to be eultjugated, yet the 



excitable nature of ihe Irish waa the frequent 
cause of danger to the Queen's troops. War waa 
there in all its destruoliye horrors ; many of the 
ancient Irish families had fled ; estates were con- 
Bacated ; and reports were rife in Qreat Britain 
tha»the King of the province had taken refuge 
in the hilly districts of Lancashire. Scouts aSd 
soldiers infested the interior, but all soatch was 
unavailing, though here and there a spy would 
bring iiilfltigence of suspected trMtors in the 
neighbourhood. Hunted about, no place was 
secure to him ; and, at the time we first intro- 
duce him to the reader, we find he has taken a£ 
a resting-place, Healey Wood, near Rochdale. 
Fatigued and almost famished, he sat beneath 
the umbrageous coveiing. The evening was 
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beautiful ; the moon might be partially seen 
peeping between the broad masses of foliage, 
and now and then a silvery cloud would float 
by, transparent, thin, and hazy; the shadows 
cast by the trees were deep, seeming black stains 
on the mossy carpet; gigantic ferns shot up 
around the hollow trunk on which he sat ; while 
the black brushwood lent a dark and mysterious 
appearance to the place. Bred in a legendary 
land, fed by superstition, his mind was thoroughly 
poetic, and oft he would give way to a dreamy 
waking sleep, which conjured o'er and o'er the 
dread phantoms of family tradition. Many a wild 
legend, heard in childhood, came to memory 
yiyid and distinct ; he looked around once more, 
and, satisfied of his security, fell again into a 
drowsy state of half consciousness. In fancy he 
saw the spirits of his ancestors, whose deeds had 
been recounted to him as a nursery tale ; each 
shadow passed mournfully by in slow progress 
sion, so close that he could have touched their 
flowing robes and scaly armour, which clanked 
dismally in the hitherto unbroken silence, The 
stately train drew to a termination i in th« last 
he saw the outward semblance of himself: no one 
followed. He watched the vanishing ptoces- 
sion with ardent gaze, his eyes almost leaving 
their tenements ; the shadows disappeared in thQ 
recesses between the thick fbllagei and he heard 
the low moan of the wind sweeping through the 
thicket; it seemed a funeral knell, and chilled 
his soul with horror \ fbr this vision recalled to 
his memory an ancient ban — long ago uttered in 
the halls of his fathen—- predicted to f)ftll on the 
last of his line: shoidd It oe hb ! He trembled — 
the fierce, the redoubtable warrior tremble4^- 
and a tear of anfttish dropped ttom hit strained 
orbs. Looking around, tne moon had niade her 
appearance more lUlly, and his eye presently 
rested on a spailUint stream^ upon which played 
the broken rays of tn« Queen of Night. Thither 
he bent his steps to lat* Mfe fevered brows in the 
glittering waters. *^ Ha t a moan 1 what dusky 
form fioats along the waters } — a body ?" With- 
out further hesitation, tha brave youftf chieftain 
plimged in, and scarce a momenl bad dimsed 
before he stood upon the bank, hk tmik ^neir^lng 
the delicate and broadly-rounaed waist of Maude 
Healey, rescued providentially from a watery 
grave. By simple reatdratlves he brought her to 
sensibility. Faint and agitated, she dung to him 
for support ; he bent over her, and* as he saied 
into her beauteous eyes, he was ftiseinateS and 
spell-boimd, and could not move. Maude wmt 
beautiful, and the situation was romantic ; Love 
had struck his shaft deeply in his heart — sud- 
denly, vet firml;^. When she fully compre- 
hended her situation, she shrinkingly oisengaged 
herself and timidly inquired the name of her 
gallant preserver. Doubting for a moment, he 
looked in her angelic face, beaming with siogpli- 
city ; and he could not doubt but thai he had a 
faiths Mend. Xiove spurred him on, and he 
Unburdened all his misfortunes unto her ; and, 
yielding to the impulses of his nature, confessed 
his love and asked h» pity. Her pity was rea- 
dily granted, and an intense feeling of interest 
nigh to love had taken possession of her bosom. 
She urged him to fly> and warned him of the 
danger of his situation ; but she yielded to his 
earnest solicitations to accompany her to the 
borders of the wood. Airived at the boundaries 



of safety, their parting was hastily yet feelingly 
made ; a new sensation had risen in each bosom, 
hitherto imknown. 

Our hero wandered wildly through all the in- 
tricacies of the forest, scarce knowing whither 
he went. For days and weeks the unfortunate 
travelled on. Beset on every side with enemies, 
subsisting solely on the hospitality of the pea- 
santry, knowing not whither to turn again, he 
recklessly flew to the neighbourhood to which. 
his heart yearned. In that wood again he sat an 
altered man. Love had crushed him, — enmity 
had failed : he was a hopeless, wretched creature. 
Seating himself beneath a tree, he rested his head 
upon his hands, and gave way to the most tor- 
turing emotions. The thought of Maude Healey 
and of the curse, his doom, bore him dcwn. 
' Kelapsing into a revery, the time fleeted by ere 
, he was aware of the perils of his situation. He 
listened j they were upon him in another instant! 
The crackling of branches and the rattling of 
arms might be distinctly heard: they espied 
him ! But the royal fugitive was fleet as the 
mountain stag. 

We leave the pursuit, and wend our way to 
the ancient dwelhng of the Healeys of Healey. 
In a comfortable apartment, hung around with 
trophies won by Iht heroes of the family then 
Ion tf laid beneath the green turf, sate Sir John 
Healey and his lovely dauahter Maude, The 
maiden's Angers nmved slowly and mechanically 
as she plied her needle In working a piece of 
tapestry; her face was pale, and she appeared 
in a fit of moody abstraction. The good old man 
noted her altext}d appearance with sorrow, and 
yet he could not fathom the depths of her 
thoughts. 

•' Why, Maude, child \ " Maculated he, unahle 
longer to remain a mute spectator, " what ails 
thee, lass ? Thy malady is dangerous, methinks; 
thou need*st the physician's skUl I " 

" Nay, 'Us but a passing melancholy, my 
father ; wouldst thou so abuse the open, refresh- 
ing air ^ Healey, as to call in the leech's aidr" 
answered the maiden, endeavouring to force a 
smile, 

•* Well, daUf hter, since thy malady be not of 
the body* them must be that which miches in 
thy mind ! Onee xho\x oouldst make the welkin 
ring with songs which e'en the lark might 
envy ! " 

** We cannot always be blithesome as we wish^ 
sir, unless, indeed, we'd ouphen aid," saia 
Maude, smiling. 

** Child! chSd! thou wert not always thus. 
But haste thee out, Maude— haste thee out, and 
bring me not back upon thy face a bad repoit of 
Healey 's gentle breeset ! " said tii» old man, half 
banteringly, and then sank back thoughtfully ii^ 
his chair. 

Maude approached her father. She was awi 
that a disclosure of the real cause of her grii 
would well-nigh break his heart; for he 
loyal to his Chieen, and a stanch supporter 
the dignity of his fiimily : he took a pleasure 
conning Uiose old manuscripts whicli treated o 
the deeds of his ancestors, aad in gasing on th' 
ancient arms which surrounded him. Often, h 
these moments, he vronld exclaim, " Ah I bravej 
brave men ! ye are gone, 'tis tr«« ; but, nuoryi 
ye are living yet, and, like to glearious suns, sf * 
gilding geno-ation by gentfratton! £veiyKeai\ 
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i» tntoai^ lofftl; <ttiw mus^ it be «s long aftHetlef 
ttandi ! " And s» tht aged eire bsliared : tb« idea 
was interwoven with the usuder^t ohords of Ma 
Iteart; brtak but one strand oi tW oieebiwofk, 
the wkoie fabrio would roek on iu foundation 
and Ml heftrily. 

** Ah I what a falling off was there 1''-^ 

His. daughter'— the oily child, the pride of hiA 
hou80-*'lo7ed a xbbel I'-^for go they would style 
the unfortunate man and his partisans. 

The beauteous girl threw hi^ arms around the 
veteran's neck» and kissed his open brow ; then, 
bounding fxom the room, soon found herself in 
the open air. But ** the pious firaud" had batn 
too much for her s^isitive naturei and she, on 
saining the green shade, burst ini^Q a flood of 
tsars. Long did she weeps but it took a weight 
awaf from her heart, aad she looksd once more 
tranqnilly around her. The tali trees—as they 
rose towering,, extending fer away-^fiUed her 
with feelings of delight, as she again contem- 
plated the scene, with all her former pleasure 
and love for the beauties of Nature; and she 
eagedy drank in the sweets of th« blowing wild 
flewers. 

Bat there wfts a silent admirer also, not only 
of the wood in i^ glories, but of the maid in 
her simple beauty r^the brightest Flover of the 
Forest. A delieate and graceful curl had escaped 
from its customary nwting-place by the side of 
her to cheek, and was sporting onthebreeae 
in independence; the air was freshening, and 
had imparted a lustre to her cheek, long a 
stranger; her noble form was a model for the 
iculpttar, as she admiringly stood —unconeciovs 
of obsaryation. She turned » before her stood 
her deliverer— her stranger-Xove, He seemed sad 
and thoughtful, and respectfully waited until 
she spoke unto him, which was not imtil she had 
recovered &om a violent shock of surprise. Mui- 
tual inquiries passed. He explained to her the 
cause of his melanjcholyr^the ancient tradition, 
that, wherever the abiding-place of Ulster's la»i 
King, he should be unfortunate, and that all who 
lov^ him should perish I It was his doom, and 
a dreadful one, that whatever soul should take 
a lively int^est in his late should sink into the 
cold tomb ! Maude endeavoured to soothe him. 

" Would that thou hadst never known me I" 
exclaimed he, distractedly. 

" But I had thought that thou loved'st me ! " 
cried Maude, 

" XA>yed th#e !— ay, to madness ! Hush \ the 
pursuers are approaching; let us hasten to the 
thiel^et." 

Hastily they retreated into tb^ wood, where 
they hud scarcely secreted th^emf elves when they 
hsaid th# tr^smping of feet and th£ snorting of 
Ihe charge^rs close 1^ them. Panic-stricken, they 
heard, one of the officers propose again searching 
the wood; but the proposition was opposed by 
the othen^, his loompanions, on the plea that, the 
fiiea being already muph fatigued* any uynneces- 
cary majre^hing would but serve to unlit them for 
another axpeliition, in case it was required, on 
the following day, and urging the unlikelihood 
of the fugitire being again in such a dangerous 
hiding-place. This argimieni met with universal 
^(irohatiion ; for a journey through the wood 
k % W4« no pleasant matter ; and the party 

'*]iia h now np ^plafse of saf^y for thjce/' 



•ofitiy nmrmuited Ks^ot and ntunn^y ifeemMl 
to consider. ** Oh\ a thought katH •ntbMdoi^ 
head i ootoe with me. In mybim dasH tiierd 
is a place of security, anciently vaad £oc tbe dur- 
pose n^en the times were evon mote iroiihlM 
than now, in which thou mayst remsifi iii*safiMyt 
I WMD, until the storm is blown away, Whmt 
the excitement i* post, they will not wish thy 
life." 

** Thanks; sweet madam ; but, parohMlc«» I 
might bring trouble on ihtef" 

*< 'Tis impossible ; tha plAce dafiea dfiteetionw- 
so cleverly u it contriy^s and its ftziiteiiet m 
but knowa to my father and myself,^' 

For many months the fugitive took up his 
abode in the hidden closet, and was supplied 
with food most plentifully by the &ir hhnd of 
his young hostess. 3eai(ii iria wadt all oy«r 
Lancashire ani the a4i«^n^ «0iuitb«'«*Tof coiuwe 
unavailing ; ^ywcy house w^ p«er«d ijU0 by 1S^ 
searches, careless of rank 4)r circum^tMiQas* Ob» 
morning the housahold of JBir ^ohn weir« Mto^ 
nished by the appijoach of a compAny* demondr 
ing, in the j^mm of her Majesty, panmsioa to 
search the Hall« The domestias wove.tiuttidft- 
strieken*^thi»y ciould sc vce beli4»y# th« t^stimoay 
of t^ir eyes/j^Sijr Jolm Healey tha Loyal »«%- 
pected of harbouring a traltcHr I -^ Impossible ! 
Healey, incensed g]reatly» however, allowed th#iaa 
to proceed. All was supposed to be satis^aotorily 
examined, and ^e party were retiring with 
many apologies, when Sir John, irritated by 
their former mistrust, exclaimed ta«nl^gly« 

♦' Stay, gaUaat gentlem^il pray, stay! Per- 
tadventure the house of Heal^ y^t barboncs ^ 
knav#. Here is (me wore hidmg-plape whl^ 
seems to peri^x your sagacity : follow me; but, 
by Heaven, you, eiiaU risie tbis ! " 

They followed* Maude, pfde unSi i&etionlets 
as a statue, whj^ they h«d gone, sank fMftting 
upon the cold pavem^^at of the bi^. She was 
revived just i« time to view the d»Q%d^ul speo- 
tacle:— the pinioned figure of her Ipverr smr- 
founded by the guard, descef^ding the stair I He 
gazed wistfully upo« her, imd beftyed a deep 
sigh. The good old man, her £ath^, brdke o^t 
into loud and vehew^^t denimciations of her-.- 
tearing his grey hairs^ and shedding team Ucm 
those founts which, years ago, had long bew 
dried up^ It was an appalling sight { 

We would spare the reader the harrowing ciits 
for mercy uttered by Maude, even if it was m Uje 
power of ow pen to convey the beartrr^duig 
tones* She again s^k on the m^ble paT/9«»AD(> 
and rivalled its whiienec^ i^ the p^Uor ef J^ 
ch/eek. 

The prisoner was dragged «fway> despite 9i bis 
furious attempts to free himself fmd^yftsh the 
assistance of Maude. Carried to London, \m wes 
in^prisoned^ long in his narrow e#U ^ pined for 
her he foved. His gaoler was a ma^ pf kindly 
spirit, and would endeavoi^r, in his jplt^ way, to 
administer comfort \ but 'twas freedom he wished. 
He lingered miserably in his little wcwrjd ; soon 
he knew every nook and cranny in its confined 
limits ; not a scratch was there upon the rugged 
stone walls but was an old friend well remem^ 
bered. At length a pardon owne : it was said 
the Queen had been graciously pleased t^ set him 
at liberty ; but she could no^ restore his broken 
spirit. The seax of de^^^ii^ had worn its marks 
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«poa hii brow; yet the MUng <^ fofmer days 
bounded light end joyous through his dancing 
blood as he wended his way towards Lancashire. 
He arrived at the Hall ftul of hope. It seemed 
a picture of desolation ; for the old Knight was 
dead; the prerious day had seen him pass, with 
finrgireness on his lips, into another world!— 
Maude was still there ; but her health had under- 
gone such a ranse of calamity that she scarce 
was the same. Much as ill-fortune had changed 
the lovers, they recosnised each other instanuy. 
With a cry of joy, Maude flew to his arms and 
imprinted a kiss upon his cheek. He started, — 
her lips were cola as clay !— it was her death 
KISS l-^The doom wasfidJUled/! 



THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS AT VENICE. 

Naples is remarkable for its picturesque situa- 
tions, Rome and Florence for their treasures of art ; 
while Venice alone» which has no delightful 
scenery, and but few collections of art to boast of, 
poss e ss es , on the other hand, a peculiar charm 
which the cities above mentioned nave not — that 
of the romantic. Look, for instance, at the Place 
St. Mark, with the adjoining ** piazzetta." What 
can have a better title to the romantic than this, 
enclosed as it is on three sides by magnificent 
edifices ? This ** Place" runs down dose to the 
sea, the sprav of which, when it is agitated, 
reaches the pillars supporting the celebrated lion, 
the other the image of St. Theodore. On the left 
appears the loft v pointed steeple, and near it the 
Church of St. Mark ; in front of it, on metal 
pedestals, magnificently decorated, are planted 
three masts, bearing at their tops the arms of 
Morea, Candia, and Cyprus, from which, on par- 
ticular occasions, large red and white streamers 
float down to the eround. On the right, upon the 
roof of the palace uiat forms an archway, is the re- 
markable clock, with its large detached bell, upon 
which, at noon and midnight, two metal giants 
strike twelve prodigious blows with ponderous 
hammers. 

Venice was formerly considered the great 
bookmart of the south, and the traveller was ac- 
customed at this place to complete his collections 
of Italian books. It was from the port of Venice 
that Milton, the poet, sent to England the lite- 
rary treasures which he had collected during his 
Tesidence abroad ; and from this same port 
Evelyn consigned his ample collection of books, 
works of art, and works of natural history. In 
the last century the English Consul at Venice 
formed principiJly in this city the excellent li- 
brary which was the foundation of the splendid 
collection of books munificently presented by the 
King to the British Museum. Shakspere and 
Otway have both celebrated Venice in their 
plays. 

While Venice flourished, as long as the Secret 
Tribunal of the Three held its awftd sway over 
the republic, the gloom of mystery hung over 
the Bridge of Sighs, and the gondoliers, as 
they shot their light barks beneath its lofty arch, 
shuddered and devoutly crossed themselves ; but, 
now that the reign of terror has ceased, Uie secrets 
of this mysterious passage, unknown to any but 
the gaolers (whose secrecy was bound by fear 
of death), are exposed on application to the 

gize of every curious visitant to Venice. The 
ridge of Sighs connects the Ducal Palace 



with the State Prison; over it have passed the 
thousandvictimswhomthe state jealousy of the 
Council of Three consigned to torture or to death* 
and whose groans were lost in the dariL recesses 
to which it gave ready access. The awful secrecy 
which attended the political punishments of 
the Venetians was much assisted by this com- 
munication, which prevented the accused from 
being subjected at any time to the public gaie. 
The "Bridge" is considerably elevated above 
the water, and divided by a stone wall into a 
passage and a cell. The dungeons called jMisst, 
or wells, were constructed in the thick walls of 
the palace ; and the prisoner, when taken out 
to die, was conducted across the gallery to the 
other side, and, being led back into the other 
compartment or cell upon the bridge, was there 
strangled. Could anything be more artfully 
contrived ? It was known that there was some- 
where a passage from the prison : was it in the 
Bridge of Sighs? There could be no otiier! 
The conunoncriminds having passed the bridge, 
there was nothing terrible or mysterious ; it 
merely led them to the magistrates' room ; being 
blin^olded, they could not, of course, obsCTve 
the door of conununication, or that there were 
only two windows on one side of the bridge. 
They had certainly passed the Bridge of Sighs; 
they could not see it, it was true; but they 
could hear the light splash of oars breath. 
Still, however, tradition whispered many a 
horror; the black mysterious barque shot at 
midnight through the moonbeam as it smiled 
upon the infant waves of the canal. Hark I-;-a 
struggle—a gasp— alight splash, and all was still 
as death again ! It was all mystery ; the purpose 
of St. Mark was answered; St. Mark was im- 
penetrable, and, cloaked in mystery, still wrote its 
annals in blood. It was always told with a 
shudder, that those who passed the bridge never 
returned ; probably it might be so, still it does not 
follow that it always led to death. The common 
criminals, as we have seen, sometimes escaped, 
and, not tmfrequently, the gondola glided to the 
water-gate of the palace to receive some happy 
being who had escaped death; they were 
blindfolded and conveyed to some distant part of 
the city, and there set free. 

Various anecdotes are related of the marvellous 
despatch and secrecy with which the orders of the 
" Council" were carried into effect. I shall con- 
clude with one of them. A French nobleman 
travelling through Venice, and being robbed there 
of a sum of money, imprudently indulged in some 
words lipon ^e Venetian Government, observing 
that they might bestow a little more attention to 
their police. A few days after he left Venice ; 
but he had not proceeded far when his gondola 
stopped. On demanding the reason of this 
delay, his gondoliers replied that a boat was 
making sigmds to them. The Prenchman, dis- 
turbed at this incident, was meditating on the 
imprudence of which he had been guilty, -when 
the boat which had been following came up» and 
the person requested him to go on board ; he 
obeyed. •* Are you not the Prince of * * ♦ ?" I 
said the stranger. " I am."—" Were you not 
robbed last Thursday ?" "Iwas."— ''Of what 
Bum?" "Five hundred ducats."— "Where were 
they?" " In a green purse."-— «• Do you suspect 
any one ?" " My valet de place."—** Should yo«W 
know him again?" "Certainly." TheatrangeH 
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paHed aside a mantle, under which lay a dead 
man with a green purse in his hand. *' Justice 
has been done," said the stranger. <* Take your 
money, but beware how you return to a govern- 
ment which you despised." So saying, he 
departed. 

THE PREDICTION. 
(From the Premh o/Emett Fouinet,) 

"Hallo! hallo! Up, conjurer! Rouse thee, 
sorcerer!" cried out at once, knocking loudly 
at the same time at the upper door of a dark 
and winding staircase, several young men who 
had just returned from witnessing the interment 
of Charles VII,, in the royal cemetery of St. 
Denis. <* Coming, messieurs, coming,' repliedl 
a feeble and broken voice. The slow step of the 
speaker drew nigh ; but they heard neither the 
voice nor the step, and cried out more lustily-^ 
"Hallo! Necromancer! Hallo!" At length 
he opened the door slowly and with trembling 
hand: "What would you, my children?" "Our 
fortune, Diavolo, tell us our fortune, and that 
too in a trice. Peril of your life — see that it be 
good!" "Ay, father, pray let it be good," 
said Mand6 Thiburgeau, the eldest of the youths, 
casting a serious gaze round the dismal room into 
which thev had oeen ushered. It was lighted 
by a small lamp, whose sorry beams scantily 
showed a skeleton in one comer, a pile of dusty 
books in another, spheres and astrolabes scattered 
on the ground, and suspended from the ceUing 
between two rafters a stuffed owl, whose large, 
staring eyes reflected the dull ravs of the lamp. 
This startled Mand^, who could not withdraw 
his look from those large orbs shining through 
the gloom, until his grave contemplations were 
interrupted by the boisterous laughter of the first 
of his merry comrades who had consulted the 
Wiseman. Then came the turn of the second, of 
the third, and so on— each as his fortune was 
told him jibing and leering their miserable 
oracle with sco& enough to try the temper of the 
most patient. When it was Mand^'s turn, he 
hesitated. His companions mocked his fears, 
and, ashamed of their raillery, he stretched out 
his hand, but his deportment was grave and 
troubled. His young friends redoubled their 
laughter, and Mand4 all ^^^ fainted when the 
necromancer raised his head and perused his 
looks with keen and searching eye. " MandS ! " 
exclaimed the old man. His name had not been 
told. " Mand6 ! " again murmured he between 
his teeth, whilst grasping the trembling hand of 
his f ictim, " thou shalt die upon the scaffold ! " 

The next morning the first reflections which 
saluted Mand6 on his awaking were suggested by 
the words of the sorcerer. He had <&eamed of 
them ; and in the dead of the night the low, dis- 
tinct voice of the old man had whispered in his 
ear, " thou shalt die upon the scaffold." When 
he arose, these last words still vibrated in his 
h^t-~'' The scaffold ! Must I be dragged 
thither for crime?" And his honest soul rose 
np aeainst the revolting supposition. " After 
all," he said to himself, " who predicted this frdl 
to me ? A wretch, who merely sought to extort 
money by playing upon my fears. I am a fool 
to think more on the matter." 

He sought to banish these sombre thoughts by 
calling on his boon companions, but in vain. In 



the streets he saw the sorcerer onl^ ; in eonver« 
sation he heard nothing but his prediction. 
Naturally timid and feeble, he had increased the 
delicacy of his constitution bv the excesses inci- 
dent to youth, and, thus enfeebled, was unable to 
bear up against any sudden mental shook. Find« 
ing company irksome to him, he left his frienda 
towards evening, to take a solitary widk in the 
fields. They were redolent of beauty and of per* 
fume, but their charms were lost to him. The 
sun was unclouded and bright, but he saw only 
clouds and darkness; the air was warm, but he 
shuddered with cold ; one gloomy, freesing, hor-' 
rid idea had taken possession of his dueased 
imagination. On his return home, he had to 
traverse the Gr^e. He started in sudden 
affright when he entered the square, and retreated 
precipitately by another street. A soaflbld was 
erected there ! 

He passed a fearful night, and, with the return 
of day, resolved to dwell no longer in the street 
Chevet Saint Landrey, which was opposite die 
square of the Grdve. Not content witn repairing 
to the opposite quarter of the town, he even went 
beyond the barriers, and took a lodging on that 
very day in a lonely house lyin^ betwixt Paris 
and Montmartre. There he neither heard nor 
saw anything that could awake in his mind 
painful ideas. He enjoyed the tranquillity of 
the desert, at the very gates of a noisy and 
populous city. Peace ought there to have 
returned to his soul, and there perhaps he would 
have forgotten the " words of fear, had they 
not met with too ready an echo from within. 
Two aeed people, man and wife, were, with 
their daughter, the only inhabitants of the 
house ; — she was their only child, their beloved 
and only one. Marie's countenance resembled 
the Italian pictures of the Virgin — ^pale, serene, 
and mentally beautiful. H^ raven hair was 
parted Madonna- wise on her marble brow, and 
the meek lustre of her fiill eye borrowed intensity 
from the dark lashes which fringed it. This 
young girl and her aeed parents, like Mand^. 
lived in perfect solitude. They seemed indeed 
surrounded by an impenetrable mystery. No 
one knew their name, and once, omv once, he 
heard her father call her Marie. This name 
soon became to him one of intense interest; and, 
won by its magic, he at times forgot the sinister 
prediction. I^ve came to his aid, and chased 
with its joyous beams every gloomy idea. He 
saw Marie in his dreams, in ms reveries, in his 
prayers ; and if he could but catch one glimpse 
of her friwn-like form, as she tripped across the 
garden, the whole of that day was one of blis!). 
At such times he believed himself freed from his 
nightmare terrors; and how did he love the 
gentle being who thus unconsciously dissipated "^ 
his phantom fears ! 

One Sunday morning he chanced to find him- 
self by her for the first time in the chapel of the 
Abbey of Montmartre. She knelt down with 
such fervent devotion that he felt that, if once 
love took possession of her soul, it wovdd reign 
triumphant master there. When she raised her 
head, a slight colour suffused her cheek, and she 
turned towards Mand6 with a look of such 
mingled piety and tenderness that he said to 
himself, " She loves." 

He was not deceived. She did love. He 
passed the whole night revelling in the delicious 
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thoHght^^*'! nm lQYod'**-untU he felt as if he 
had dtolared his passion, and had but to ask 
her parents* blessing on their lore. He yowed 
to take this necessary step in the morning. He 
felt assured that he should not be rejected, and 
once united for life, he thought, blessed with 
happiness till the latest hour of his existence — 
'* The latest hour ! " he exclaimed, with a cry of 
agony ; when at that very moment day broke to 
Bummon him from the golden visions of the 
night-*-the last hour ! and the scaffold ! 

Again he relapses into the abyss of terror and 
of desolationt from which he had been won by 
the enchantment of two short months of love. 
Would not the fear of this fate, which now 
seemed to him more inevitable than ever, chill 
him with horror even in the arms of his wife ? 
Should she strain to her bosom a man doomed, 
fatally doomed to crime; and might he not in 
madness wreak the will of fate upon her, or on 
his children — who could tell I On that very 
morning he disappeared ; and Marie loved him, 
and swore to herself in the bitterness of her 
sorrow, that no other would she ever marry. 

If Mand^ too had known that the ycnerable 
greyohaired old man was Messire Merry Cape- 
hiche, the executioner, and Marie, with her 
vermeil lips, her clear complexion, her dark 
eyes, and her modest looks, his daughter, he 
would have believed still more firmly in the 
decree of the necromancer. 

His neighbours, surprised by his sudden dis- 
appearance after so retired a lue, and calling to 
mind his usual sad and depressed air, concluded 
that he had destroyed himself. Marie shuddered 
at the thought. A suicide ! — a being she had 
loved — accursed, condemned of God ! Her gentle 
spirit would not entertain the idea ; and yet it 
was the fear of eternal punishment alone which 
stayed his hand. Powerful must that fear have 
been, when the return of his fatal malady con- 
yixLoed him that he must resign, for ever resign, 
all hopes of Marie. However, for the present, he 
vras saved ; and he set out, in hopes of huding 
pieace, on a Ions pilgrimage. 

On leaving Paris, he made the tour of all the 
celebrated shrines in France, and then joined a 
troop of pilgrims who were proceeding to pay 
their adorations to St, Jago de Compostella. 
Betiurning thence, he traversed Languedoc and 
Provence, to repair to pur Lady of Sainte-Baume. 
He had already made his orisons at many sacred 
spots; and the sunny climes of Spain and of 
Provence had smiled upon him in all tneir beauty. 
He had breathed the scented perfume of the 
orange- groves, had gazed on the dimpled waves 
of the Mediterranean and the foaming billows of 
the Atlantic ; yet, however magnificent the scene 
before him, the one horrid idea was always present 
to his 'mind. Then he persuaded himself that at 
Borne he -should find the peace he sought. But 
in ¥ain did he receive the blessing of our Holy 
Father the Pope. The restless fiend in his bosom 
hurried him to new scenes, and he directed his 
wandering steps to Naples. He wished to see 
Vesuvius: he scaled its flaming summit, and 
instead of revelling in the glorious perspective 
that surrounded mm— instead of contemplating 
the immense extent of azure sky above him — his 
looks were fixed on the crater, and on the fearful 
abyss, always lighted by a pitchy and discoloured 
flame, •* I cannot firee myself,*^' he exclaimed ; 



*' the one, one thought is for ever with me ;'' and 
this reflection clothed all around with a mourning 
hue. The white villas of the bay shining in the 
sun, the deep pure blue of the horizon, and its 
reflection in the azure waves of the gulf, — all 
wore a funereal gloom, and he was on the point 
of dashing headlong into the crater. Uis guide 
prevented him. 

Escaped once more from suicide, he took 
shipping in a vessel about to etnbark for Palestine. 
Once at the tomb of our Saviour, he could no 
longer fear the scaffold. Full of these holy 
assurances his vovage was passed in reveries of 
bliss. *'X.and! Lmd ! " cried the helmsman, 
one sunny morning, and Mande ejaculated, ''1 
am saved!" 

Scarcely did he arrive at Jerusalem when he 
addressed himself to the superior of the Latin 
Fathers, and was by him admitted to take his 
novitiate. One evening, after about three 
months* residence there, the superior, as they 
left the refectory, addressed to him some 
observations on the rules of the convent. 
Suddenly Mande, in an excess of rage, only to 
be accounted for on the supposition of a fatality, 
seized a knife, and menaced him with instant 
death. The monks interfered, and the prior 
pardoned him ; but he was expelled from the 
convent. 

This circumstance completed his conviction 
that he was predestined to die on the block. 
His sole remaining wish was now to revisit his 
native Paris, to trace once more the scenes of his 
innocent childhood, and to gaze again on his 
Marie's face ere he committed the fatal, though 
unsurmised, act to which he seemed irresistibly 
impelled. 

It was on the 1st of May, 1465, that he returned 
to Paris, after an absence of five years. He 
entered by the Gate St. Jacques, and, intending 
to proceed to Montmartre, had turned out of his 
road in order to avoid the sight of the pillory, 
and of the scaffold on the Greve ; when, entering 
La Bue de Garnelles, he heard a sound of 
instruments and voices, and saw a crowd 
approach. He questioned a passer-by, who 
informed him that it was a marriage — a marri^e 
between Petit Jehan, son of Henri Cousin, the 
headsman of Paris, and Marie Capeluche, the 
daughter of a former executioner of Kouen. 

In the meantime the 'procession swept past, 
and Mande beheld with palpitating heart his 
Marie, his still lovely Marie, — with her hair, as 
formerly, parted o fo Madonne on her pearly brow, 
with her diixkeyes and modest looks, — her whom 
he had loved, and who had sworn ever to love 
him, about to be united to another, and that 
other an executioner ! '* Alas ! '* he muttered 
to himself, " I am lost ! " 

Every man who deems himself lost will infal- 
libly be so ! From this moment a complete mad- 
ness took possession of Mande. Every place of 
punishment attracted him. His only delight was 
blood ! From the gibbet of Monttaucon to the 
scaffold of the Gr^ve, and from this to the ladder 
of the hangman of Kotre Dame, he wandered 
daily in search of new horrors. He was in the 
right : he teas lost ! 

Four years had elapsed since he had seen 
Marie proceed to the altar, when one gloomy 
morning Mande traversed with uncertain step 
the streets of Paris, after having passed a night 
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rendered dreadful by " thick-coming fancies.** 
He felt that the fated hour drew nigh, and »ald 
to himself, ** I an to commit a crime to-day." 
Filled with these gloomy raeditationa, he had 
just reached the coiner of La Rue de Garnelle*. 
when a few paces before him ha saw a group of 
children playing with all the careless mirth of 
their age, ** If I slay a child," thought Mand6, 
stopping short, "the youngest, him wlji the flaxen 
hair and rosy cheeks, he is innocent, spotless m 
the angels, and will return to his native Paradise. 
I shall, perhaps, save him from many misfortunen 
in this world, perhaps from a fate similar to my 
own ! '* At this moment three or four of the 
youngest ran up to him, laughing, prattling, end 
caressing him. He was on the point of ret?$clng 
Ms steps, but bethought himself a moment, and 
then remained speechless, whilst the joyouf chil- 
dren chattered to him all at oncf. 

" How old are you, little one?" he said at 
length to one of ihem. " Six years."—" And 
you?" "Five." — "And you, my darling?" 
he said to the least. " Oh, he is only four years 
old," shouted all the rest in a breath. — '* Only 
four !" muttered Mande, " he is the youngest, the 
most innocent." He snatched him to his arms, 
and plunged a knife into his bosom ! 

" How strong he is !^he doesn't mind a fall," 
gaid hid playmates, laughing and pulling him 
along by the legs ; but their laughter was soon 
changed into cries of terror, when they saw the 
blood. The neighbours ran to the spot. Mandi^ 
did not make a single attempt to escape. He 
had fulfilled his destiny ! 

The watch was quickly summoned, and Mand^ 
Thiburgeau was conJemned, a few days after, to 
die on the scaffold of the Grove. The dav 
succeeding that on which sentence was passoa, 
he had to walk barefooted, carrying a lighted 
torch, and to do penance before the great gate of 
Notre Dame. He shrank on hearing the curses 
of the women who lined the streets. Mothers 
embraced their chiMren, and clasped them to 
their hearts, as he passed along. " Anathema ! " 
did they cry. " Malediction on the villain I " 
And then would they hug their babes still 
closer, and whisper, " Kiss me, my angel ; he 
cannot hurt thee now." 

The appointed day arrived, and Mand6 mounted 
the scaffold with unblanched cheek. He was 
strengthened by the conviction that he had 
obeyed an inevitable law. There was he, face 
to face, "with a young executioner whom he had 
never seen. They were alone, raised above the 
immense crowd. 

" No w. Petit Jehan, tbis is your first trial at 
our Paris block ; — a father cannot miss his blow 
when his son's assassin lies before him." Two 
Yoices spoke to the above purport at the same 
time. 'Die speakers were Messire Henri Cousin, 
father of the bridegroom, and Merry Capeluche, 
father of the bride. 

" Now, Petit Jelian, show your wife how well 
you love her." Thus spoke x\larie from amidst 
the erowd. 

Petit Jehan raised a ponderous axe ; and the 
last object Mande saw was the hoary head of the 
necromancer at the foot of the scaffold. The 
last word he heard fall, too, was muttered from 
liis lips ; — " liaugh." 



PEARLS OF PIETY. 

*• Badiant pearls at random strung." 

Dr. Wiseman, discoursing on the following 
text, " This, I say. he that soweth sparingly shall 
roap also sparingly ; he that soweth blessings 
■hall reap %Uo blessinj^B," said, that it was to say, 
all who sowed according to his law should reap 
BCcordin|ly — they should reap the harvest which 
was elsewhfre dascribod as eternal life ; but they 
who gowid spsringlyi they who did no more than 
duty demanued oftnwm. should receive indeed a 
rewftrdt but they who sowed blessings, who 
sowed In profusion, and sow especially as that 
they became the souroe of blessing to others, they 
should reap in proportion of the blessings of God. 
Who, then, eould sow blessings better than he 
who gduoated Oottt little ones ; who collected them 
ftom iho itures and temptations surrounding 
them, both at home and abroad, and gathered 
them together under the shelter of God's church, 
and brought them up in the truths of religion, 
and in the practice of every noble virtue, and 
then sent them forth again, as agents of grace, to 
bless their respective neighbourhoods? Who 
sowed in blessings so well as he who brought 
from afar the virgins of God to attend upon the sick 
and the afflicied / who gave them the lowly roof 
which their necessities required, and thus en- 
abled them to minister consolation to the dying, 
to impart instruction to the ignorant, and often- 
times to soften the hard hearts of the impenitent? 
Who sowed in blessings so well as he who planted 
a church in a populous neigJihourhood^ and en- 
dowed its ministers and teachers in the way of 
tru» salvation, and thus enabled them to sanctifv 
the homes of their people ; and, by contact with 
others, bringing a still larger proportion to the 
faith ? These were ways in which it was in the 
power of many of them to sow blessing, to scatter 
the seeds of eternal life. These were ways in 
which the church of God called for great and 
generous effort, and to surpass those exertions 
which, perhaps, in former times, might have been 
sufficient. 

Hints to Young Sportsmen; bt a Bough 
Rider. — The world is quite different now from 
what it used to be when I was a youngster ; we 
hardly know our neighbours when we meet *©m ; 
and as for stage-coachmen and farriers, strike 
me funny I but they're a rum set Decome. 
As for coachmen, I've nothin' at present to 
say about them, any more than it don't look 
in character to see four bosses driven by a pair 
of kid gloves. But the veterinaries are even 
worse than them ; it is vexatious to see a great 
brags plate on a man's door — such as " Mr. 
Spavin, veterinary surgeon.* ' Whv, a veterinary 
in my younger days didn't want a door-plate ; he 
could look out o' window, and everybody would 
see what he was ; and then he was such a nose- 
gay as he rode up through town I the oils and 
the turpentine in his clothes would set all the 
bosses a-sniffin' ; he had a fine, blooming, jolly, 
red face of his own, that looked as if it had a 
mind to set his clothes on fire ; and his corpo- 
ration, as he sat on hossback, made you believe 
that it was reachin' over to whisper into the boss's 
ear. Ah, there's no such men in these days. 
Farriery is degenerated into pharmacopy, and 
we've got a race of pigmies by mixing the breed. 
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DOVER CASTLE. 



No. I. 
1, during tbe ipcmg and sum- 
mer months, 10 derote it portion of our columns, 
occaaiimalli/, to artiolea on " The Pleasures of 
Rambling," which, we hope, will form an ssiee- 
abte Tarietj to the other papers 'in our tIleb 

AND REASIXaB FOR TUB PeOPLB. Owing tO 

the facilities sfTDided by railways for visiting 
places varying from ten to eighty miles from the 
metropolis, we shall often be induced to tahe b 
try> to scenes which we may think of sufficient 



Away, thei 



to the c( 



readerj 



rambles— and 
we ascend, 



intry, where all is Tary- 
log ; lor It la pieasant to fathom the depths of 
woods, and to tread their long-drawn and mag- 
nificent aisles, as those of some glorioua sylvan 
sanctuaty to the honour of Him whose wotks 
they are, and to gaze on the objects with which 
they are filled — from the moss, serving as a 
velvet carpet, and the lichen growing round the 
branchet of the shrub, to the giant oak — 
"Kin(rofBrit«nnl.'ii>.ood, 
And guardiui of her iile 1 " 

It is pleasant to climb son 
many sach will be found in 
observe the scene, widening 
arrayed in all the britthtaess of summer, or in the 
milder beauties of spring and autumn. 

It is pleasant to traverse the woodland vale, 
where the tiny brook hums its song of joy, and 
the willow bends over it as if attracted by the 

Sentle sound, and patches of beauteous wild 
owers spring up, offering food to innumerable 
ttibes,' — ssking the hand of the passer-by to 
gather them, that their beauty may be admired, 
and their fragrance inhaled, and that the good- 
ness of God maybe acknowledged in all things. 

It is pleasant to stroll along the old green 
lane, where we may ptuck the little blue hare- 
bell, the pretty primrose, or the modest violet, 
and mark the hedgerows bursting into beauty. 

It is pleasant to saunter on the smooth sea- 
beach, when— 



G.pUt. !u it 
The >1uiob«i 



el glldei 



A pleasant ride of about three honi* by the 
South-Eaatein Railway brings us in sight of the 
" mighty sea," and Doveb Castle, whieh tisrs 
in silent majesty from the range of cliffi north 
of the town, and which is aaid to have been 
erected by the Emperor Claudius. It was *t 
Dover that Julius Csesar landed when he invaded 
England with his R«man cohorts, in the year 
65 before the birth of our Saviour ; and this dit- 
tinguiahed hero of antiquity is believed by aome 
writers to have been uie person who laid the 
foundation of Dover Castle. The castle, as will , 
be seen by the engraving at the head of this 
article, is approached by a bold ascent. In the 
front of this building is the house of the bodir of 
the castle, an officer under the Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, who has authority to keep in i 
his tower, crown and other debtors. The visitor 
will observe their box on ascending the eminence ; , 
he will hear, too, a bell tinkle, moved by a string 
from the window within sight, and should he 
drop his mite into the little niche of the box — 
and this he surely will not refuse — a hand will 
be seen passed through the iron bars of the ~^~ 
dow waving its acknowledgments. 

Dover Castle occupies a site of abotit thirtT 
acres of land. It consists of two courts, divided 
by wide ditches, and communicating with Ih* 
towers within by means of subterraneous passages, 
which are capable of accommodating twD 
thousand men. The noble tower, called Ih» 
£eep, which stands in the upper coiut, is a 
'~wo feet high, and it in fine preservatiDn. 
Dw used as a magazine, the roof having been 
lade bomb-proof for additional security. I*. 
addition to the strong and spacious castle, Dover 
is defended by fortifications along its neighbaurint 
heights, which have all recently been repaicsl 
md augmented. Excepting the side next to tht 
lea, the lower court is surrounded by an inegiilsi 
vail, called the Curtain, and flanked at nnequd 
listances by numerous towers of difiterent aliapM 
and ages. One was erected by Earl Oodwiq 
at one time governor of the castle; but of th) 
there is only an ineonBiderable fragment. Chil 
ham or Caldes cot Tower, the third from the edg 
of the cliff, was built by Fulbert de Lucy, whoa 
family came over with the Conqueror ; and it 
! was derived from the manor of ChiUun 



the posMMOTs of which are stiU bound to keep it 
in Teptiir. Other towerg are entitled to equal 
notiee. That of Fiettne has be«n used aver since 
the Conquest aa the governor's apaTtmentt. 
Creyequer, or 
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is opposite the north entrance of the quadrangle 
of the keep ; and near it 18 a sDbterraneoua paesage 
leading to a vault, which is sufficientLr capacious 
to contain a large garrison, and is protected by a, 
drawbridge, a moat, and a round tower. Fitzcon, 
or St. John's Tower, the next in order, was 
named from the companion of tlie Conqueror of 
England, who received the scarf from the aito of 
that monarch at the battle of Hastings, as a 
reward for his bravery. Avranches Tower, one 
of the noblest relics of the Norman times — named 
after two governors, one of whom was Lord 
Warden in the reign of Hemy III. — stands in an 
angle formed by the curtain wall. Near the 
entrance denominated the palace-gate, is a stately 
fabric, called, in the reign of Edward IV., Sufiblk 
Tower, Jiom the Duke of Suffolk ; adjoining 
which is an old arsenal tower, and iiiryier on 
were formerly the King's kitchen and other 
offices. The Keep, or Palace Tower, stands near 
the entrance of this court. The entrance, 
originally on the east, is now on the south, side. 
Ascending by the veatibulQ on the right hand is 
a room apparently designed for the warden of 
the first gate. Opposite is a chapel of esqoisits 
beauty, which will not fail to receive the earnest 
attention ot all who ate delighled with fine 
specimens of architecture. In the keep is an 
irmouiy. From the summit of the keep the eye 
may dweU on a commanding and beauti^l scene. 
The cliff on which the castle stands is about 320 
feet higher than the sea. The uudergraand 
works of the castle are open to public inspection ; 
and orders may be obtained at the Royal 
Enaineer's office, Archoliff Fort, on Tueadajs 
and Fridays, irom ten to twelre o'clock j— any of 



our readera who fed diipoMd for a trip to Dover, 
will do well to bear this in mind- 
Near the e^ of the cliff on which the caitle 
stands, is a beautiful piece of brass "idnance, 
twenty-four feet in length, called " Queen Eliza- 
beth's pQcket Pistol," which was presented to 
her >{aJBty by the Slates of Holland, i... acknow- 
ledgment of the aid she afbrded them t^lnst 
Spain. It is highly ornamented, and bears an 
inscription, of which the following is a trans- 

■' O'ei hiU and dale I tbiav mj halt ; 
BBEAEBa. D17 name, at mniai and waD." 



A relic of antiquity, which oi^ht to bo examined 
by every visitor, is the Pharos, or LiehthoUBe, 
built by the Romans. Its substance U a com- 
position and lioman tiles; seven courses of the 
former being alternated with three courses of the 
latter. In shape it is octagonal ; the interior is 
a square, the walls of which are of considerable 
thickness. It is about forty feet in height, bat 
its original elevation cannot possibly be deter- 
mined. Adjoining the Pharoa are the ruins of 
an ancient church, said to be founded m the 
year IGl. It is in the form of a uiosb, end 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary. The observet 
will not fail to notice the piscina, the dogtooth 
moulding of the bishop's seat, the remains of 
gothic windows, and Uie Various fragments of 
the ancient ediGce. From a consider^ible depth, 
Gome remains of Sir Robert Ashton, Knight, 
Treasurer of England, ConsUble of the Castle, 
and Warden of the Cinque Ports, who was buried 
here in. 1381, were lately disinterred. 

So advantageous is this position, anil to 
admirably arranged are the works, that, while a 
small garrison would suffice for its defence, a 
large army can be disposed of within its walls. 
The principal entrance is by a staircase, well 
worthy of examination, called the Qrand Military 
Shaft, A military road has been constructed to 
these fortifications, the lines of which extend 
from the eastern redoubt to the sally-port west 
of ArchcliffFort. Thus there is a complete line 
of defence round the town, ftom the castle to 
Shabspere's Cliff, 

Our next " Ramble" will be through the town 
of Dover and its vicinity. 



PouASE Foa BaXDHESS, — Beef suet, two 
ounces; tincture of cantharidea, two teaspoon- 
fuls ; oil of origanum and bergamot, of each 
twenty drops. Melt the saet, and, when nearly 
cold, add the rest. Stir till aA,—Bousehold Book 
of Practical Rectiptt, 

An Irishman, at the house of a friend, dis- 
covered a part of the wood-work of a chimney- 
piece on £re, that endangered the whole house. 
He w«it up to his master, and announced the 
alarmiug intelligence. Down he rushed vrith 
him i a large kettle of boiUng water was on the 
fire, " Well, why don't you put out the fire ?" 
"Ican't, Burr." — "Why, you fool! pour the 
water upon it," "Sure it's hot water, surr." 

Errors hurt an empty t^e^ij poat, as poison 
does an empty stomaui, 
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THE BLUB KERCHIEF ; 

A soldier's fatb. 

(Translated from the French of E. Bequet.) 

About the latter end of the month of October, in 
the year 1831, I was returning on foot from 
Orleans to the Chateau of Bardy. A marching 
regiment was taking the same route, and I 
hastened onward to lis ten to the band. Bulj I 
was disappointed, for the only music that met 
my ear was the uniform beating of a drum. In 
the course of half an hour the regiment turned 
^ into a small level spot, enclosed by a wood of fir- 
trees. I inquired of an officer, wiih whom I was 
acquainted, if the soldiers were about to be 
exercised? ** No," said he, "we are going to 
try, and most probiably to shoot, a soldier of my 
company for stealing the property of a citizen 
upon whom he was billeted." •' How," I replied, 
** do you judge, condemn, and execute almost at 
the same instant ?" ** Yes ; for such is the law. 
If you wish to see the sequel," continued my 
friend, " I will put you in a good situ:ition. The 
time will be but brief." I followed him, as I 
was always fond of mournful spectacles. 

The regiment formed a square; behind the 
second line, and on the very outskirts of the 
wood, some soldiers were digging a grave. In 
the centre of the square, eight officers had seated 
themselves upon arums ; the ninth, a little in 
advance towards the right, was carelessly writing 
a few words upon his knees, solely that the 
execution might not take place without some 
form being observed. The culprit was summoned 
to appear. He was a young man of lofty stature, 
and of a noble and preposessing exterior. With 
him was brought forward a female, the only wit- 
ness of the crime. As the colonel was about to 
question the woman, the prisoner exclaimed, ** It 
is useless : I confess my guilt. I acknowledge 
that I stole the handkerchief." 

Colonel, — ** Piter, you have borne a very high 
character." 

Piter, — "It is true, colonel; I have always 
endeavoured to give satisfaction to my superiors. 
But it was not tot myself that I committed the 
theft— it was for Mane." 

Colonel, — " And who is Marie?" 

Piter, — ** Marie lives below, in the country, 
near Areneberg, — celebrated for its apples. I 
shall see her no more," 

Colonel, — " I do not understand you. Explain 
yourself." 

Piter, — "Well then, colonel, read this letter ;" 
and he put into his officer's hand the following 
letter : — 

" My dear Piter, — I take advantage of Arnold's 
joining your regiment to send you this letter, 
together with a silk purse, which I have made 
on purpose for you. I was compelled to knit it 
for you by stealth ; for my father is continually 
upbraiding me with my love for you, and says 
that you will never return. Will you not return ? 
Even should you not, I will love you still. I 
promised you my love on the day when you 
picked up my blue handkerchief at the dance at 
Areneberg, and restored it to me. When shall I 
see you again? That which gives me the greatest 
pleasure is, that I am told that you are esteemed 
by your superiors, and beloved by all who know 
you. Make good use of the next two years, for 



at the end of that time we will marry. Adieu, 
my beloved Piter. Thine own Masie. 

" P.S. Send me, as soon as you can, some- 
thing from France ; not for fear that I should 
forget you, but that I may keep it by me. K-iss 
it when you send it to me, and I am well assured 
that I shall discover the place on which you have 
pressed your lips." 

When the above letter had been read, Piter 
continued to speak : "Arnold,*' said he, " brought 
me this letter yesterday evening, when I received 
my billet. I could not sleep all night ; I was 
thinking of my country and of Marie. She had 
begged me to send her something Irom France. 
I had no money, nor should I have any for three 
months ; for my pay for that period had been 
promised beforehand. This morning, when I 
arose to depart, I opened my window, A blue 
handkerchief was hanging on a line ; it resem- 
bled Marie's In every respect. I was weak 
enough to take it, and to put it in my haversack. 
I had descended to the itreet; I repented of 
what I had done; and was reluming to the house, 
when this woman ran after me. The handker- 
chief was found upon me. Such is the truth. 
The law condemns me to be »hotf Uhooi me ; 
but despise me not." 

The judges could not conceal their emotion: 
nevertheless, when the question was put, he was 
unanimously condemned to death* He heard the 
sent€fncewith8eemingindiflference,and, approach- 
ing his officer, he begged four francs from him. 
They were given to hiiri. I saw him advance to 
the woman from whom he had taken the blue hand- 
kerchief, and heard these words : — "Madam, here 
are four francs ; I know not whether your handker- 
chief is of more value, but, even if it were, I think 
the sacrifice of my life will makeup thedifference." 
Then, taking the handkerchief, he kissed it, and 
gave it to his officer, saying, " In two years you 
will return to my native hills : if you should go 
near Areneberg, inquire for Marie, and give her 
this blue handkerchief; but let her not know 
the price at which I have purchased it." He 
now knelt down, prayed fervently to his Creator, 
and walked with firm step to his punishment. I 
departed, and entered the wood, that I might 
not witness the close of this cruel tragedy. Trie 
report of muskets soon informed me that all 
was over. I returned about an hour afterwards : 
the regiment had departed, and everything was 
hushed ; but, as I traversed the outkirts of the 
wood to regain the road, I soon met with traces 
of blood, and a newly-erected mound of earth. I 
took a branch of fir, and, making a rnde cross, 
placed it upon the tomb of the unfortunate Piter, 
who is now forgotten by all but myself and, 
perhaps, Marie. 

Election Question —During a late contest 
for Westminster, a person, who was always 
anxious to know the state of the poll, put the 
following question to a wag : — " Pray, sir, who's 
got ahead to day?" He replied, " Why, thank 
God, I have for one, and, if you had not, you 
would be unable to ask so foolish a question. 

Let no one say, " I cannot be more unhappy," 
Thou mightest be still more so. I once attempted 
to paint in poetry a man, who, for a given time, 
was the most unhappy on the earth ; but the sad 
face gazed upon me in its agony, and I was obliged 
to turn away my eyes, and could not begin. 
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A FEW REMARKS ON LANGUAGE. 

(original.) 

Different to.— Different to is an expression 
often used. This is d\ff'erent to that. Th^y are 
different to each other. These expressions seem 
hardly to make sense. Is not the word from 
here more natural than to f and does it not make 
better sense ? For instance : this is differsnt 
from that. They are different from each other. 

To Sew. — To Sow.—The first of these (which 
signifies to stitch with needle and thread) is a 
regular verb, the preter-perfect being sewed, and 
the same word being used with the auxilaries. 
She has sewed it* It is well sewed. But to sow 
(to scatter corn or seed upon ploughed or other- 
wise prepared ground) is irregular, in that either 
sowed or sown is used with the auxilaries ; the 
last of which two words is the most frequently 
employed. He has sown his corn. ITie corn is 
soion. 

An Improper Way of mentioning Titles. — 
Our news- writers, mentioning their intelligence 
from Oxford or Cambridge, frequently tell us, 
that on such a day was conferred on such and 
such gentlemen, the degree of Doctors of Divinity. 
This expression is wrong ; they ought to say. 
The degree of Doctor of Divinity. In like manner, 
though we say, very properly, the King has 
made (or created) those two gentlemen Baronets, 
it would not be right to say, the King has con- 
ferred the dignity of Baronets on them. The 
proper expression is, The King has conferred the 
dignity of Baronet on them. So likewise, in 
speaking of one man who has received the honour, 
though we say, He is made (or created) a 
Baronet ; we ought not to say, Tiie dignity of a 
Baronet is conferred on him ; but the dignity of 
Baronet is conferred on him, omitting the word a. 
The same rule is to be observed in speaking of 
any other title. Or of anv post. The King has 
conferred on them the title of Duke. The King 
has conferred on him the title of Duke. Those 
two counsellors were both raised to the post of 
Attorney -General. He was raised to the post of 
Attorney- General. These are the proper expres- 
sions ; and the following ones are improper : — 
The King has conferred on him the title of a 
Duke. The King has conferred on thetn the 
the title of Dukes. Those two counsellors were 
both raised to the post of Attorney- Generals, He 
Was raised to the post of the (or of an) Attorney- 
General. 

ImminbI^t.-^Eminent. — Many of our writers 
use the latter of these two words with the sub- 
stantive, danger ; and. Instead of an imminent 
danger, cay an eminent danger { than ^hich, 
sm ely, there cannot be a greater absurdity. Can 
there be a more just expression than an imminent 
danger ? —which signifies a danger where the 
evil threatened is at nand. But what is a noted or 
illustrious danger ? for this is tlie meaning of the 
expression they use. 

FtiHPosE. — ^Propose. — ^To propose, signifies to 
make an offer, or a proposal of. To purpose, sig- 
nifies to intend, to design. How different are 
these two senses ! and how wrong is it, then, to 
make so little use as we do of the verb to purpose, 
and so often to employ to propose in its stead. 

Omission of a 1^re1»osition.— ** I wonder that 
such a valiant hero as you should trifle away 
your time in making war upon women.'* — Essay 
on the Writings and Genius of Pope, This is 



wrongly expressed* It is the substantive hero, 
not the substantive ycm, which ought to deter- 
mine the person of the pronoun that serves as an 
adjective to lime. The writer should, therefore, 
have said, ** I wonder that such a valiant hero as 
you should trifle away his time in making war 
upon women." 

THE SHIPWRECK. 

A TALB OP SBMI- TRADITIONARY LORE. 

Henry I., surnamed Beauclerc, on account of. 
his love of letters, inherited much of the talent, 
but no part of the territories, of the Conqueror, of 
whom he was the third and last son. At the 
death of his father he found himself rich in gold, 
but with only the power over men's spirits which 
gold can purchase ; while his elder brother reigned 
in Normandy, and the other sat on the throne of 
England* 

The landless prince, however, possessed a keen 
eye, as well bold heart. His brothers were 
quarrelling about their respective heritages, and 
Robert of Normandy (surnamed Courte-heuse) 
was glad to obtain an ally by selling Henry the 
Cotentin. Here he sat down gazing eagerly 
at the rest of this noble inheritance, which his 
mess of pottage had been unable to purchase. 
Robert, in the meantime, carried an army into 
England, and his rival brother ran to meet him 
with thirty thousand men. The Norman prince 
was^beaten ; and, two yeira after, his visit wasi re- 
turned by William the Red, who wrested from 
him the country of Caux, and obtained by treaty 
some of the moit important plaoes in Nor- 
mandy—among others, Mont St. Michel and 
Cherbourg, in the territory which had been sold 
to Henry. In those days it was necessary to 
take by force what was ceded by policy; and 
the duke and the king, uniting their armies, 
marched against their brother. Henrv held out 
stoutly in the fortress of Mont St. Michel; but 
at last surrendered, after being so much distressed 
by thirst, that he sent to ask. a drink- of water 
from his brother Robert, who complied with the 
request. 

Robert then carried an army into Asia to fight 
the Infidel. He performed prodigies of valour, 
led the forlorn hope at the assault of Jerusalem, 
and refused the crown of the new kingdom whicli 
was offered to him. On his return to Europe 
affairs had changed. The Red King was dead, 
and his younger brother and vassal, Henry, by 
one of those sudden changes in the great drama 
of history which look like the fantastic tricks of 
the stage, sat upon his throne. Robert would 
have flown to assert his rights of promigeniture, but 
was detained for some time on his way by the 
dark eyes of an Italian damsel called Sybilla, 
whom he married. Then came a literal wound 
of a more deadly nature. He was struck by a 
poisoned arrow, and lay at the point of deatli, 
there beintf no possibility of cure except by the 
sacrifice of anotner life, as the poison oould ^m^ 
be extracted by being sucked out of the wound 
by the lips. Sybilla seized the moment when 
her husband was asleep to perform an act of holy 
and beautiful devotion. She sucked the wound, 
anddied^— or, according to ** The Chronicle of Nor- 
mandy,'* lived. We would take the word of "The 
Chronicle of Normandy" for a thousand pounds. 

Robert at length reached his du£hy; and, 
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finding hif subjects still faithful, raised an anny, 
and landed at rortsmouth. Henry, as crafty as 
he was braye, flew to the rendezvous, prepared to 
receire his brother either with a sharp sword or 
a wheedling tongue. He chose the latter instru- 
ment. An interview was brought about; and 
the result was, that the crown of England and 
the Cotentin in Normandy were secured by 
treaty to Henry, while Robert returned to his 
dismembered dominions with a pension of three 
thousand marks. 

It was inconvenient, however, to /xiy this 
pension ; and Robert, about a vear after, paying 
a visit to his brother with his usual gaUant 
thoughtlessness, was laid hold of, and condemned 
to give up either his money or his freedom. He 
returned to Normandy, wnich he found in the 
midst of a civil war, Idndled, no doubt, by the 
agents of Henry. Henry himself appeared in the 
scene as a pcui^ficcUor, Ke conquered Normandy, 
and entered Rouen in triumph, with his dethroned 
brother at his heels. He then put out the eyes 
of his victim, in order to destroy effectually the 
duke without committing fratricide, and sent him 
to Cardiff, in Wales, where he died in his prison. 
Behold, then, this youngest son, this landless 
prince, on the throne of England and Normandy, 
and one of the most powerful kings in Europe ! 
He married his daughter Mailda to the Emperor 
Henri Y. ; and, after sustaining victoriously on 
the continent a war with the King of France, 
contracted a marriage between his son William 
and the daughter of the Count of Anjou, and 
proposed to return to England. 

On this William, his only legitimate son, the 
hopes of Henry rested. BreatMng at last, after 
so many years of turmoil, he saw himself in 
imagination the continuer of the proud race of 
the Conqueror, and the father of a line of kings. 
The blood he had shed was not 'too much for 
this. His treacheries, his cruelties, might be 
pardoned with such a goal in view. The Red 
^King was no more ; Robert was languishing in 
blindness and solitude in a dimgeon ; his great 
enemy, France, had become his Mend, and her 
stoutest partisan, his son-in-law ; his daughter 
shared the throne of an emperor ! Henry pre- 
pared with a swelling heart for the embarkation 
of his court, consisting of the flower of English 
and Norman chivalry, and of this precious 
son, who was the keystone of his wonderful 
fortunes. 

The weather was calm ; there was not a cloud 
in the whole expanse of the heavens, and not a 
ripple on the vast bosom of the channel. The 
proud barge of the King, in the midst of cheers 
that seemed to rend the very sky, left the har- 
bour of Barfleur ; and, as the monarch looked 
back to see the princess's vessel follow in his 
wake, the idea, no doubt, occurred to his mind 
that the very elements of nature were now his 
fiiend. 

'* Another cup !" cried the p;allant lords on the 
pier ; '* Shame to see our Kmg thus leave the 
shores of his own Cotentin !" And, as a deep 
health vras drunk, another shout arose from the 
multitude, which rolled like thunder among the 
clifb of Barfleur. 

" Drink, mariners, drink with us ! for we 
are brothers of the sea." And the mariners 
drank. 
** And now a goblet Ibr the prince !" 



" No : for the bride !" 

**One for the bride and another for the 
prince !" 

" A third for them both !*' cried the jolly ci^ 
tain ; " for they two are one." 

"And now, here is a good voyage!" And 
when the last toast was drunk, and the last shout 
shouted, the rowers took their places, and the 
youthful bride nestled close by her youthful 
husband in the stem, and the Blanche Nef darted 
like an arrow from tiie land. 

Songs and laughter filled the air as the joyous 
party glided along the crystal sea. The hearts 
of some were merry with wine, and those of 
others intoxicated with love. The rocks of the 
Raz de Catte lay to the right in the still waters 
like wild beasts sleeping in the sun. In the dis- 
tance the rcval bark appeared like a speck in the 
horizon. Tne vessel fiew along the deep with 
imdiminished force. 

** Beware of the Raz de Catte !" cried a voice 
of alarm. The caution was received with a laugh 
of derision ; for the reef was still distant. The 
next moment the rushing bark struck against a 
sunken rock, which tore her from prow to stem. 
It is said that the shriek which arose was heard 
by the King. 

The shock was so violent that the crew and 
passengers were thrown here and there, one upon 
the other, without the slightest power of direct- 
ing their own motions. The young prince found 
himself, as if by a special interference of Provi- 
dence, in the little skiff which had been attached 
to the vessel. Instead of making for the land, 
however, he remained gazine franticly on the 
drowning crowd. In the midst a female head 
rose above the water. Whote t With the heredi- 
tary daring of his race, he seized the oar, and 
plunged his skiff among the gasping wretches. 
The result may be imagined. The frtdl vessel 
was literally torn down into the deep ; and in 
another moment three heads only, out of more 
than two hundred, were seen above the surface. 
One of the survivors was the captain of the 
Blanche Nef. He had been dragged under the 
water by the crowd, but, familiar with the ele- 
ments, rose again like a cork. 

*< Where is the prince V* said he, looking round 
upon the desert sea. 

" He is drowned V* replied the swimmers, as 
they made for the land. 

" Malheur ^ moi !" cried the captain ; and he 
sank once more, and disappeared for ever. 

I 

ADAM FLEMING AND HELENA mVING. 

Adam Fleiono, the son of a little farmer, during 
the reign of Mary, inheriting from nature an at- 
tractive person and a vigorous mind, and re- 
ceiving from the kindness of a maternal uncle an 
education superior to what is generally bestowed 
on persons of his rank in society, had won. the 
affections of a beautiful and wealthy heiress in 
Dumfriesshire. But, as it seldom happens that we 
can enjoy any pleasure or any happiness irith- 
out exciting envy or discontent m those who 
are less fortunate or less deserving, the pre- 
ference given to Fleming by Helena Irving before 
a host of suitors, excited in one of me dis- 
appointed candidates inveterate malignity and 
vows of vengeance. Observing that a frivourite 
evening walk of the lovers was on the banks of 
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tliB Krtia, ■ tonuntia little stceun ikirted with 
(IiTttbi uiil oTerliaiisiiig rocks, flowing in > ki- 
pantine couth iubi Um Abbey of Kirkconnel, the 
Tillain procured a carbine, and at their accus- 
tomed ttour concealed hinuelf in a thicket near 
the place. The fond pair soon approaching, he 
levdlad the instrnioent of death at his nnins- 
pecting rival, but, occasioning as he moTed a 
nutllng of the leaves, Helena turned quickly 
roQad, saw hi^ deadly purpoee, and defeated it 
by throwing herself oefoie her lover ; but in 
preserving him she received the contents of the 
~~k her own bosom, and Bank a bloody and 






Qj^esaci 

Neither lore nor justice admitted a moment's 
delay : placing his mordered mistress gently on 
a bank, Adam puraned the flying, the cowardly, 
■a&aasin, with the fury of a hungry lion, soon 
oreitook him, and, aeizina the merciless rufiin 
by the hail of his head, planted a dagger in his 
heart. The report of ihs piece and the cries of 
the dastardly fugitive drawing several peasants to 
the spot, Fleming, instead of submitting his con- 
doettothe justice of bis oountry, which must 
have considered it as a justiflable homicide, and 
wiAioat well knowing what he sought, fled 
towards the sesooast, where he saw a vessel out- 
wild bound. Throwing himself into a boat, he 
went on board, made a confldant of the captain, 
and Boiled with him to Usbon. 

Careless of life, and probably wishing to 
riiorten it, he entered into the service of the 
£ing of Portugal, and distinguished himself in a 
mihtaiy capacity at some of the distant posses- 
BioDS of that monarch in the Broiils. Keceiving, 
after many years, ample rewards and on honour- 
able dianusBion, he resolved in the spirit of the 
times to expiate the crime of amorderto which he 
received such urgent provocation, but for which 
he could not forgive himself, by a pilerimage 
to the Holy Land. Having accomplished his 
purpose, he was anxious to pass the short space 
of life whicli remained in his native country, 
tmstii^ for safety to the mercy or oblivion of his 
former neighbours. Soon after landing in Scot- 
land he determined to visit the apot where his 
beloved, his long-lost Helena was interred. 
Worn down by vears, sorrow, and the toils of 
wsr, and naturally agitated by recollecting the 
circumstances and viewing the place ot her 
death, his debilitated frame was not equal to auch 
emotiDn. Reaching with difficulty her tomb in 
the chapel of Kirkconnel, be sank on the earth 
which covered her remains, and expired without 
a groan. 

^his little narrative, which the scrupulous 
oiiic m8}[ consider u the romantic fiction of a 
novelist, is founded on fhct, supported by the 
eridenca of authentic family documents in the 
poBseasion of a wortJiy baronet, who resides near 
die spot, and corroborated by the remains of a 
nmnumental inscription in the chapel, which is 



A poet is a sowing-machine . 
a thrashing .machine . 

Our inquiries into immortality are, alas I too 
often made in the time of mourning and sor- 
rowful bereavement, and, therefore, our view* 
Bie not sufficiently bright and cheering. We 
never walk amid the gravea save with crape 
vgon our fitcea. 



LONDON PENCILLINGS. 

" " CONSTANT B£ADEB. 

f AT can be 



the editor of a 
paper than to be 
troubled with the 
composition! of a 
I " Conatont Reader." 
If the smallest il- 



r of a paper, to know 
*' If such things are allowed by 
law?" If, perchance, he discovers his servant 
enjoying a stolen interview with a policeman, 
that forms a theme on which to exsrciae his art 
of composition. If he finds apiece of orsnge- 
peel on the pavement, he immediately writes to 
the editor of "The Diddlesez Chronicle," com- 
plaining of " a nuisance which he has many 
times attempted to put down." If, again, Im 
walks through one of the parks, snd discoveis 
the keeper mdulging in t " ' ' " ' 






' dreamy dose," he 
I the editor of the Timai, and wishes 
I inform his readers of what uae the patk- 



Weie we to enumerate the various subjects 
on which the " Constant Reader" ezcendi his 
talent (?) we might commence transcribing that 
cumbersome volume called "Johnson's Dic- 
tionary;" having done which, wemi^btfiatter 
ourselves we had fulfilled our tmdertalung. 

But, to return to our subject. 

The " Constant Reader" is a retired gentle- 
man. He seems, from his sise (for he is rather 
corpulent), to tell this taZe in his phyaiognomy 
(he looks as though he did nothing but eat and 
sleep) ; for he has a peculiar redness in his nose, 
which uBUolly tells a tale of " the bottle ;" but 
he would assure you that it was through study 
that his organ had become so radiant a colour. 

The " Constant Reader" is a very early riser. 
About six o'clock, on a bright summer's morning, 
when but very little black smoke has tainted the 
London atmosphere, he may be ecen wendii^ hia 
way to the Strand, that fbcas of newspaper and 
periodical publiahing, to purchase some of the 
early capiesof the prints in which hit sour and 
ill-natured remarks make their appearance. 

As he walks along that busy itreet he " drops 
in," as he terms it, to a coffee-house, to partake 
of breakfast and read the news to several other 
" Constant Readers," who listen attentively to 
hia bitter effusions, and, by way of change, take 
long draughts of coffee, wherewitli to drown the 
bitter remarks. 

If any ottua " Constant Reader" object to 
the subject on wbioh he baa written, he imme- 
diately disclaims any participation in the 
affair, and supposes " that old Wiggins of the 
Stock Exchange must be the writer <^ that tom- 
foolery." 

As the " Constant Readers" are eqjoyii^th^ 
breakfasts they are at the aome time " &hing 
for subjects" m their disordered and fuddled 
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all these 'subjects have been duly and carefully 
handled hf Punch, 

At last, breakfast being finished i they com- 
mence " talking politics " and discussing the 
fafte of several periodicals which have ' gone to 
Jericho, or «ome station on the railway to that 
place. 

Let us return home in the evening with our 
"Constant Reader." 

' He lives in a little quiet ipot in Islington^ 
Around his door twines the sweet-scented rose, 
amongst which can also be discerned the 
prickly brier, with its thorny stem, fit ^nblem 
of the bitteme«s of heart of its inmate. 

His wife has been dead years ago^andthe only 
persons who live with him are his two daughters 
and a domestic. 

He never tells them of his " eifusions ;'* but 
they feel confident that there is something 
occupying his thooghti^, ** for he is so very 
strange at times." 

Wien he talks of his wife, he always ma- 
nages, by some out-of-the-way nerve, to squeeze 
out a little tear to her ** sainted memory." He 
calls his two daughters **girl«/' although they 
are able, if they tell the truth, to say that they 
number " thirty years." They never get mar- 
ried, but resolve to make themselves disagree- 
able, which is synonymous. 

Like all around, the " CJonstant Reader" dies I 
and his letters which have occupied so much 
time, trouble, and perseverance to manufacture, 
ate used to wrap butter in, or some such menial 
office. 

Where is the publisher that would undertake 
to collect and piU)li6h the letters of a " Confitant 
Reader ?" 

Ami Echo answers, ** Where V* 



A Beau in the Poxjrtebmth Centuey- — Wliat 
could exlubit a more fantastical appeacanee than 
a b&au of the fourteenth century ? He wore long 
pointed shoen, fastened to his knees by gold or 
silver chains ; hose of one colour on one leg, Jind 
of anoth^ on the other ; ehort breeches which 
did not reach to the middle of his thighs ; a coat, 
one half white and the other half black or blue ; 
a long beard ; a silk hood buttoned under his chin, 
embroidered with grotesque figures of animals, 
danciiiLg men, &c., and sometimes ornamented 
with gold, silver, and precious stones^ This dress 
was the very top ol the mode in the reign of 
Edward in. 

. Akdent Spibitb.— Two glasses of gin a day 
for one year, at three hal^ence a glafis, will cost 
a sum which will purchase two shirts, two pair 
of hose, two pair of shoes, a fustian jacket, a 
W»i»teoijt, a pair of trousers, cap, flannel, waist- 
coat, a coarse cloth, cloak, neekclotlx, a pair of 
ootton sheets, and two large blankets. Pr. 
ElUotson, professor of medicine^ in one of his 
chemical lectures at St. Thomas's Hospital, ob- 
served to his pupils that one of the best sermons 
for drunkajrds and regular tipplers would be to 
e^ibit to them the heart, lungs, and liver of a 
drunkard, by the side of the same organs from a 
body in a £tate of health* 

We forget most easily lihat of which we know 
least ; the less we have in the sieve, the more 
easily it passes through. 
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THE FLOWER AND THE LEAF. 

A Fable /of St. Valentine's Day, 

BY CUAPEAU. 

Dedicfitod to MifS SU^izabbtu Sis^ohs. 



Upon a dank and mossy bank 

A tiny Violet grew, 
M sw^t and fair a UtUe flower 

Ad e'er was tingled bjue ; 
It eye was such a laughing one, 

80 sparkling, ligiit, and gay, 
Tbat when the pretty floweret Bmiled, 

It stole the heart away. 

Projecting from ita tn^iUi ttena 

An emerald Leaf there stood, 
That deeply Joved the little gem, 

80 beautiful and good ; 
He wraj^ed it in bi^ d^wy Corm, 

And press'd it to his brea»t. 
Preserving it amid the storm. 

In shelter and at rett. 

One sunny morn In Spring he said 

Unto the violet biae« 
*• I Ve IotM ye, little &iry flower» 

SiOice first ye sweetly grew ; 
I love ye for your winsome grace, 

So delicate and rare, 
I l«ve ye for your beaming face, 

So beautiful and fair." 

The Violet with tearful eye, 

A drop of dev the tear. 
Then gazed awhile with softening smile 

Upon the leaflet near ; 
And while the blush of sunset dyed 

Ita liitle azure bead. 
It thus in rustling tone replied. 

And murmuring sweetly said: — 

" JBeauty was made to be decayed, 

It lasts but for an hour ; 
The brightest things of euth will fade, 

And lose their wealth and pow^r. 
The next rough blast may be the last 

That I shall meet on earth ; 
And when up^n the sod I *m cast. 

What *e all my beauty WfMrth 2 

" No, love me not for Uixj gnuj«. 

For laughing eye, or fragile fonc ; 
Or, for a smiling, winsome face. 

The prey of every passing storm. 
The face may wither and decay. 

And blasted be t&e frame ; 
Yet still the spirit may be gdtg^ 

And the heart remain the same. 

" I'll be loy'd for only love, 

Afiection deep and fond and true ; 
Affection registered above, 

Though lowly on the earth it grew, 
I'll be lov'd for love alone. 

Affection fervent, pure as mine ; 
If vour love is of its tone, 

then, dear leaflet, I am thine." 



The paleness of death is more lovely thftn the 
paleness of sorrow. 

Anecdote of Lord ELLENSOROtroH. — An 
Irish counsellor, in a speech in conn, thought 
proper to suppose *' an eagle soaring high above 
the mists of earth, winning its daring flight 
against a mid- day eun, till the contemplation 
becomes too dazzling for humanity, and mortal 
eyes gaze after it in vain." Here the orator 
faltered, and, after an abortive attempt or two, 
sat down in confusion . " The next time, sir/ 
said the judge (LordEllenborough), "you bring 
an eagle 5nto court I should recommeiBd you to 
clip his wings." 

Oh, thou who hast still a father and a mother, 
thank -God for It in the day when thy soul is full 
of joyful tears, and nteds a bosom wherein to 
shed them. 
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POPULAR PASTIMES. 

Solution to Charade by Mazeppa^ in oncost. — 
Grandmother. 

SoltUions to Bov8* Christian Names, in our last. — 

1. William; 2. Adolphus; 3. Thomas; 4. Barnaby; 
5. Boniface; B.Christopher; 7. Daniel; 8. Courade; 
9. Fabian; 10. Ferdinand; 11. Gideon; 12. Good- 
\vin; 13. Horace; 14. Hector; 15. I«nati\M; 16. 
Lewis; 17. Matthiew; 18. Maoriee; 19. Phineai; 
20. Theodort. 

Answer to Reim$,-^okX ; oat ; at. 

Answer to Charades, by Pertinax. — 1. Fire-place ; 

2. Poly-technic ; 3. Strait-jacket; 4. Thumb-screw; 
5. Gold'Smith. 

CHABABES, Bt ATTICtJS. 

1.— I am a word of eight letters ; my 5, 6, 7, and 4 is 
venison; my 2, 3, and o we use when tired; my 4, 7, 
and 5 is a colour ; my 8, 6, 3, and 5 is a time when a 
friend is " one indeed** ; my 3, 1, and 4 is part of the 
head; my 2, 3, 1, 4, and 5, the French cultivate; my 
2, 6, 1, and 8 is a vegetable ; my 4, 3, 7, and 5 is a 
thin eane ; my 8, 7, 1, and 4 is close ; my 8, 6, and 6 
is a nickname ; my 5, 6, 1, and 4 is what all ladies 
are • my 4. 3, 1, and 5 is what all persons ought to do 
with tKe Tales and Keadinos ; and my whole is a 
town in Scotland. 

2.— My first is in a tavern snug. 

Where the host sits with glass and jug, 

Quaffing his homely fare ; 
My second is for fishing used, 
Which the apostles ne'er refused : 

My whole 's a town in Herts. 

NAMES OF SONGS ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED, 
BY GORDON GLYNN. 

1. An article used by fiddlers, a definite article, 
and a dandy. 

2. Persons belonging to a monastery, a prepo- 
sition, and a word signifying ancient. 

3. Jovial, and a part of the face. 

4. A shoemaker's tool, circular, a pronoun, and a 
covering for the head. 

5. A, vermin, and a colour. 

6. What overseers seldom possess, a preposition, 
and a tree. 

7. I hope you possess two of my first; an elevated 
comma, and]the thirteenth letter of the alphabet, form 
my second ; and my third is to be constantly seen in 
the Lowther-arcade. 

8. My first is not white ; my second is eomposed 
of two vowels, separated by a letter possessing a tail, 
an apostrophe, and the name of a river in Scotland ; 
and my third is a pretty name for a female. 

9. A person who simply declares he is part of a 
fishing tackle. 

10. To thwart or snoil, Y with a tail, and the last 
sjUable of a jpainful disorder of the feet. 

U. An article used by a laundress, almost all, and 
& useful article in a school. 

12. A personal pronoun, a boat, a preposition, a 
<lc&iite article, and what every sea possesses. 

13. An indefinite article, what dead people never 
postess, a pre^sition, a definite article, a boat, and 
i conflagration . 

U. A personal pronoun, a favourite beverage, an 
apostrophe, the nineteenth letter of the alphabet, a 
negative answer, second nature, a noise, a prepo- 
sition, a definite article, the name of a river, two cir- 
dw, and a letter sounding like an interjection. 

15. A thief, a part of the foot, a river, A, repose, 
a thief, and a part of the foot. 

PUZZLES. 

1. — A part of the day. 
Spell it each way. 

2. — Of an action, a name,, 
Each way 'tis the same. 



MISCELLANEOUS REABINaS. 

An Indipferbkt Biteb.— •Curriti told me, 
with infinite humour, of an adrenture between 
him and a mastiff, when he was a boy. He htd 
heard somebody tay that any person throwing 
the skirta of his coi^t over his head, atoophig low, 
holding out his arms, and creeping ahmg back* 
ward, might Arighten the fiercest dojg, and put 
him to flight. He accordingly made the attempt 
on a miller'i animal in the neighbourhood, who 
would never let the boys rob the orchard; butfbund 
to his sorrow that he had a dog to deal with who 
did not care which end of a boy went foremost, 
so as he could get a good bite out of it. ^ I pur- 
sued the instructions," said Curran ; ** and, ms I 
had no eyes, save those in front, fancied the mas* 
tiff was in full retreat ; but I was confoundedly 
mistaken ; for, at the very moment I thought 
myself victorious, the enemy attacked my rear, 
and, having got a reasonably good mouthftil out 
of it, was fully prepared to take another before I 
was rescued. Egad, I thought for a time the 
beast had devoured my entire cen^e of gravity , 
and that I never should go on a steady perpen- 
dicular again." •* Upon my word, Curran,* ' said 
I, ** the mastiff may have left you your centre, 
but he could not have left much gravity behind 
him among the bystanders.'* 

Story of a Waiter at Lbmzkirch. — He had 
a vehement desire to go to London, for which 
purpose he was learning English as fast as he 
could, and begged us, then and there, to improve 
his vocabulary by calling for everything we 
wanted in our own tongue, which he repeated 
as nearly as he could, whether he brought the 
right thing or not. Amongst other things, he 
put a question which puzzled us to answer in a 
satisfactory way, not having heard at that time 
of the " Fonetic Nuz." " I find, said he, " that, 
though a good many English words are spelt 
vrith the same letters, the pronunciation is often 
yery different ; for instance, which is it right to say 
— monkey and ^nkey, or mM»key and dmikey ? ' 
We had a hard matter to make him follow us as 
we strove to distingtush between the two animals, 
and it ended by his shaking his head and saying, 
** Ach ! mein Gott ! die EngUsche aussprache 
ist sehr schwer!" It struck usfthat we might 
have returned him the compliment. — Neto 
Monthly MayaMine, 

Cano, tmb Spanish Sculptor.'.— This cele- 
brated man was of a singular disposition, and of 
a violent temper; which, on moore than one 
occasion, placed him in greet danger of the 
Inquisition. He was accused of having assas- 
sinated his wife out of jealousy. The story is^ 
that at Madrid, in 1643, vi^en he returned home 
one evening, he found his wifis murdered, his 
house robbed, and an ItsUan assistant who used 
to live with him had absconded ; but, notwith** 
standing the presumptive evidence against the 
Italian, Cano was himself siccused of the murder, 
and was put to the rack; no confession, however, 
being elicited from him, he was released and 
absolved from the charge. Upon his plea of 
excellens in arte, his right arm had been exempted 
from the torture. Several years after, in 1668, 
when he was in Grranada, a councillor of that 
city oommissioned him to make a small figure of 
Saint Antony of Padua; for which, when 
finished, Cano asked 100 pistoles. The coubt 
cilloor, reckoning np the time that Cano had been 
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about the work, said, *'Why, you haye been 
twenty-five days only orer tnit figure, and you 
are charging me four pistoles .per day for your 
workf — an exorbitant rate; fox I, who am a 
oounciUory do not receive half so much." Upon 
which Canoy greatly incensed at his misplaced 
arithmetic, furiously answered, **I have been 
fifty years learning to make this figure in twenty- 
five days ;" and immediately dashed the saint to 
pieces on the pavement, to the great consternation 
and horror of the simple councillor, who . made 
all haste out of the house of a man who could so 
unceremoniously demolish a saint. The act was, 
in fiict, a capital ofience ; but it appears to have 
been unknown to the Inquisition. A similar 
destruction of an image of the Yirgin caused the 
death of Torrigiano, who was convicted of heresy, 
and died in prison before his sentence was carried 
into efiect. Cano is said also, on his deathbed, 
to have refused to take the crucifix presented to 
him by the priest, on account of its bad work- 
manship ! 

Epitaphs.— FuUer, the. author of ** The Wor- 
thies and the Church History of Britain," pro- 
posed, as an ^itaph for himself, the words 
" Fuller's Earth.^'*-'The following epitaph, found 
among Browne's poems, has much unbeseeming 
levity: — 

*' Here lieth in sooth, 
Honest John Tooth ; 
Whom death on a day 
' From us drew away.*' 

And another, upon a Mr. Button : — 

*' Here lieth one, God rest his soul. 
Whose grave is but a button-hole." 

A Yankee and the Pope. — In a New Eng- 
land village I became acquainted with one of its 
most useful residents, the schoolmaster, who has 
a passion for music, and is organist of, a church. 
It was delightful to. hear him revelling in his 
own music, pouring his soul out over his organ. 
He has been to Rome, and indulged himself with 
listening to the Miserere. He told me that two 
monks whom he met in Italyj before reaching 
Home, saw him reading his Bible, with a Com- 
mentary lying before him. In his own words : — 
** They told me I had better give over that. 

* Give over what ?* says I. * Why, reading 
your Bible, with that book to help you.' — • Why 
shouldn't I read in my own Bible?' says I. 

• Because the Pope won't like it,' says they. — * In 
my humble opinion,' says I, * it is far from plain 
what the Pope has to do with mj duty and way of 
improving myself. It's no wish of mine, I'm 
sure, to speak disrespectfully of the Pope, or to 
interfere with what he chooses to do in his own 
sphere ; but I must saye my own soul in the 
way I think right.' Well, they talked about the 
Inquisition, and fain would have made me be- 
lieve I was doing . what was very unsafe ; so, 
after a good deal more argument, I settled with 
myself what I would do. When I got to Rome 
I put away the Commentary, thinking that that 
way of reading was not necessary, and might be 
left to another time ; but I went on reading my 
Bible as usual. Well, when Passion Week came, 
I took care to see all that was goin^ forward, and 
I was in the great square when the Pope came 
out to give the blessing. The square was as full 
as^ ever it could hold, and I stood near the 
middle of it. I found all the people were about 
to go down on their knees. Now, you know, 
it is against my priaoiples altogether to go down 



on my knees before the Pope or any man ; so I 
began |» think what I should do. I thought the 
right pnhciple was to pay the same respect to 
the Pope that I would to any sort of chief ruler, 
but none,' in particular, on religious grounds ; - 
so I settled to do just as I should do to the 
President of the United States. So, when 
the whole crowd dropped on their knees in one 
moment, there I stood, all alone, in the middle of 
the square. I knew the Pope must see me, and 
the people about him ; but my hope was that the 
crowd would be so occupied with their own feel- 
ings that they would not notice me. Not so, 
however. One looked at me, and then another, 
and then it spread, till I thought that the whole 
crowd was looking at nothing but me. Mean- 
time, I was standing with ,my body bent— about 
this much — and my hat%ofif, which I held so, 
above my head. It happened the sun was very 
hot, and I got a bad headache with keeping my 
head uncovered ; but that was not worth minding. 
Well, I was slad enough when the people all 
rose on their feet again. But it was by no means 
over yet. The Pope came down, and walked 
through the midst of the people ; and, as it 
happened, he came just my way. I was not 
sorry at Uie prospect of geti^g a near view of 
him, so I just stood still till he came by. The 
people kept dropping on their knees on either 
side of him as he approached. Some of them 
tugged at me to do the same ; but I said, ' Ex- 
cuse me, I can't.' So when the old Pope came 
as near to me as I am to you, he stopped, and 
looked me full 'in the face, while I. stood bent, 
and my hat raised as before, and thinking within 
myself, * Now, sir, I am . paying you the same 
respect I Vould show to the President of the 
United States,' and I can't show any more to any 
one ;', so, after a good look at me, the old gentle- 
man went on, and the people near seemed soon to 
have forgotten all about me. And so I got off."— 
Mis8 Martmeau, 
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THE JACOBITE: 



THE LOVEBS" OBA 



THifaint my* of aNorember sun -w^e trembling 
>n Ae quiet waten of a little bay^iluate on the 



ind llie Bhadowi of 



pKoaed In some twenty men, and, as tbe even- 
n« dowd in, was seen W glide, with a Bwift 
Wn^ quiet and snake-like motion, towards the 
«*dl. It had reached within a few feet of the 
"Wm, when a youth sprang lightly from the boat 
■VW ft shelTJQg rock, and on the ingttnt the 
W»tf darted out to gea again, in the same quiet 
■mim as it had approached the land. The 
Poft itaxl tm Rome nunutea in w sttitude of 



intenas attention, 'gbnein; a keen cagla eye over 
the beach, and listening intently to eiery pauing 
Bound. But no jigure moved along the lilent 
waters, nor was any aournl heard but the laiy 
ripple of the slumbering wsTes, and the murmur- 
ing of the gentle streamlet, ae it glided gently on 
its course, to mingle itg tiny tide witb the wide 
waters of the Irish Sea. 

The joutli threw down the Spanish hat which 
he wore, and, baring his brow from his dark 
cluitering locks, seemed to find relief from the 
cool night breeze that was faintly quivering 
around. The fignre of the youth, though slight, 
was handsome and active; his features were 
finely chieelled, but the effect which their har- 
mony might otherwise have produced was some- 
what lessened by a lip that curled haughtily, 
and a dark eye that shone with an unpteaaing 
teatleuneis, Xinea of eaie and an air of deter- 
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minatioii migbt be tnioed on hit oountenance, 
and the whole indicated that daring recklessness 
of character which is so well calculated to obtain 
respect among lawless men, and to lead to power 
in troubled times. 

And now a white robe moves slowly under the 
dark shadow of the rocks, and a lovely girl ap- 
proaches the 'you h so stealthily that sne stands 
by his side ere he is aware of her presence. 

** Mv own Nora," said the youth, in a soft 
tone of kindness, bis falcon look changing to one 
of the deepest love ; *' my own dear Nora, and 
have you dared, after all, to meet me by the 
beach r It was a bold request, Nora; but my 
heart told me you would comply with it.'' 

" Yes, Norman, I have complied with it wil- 
lingly, for it affords me another opportimity of 
warning you to leave those dark and dangerous 
plots in which you are engaged. Oh ! how 
changed you are, Norman," added the maiden 
with a sigh, ** since first we met in Italv ! ** 

*' Changed, indeed, I am, Nora; for then I felt 
not, and scarcely knew, of what I had been de- 
prived. Is not my name and title attainted? 
Does not a stranger occupy the halls of my 
fathers? And did not both my parents die in 
exile ? And think you, Nora, that I am 9 man 
to forsake the white banner of the Stuarts, in 
order to obtain some petty posty and to raise my 
bonnet in meekness to those courtiers who have 
preyed upon my ruined house? Never, Nora, 
never ; by the cause for which my fathers have 
fought and suffered I will abide." 

** Alas !" said the maiden, in a tone of des- 
nondency, ** I feared it would be thus ; yet thin^, 
Norman, of the utter hopelessness of the under- 
taking : think on the horrors of that war which 
you are striving to provoke in this peaceful 
country— of the lives that must be sacrificed — 
perhaps your own, Norman," said the maiden, 
glancing ner blue eye kindly upon him, and un- 
consciously laying her small white hand upon 
his arm. " Oh ! think of these things, Norman, 
and, while you are yet unsullied by treason, 
leave those dark conspiracies. Our King is good 
and merciful ; the attainder of your funily may 
be reversed, and you may yet " 

*• Nora, you talk like a child— like a child that 
dreams," said the youth ; ** I neither ask nor 
expect mercy at their hands; and our cause is 
neither desperate nor hopeless. The clans of 
Scotland will soon be in arms ; the descendants 
of the Cavaliers of England will again rally round 
the standard of a Stuart, and your own neigh- 
bours in Wales are fiiendly to the cause. Ere 
the sun rises on these mountains, I shall have 
communicated with men who are intrusted with 
Ipcal power by your Government ; and your own 
father himself, the loyal Sir David Tudor, may 
yet join pur standard. 

** Now, God shield him from sucb a course \ " 
cried tbe maideni clasping ber hands. 

** And may his fair daughter be shielded from 
aught that might bring a shade of sorrow upon 
her white brow," said the youth kindly. ** 6ut 
time presses, my Nora; take this packet, and 
read it when alone : by it you will see the mea- 
sures I have taken to let you hear from me under 
ftny contingency. God bless you, my Nora; and, 
if ve should not meet again, remember that Sir 
Norman Ormonde, th^ attainted rebel, the 8py> 
the outcasts the-^th< 



*< Nay, dear Norman, do n^ wptek. thus !" 
" Remember, at least, Nora," said the youth, 
his voice trembling with sudden emotion, ** that, 
under all the vicissitudes of a stormy life, his 
heart still clung devotedly to the fair maiden 
who listened to his tale of early love under the 
sunny skies of Italy. Dear, dear Nora, once 
more, farewell ! " 

The youth now, with a firm and free step that 
showed a complete knowledge of the intricate 
pathway which he trode, glided along the bleak 
rocky hills until he came to a dark vista that led 
to a long mountain pass. Here he paused, and 
whistled softly, thrice repeating the sound ; and, 
after the interval of a lew minutes, a man ap- 

E reached leading two strong and shaggy Welsh 
orses, and soon Sir Norman and his guide were 
riding at a rapid pace through the dark passes of 

the mountains. 

« « « « • 

A brilliant assembly of noble guests were 
moving through the glittering saloons of the 

Countess of M- , about twelve months after 

the battle of Culloden, which terminated the 
rebellion of 1746 ; and the presence of the Duke 
of Cumberland on the occasion gave rise to much 
conversation regarding the adherents of the house 
of Stuart — a subject which was now fast ceasing 
to occupy the public mind. 

'* It was a fortunate thing for many a Jacobite 

gentleman in Wales," observed old Lord S , 

•* that they heard of the retreat of the insurgents 
in sufficient time to prevent, in the principahty, 
any tangible matter of offence being given to the 
Government ; and yet I am informed that, before 
the Pretender landed In this kingdom, a com- 
pletely-organized conspiracy was formed among 
the Welsh Jacobites by that most active of mal- 
contents. Sir Norman Ormonde. I understand, 
Miss Tudor," continued his lordship, addressing 
a young lady who was standing near, ** that Sir 
Norman was very active in your neighbour- 
hood?" 

The lady addressed blushed deeply, and was 
about, with evident agitation, to reply, when a 

Soung man, who had approached the group in 
.me to hear the question with which his lordship 
had concluded, observed in a stem tone, that 
** questions of that nature some people might 
not think fit to answer : " a reply in which many 
of the party evidently concurred ; and Lord S — , 
with an offended air at the intrusive remark, 
walked to another part of the room. 

"Here! Norman, do I see you here?" cried 
Miss Tudor, as, trembling violently, she took his 
proffered arm. " Do I see you here, Norman, 
when a price is set upon your head? What infa- 
tuation, oh I what naadness is this 1 " 

Sir Norman smiled bitterly. " Be not alarmed, 
dearest Nora," said he; ** if it w«re known to 
the whole Privy Council that I am in thi« room» 
they would contrive some means of warning m# 
to escape, rather than suffer me to be miide % 
prisoner. They are tired, Nora, of foffeitxjures 
and execution?, and careless to supineness of the 
movements of the Jacobites, whom they falsely 
imagine will never be in a c<»idition again to 
disturb what they call the peace of the eountryv 
Now, upon this very supineness," said he» hb 
eyes sparkling a^ he spoke, " we build our 
hopes. They are about to prohibit the aalMiiil 
dreM «nd f»VM ingpotlwid; thutunUagmxoaA? 
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the BooftB. In Wales we haire many adherents ; 
and nmch may be done in Ireland." 

" Norman I N'orman 1 I will hear no more of 
this/' said Kora, impatiently stamping, witli the 
least perceptible motion, her little foot ; " I will 
hear no more of this : it is worse tlum madness. 
K you love me, Norman, promise that you will 
leave London for the Contment this very night : 
promise me, Norman !" 

" Willingly, my Nora, I promise you; a vessel 
now waits for me in the river. I have seen those 
I have ventured to this kingdom to communicate 
Vith, and now I depart. But soon, Nora, I trust, 
we shall meet agam on the shores of Cardigan 
Bay.*' * ^ 

"Never, Norman, never! Tempt not your 
fate farther. Already I see many eyes fixed upon 
us. Ply, Norman, fly ! " 

Sir Nor man Ormonde slowly disappeared among 
the gay groups that were moving round ; and a 
weight of anxious woe was removed from the 

breast of Nora Tudor. 

» * * * ♦ 

It was a surly wintry day that a suspicious- 
lookingsail was seen cruising about in Cardigan 
Bay. The vessel was schooner-rigged, with long, 
tapering masts, and a hull that seemed to have 
beien built more for fast-sailing than for carrying 
a large cargo. The vessel rode proudly and 
lightly on the rising waves, having little or no 
canvas on her beautiful spars, and was tacking 
in a manner that showed her pilot to be weU 
acquainted with the dangerous navigation in 
wMch he steered. Towards nightfall, the vessel 
swept nearer to the shore, and a boat was seen 
to leave her side, and, notwithstanoUng the trou- 
bled state of the waters, to row boldly towards the 
beach. The movements of the barque had appa- 
rently, however, been v^atched (by no friendly 
eye), as after sunset a beacon was lit on one of 
the hiffh headlands, which, when night had en- 
shrouded everv other object from view, continued 
still to^ shine like a bright-red star in an angry 
sky. 

It was now some hours after sunset, and the 
cold wind was moaning amid the cheerless woods 
of Uanellan Castle, where two figures for some 
time had been silently moving. At length one 
of them thus burst forth, in the soft and earnest 
tones of a female voice : — 

'* I have read of an infatuation like this," said 
the speaker, ♦* but never till now believed that 
it could exist. Listen, dearest Norman, to the 
dictates of prudence, and leave this ill-starred 
cause, in which you confess you have almost 
ceased to hope for " 

**Nay, Nora; when I said that, I spoke in 
Uttemess of heart at the desertion of friends. 
Desert a cause because it is unfortunate ? Never ! 
never ! The position of this principality in rela- 
tion to Ireland renders a co-operation with any 
movement in that country a matter of the first 
hnportance ; and my honour forbids me to aban- 
don the attempt whUe there remains the remotest 
chance of obtaining it/' 

*'But there is no chance, Norman; none what- 
ever. No Welsh gentleman will put his head 
and lands in jeopardy to join in such a hopeless 
uui desperate undertaking. The coasts are lined 
^th military, and the Government cruisers are 
scouring the channel in quest of you, whom they 
^oagine to be amugglers. 



" Ay/' replied the other, " such is the policy 
of your Governmect. The public mind, forsQoti^ 
must not be harassed or disturbed by the move- 
ments of the Jacobites. The veiy officers who 
pursue us imagine that we are defrauding the 
revenue in the petty pursuits of commerce. It 
is a wise policy, Nora." And the yoimgman 
lai^hed in the cold tones of bitterness. 

The sound of his laugh had yet scarcely leffc 
Nora's ear, when a low whistle was heard to 
proceed from the beach. Sir Norman started at 
the sound, loosened his cloak, drew round his 
belt, and laid his hand upon his cutlass. The 
sound was renewed in a louder tone than before. 
" I am warned of danger," said he. *• Leave 
this spot, my Nora; I shall soon regain the boat. 
A stray shot may reach you. Oh, God ! they 
whistle again. Now, my own Nora, quit this 
place ; I cannot leave you in danger." 

But Nora stood tremoling and motionless; and 
Sir Norman, hearing heavy footsteps approach- 
ing, darted into the wood, in the direction of the 
beach. And now a shout and the clashing of 
steel are heard, and the sharp ring of a pistol- 
shot is succeeded by a cry of rage and disappoint- 
ment. Another shout, and the blaze and report 
of musketry is followed by the sound of dashing 
oars and loud murmurings, minted with tones 
of command. 

Still Nora stood motionless, and was only 
roused by the sullen tramp of a party of soldiers, 
whose officer, respectfully approaching, informed 
her that the smugglers had escaj^ed ; but a per- 
son whom he presumed to be their captain, after 
having severely wounded one of the soldiers, had 
been shot in an attempt to reach the boat. 

Nora heard no more^but, without a murmur 

or a sigh, sank heavily to the ground. 

« « « • * 

In the churchyard of Llanellan there^ is a 
fair spot, wcU known to the village maidens, 
where two flower-covered mounds are pointed 
out as the resting-place of a fair lady of the 
house of Llanellan, and her lover, a dark jouth 
of a distant land. A tablet of marble has once 
adorned one of the graves ; but the moss and the 
wild flowers have grown over it, and it now 
bears, in every way, the same stppearance as the 
more humble mound by its side. Many a fair 
girl has helped to rear and to tend the flowers 
that are blooming there ; many a soft bosom has 
heaved a sigh at the recital of that traditionary 
tale of hapless love ; and no bride in Llanellan is 
led to the altar without wearing in her b|Osom a 
flower or a sprig which has been gathered from 
" The Lovers* Graves." 

AN UNDENIABLE APPARITION. 

At a town in the west of England was held a 
club of twenty-four people, which assembled 
once a week to drink pun<m, smoke tobacco, and 
talk politics. Like Rubens' Academy at Ant- 
werp, each member had his peculiar chair, and 
the president's was more exalted than the rest. 
One of the members had been in a dying state 
for some time ; of course his chair, while he was 
absent, remained vacant. 

The club being met on their usual night, in- 
quiries were naturally made after their associate. 
Aa he lived in the adjoinmg house, a particular 
friend went himself to inqmre for him, and re- 
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tumad with the diiioal tidinn that he could not 
possibly sarrife the night. This thieir a gloom 
on the company, fuid i effbrts to turn the coti- 
TenaCion &om the sad autgect before them weie 
** ineffectual. 

About midnight (the time by long prescription 
appropriated for the vslking of specuea) the dooi 
opened, and the foim, in white, of the dying or, 
r&ther, of the dead man walked into the loom, 
and took his «eat in the accustomed chair : there 
he remained in wlence, and in silence was he 
gazed at. The apparition continued a lufficlent 
time in the chair to assure aU present of the 
teaLty of the vision ; at length he loee and atalked 
towards the door, which he opened as if living, 
went out, Bod then shut the door after him. 

After a long pause, some one at last had the 
resolution to say, "Ifonlyoae ot us had seen 
this Jie would not have been believed; but it is 
impossible that so many persons can ba dc- 

The company by degrees recovered their speech, 
.and the wbole conversation, as mav be imagined, 
.was upon the dreadful object which had engaged 
their attention. They broke up, and went home. 

In the morning inquiry was made after their 
. sick friend — it was answered by an account of his 
death, which happened nearly at the time o 
.appearing in the t^ub. There could be little 
doubt beforf, but now nothing could be more 
cetlain than the reality of the apparition, which 
.had been seen by so many persons together. 

It is needless to say that such a story spread 
over the country, and found credit even from in- 
fidels ; for in this case all reasoning became sn- 
. uerfluDUB, when opposed to a plain fact asserted 
by three- and- twenty witnesses. To assert the 
doctrine of the fixed laws ot nature was ridicu- 
lous, when there were so many people of credit 
'_ to prove that they might be unfixed. 

Years rolled on — the story ceased to engage 
atlention, and it was forgotten, unless when oc- 
jCasionally produced to silence an unbeliever. 

One of the club was an apothecary. In the 
, comrse of his practice he was called to an old 
. woman, whose profession was attending on sick 
. persons. She told hJTn that she could leave the 
world with a quiet conscience but for one thing, 
which lay on her mind — " Do you not remem- 
ber, Mr. ■ • •, whose ghost has been so much 
. talked of? I was his nurse. The night he died 
I left the room for something I wanted~I am 
aure I had not been absent long ; but at my re- 
turn I found the bed without my patient. Ha 
was delirious, and I feared that he had thrown 
himself out of the window. I was so frighted 
that I had no power to stir ; but after some time, 
to my great astonishment, he entered the room 
shivering, and his teeth chattering— lay down on 
the bed, aod died. Considering myself as the 
cause of his death, I kept this a secret, for fear of 
what might ba done to me. Though I could 
contradict all the story of the ghost, I dared not 
do it. I knew by what had happened that it 
was /le himietf who had been in the club-room 
(perhaps recollecting that it was the night of the 
meeting) ; but I hope God and the poor genlle- 
■- ■^ands will forgive nie, and I shall die 



contented!' 



The passions soon melt away the snow-palace; 
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No. II. — Convtrtatian, $e. 

POLITE beaiing is an 

unquestionable mark of 

civilized society ; and, 

though by many deemed 

a trifle, we esteeta it a 

matter of great im^ortsnc*. 

How much more is a man 

esteemed and respected 

, who makes himself agree- 

f able in every station and 

|i society, how much more 

S> is his company desired ! 

^ And, even were it but for 

this reason, we would press the matter on 

your consideration, and advise youlothuikon 

It well. You are in company— your companion 

has an easy flow of lan^ge, which, keeping 

up the spirit of conversation, entirely frees you 

from the embarrassment of first actiuaintance : 

you, from his kind, &eemsnrer, find no difficulty 

in giving him your sentiments in exchange for 

his own, and feel no scruple on differing with 

him in matters where your ideas disagree. Yon , 

state your opinions, and the conveisatioD becoma 

moreinterestingandanimated. With a reasonable 

degree of deference for yonr notions on die 

subject, he implies that " he may be wrong, but i 

still he cannot agree with you— it may be his ' 

dulnessj" and he answers his argumenls by 

others, which ha is inclined to favour in s , 

respectful and cheerful inannoi-. S(i«yoiilnay 

not agree ; he listens to your reasons atlentivelj, | 

remarks on their cleyernesB, and points out some 

portions with which he does not exactly coindde: 

gives his reasons for to doing, and, at the same 

time, puts you in a good humour by sajing, 



wrong, he asks your pardon for being so perti- 
nacious in his fancied expositions, ana teUs you 
that,hadilnolbeenforyourclear and intelligent i 



remarks, he would, to all probability, r 



irr, hs 



concede to your arguments, he regrets it, snd 
turns the subject, if possible j endeavouring to 
restore the conversation to its former gossiping 
style, until he puts you in s good humour with 
yourself and him. 

"What a pleasant fellow Mr. is!" 

Header, you may, perhaps, style this flattery! 
It may be so ; but, certainly, we call it only 
courtesy, which may be widely distinguished 
from flattery, which is an odious quality. Some, 
are, aleo, apt to confuse courtesy with teremony, 
too much of which is ridiculous ; but we can 
never blame any one for being too courteous. 
Even persona who in general dislike company 
are partial to such friends as these, but hate a 
cringing sycophant as they dislike a quarrelsome 
fellow. "But these are trifles!" Are they ? 
Well, be it so ! but mind you, dear reader— 
whether miss or madam, gentleman or mechanic, 
child or young man, or whatever part yon play 
that great moving mass, " tte people" — on 
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exercise thy skill ; otherwise I will hurl thee 
into the river'beneath the window, after adorning 
thy neck with a diamond some hundred pounds 
weight." And he drew lightly across the neck 
of his terrified auditor the cravat which had 
served him as a bandage. 

** If it be not a miscarriage— and the child 
live— bring it to me." 

Saying this, the count seized the mannikin by 
the arm, lifted him up as if he were a feather, 
and placed him by the countess. Then, with- 
drawing with his squire into the corner of a larj^e 
hay-window, he sat down almost immovable, 
except that, playing with his fingers against the 
glass, he turned his looks alternately to his ser* 
vant, to the bed, and to the river ; but more fre- 
quently to the latter, and his sinister smile 
seemed to augur that that was to be the etadle of 
the expected babe. 

When Master Beauvaloir found himself thus 
placed by a suffering female, he recovered his 
presence of mind. The little man was naturally 
quick, lively, andjcnnning, and, habituated to act 
la important part on these occasions, he had 
added to his impertorbable gaiety a touch of 
grave vanity. Moreover, he was curious as a 
monkey, and on occasions of emergency he prided 
himself on a certain air of official deliberation ; 
but, with these exeptions, he was one of the wor- 
thiest fellows in Normandy. He accordingly be- 
gan to £eel the pulse of the masked lady ; and, as 
he found hi« own life was in jeopardy, deemed it 
wisest to reodnnoitre his position. 

"What is the matter?" he asked in a low 
voice. 

" Do not give him the child," whispered the 
lady ; but at that moment the count exclaimed 
in a voice of thunder. 

" Sp(MdL aloud, or both of you offer up your 
last prayer." 

" Cry (Uoud, cry alottd," said Beauvaloir, ** cry 
aload, my little lady ; for this man has jewels 
which would suit neither you nor me." 
" Beware !" again exclaimed the count. 
" Oh, oh ! jealous ! " cried the little man in a 
searching tone; but the cries of the countess 
I drowned his voice. 

I I^Some time after her cries ceased. A low and 
indistinct murmuring, mingled with a plaintive 
I wail, proceeded irom the bed, when the count, 
i perceiving that the pitying Beauvaloir was en- 
I aeavonring to deceive him, sprang upon him with 
' a tingle bound, and snatched the newborn infant 

from his arms. 
v. ** Take care, he is deformed and we»k ; he can- 
not live-^spare yourself a crime," said he, 
brtathing hard and grasinng the count's arm — 
" he CKuaot live." 

" Wretch. 1" icried d'Herouville, from whose 
liandt the little man had already redeemed the 
child, " who told thee that I wished his death ? 
see'st thou not that I caress him }** 

" Wait," drily replied Beauvaloir, •* wait till 
he is eighteen, before your caresses are so 
violent !^ 

Delay was thus gained, and the lives of both 
mother and child were ultimately spared, on con- 
dition that the latter never crossed his father's 
sight. 

One day in the year 1617, twenty-four years 
after the horrible nkht in which Stephen d'He- 
lovHUe was bovn, his father, noyp become the 



Duke d'Herouville, and aged seventy-five, was 
seated in an immense arm-chair, in the very 
window he had formerly occupied at that 
eventful time. 

** Enough," said he to his chaplain, a venerable 
old man, who had been reading the Gospel to him, 
standing ih a respectful attitude before his lord. 
The duke, like an aged lion, decrepit but ma- 
jestic, turned towards another man, also in the 
** vale of years," and, stretching .out his arm, 
cried, ** Here, Messire Beauvaloir, feel my pulse. 
Sow Is it with ra« to day ?" 

** Well, iflf tbf6i Well — the fever is quite gone, 
atid ther6 t^ihlong y^ars of life before you." 

*' I should wisK to see Maximilian here before 
I die." said d'Heroutille, smiling—" the brave 
boy ! The Marshal D* Ancre, too, is proud of him, 
and our gracious Queen Marie already busies 
herself in projecting plans of marriage for him. 
He performed prodigfes of valour at the attack 

of " 

At this moment Bertrand entered with a letter 
in his hand, — ** A despatch from her Majesty, my 
lord." 

** Read, Friar Corbineau," said the duke, 
holding the despatch to his confessor. 

These four personages formed a curious picttir6, 
replete with instruction to humanity. The iquite, 
the priest, and the physiciah, rendered grey by 
the hand of time, all three standing before their 
aged master, casting palHd looks at etich other, 
and assembled in this sombre chamber lighted up 
by the rich tints of the setting sun, in which 
years before tbey had each enacted a solemn part. 
" The Marshal D' Ancre," tead the trembling 
friar, ** has been slain on the bridge of the Louvref 
by order of the K^ing — • — " 
" Finish," cried the duke. 
** Your adopted son, Maximilian*——" 
"Well?" 
•• Is dead." 

The duke bowed his head upon his breast; 
heaved a deep sigh, and remained speechless. 
The three aged servitors gazed at each other in 
sad silence. It seemed to them that the ancient 
and noble house of HerouviU6 was sinking like ft 
goodly but decayed vessel. 

" Our master on high," spoke the still iifercdf 
d'Herouville, " has forgotten my services ih his* 
holy wars." 

** The chastening rod is heary on you," said 
the priest, in a solemn tone. 

" Away with him to a dungeon ! " cried the 
exasperated*old man. 

** You can silence me sooner than your own 
conscience." 

The duke became pensive. " My name ex- 
tinguished — I will agun marry— have a son " 

Master Beauvaloir, in spite of the frighful ex- 
pression of despair painted on the face of the dged 
duke, looked at him with a sftiile, partly of iti- 
telligence, partly of malice — "You nave a son." 

That very ni^t the vassals were summoned to 
the baronial hall, and Stephen d'Herouville was 
proclaimed by his repentant father their futtire 
lord! 



Good News poa the Londoner, — London has 

been found to siiit very old persons better thati 

than the country ; and after 75 or 80 the Londoner 

I has a greater 6hm.ee of lifd than the cotmtryman. 
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but, finding the coast dangeToua and the cliSs 
coveied with wsrrioi's, ha accompliehcd his 
object about eight milBB to the eafltward. To 
thiB poBition the Romuis attached considecable 
unpoilaace; and here camiuenced the celebrated 
road which passed oyer Barham. Downs to 
Canterbury. 

At a very earlj period the Saxon invaders 
obtidned posseision of the castle. . In the reign 
of Edward the Confessor, who granted Dover a 
charter of pririlegeg, it was made one of the 
Cinque Porla. After the hattle of Hastings, 
11UU17 of the people fled hither, - thinfcine the 
castle an impregnable fortress ; but it was taken 
bf the Conqueror, who put the goTemor to death 
and deslrojed the town by fire. It was subse- 
quently associated with man; remarkable events 
in the history of our country, Henry VIII. 
styled Dover "the key to the kingdom," and 
contributed £80,000 towards the erection of a 
piei, which was completed in the reign of 
Elizabeth. Being opposite the coast of Fiance, 
and admirably situated for attacks on the 
commerce of tiiat country, a naval force was 
maintained here, and many gallant actions fought 
in the seas before the town. 

The town, as it now appears, was built in a 
semidiculai form, and seated in a heautiJul 
valley, between stupendous hills of chalk. Many 
of the houses are good, end some are excellent. 
Its principal street is more than a mile long. On 
the parade ate baths, with every accommodation 
for warm and sea bathing. From hence the 
opposite coaata of Prance are often visible. 

On leaving the railway station, one of the first 
objects which attracts the attention is Dover 
Harbour. It is situated among rocks, in a deep 
vale, sheltered by hills, and existed in ag'ea long 
since past, as a natural port. On the invafiion of 
Biilain by the RflniaiiH, they did not fail to 
appreciate the advantage of this and others lying 
near the Continent, and hence " a count" of the 
Saxon shore was appointed to command their 



garrisons. This officer had not only the commsnd 
and protection of the militBiy points, bnt that of 
~ naval force, which consisted of fifty-snea 



of the Cinque Porie. In conaequence of the 
burden becoming heavy, other places wen 
incorporated to bear the expense; and, as ths 
Cinque Porta had many privileges granted them, 
the neighbouring places were anxious to obtain 
such a union. Thus originated the first naval 
force of Great Britain. 

In the reign of Edward the Confessor, all 
merchants, travellers, and pilgrima were pro- 
hibited by law from quitting the kingdom for , 
the Continent by any other port. Boulojgne was ' 
then the favounta port in communication with | 

Id the reign of Edward III., Sandwich was the 
favourite port for the Contioent. But in the I 
reign of Henry VU., John Clark, master of ths : 
Maison Dieu, raised a bank of chalk on the 
south-west aide of the bay, which gave shelier to ' 
shipping. The effect of tiiis bank induced him 
to build a tower on it, and to make other 
improvements, in consequence of which marinei* . 
called this little harbour "Paradise." In the . 
subsequent reign other improvements were made, 
but special exertions appeared in the reign d I 
Elizabeth. At that time there were 358 houses 
in the town of Dover, and twenty vessels belong- 
ing to the port employed in the fishing and 
coasting trades, and for carrying of merchandise, ' 
which required 300 seamen. Tinder the hooM | 
of Hanover the works have been bronght to their 

E resent state. Great improvements are now , 
eing made ; and thus, doubtless, the interects ; 
of the population of Dover, m well u of its 
visitors, win be promoted. 

The neigboutlioDd of Dover ofiers abundant I 
occupation for those who delight in rambling, j 
whether as pedestrians or in various vehicles. 
Taking, for instance, the road leading ont of I 
Bulwark-street, which ia a continuation of 
Snargate .street on the right, called Bulwark- hill, 
a fine view may be obtained of part of the rail- 
road (particularly standing against the railing, 
turning to the iefl), as well as of the cli£ by the I 
side of which it parses to the terminus. Tea, 
there is Shakspere's Cliftimmediately before th* 1 
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such trifles as these are built many weighty 
considerations affecting the progress of civilization 
and your own happiness. Now, we urill suppose 
a dispute between twe heated antagonists, such 
S8 axe most commonly to be met with. What a 
clatter I — ^what a profusion of jargon and hubbub 
exists ! You persist in your opinion as before ; 
he will insist that he "is, and must be, right," 
he should know — it is not his practice to give up 
an argument ; and you never will convince him, 
if you talk until ** doomsday/' The dialogue 
becomes quite tempestuous ; and you each 
depart, with the conviction impressed on your 
minds, that the other is one of the most con- 
sunmiate asses (in argument) to be found 
travelling on <6rraj?rma, — a headstrong, disagree- 
able man ! Which of these positions would you 
prefer being placed in? But it is not only the 
cultivation of a talent for conyersation we would 
wish to lay before your notice (which is, never- 
theless, very desirable; for what looks worse 
than a great awkward booby, who can say 
nothing), but also of an appropriate manner in 
conversing ; it gives much more pleasure to the 
listener when he obs^ves sympauiy on the fea- 
tures of another who speaks. Some go smirking 
simply enough up to a bereaved parent to console 
ibr the loss of a beloved son ; and we have often 
noted the careless manner in which Mends have 
eongratulated concerning a wedding. These 
things nefeU and deserve to be attended to. A 
hearty shake of the hand has often engendered 
8 £eeUag of kindness within our heart ; and we 
have many times been struck with the magic of 
sveet voices, both male and female^for that 
qualification is not the sole prerogative of the fair 
sex. Speaking may almost be rendered a most 
beantifnl art, the twin-sister of song. The swell 
of tiie voice; the proper modulation — ^the accord- 
ance of the tone vritih the sentiments expressed ; 
the good and tuneful selection of just and 
apprc^riate words, without the slightest affecta- 
tion of pedantry ;— all may be studied closely, to 
produce that general effect, that fascinating speU, 
which charms the hearing, attracting by its 
sweetness. Pleasant conversation is the ofibpring 
of a good disposition, which looks on its brethren 
with an eye to their comfort and pleasure, 
considering them worthy of its best endeavours 
to promote their satisfaction, and converses not 
iot a display of good breeding. 

With this we must, for the present, cut the 
matter short; reserving further remarks for a 
Aitnre occasion. 



THE ABANDONED SON. 



John Howard and his Wipe.— The philan- 
thropic Howard was blessed with a wife of 
singularly congenial disposition. On settling his 
accounts one year, he found a balance in his 
&vour, and j^roposed to his wife to spend the 
money on a visit to the metropolis, for her grati- 
fication, ** What a beautiM cottage for a poor 
&mily might be built with that money ! " was 
the benevolent reply. The hint was immediately 
taken, and the worUiy couple enjoyed that great- 
est of all gratifications, the satisfaction of having 
done good for its own sake. 

The French perform for the old classics the 
office of barber ; they shave off the fine beard of 
reverend age, and twist its silver locks into 
mmal curls. 



(From the French ofM. De Balzao,) 

One stormy night in the month, of November, 
1593, just as the sandglass marked the second 
hour after midnight, the Countess Jeanne d'He- 
rouville, awaking in extreme agony, felt con- 
vinced, in spite of her inexperience, that she waa 
on the point of becoming a mother. The feeling 
of pain almost always causes the sufferer to seek 
for a respite by a change of position, and the 
countess endeavoured to rise gently without 
disturbing her husband. Sitting up in bed after 
taking a thousand minute precautions, dictated 
doubtless either by a tender love or deep terror, 
in order to effect her purpose without awakening 
him, an involimtary burst of infantine joy es- 
caped from her lips ; but this was soon checked, 
and an expression of unutterable grief saddened 
her lovely countenance. She fetched a low, deep 
sigh, and then, as if for the first time since her 
marriage she had found herself free to act and 
think, she looked timidly around her. One 
might have likened her to a bird contemplating 
its cage. Her eye wandered mechanically over 
the vast apartment, which was cumbered with 
the huge, massy furniture of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Turning from the curiously- carved cabinets, 
large Venetian mirrors, and tapestried chairs with 
which the room was crowded, her looks attached 
themselves imploringly on a large crucifix which 
faced the bed, and then, as if having summoned 
up courage from her hopes in Heaven, she began 
to gaze timidly at the countenance of her hus- 
band. The count's brow was threatening even 
in sleep. Deep furrows ploughed it in every 
direction, so as to give it a yague resemblaince to 
those worm-eaten stones with which some of the pld 
monuments are adorned ; and, like the tempest- 
blanched moss which entwines the arms of an 
aged oak, his grey hairs were scattered over it in 
stray, tangled, and ungraceful locks. Religious 
intolerance was engraved on every line of his im- 
placable but warlike face. The aquiline nose; 
the high pointed cheek-bones, the curved sneer 
of his upper lip, the hollow arch of his eye, all 
indicated innate cruelty and ;reckle8s ambition; 
It was easy to read native intrepidity, yet un- 
mixed with generosity, in those lineaments which 
an unsightly scar, " a token true" of the Siege of 
B^chelle, still more horribly disfigur^. At the 
age of thirty the count had acqujr^ a dis- 
tinguished name in those unhappy reli^ioiis wars 
of which the massacre of St. Bartholonierw gave 
the signal. The disfigurement occasioned by his 
wound increased his hatred towards those of the 
Beformed Church ; and the distrust engendered 
by the consciousness of his revolting appearance 
rendered him jealous and susceptible in the 
extreme. Never daring to hope for the love of 
woman, his naturally^erce disposition acquired a 
sternness and barbarity of purpose akin to the 
savage. The countess, who had scarcely reached 
her eighteenth year, formed an almost painful 
contrast with the ungainly form of her husband. 
She was fair, delicate, and of a sylph-like figure : 
her auburn hair fell in clustering wreaths round 
her neck, like threads of amber. 

" Some love-lorn fay she might hare been. 
Or, in romance, some spell-bound queen.*' 

** No, he will not kill us," she mentally ex- 
claimed, after haying gaced longhand intently on 
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the features of her husband ; ** is he not frank, 

noble, Coorageous, and faithful to his word ? 

faithful to his word! ah!'' 

On this last idea recurring to her memory, she 
shuddered yiolently, grew pale as marble, and 
remained as if bereft of sense* 

To comprehend all the horrors of her situation 
it must be premised that this nocturnal scene 
took place at an epoch in which murders, and 
especially /amtVy murders, were so common that, 
to use the words of a contemporary, ** a life taken 
away was held as imimportant as the theft of a 
straw!" 

Some time before the demise of Henry in., 
a lady attached to the court haying ordered the 
assassination of a gentleman who had made re- 
flections on her character, one of his courtiers 
observed to him, " By my fay, sire, she daggered 
him very neatly ! *' 

Now, it so happened that, about five months 
previous to this^ very night, and two months 
after their marriage, a discussion had arisen, 
during a festival given at Bayeux in honour of 
the count and countess, touching the legitimacy 
of children who might be bom ten months after 
the husband's death, or seven months after the 
nuptial night. ** Madam," said the count, 
turning brutally to his wife, '* as to a child after 
X am dead, I can say nothing ; but do not begin 
with a seven months' heir to my fortunes." 

** Why, what would you do, you old bear ?" 
inqtured the young Marquis de Font Carre, 
fhmking the count was in jest. 

** I would ring the neck of both mother and 
child," This stem reply threw a sudden chill 
upon the company, and from that moment had 
never quitted the thought of his unhappy wife. 

The count awoke. His keen grey eyes, glancing 
from beneath their shaggy *' penthouse lid' 
like those of the mountain- cat, seemed to the 
countess to turn accusingly upon her. and, utter- 
ing a fEunt cry, she buried her head beneath the 
coverlet. 

. " Why do you weep ? " asked the count, draw- 
ing away the covering in which she sought to 
shroud herself. 

*< I am in pain," she answered. 

** Well, my pet, is it a crime to be in pain ? 
Why do you hide your face from me when I 
look at you ? Alas ! what must I do in order to 
be loved?" He sighed, and then added, *' Ton 
always look upon me with fear ; I see it too 
plaiiuy." 

The countess startled him by her half-sup- 
pressed groans, and then, impelled by the in- 
stinct of weak and timid characters, she sud- 
denly exclaimed, *' I fear a miscarriage ; I have 
been walking on the rocks all the evening, and 
over-fatigued myself." She trembled convul- 
aively whilst speakins;, for her husband's look 
•eemed to search into her very soul. Mistaking 
the <iread with which he inspired this innocent 
being for the tremours of remorse, he replied, " It 
may, perhaps, be no miscarriage ; but, at all events, 
we must have some skilful person, and I will my- 
self fetch him." Saying these words, he si^ddenly 
rose, threw a dark velvet cloak around him, and, 
taking a small horn from a table near the bed, 
blew- two dear, shrill notes. A few minutes 
afterwards a knock was heard at the door, and, 
thfe count having opened it, his squire Bertrand 
appeared on the threshold. 



** Saddle my charger instantly, and prepare to 
accompany me," said the count ; ** and, hark ye, 
Bertrand, doff your cuirass, and put on a peasant's 
frock. Choose a quick horse, fbr we must tratel 
like balls from an arquebuss. When I shril be 
ready, I will sound again." 

Bertrand made hu obeisance, muttering to 
himself—" All the demons are abroad this 
stormy night, and it were a wonder if the count 
remained quiet. It was on such a night as this 
that we surprised the garrison of St. Ix)." 

The count quickly put on a dress which had 
often befriended him as a disguise, and which 
looked as if it had belonged to one of the German 
Hitters whom Henry IV. was wont to keep in 
his pay. He then drew nigh his affi-ighted wife, 
and exhorted her to bear up patiently t ** I will 
not spare the spur," he said, ** to return speedily 
to your succour." 

In spite of the harshness of his voice, sa these 
words bore no menacing import, the countess 
took courage, and was about to address hira, 
when he suddenly interrupted her by asking, 
" Where do you put your masks ? " 

" My masks ! Good GK)d, what wotild yon 
with them?" 

** Where are your masks ? " he repeated with his 
accustomed violenc*. 

" In the cabfaiet." 

The countess shuddered as she perceived her 
husband studiously disguising his face with the 
help of a mask, the use of which wad as common 
to the ladies of the time as gloves now axe. He 
completed his disguise by putting on a grey felt 
hat, surmounted by a dirty plume of cock's 
feathers ; and girt himself with a broad leather 
belt, in which he stuck a long tWo-edged knife. 
At this moment this wretched dress gave him so 
frightful an appearance, that the countess thoti|:ht 
her last hour was come. " Ah ! slay us not," 
she cried ; " spare my child, and I will love you ! " 

** You feel yourself then very guilty," to offer 
me as a bribe the love which you owe me." These 
words were accompanied with a withering look, 
and his voice sounded deep wtid ominous— the 
death-knell of hope. 

" My God ! " cried his terrified wife, " must 
my very innocence be fatal to me ? " 

** There is no thought of your death," r^hed 
he, starting from the reverie into which he had 
fallen; *♦ but you must do exactly, and for my 
sake, what I now order." He threw on the 
bed one of two masks he held in his hiind, 
and bade her put it on ere he returned. *' I will 
have no man, not even a midwife, boast of having 
seen the Countess d'Herouville. 

" Why a man f" she murmured faintly. 

** Lady mine, am I not master here ?" replied 
the count ; and, without further parlance, he de- 
parted ; and his hapless lady heard the diamber- 
door locked and bolted on the outside. 

Two hours of bitter agony had passed away, 
when the cotmtess, recovering from a swooti; into 
which she had fallen, perceived <^p08ite to tier a 
little fat man, whose eyes were bandaged. The 
terror depicted on his countenance so tkr altered 
his features, that it was impossible to divine their 
habitual expression ; and he kept in a fixed pos- 
ture, like a painter's lay-figure. 

" By our Lady," exclaimed the count, tearing 
off his bandage, ** bethink thee not of regarding 
aught but the vnretch on whom thou art about to 
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bei9,^ "^ffaofnl Qddrewed th6 satne quetticm, 
and whose mouth has been wide open with 
wondennent eyer since.'* 
" Yoar royal highness is to witty," insinuated 

"Jfy royal highness is at least in a merry 
mood I " replied the count, who, in fact, appeared 
to have breakfasted somewhat freely. 

'•You are to know," resumed the prince, 
addressing Lalanne, ** that the abb6, in reply to 
my question, began mumbling something about 
St Simon Scylitus, who was said to have stood 
on one leg at the top of a column for seventeen 
yean, without so much as tasting a drop of 
water ; and I began to fancy that his reverence 
had hit the mark. But I was mistaken. So now 
ior ydur notions on the subject." 

"I have only to imagine that your royal 
highness, having formed an undue opinion of my. 
taknts as a rope-dancer, wishes to witness their 
exhibition." 

"Not a bit! — you are as dull as theabb^; 
and good for nothing but a theologian. I thought 
better of you, friend Navarin. Guess again ! " 

Lalauie pondered and mused ; till at last an 
involuntary start betrayed his success in divi* 
nation. 

'• Come, come, I see you are right this time," 
ttid the prince laughing. ** Speak out, man, 
speak out ! " 

" Your royal highness must pardon — my pre- 
emption will not—*-" 

t « « « « 

The preparations were soon completed, and 
Ulanne appears to have acquired a very pro- 
mising scholar ; for in the course of a few lessons, 
his royal highness became tolerably expert. For 
some time this notable course of instruction went 
on at the Tuileries. In the sequel, Lalanne was 
required to attend his royal pupil at Yersaille». 
One day the Comte de Provence (Louis XVIII.) 
discovered them at their rehearals. 

" My poor brother,** said he, ♦* with all your 
%htiness, I did not suppose you capable of such 
afreakasthisj" 

"At least, Mr. Mathematician," replied the 
count, itfU holding tbe baUUicing-pole in his 
hand, ** 1 do hot ask the aid of my secretary in the 
display of my ftccotii|»li8hmenti ; fior do I make 
my mtrechati b^ ^xy J " 

Louis, whose tefflte were said to be second- 
hand, and who Was supposed to be crammed by 
his secretar^j M. de N — , for the scientific dis- 
sertationl he was fond of introducing into con- 
versation, hid nothing to reply to this sally ; and 
the athletic eiercises of the younger prince con- 
tinued till they were stopped by the events of the 
Isolation. 

"Ah J nrirdear child!" old Lalanne used to 
jay to hil chiiighter, Madame Sacqui, " if you 
had but Itt^ a gt«id|^ leg as that of my scholar, 
theComted* Attois, your fortune would be made ! " 

And this amateur rope-dancer is actually the 
despot of the Ordonnances— the bigot of Busch- 
Uerad! 

Right appropriate, alas ! is the adage of the 
Mtiott which once called him sovereign :— *• Lc 
"Wife ^tarU vieux, i* est fait hermite /" 

K^y a man fotides his head thinks like P<^e*s, 
i^ecaose it aohea like his. 



THE OBIGIN OF PBDmNGi 
[Wb have taken the following interesting ex- 
tract, descriptive of the origin of printing, from 
" Fraser's Magazine"] :— 

<' Herr Auerbach," said the eldest boy, after a 
long and whispered consultation, ** now you are 
one of the family, we must put your name among 
our list. How do you write • Leuthold ? ' " His 
question being answered, the boy began to speak 
to his brothers. ** An L and an H," mused the 
younger, John—** they will be hard to cut, grand- 
father ; you must do them for us, as you did in 
the wood." And he brought out a large box 
filled with letters of all sizes, rudely- carved in 
bark, some separately, others united in long strips, 
forming the names of the family. ** Now you 
shall see how cleverly we can write without 
using a pen, and what a quantity we can do at a 
time," said Peter. ** Come, dear master 1 " The- 
** good master," or the ** dear master," was Leu- 
thold's appellation in the family. The boy led 
him to a sort of clothes-press, and showed him 
how, by placing these blackened letters under 
white paper, impressions were taken of the names 
of the household. ** We call this our printing," 
said the boy, proudly, as he noticed Leuthold's 
surprise and curiosity. ** We have done all our 
own names, and you shall soon see yours write 
itself in the same way. Once we did a whole 
sentence, — it was * Ave Maria, ora pro nobis ;' it 
looked so pretty ! " ** And who found out those 
curious playthings ? " asked the good master. ** It 
was our grandfather who cut the first letter for 
us to copy, out of the bark of a beech- tree, as we 
were walking in the wood. Then Peter took an 
impression of it, and we saw how it would save 
the trouble of writing, and be much prettier. 
But you do not hear, good master," said the boyt 
as Leuthold sat musingly with the letters in his 
hand, apparently absorbed in deep reflection. In 
the child's plaything the man of bought and far- 
seeing intellect perceived, though dimly, the origin 
of a mighty power, which in coming ages would 
sway the world to its centre. He saw how 
learning might be scattered far and wide,-^ 
how the work of a lifetime might come to 
be transcribed in a day, and thus the blessing 
of knowledge be diffused to an extent of which 
he had never before dreamed. These ideas, 
though vague and darkly shadowed fortlv yet 
came upon the man of science with a strength 
which he could f^el, but not define. Perhaps 
there was destiny in the sudden- light which 
appeared to flash upon Leuthold, and impelled 
him to work out the great idea which now filled 
his mind. Laurentius Coster was one of those 
men who seem sent into the world, the un- 
conscious instruments of some great good, yet 
never dream of their mission, and aocompliih it 
more through seeming destiny thMi by the 
rescdnte agency of their own will. £D>w little 
did the simple-mxaded old man imagine, when 
cutting out playthings fbr his grandchUdren, that 
he was paving the way for the glorious footsteps 
of freedom, of science, of human wisdom, through 
which men may almost become as gods — that 
the ndme which, in his unlearned humility, he 
deemed would soon be forgotten, was by this 
mysterious fate to be transmitted from generation 
to generation as that of the inventor of printing ! 
Leuthold Auerbach spent a long night of 
meditation, and then he sought Laurentius, and 
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told him, with eamut enUiuBiMm, of what was 
pMiing in hii mind. But the placid and rath«r 
phlegmatic Dutchman wa« peifECtly unmoved. 
He could not beUeve that from a thing ao 
trifling — a childish toy — ehoald Bpting sffecta 
80 great aa LeuChold foretold. The master drew 
him to thewindow. "Look," he cried, in hia 
energy, — "look at the noble tree in whose 
brancnea the birds rest and the hreeies play,— 
it wa* oDoe a amall seed trodden under foot! 
But B hand foundit, planted it, and behold it now '. 
So is the beginning of every new science ; it is 
discovered — a paltiyseed, and planted, aometimea 
intentionally, sometimes by what men foolishly 
call ohBDce, then it takes root and grows, and 
none can stay it. Remember that a few grains of 
sand occidencally mingled and thrown into the 
fire by acareleea workman's hand produced the 
clear, beautiful substance, now forming your 
window ; and who knows where the maryels of 
this ut of glass-making may end } It makes 
things distinct to the eye like a new sense. Per- 
chance, one day, through it we may behold the 
far-ofi* myeteries of the etars. And ao it will be 
with this discovery of thine, Laurentius." 
" Thou ait sanguine, dear Leuthold," anid the 
oldman, with a half-incredulous but gentle amile, 
as he listened to the excited tones of hia friend. 
" What good doat thou imagiive thia printing 
will produce r' "Hast thou never considered 
that it will multiply writing without end> — that 
those rare and precious works which it takes a 
man's life to copy may be made no longer the 
sole luxury of the rich i— that thesame power by 
which these children print a name or a prayer 
could be made to prodnce a whole volume i Oh, 
view the future as I do— see thy name emblazoned 
byFame—iee thy children honoured; and, above 
all, see the good which thou haat left behind on 
earth: howblessedauchalifemustbe!" Coater, 
moved and touched by the eameatneaa of 
Leathold, seemed more than half- convinced. 
" "Well, dear master, what doat thou wish me to 
do for the furtherance of this great end i 1 will 
do all for thy sake." " Not for mine, but thine 
own— or, rather, for the sake of the whole 
world," cried the enthusiastic Leuthold, And 
then be explained to his surprised and wondering 
hearer various plans which the ingenuity of 
man of science oould make applicable to the ne 
invention. 

Olivb Trees. — The present method of raiung 
the olive-tree in Italy is very curious. An old 
tree ia hewn down, and the stock is cut into 
pieces, of nearly the aize and abape of a mosh- 
loom ; care, at the same time, is taken that a 
small poitiou of the bark shidl adhere to each 
piece. These, after having been dipped in ma- 
nure, are put into the earth, loon throw up shoots, 
are transplanted at the end of one year, and in 
three years are fit to form an olive-yard. This 
process clears up satisfactorily, I think, a paasage 
in the " Georgics" otl wluch many comments 
have been made. 

Truditur e licce rsdii oleigini llano." 



Adviob to Mothbbs.— Never wash a child 
with milk, with the view to heal a chafed part 
milk will inflame, and cold w^ter heal it. 



ITUBRELLA9 ; THEIR UTIUTY AND 




HIS is lather a singular 
essay— theme ; eh 5 r^er. 
Let us DO^ however, 
despise and sneer at these 

Bather ought we to gaxe 
on them in the apirit of 
Jove and adoration ; for, 
believe me, umbrellas hold 
no contemptible station in 
the tanks of convenience. 
A(u)ut Iqnity (good 
old soul !) has hallowed 
them ; consequently thou- 
sands of individuals— 
some even who profeaaedly 
dislike the " whalebone 
"—hold them up to the protection of 
m persona and the public gase, when 
I descend in such wholeaale quantitin 
that, to tbe keen observer, it appeara as if the 
Heavens had engaged to adminiater a first-Tale 
shower-bath to Mother Earth, which, to the 
best of their abilities, they were fulfilling. 

It is not improbable that kusbboohs first 
promulgated the idea of umbrellas. No one can 
deny the &ct of there being an immense , 
similitude between these vegetable Jiaigi and I 
"man's creation." The line of umbrellas taay 
be triced (and without difBculty) from the skin- ' 
covered "aEsistant" of Robinson Crusoe, down 
to the patent-aelf-acting-warrented-never-to- 
requite • any - repairs - universally - extolled four- 
and-siipenny of modem date. 



their ( 



We should very much like to behold inch a one. 
If there ia any particular article which gives an 
impetus to the " workings" of a man's mind, it 
is " the umbrella," Doubtless Robioson Crusoe 



years) when sitting under the shade— notof his ' 
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M traveresd, and tlie others nbicli succeed, witi 
th« auminit of the Round Down full; in view. 

As It IB not the intention of the writer to 
deiciibe the town of Dover, but merely to point 
out > lew of the ohief objects ia the town and 
its vicinitjr, worthy the notice of the visitor, a 
Talk to the banks of the liver U next recom- 
aeoded. Taking Bucklond-Toad as far as the 
BdUIdd, on the right, and then turning onwards 
to tbe left, will conduct the Tiaitor throuf^ the 
ferlile fields, by the aide of the bwutifulDour, 
to the pretty village of Kver. It ia ailuated in 
iTcrdant valley, at the foot of two hiltB; and 
ibere is a fine range of eminencea behind it, and 
on its right side. The church, a modem sttuc- 
mre, ii dedicated to St. Peter. 

In St. Martin' s-le- Grand, Dover, the attention 
of the visitor is particularly directed to the lower 
frimewDik of the Market-houae, as belonging to 
the time of Henry YH. Its groteaque figures 
ue not a littls curious. Close by the Market- 
hoote, and next to a shop occupied '' ~ ' ' 
dtesier, a wooden door may be obeei 
the latch be lifted, the tourist will 
jigged way before eome cottages. Another 
door immediately in &ont will conduct to the 
ruins of the Church of St. Martin-le- Grand. 
Tlie lerenues of this church were suppressed to 
build itie neighbouring priory. At the time 
lieM luins were visited by the writer, the wall- 
flower was blooming luxuriantly among these 
Kourkable ruins. 



by a hair- 
ved, and, if 
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Tlie walls of these venerable remains are six, 
a|hl, sod even ten feet thick. They were built 
nidifliiitskine, faced with limesuae. A Saxon 
. uch may be noticed, built of stone, of very early 
iw, obviously ia imitation of the Komans, who 
xalosily (umed at prodigious itiength. The 
beU pouii of view is from, the upper end of the 
sdjuent churchyard. The general diaposition 
oi Qa choich may be observed, looking into the 
Mve. A splendid view may also be enjoyed 
from the same spot of the front of Dover Casue, 
_ A simple stone in this cemetery bears an 
uacriptioa worthy of record. 

Hero Ub the Bemuss 

of the 

Celebrated O. OhoTcluU, 1764. 

Zitfta to th« last enjor, 

Uara OhnrchUl Ilea. 



At a very abort distance is tlie ancient Church 
of St. Mary, a Norman structure. It has a tower 
ra two of the front angles. The front is divided 
"ilo five stories, pierced with circular. he sded 
™dows and flat-faced arcades, and finished by 
'Wd corbel. In the interior may be traced the 
■uccesiive additions of centuries. Here may be 
obwrved four Norman-Gothic arches, and three 
Esglish- Gothic arcades, terminated in a more 
polished style. It i* shut in at the top by (were 
*> tenn admissible) an Elitabethan- Gothic, of 



whioh tlie flat-headed atch U the chaiaoterittio 

indication. 

The tablets in this church are uumerous. One 
will catch the eye of the visitor, from its peculiar 
structure, to the memory of Peter Eaton, Esq. 
Just within the door on the right is snother, 
stating that it is sacied to the memo^ of Samuel 
Foote, Esq., who died at the Ship Inn, Dover, 
on his journey to France, aged 6S years, and 
that the inscription ia placed there by his 
affectionate friend Mr. W, Jewell. 

St. lames Church, in St. James -street, is a 
venerable structure. It contains many monu- 
mental tablets to members of the Fector family, 
and otheta of the neighbourhood. One to Mi, 
Trevanion, a representative of the borough, the 
inscription being in the style of nautdcsl elec- 
tioneering, and another to Sir Nathaniel Wroiall, 
whose work on his " Own Times" attracted 
much attention aome years ago, may also be 
mentioned. 

Two other buildings claim especial notice — the 
Maiaon Dieo, and the Priory of St. Martin — on 



each of which a few words must be said. In the 
leign of King John, Hubert de Burgh was 
raised to the high distinction of the guardian of 
the principal castles in the kingdom ; sheri:^ 
alsoi of several counties, and even intrusted with 
the functions of Chief Justice. He erected the 
hospital of the Maieon Dieu, or House of Ood, 
for the accommodation of travellers and pilgrima 
going to and returning from the CiHilinent. The 
rites of hospitality were to be exercised by ita 
occupants, a master and several biethien and 
sisters. Hubert wa* the ablest and moat 
excellent minister or statesman Henry IH. ever 
had ; a man who had fuUy shown not only his 
regard fbr the Crown, bnt also for the liberties of 
the people. He was loaded with more honours 
and fevours tlmn any other subject ; yet Henry 
suddenly cast him off, and exposed him to the 
violent persecutions of his foes. Among other- 
foolish things that were said, he was accused of 
stealing a gem from the royal treasury, which 
would prevent the wearer ever being conquered. 
The nobles, it appears, hated Hubert, and urged 
the King lo seek his total ruin. Hubert, there- 
fore, took refuge in a church ; the Kiny ordered 
him to bfl dragged, from thenee; h^ leoalled 
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these orderly but alterwardg r^iewed them; he 
was then obliged by the clergy to restore him to 
the sanctuary. Henry obliged him soon after to 
render himself prisoner, and he was confined in 
a castle. Hubert made his escape — was sent 
out of the kingdom — was again receiye^ into 
lavour, and recovered a large share of the King's 
confidence! but never showed a desire for power 
or authority. Hubert surrendered the Maison 
Dieu to Henry, who supplied it with a church, 
and was present at its dedication. This venerable 
building is now converted to the use of the Town- 
hall, an establishment possessing large revenues 
from distinguished, noble, and royal persons. 
Part of the nave of the church is still extant. 
The hall, which is of spacious and noble pro- 
portions, contains the portraits of several eminent 
persons associated with the history of Dover, 
among which is a fuU> length of his Grace the 
DuKe of Wellington. The outer walls, composed 
of flint and rough stone, forming an exceedingly 
hard substance, are four feet thick. The premises 
were purchased by the corporation in 1834. 
Under the Townhall is a prison, and in con- 
nection with the hall is the Sessions-house. To 
the prison a chapel is attached, and apartments 
are provided for the governor in the square tower. 
Another object of interest is the Priory of 
St. Martin, founded in 1132, by Archbishop 
Corboil. According to the Charter, it was to be 
supplied with canoAi^ o^ the order of St. Augus- 
tine ; but the prior had k preference for the 
canons of Merton, in Surrey, from which he 
secretly designed to supply the new institution. 
In the accoinplishment of his purpose, serious 
difficulties arose on the part of the monks of 
Canterbury, from whom a prior was appointed to be 
chosen ; and so great was hid vexation that a few 
days terminated his earthly career. The ruins of 
this eistablishment, still e^tant« occupy a consider- 
able space. There is a strong and beautiful gate- 
way of the time of Henry I. The refectory, now 
used as a bam, is more than 100 feet long. The 
interior is worthy inspection. The eye can trace 
its nine arcades and eight windows on each side, 
the former ornamented on the edges by slender 
columns. The whole is divided externally by 
eight buttresses, and is again subdivided into an 
ujpper and under story by a string-course. The 
site of the church is marked by ash- trees ; and the 
remains of the walls rise out of the green sod, on 
which cattle graze and repose. 

{To be concltided in our next,) 



CHARLES THE TENTH OF FRANCE ON 
THE TIGHT-ROPE ! 

'* A princely pastnue this, my ma^en.*' 

TsE following royal anecdote is related by 
Monsieur Macaire, on the authority of the cele- 
brated Madame Sacqui, whose father, one Jean 
Lalanne, was chief tumbler in the company of 
Nicolet, the rope-dancer, some forty years ago. 
At that period, a foreign troop of funnambulists, 
happening to arrive at Paris, challenged Nicolet's 
people to a trial of agility. The theatre being in 
consequence crowded with spectators, consider- 
able interest was excited by the competition, and 
large sums of money were actually staked in the 
boxes on the success of certain favourite per- 
formers. Ledanne and a rival were the last com- 



peUtors in the field; and vvheii, eventaaUy, the 
fevourite Parisian came off conqueror, he was 
called for by the delighted audience, and, by a 
sudden impulse of enthusiasm, all the sums won 
upon his head were presented to him as a free 
gift. His daughter asserts that he carried away 
two hats full of money I 

Nothing was talked of in Paris but this singular 
afiair. The news reached even the court ; and a 
few days afterwards, Nicolet and his tumblers 
were commanded by the Lord Chamberlain to 
attend the King at St. Germain's. After wit- 
nessing their performeuicesf Louis XVI. sent for 
Lalanne to his box, and having interrogated him, 
and learned that he was from Navarre, tapped 
him good-naturedly on the shoulder, and dubbed 
him " Navarin le Fameux*' The King even 
authorised Nicolet to bestow upon his company 
the title of " First Dancers (Query rope* dancers?) 
to his Majesty." The elated manager imme- 
diately caused his new honours to be inscribed 
in all the playbills, and affixed on all the blank 
walls of Paris. 

Scarcely, however, had anothet week elapsed 
when a courier from the palace made his appear- 
ance at the theatre ; and, while poor Nicolet 
vibrated between anticipations of new dignities 
and sudden disgrace, ** an order from the court" 
was placed in his hands, desiring him " to send 
Lalanne, the rope-dancer, to the Palace of the 
Tuileries, on the following morning at twelve 
o'clock, with the necessary prepairatioas for a 
display of his art, to receive a private audience 
of Count d'Artois." 

" How in the world shall I get at the fellow?" 
cried the manager in distress. **He does not 
dance to-night, and is certainly gone to dine at 
some tavern in the suburbs. His own residence 
is at a considerable distance, in the Rue Maza- 
rin, on the other side the water.** 

** I will carry the message there for him," said 
the courtier- like court-courier ; and, having at 
length discovered the humble mansion in which 
Lalanne occupied a garret, he inquired of the 
neighbours for Navarin le Fameux (who happened 
to be far less famous among them than at 
Versailles or St. Germain's), and, to the utter 
amazement of the tumbler, proceeded to deliver 
his credentials. 

Lalanne, after representing that he was a very 
indifferent rope-dancer, and being informed that, 
good, bad, or indifferent, it was his business to 
obey, made his appearance at the appointed hour, 
with all his acrobatic accessories ; but the court 
being then at Versailles, and the Tuileries in- 
habited only by the menials left in charge of the 
palace, he began to suspect that the whole 
business was a mere hoax on his credulity. Very 
soon, however, one of the royal carriages entered 
the courtyard ; the folding- dOors were thrown 
open, and •* his Royal Highness the Comte 
d'Artois*' was announced by a page in waiting. 

In came the prince, with a riding- whip in his 
hand, followed by several young noblemen and 
the Abbe de . 

" Well, Navarin le Fameux/' cried he, 
•* famous as you are, I dare say you are puzzled 
to guess the motive of my summons ?'* 

** Your highness must permit me to suppose — 
to conjecture." 

" To suppose I to conjecture !— ay, ay ! You 
have about as much understanding as the abb6 
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fig-tree, but of his uinbrella--mdulgecl in such 
ruminations as the following : — ** My umbrella ! 
silent companion of the unfortunate ! what more 
handy than thou, when I desire to poke Friday 
in the ribs } " Aiid so on. 

Again : What is the ** Family Friend ? ** An 
umbrella! The kind peruser of this hastily- 
written essay tniut remember some blessed 
"parachute/' which, in days long gone by, 
circulated freely in his or her family, lending its 
paradisiacal assistance to the entire household, 
from Master Billy (the «* pet") to «* Father." No 
person (whose cranium contains an ordinary 
amount of the blest commodity ycleped sense) 
can dispute the amalgamation of bbavtt and 
tJMBBELLAs. To maintain our thesis we merely 
require you to procure one of the "instruments"— 
nay, in order to benefit your ** cause," we do 
not insist that it shall be of modem invention, 
"with all the latest improvements," &c. &c. ; 
take one of the "old school," and glance at the 
angelic protuberance which constitutes an Omega 
to that portion of the " stock" so often embraced 
by the hand ; glance, we say, at this " great 
swell," and disallow, if possible, that umbrellas 
are decidedly (k)-** nobby." 

Talk of their non-utility ! pooh ! Scrutinize 
yon blooming miss of " sweet sixteen," and her 
cieubeo (who, judging by his ** outward man," 
enjoys some subordinate position or other in a 
warehouse) : mark how and with what grace 
the VMBBBLLA (held by the youthful gallant, for 
it is raining) obligingly cocks itself on one side — 
formmg, by the act, a darkened Rubicon, which 
effectually prevents yon old dowager (who owns 
an aunt's relationship for the miss in question, 
and, such being the case, deems it her duty to 
"look shafp after her") from observing the 
roseate tints which mantle on the cheeks of 
her precocious niece, whilst listening to the 
"animated soft sawder" of her "dearly beloved." 
Mark this, we say, and then deny that umbrellas 
are 

*• More precious tar 
Than that accumulated store of gold 
And orient gems ivhich, for a day of need. 
The Saltan hides in his ancestral tombs." 

We adore umbrellas ! Boyhood's reminiscences 
are ofttimes pleasing— ofttimes vice versd. Of 
the latter genus is the following. Still its 
memory strengthens, a thousand-fold, our love 
for umbrellas. 

Twas on a certain Christmas Eve that, attired 
in our •• Sunday best" (with mother's permission 
and an umbrella, in order that, should the rains 
descend, we might be '• all right"), our legs bore 
iu to the dwelling-house of a certain merchant, 
whose only daughter — a cherub of some six or 
eight summers — "eyed us over" (for further 
particulars, apply to Mr. Simon Tappertit, chief 
oftheredoubtable United Bulldogs; see **Bamaby 
Kudge") with a considerable degree of partiality, 
and for whom we entertained an inexpressible 
adoration, oftentimes manifested by sundry and 
diyers presents of ** gingerbread buttons' and 
"ladies^ fingers." 

Not desiring to keep the reader in suspense 
w to what was our mysterious mission, we 
inform him or her that a " carolling" was in the 
perspective. 

Arrived before the front entrance of this same 
dwelling, we, by a great effort of physical power, 



mounted the first ''step" (of which there were 
^a rising generation), and commenced our solo, 
** Christians, awake ! " After perpetrating a 
verse we drew in our horns and listened. &ut 
no sound met our expectant ear, save the 
rumbling of a peripatetic muscle-man's (no 
Turk, by-the-by!) barrow! Having allowed 
the latter to disappear in the distance, we struck 
up ** verse the second," and had got about half- 
way, when the door slowly opened to the extent 
of a few inches ! Our little heart beat with 
expectancy ; and, almost fancying we beheld the 
sandals of our charmer, we (holdmg the umbrella 
under our arm) searched our pockets for the 
peace-offering of "acidulated drops," which, 
naving been discovered, was enclosed in our 
frenzied grasp ; and, as our teeth almost 
chattered with delight (and confusion), the door 
opened a little further. Now, we plainly dis- 
tinguished a brace of carpet-slippers, large and 
corpulent ! Ot7b chaumeb never wobb such ! 
In tribulation of spirit we daringly leaped from 
the step and fled. The carpet- slippers (and 
contents) moved ! Presently a pattering behind 
induced us to turn our head. Ah ! gaining on 
us were not only the carpet-slippers but their 
owner— our angel's papa ! ! ! In the darkness 
(as we afterwards discovered) he had not dis- 
tinguished our form, and now was following us 
intent only on administering a quantum sufficit of 
''Christmas boxes" to the caroller. Quaking 
and shaking, heart wildly beating, self every 
prayer repeating, breathing much, perspiring 
more, almost despairing, yet onward tearing, we 
urged our flight ! But, alas ! the carpet-slippers 
were coming to "close quarters." At the 
moment when we fancied the angry grasp was 
on our collar, we spasmodically leaped forward, 
and the umbrella fell from our grasp I Then, 
before our feet had again touched the earth, a 
tremendous crash, followed by a *^Ow-wow-ow- 
ho ! wow-w-w" rang upon our ears. 

For the moment our speed was abated; we 
turned, and beheld — the carpet-slippers and 
contents rolling and tossing on the ground ! 

Blessings on that umbrella ! It had proved a 
merchant's " downfal." Fearful of consequences 
our flight was recommenced, until arrived at a 
convenient spot, some fifty yards from the "scene 
of action, we ** drew up," not only to behold ** how 
things went on," but to recover our breath; 
which, having formed a friendship with the 
'brella, had l^n left behind. Gazing towards 
the eventful scene, we beheld our charmer's papa 
slowly rise from the ground, and (too much 
confused to think of "begging" our umbrella) 
return, limping, to his home. 

Watching until he had disappeared, we retraced 
our steps, and soon had the felicity of holding 
THE Mend in our grasp. And some days after 
the " midnight alarm,' we received an account 
from the ruby lips of our "first love," detailing 
how some wicked youth had, &c. &o. &c. ! 

And, except a slight scolding from our mother 
(who, of course, knew " how 3ie land lay''), we 
never, since the occurrence, were suspected of 
having " part or lot in the matter." 

K.B. It was our first and last " carolling." 

To continue. What is more useful than an 
umbrella, when some certain obnoxious actor or 
actress is to be "put down?** Nothing. At 
such times and seasons, the umbrella, tended by 
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a skilfiil hand (LmnuiXT «ptaking), ** carries all 
before it ! *' Agam» wken yoa have been enjoying 
a.*<pic-nic/' and hampers, &c.> are scarce, what 
is more handy than an umbrella to contain the 
" leayings" ? 

Jn conclusion. We trust the day is not far 
distant, when each and every person (whether 
man, woman, or child) shall know the value of, 
and worship (as we do), the XJuBBEi^LAt 



S P B I N G. 
A Rhapsody, 

BT TBBDEBICSL OEOROB LE^. 

Light -HBABTBD, merry, jovial Spring has arrived 

with her train of floral followers— peeping archly 

from beneath the verdant leaves, whose £ied-up 

roots have been biiried in the dull shroud of cold, 

dreary Winter. We welcome her approach as a 

young friend returned from a long and perilous 

journey. Yes, she has travelled far— -very far— 

in an unknown sphere, followed by laughing, 

roUicksome Summer, who gives place to haughty 

Autumn (pardon the barbarous pun), with his 

load of ripe &uit and corn ; and then comes cold, 

dreary Winter, with his bundle of leafless 

sticks on his a^ed back, to kindle a warm Are to 

cheer his achmg bones ; and then Spring — 

merry, jovial Spring— returns from her long 

journey to enliven us with the thoughts of 

flowers and sunshine and gay landscapes — 

" The spiing is here — the delicate-footed May, 

With its slight fingers full of leaves and flowers ; 
And with it comes a thirst to be away, 

Wasting in wood-paths its voluptuous hoars : 
A feeling that is like a sense of wings, 
Bestless to soar above these perishing things.** 

Of all the seasons commend us to Spring : — 
when the daily labourer goes to his work with a 
lighter heart at seeing the warm sunshine ; when 
the little birds hop from spray to spray, feeling 
that there is now a Summer and an Autumn to 
oome ere dreary Winter again binds the earth 
with his frozen chains ; when children, gay and 
laughing, think with delight of the long summer 
evenings in perspective, and wish that it was 
summer all the year round; when dreary citizens, 
beholding the sun fresh and bright peeping 
through their dirty dim windows, are enlivened 
by its warm rays, and their hearts swell with 
gratitude to the great Maker of all creation; 
when poor, starvea wretches who have managed 
to live through the cheerless winter, perhaps 
nigh dead with cold and hunger, feel ^e stimu- 
lating eflects of the spring sunshine; when 
country churchwardens make up their minds to 
give country churches a whitewashing; when 
townfolks resolve to do the same thing with re- 
gard to their houses ; when middle-aged ladies 
wish age would come to a stand-still; when very 
yoimg gentlemen wish it would go on a little 
faster ; when the cotmtry looks pleasant and gay ; 
when town shares the same fate ; when, indeed, 
all Nature looks jovial and laughing and merry ; 
when the trees and flowers seem to say, " Wel- 
come the gladsome Spring ;*' and we trust our 
friends and the public will say the like of 
Tales and Readings fob thb People. 



lUcognition is the cardinal point of Immortality 
for the he^. 



POETEY, 

A J) BE AM. 

py THB A17TH0B Of ** WATSIPB F|.0W|iaS<*' 

Methought upon a nouot I ftood, 
' Beneath me roU*d a living flood 
Of muddy waters, thick with human woes. 

Growing blacker every wave ; 
And hideout murmurs on the wind alpM, 

Like voices irom the grave. 

And pale-fac*d Terror gave 
Its phantom bark unto that loathsome tide. 
And there I saw Disorder madly rid« 

Beneath a frowning sky. 

And men cwne there to die I 

A blackening sight, where notiiing fafar did seoa. 

Still Uv*d the bonid dream; 
Though I did vainly sigh to be aw^j. 
Fiends laugh'd in very scorn, and bade me ttay 
To see the slaughter Avarice could make 

Upon that noisome lake ! 
Thore Want uid Error held th^r common psth. 
There Time put in the sickle of hit wrath, 
And 8tain*d his hoary beard ivith ^ore : 
Oh, 'twas a deadly freezing roar, 
When Hanger and Despair tog^her pas*'d» 
like kindred demons howling in the blast. 
And in their wake ten thousand voices came. 
Like deafening sound of bursting, rushing flame t 

Long had I linger'd by that stagnant wave. 

But LovB- dispell'd the dream and pleasure gave ; 

She sung me lays of harmony and truth. 

And cloui'd the future with immortal youth ! 

Where wav'd the cypress, myrtle blossoms hung ; 

Where howl'd Despair, blithe Plenty cheerly sung; 

No longer could Disorder's sicklv breath 

O'er Joy's bright waters scatter loathsome death; 

Man heard the voice of Nature, and obey'd ; 

No longer of his brother man afraid. 

He twined the blossoms of a peaceful age 

In blessed unison o'er history's page. 



Funeral Customs in Bbittant. — In watch- 
ing or sitting up with a corpse, in some parts of 
Lower Brittany, a very curious custom prevails, 
and which one will perhaps in vain seek for else- 
where. As there is a basvalan for the weddings 
— a rhymer for the merry festivals — there is, at 
the same time, &paterer to pray before the coffin, 
who is both a poet and improvisatore ; he knows 
how to adapt ancient prayers in verse to the cha- 
racter and position of the defunct. In this gloomy 
poetry, to which the Breton idiom singularly 
adapts itself, there are sometimes bold, strange, 
and striking images. They frequently give me 
words as from the corpse itself, which, from the 
interior of its bier, is supposed to address to the 
living, lamentations of grief and austerere com- 
mendations, *' It is Jesus," says one of these 
exhortations, ** who has sent me to rouse you 
from your lethargy; unite your prayers to the 
prayers of souls. Pray, relations ; pray. Mends ; 
lor the children do not. Dear friends, pray ; for 
children are very ungrateful. A white sheet, 
four planks^ a straw pillow under the head, and 
five leet of earth besides— behold the wealth of 
this world ! Perhaps your father, your mother- 
perhaps your brother, your sister — are scorching 
m purgatory ! There, on bended knees, flames 
above, flames below, they cry out to you — 
* Prayers ! prajers !' " The efiect of these coti|- 
positions, recited by the side of the coffin in a 
slow, solemn, and mournful chant, amidst the 
tears, the stifled sobs, and suppressed groans, w 
extraordinary. — Ainstoorth's Magazine. 

Phoebus endows the weak poet, like the fitattu 
of Memnon, only with souncU 
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POPULAR PASTIMES. 

SoluHon to Charades J by Atticus,—!, Aberdeen ; 
2. Bar-net. 

Atmoers to Song* enigmatically exprestedf in our 
latt.—l. Rosin the Beau; 2. Monks of Old; 3. Jollv 
Nose; 4. All round my Hat; 6. Alice Grey; o. 
Hearts of Oak ; 7. I'm a Gent ; 8. Black-eyed Susan ; 
9. I'm afloat; 10. Mary Blanp; 11. Tubal Cain; 
12. My SkiflT is by the Shore ; 13. A life by the Galley 
Fire; U. It't no Use knocking at the Dour; lo. 
Boberto, dearest Boberto ! 

Puzzles. — 1. Koon; 2. Deed. 

0HABADB8, BY J. STTSHTOy. 

I.— When borne away to your last home 
Within the gloomy hearse, 
Then in the cold and silent tomb 
Tour friends shall Tiew my first. 
Now, if my little next you take, 
And use it right, you 'U find 
The brayest of the brave you '11 make, 
Or the kindest of the kind. 
The Tales anp Beadinos for the ipass 
Just take and read throughout, 
And, as from page to page you pass. 
You'll find my whole, no doubt. 

2.— The summer days are coming, 
There is rapture in the sight, 
When my first around my second 
Looketh beautiful and bright; 
. With the poetic treasures. 
Of my vhole we then may rove, 
And linger o'er the pages ; 
In the music-sounding grove. 

ENIGMA, BY ATTICUS. 

I'm not in a pudding, but am in a pie ; 

I'm not in the body, yet I 'm in the eye ; 

I dwell in a smile, I lurk in a dimple ; 

I 'm ne'er with the proud, but am oft with the simple ; 

With the innocent, too, I am to be found ; 

I am ever in th* earth, though ne'er on the ground ; 

Thongh, n&ver with kings, 1 am with the people; 

In short, I am a letter alphabetical. 

ENIGMA, BY J. E. S. 

I dwell with the living, but not with the dead ; 
I am in the loaf, but not in the bread : 
I rove with the lark, but not so with the bird ; 
With gallants and lovers I, too, have served; 
I have a place in the clock as well as the steeple ; 
I deem myself an able coadjutor to the people. 

CHABADB, BY MARCUS SECUNDU8. 

My first is what J *m now using. 

For the purpose of amusement difiiuing ; 

My second is what you now are. 

And by my third you travel far ; 

Without my whole of little wor^ you *11 find 

All the ideas that spring within the mind. 

ENIGMA, BY E. G. L. 

As swift as thought I dart my radiance round, 

And spread mv lustre o'er the spangled ground ; 

With joy my hght the face of Nature fills. 

The glades, the groves, the forests, and the hills. 

The pink, the vi'let, and the fragrant rose. 

To me their sweetness owe, their sweets disclose ; 

'Tis by my power the woods are clothed in green, 

Tis my vast heat that scents the jessamine ; 

And I in Spring to liberty restore 

The 'prisoned bee to cull each tempting flower. 

My heat dissolves the ice, makes rivers flow, 

And crowns the hills with corn, and vales below. 

By my great power new verdure decks th« ground. 

And sweetest flowers difiuse their odours round. 



MISCELLANEOUS READmGS. 

The Fextbal System and Aob or ChtvaXiBy. — 
The ancient regime was not so absurd as some 
persons would represent ; it had its laws and re- 
gulations—and was enchained in its peculiar con- 
ditions of order, stability, and fitness. The no^ 
bility were invested with privileges — and they, 
it is true, were great. But how were they ac- 
quired^ Generous and gallant blood hi^d been 
poured like water upon the field of battle, aQd 
nobility had sprung &om this baptism of glory. 
Lands and castles were bestowed upon the grai^d 
vasssls of l^e crown ; and these grand yassals, 
in turn, recompensed the valour of their soldiers 
by a multitude of small fiefs. The grand vassals 
were bound to the 3dng, and the humbler vassals 
to them, so long as wey 4i<l not threaten the 
king, or as long as it was evident that the king 
was not unjust or oppressive to them. Wheh 
the kingdom was attacked, the king first drew 
his weapon ; and at the flashing of mat glorious 
sword» which gleamed ever foremost ana in t^e 
heart of danger, the nobility rose en masse, Jf 
the king had money in his treasury, he defrayed 
the expenses of the war ; if royalty was poor, the 
nobleman marched at his private cost, — ^he pledged 
his property, mortgaged his estate, and ootained 
money at the most exorbitant interest; but he 
never failed to appear at the summon^. He paid 
back to the king, in his hour of need, the benefit 
he had received from him in times of prosperity- 
he pai4 it back, with usury, capital and interest ; 
ana many a descendant of an illustrious family 
has passed his life in replacing, by privation and 
self-denial, the fortune his father had expended 
in the service of his kine. The institution of no- 
bility was a grand and glorious order ! The heart 
glows, and we feel a choking sensation, when we 
read how Montigny, tjie oriflamb-bearer of Philip 
Augustus, at Borines, '* sold his last acre to pur- 
chase a stout destsier and new arms," when that 
monarch called his nobility around him. Let us 
look how the spirit of chivalry survived its in- 
stitution in the land where it lingered longest. 
When any sacrifice had been consummated, and 
the gold of the nobility was more dilapidated 
even than its blood was exhausted, it behoved 
royalty to come to the assistance pf those bj 
whom it was so heroically supported. Here was 
the origin of places at court, and of the splendour 
by which the throne was surrounded. But did 
any diminution of the courage of the nobility 
ensue ? No. The gentiemen of Versailles and the 
Louvre were worthy of their fathers, lliejr 
leisure was not wasted in devising entertainments 
and carousals in the Louvre, or in pastoral amuse- 
ments in the groves of Versailles. The frontiers 
were crimsoned with the blood they shed to pre- 
vent the invasion of their country by Spaniard or 
German. At Metz they arrested the advance of 
Charles V. ; under Louis XIII. they conquered 
Koussillon, and secured Lille and the iron-bound 
northern frontier to Louis XIV. ; sword in hand, 
and like the Paladins of old, they carried Valen- 
ciennes, before which whole armies had hesitated ; 
they made Strasbourg capitulate ; it is to them 
that Conde, Turenne, Catmat, Luxemburg, and 
Villars owe their glory ; and who can forget the 
chivalrous, although imprudent, gallantry of 
D*Aulteroche, who, hat in hand, at the head of 
the French guards at Fontenoy, received the 
point-blank Tolley of the English guards, because 
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it would be a derogation to natioaal courtesy to 

ibre first ! The system might have had its faults, 
but they were not imputable to the brave men 
who so nobly sustained their hereditary fame. 

Thb Parson's Reproof to a Neighbour. — A 
country clergyman meeting a neighbour who 
never came to church, although an old fellow of 
above sixty, he gave him some reproof on that 
accpimt, and asked him if he never read at home ? 
" No,V replied; the clown, " I can't read." — I 
dare say," said the parson, *' you don't know who 
made you ?" " Not I, in troth," cried the man. 
A little boy coming by at the time, V Who made 
you, child?" said the parison. " God, sir," an- 
swered the boy.—" Why, look you there,", said 
the dlergyman, ** are not you asnamed to here a 
child tell who made him, when you that are so 
old a man cannot ?'.' , *' Ah ! " said the man, ** it 
is no wonder that he should remember ; he was 
made but t'other day— it is a great while, measter, 

^ sin' I was made." 

A duel between M. de Langerie and,M. de 
Montande, both remarkable for their ugliness, 
had a very comic catastrophe. Arrived at the 

, place of fighting, M. de Langerie stared his ad- 
verary in .the face, and said, ** I have just re- 
flected ; I can't fight with you." With this he 

. returned his sword to its scabbard. ' " How sir, 
what does this mean ?" ** It means that I shall 
not fight." — " What! you insult me, and refuse 
to give me satisfaction?" *' If I have insulted 

. you, I ask a thousand pardons, but I have an in- 
surmoim table reason for not fishting with you." 
** But, sir, may one know it?* " It will ofiend 
you. Well, sir, this it is : if we fight, according to . 

' all appearances, I shall kill you, and then I shall 
remain the ugliest fellow in the kingdom." His 
adversary could not help laughing, and they 
returned to the city good friends. 

Clerical Wit.— Sir . William Dawes, arch- 
bishop of York, was very fond of a pun. His 
clergy dining with him,for the first time after he 

. had lost his lady, he t(^d them he feared ,they 
did not find things in so good order as they used 
to be in the time of poor Mary, and, looking ex- 
tremely sorrowful, added, with a deep sigh, ** She 
waa^indeedf Mare pacijicuml** A curate, who 
pretty well knew what she had been, called out, 
*' Ay, my lord, but she was Mare mortuum first." 
The archbishop .gave him a living of £200 per 
annmn within two months. 

Bruises. — ^The best application for a bruise, be 
iti large or small, is moist warmth ; therefore a 
warm bread-and- water poultice, or hot moist 
flannels, should be put on, as they supple the 

.skin, so that it yields to the pressure of the blood 
beneath, and mereby the pain is lessened. If 
the bruise be severe, and in the neighbourhood 
of a joint, it is well to apply some leeches on 
grown-up persons, but not on young children. 
Ten or a dozen should be spread over the whole 
bruised surface, and afterwards a poultice, or 
warm flannels, appUed. The poulticing or foment- 
ing should be continued so long as the pain and 
swelling remain ; and it may sometimes be neces- 
sary to put on the leeches a second and even a 
third time. If the bruise be on a joint, the poul- 
ticing will often require to be continued longer, 
on account of the stiffiiess which usually remains 
for some time ; and, when left off, it is well to 
wrap up the joint in a soap-plaster. If the 
bruised part be th^ knee or the ankle, walking 



should not be attempted till it can be performed 
without pain, and at first should not be persisted 
in but for a very short time, and not to fatigue 
the part. Inattention to this point often lays 
the foundation for serious mischief in these joints, 
and in scrofulous persons, especially those who 
are young, mav run on to the loss of a limb. 
*' A black eye is generally no more than a 
bruise of the eyelids, spreading more or less over 
the . face, according; to the size of the instrument 
by which it is inflicted. The sreater number of 
persons who get a black eye deserve it, and, so 
isr as I am aware, there is no remedy save warm 
bathing, which will hasten its removal ; but it is 
often a very tedious business* The only thing to 
be borne in mind is not to get a black eye ; if you 
do, you must be content to bear the disgrace for 
a few days/,if you deserve it. But, if it have been 
an accident, there is nothing to be ashamed of^ 
and a small draught > of patience vrill be a 
sovereign remedy. — Dr, South* 8 Household Surgery. 

Wanted.— A leaf from the wreath of glory. 
A drop of water from' the sea of trouble. A 
feather from the wings of liberty. A light from 
the spark of friendship. A blast from the trum- 
pet of fame. A draught from the cup of sorrow. 
A portrait of the Cove of Cork. A few hairs 
from the tail of 'the horse that ** Mazeppa" 
who writes for the Tales and Readings was 
bound to. — W. A. 

A yoimg barrister in possession, an^ in ex- 
pectancy of more wealth than wit, declared that 
m his opinion no man ought to be called to the 
bar who had not some hundreds of acres. ' ' Pray, 
sir," said Curran, ** how many acres does it take 
to make a wise- acre?" 
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All comvuunicationa for the Editor of " Talet and Beadings 
for the People** must be directed to No. 10, Crane-coto't, 
Fleet^reet; and post-paid. 

Casabianca.— It will be impossible for us to accept or re* 
ject without a perusal of the entire. If up to the mark it 
shall haTe a place in Talbs and Readings ; but it rouu 
possess a good portion of interest to go throu^ tbrte 
numbers.- Thanks for what you have sent. 

J. N. R. — If you are not supplied earlier than Saturday widi 
our work, you should change your newsman. You shoajd 
have it on Monday evening, or Tuesday morning at tMt 
latest. 

Thomas P.'(Leed8.) — The Editor declines sending his au- 
tograph. Tou have a lon^ list of autographs,- no douH} 
butioe decline being seen in the company you have named. 

G. F. M. Glenny.— Thanks for what you have sent. The 
subject you suggest, if confined to the flower-garden, 
might prove interesting to many of our readers ; but it 
should be short— say half a column. We are obliged by 
your kind offer. 

Atticus. — Received ; thanks. 

Quiz must have made a mistake: his article has been con- 
signed to the flames. 

The Successful Play.— The Editor feels greatly; obliged 
by your polite ofier, but he fears the artido is niuch-ttoj 
sketbhy for insertion in the Tales and Rbadinqs. The 
article is left at Crane-court for the writer. 

Beppo will be pleased to accept our thanks ; we will find a 
place for you. 

J. £. SLEE.—What you have been kind enough to send 
will not suit us. Cannot you find scMnething better 7 

Correspondents must not expect answers to uieir com 
nications under a fortnight. 

CouNTEY Agents and Newsvbndees are respfctfi 
informed that The Tales and Readings fort 
People are always ready for delivery on Monday mo 

London -.—Printed and Published by Palhbb and Cl.. 
TON, 10, Crane-court, Fleet-street; and Sold by Ch^/Ly 
I, ei^os-lane, Fltet'ttreet,— March 10, 1840. 
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THECALIFORNIAN GOLD PETER; 

USBFTL HINTS FOB EMIGBiNTa. 
8wc« the account we gave in our fourth r.mu- 
l»er of Talbh and RBiDisoa the great feature of 
w time at Naw York has been emigration to 
California. The tide rolls on, iu small and large 
wives, with unre-nitting speed. WJieteveT you 
go the convenatian (saj-s an American writer) is 
WuiBipaUy on this subject. It is the controUing 
law; it mfeals e»en the most prudent, and 
enlera into the calculations of the most cautious. 
Toget on by steamer each cabin passengerbas to 
pty at least 400 dollars, without counting the ei- 
peiiM« upon the lathmus of Panama. The cry 
uitiU, They go! An American eipresB-houae 
AM aheidy been established on the isthmua to 
pre despatch to all goods sent by that route. 
The accounts lately received from travellers by 
™i»ma are far from being favourable to those 
»lio propose to follow them. The confusion 
sttending the landing of paatengera from the 
iteamera, the inadequate supply of mules and 
«noes, the want ot provisions on the route, the 
"Mutant raias, and the horrible condition of the 
wad*, nuke the transit anything but agreeable ; 



yet, notwithatandiag all these obstacles, there it 
no falling oS in the enthusiasm nor the emipB- 
tion. Most of the emigrants, however, now go 
round Cape Uom; sud they generally proceed in 
itions, and purchase the vesseli in Which 
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they sail. 

The most recent account received from San 
Francisco sayg, " We have no government, either 
civil or military, and the country ia full of law- 
less men, who are committing the moat shocking 
outrages. Murders and robberies arc of daily, 
and r might almoat say of hourly, occurrence. 
Not an arrival occurs from the north, south, ot 
the interior, but notifies the community of new 
acts of yillany which go unpunished. Within 
six weeks more than 20 murders have occumd 
in a white population of less than 1S,000 souls. 
The people are now acting in self-defence ; and 
four or five days since three men were hung by 
Lynch law, 60 miles from this place." 

The Nea York Jlerald states, " that the whole 
value of gold which has beeu gathered in Cali- 
fornia is estimated by those acquunted with the 
t three millions of dollan, two of which 
left there in various ways, and the remaindet is 

its way to the United States. 
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The streett of New York are filled with adven- 
tnren of all sorts, preparing for a start to the 
*' diggings." Owing to the accounts of murder 
and robl^ry that have been received from Cali- 
foraia, the stores at New York are crowded with 
parcha^en of mttols, rifles, and bowie-knives — 
the means of life and death. In our first page 
we present our readers with an engraving of a 
** Califobnian Diooeb," who, havmg amassed 
a considerable quantity of the precious metal, is 
quietly seated in his log-hut, guarding his trea- 
sure. His rifle, or ** shooting iron" of some de- 
scription, is by his side, whilst his left hand 
playfully rests upon the hilt of a short but heavy 
weapon — ^that weapon is the bowie-knife. As 
the origin of this terrible weapon may be un- 
known to most of our readers, we will take the 
following account of it from an American work : — 
'* Bowie was a reckless drunkard, who had 
s<^uandered his property, and was obliged to fly 
his country (the TJnited States) for slsying a 
man in a duel. This fact is well kiiown in Texas, 
and was told me by a friend of Bowie's, who was 
present when Bazin Bowie fought a duel with 
knives across a table, at the Alamo, a few days 
before Santa Anna took it. His first duel was 
fought at Natchez, on the Mississippi, in the fall 
of 1834. The dispute arose at a card-table, in 
the middle of the day, between Bowie and a man 
named Black, The lie was given by Bowie to 
his opponent, and, at the same moment drawing 
his kiufe (which was a case one, with a blade 
about four inches Icm^, such as the Americans 
always carry about their pockets), he challenged 
the man to fight, which was accepted, and Black 
having taken his seat opposite Bowie, at a small 
square table, the oonflict began. It had lasted 
about twenty minutes, during which both parties 
were severdy cut, when Bowie rose from the 
table, and with a desperate oath rushed upon 
his antfl^onist, who immediately fell dead at his 
feet. The inconvenience felt by Bowie on this 
occasion, from the omallness of the knife, having 
called forth the exercise of his debauched and 
sanguinary mind, he invented a weapon which 
would enable him, to use his own words, ' to rip 
a man up right away.' " 

But to return to our account of the ** Gold 
Fever," oij, as the Irish call it, " the rale CaH- 
folrnian Jawidice,** The New York papers state 
that the lairt news received has had an effect 
where very little was before produced, namely, 
among men who are doing a good business here. 
Most of those who had gone, or made arrange- 
ments to go, previously to this arrival of des- 
patches, were men who were in moderate cir- 
cumstances, youns men commencing the world, 
or those who had been disappointed m their cal- 
culations here. So far as we are able to judge, 
they were a good class of citizens, although, 
possessing comparatively small means. But 
within two or three days a new impulse has been 
given to the excitement, and it has even reached 
men of wealth, who, lured by the prospect of a good 
investment and a large profit, even to doubling or 
trebling th^ fortimes, have suddenly decided to 
fall into the ranks and cross the continent. 
. Such men, if careful and prudent, will probably 
inake money, t. e., if they do not get killed, or 
die^ of disease, or othenmse make shipwreck of 
their hopes. There^ m elsewhere, capital wiUbe 
a means of suocesg. 



A very false idea prevails among the vast ma- 
jority of those who are going out. Each man 
seems to suppose that he is to be the fortunate 
one in a hundred, or a thousand, who wiU amass 
a fortune at the expense of the rest. This is not 
even confessed to himself, but he entertains the 
belief, nevertheless, and pictures to himself the 
heap that he will collect, while others do the 
shovelling. 

A cool examination of the facts in the case 
will help men to make better calculations. ^ They 
have an idea that gold grows in Califomia, ana 
is to be had for the scraping, without refiecting 
upon the concomitants. 

Let us suppose a hundred thousand men at 
the placers, and that each of them has amassed 
one tenth part of the smallest sum he hoped for 
when he started— for we take it no man dreams 
of less than a hundred thousand. One hundred 
thousand men, then, having each dug, say 84 lb. 
of gold dust (troy weight), which, at an average 
of ten dollars an ounce for good and poor, will be 
about 10,000 dollars, we should have a thousand 
millions of gold thrown into circulation imme- 
diately—an amount which would decrease the 
value of gold in the world at least one half. This 
is no idle assumption. 

Now, we do not mean to say this will take 
place. On the contrary, we do not as yet see 
any reason for supposing that gold is to be much 
cheaper in our day than it now is ; but we state 
the case in order to show what, after all, would 
be the effect of the realization of one tenth part 
of the expectations of men for the year 1849. 
Add to this the probability that 500,000 persons 
will be in Cdifornia within two years (if the 
gold should continue as golden as now), and 
then consider what reasonable prospect there is 
of their expectations being fulfilled, and how the 
fulfilment of them would disappoint themselves 
in the end. 

A word as to the accounts which we are re- 
ceiving from California daily. Our readers (says 
the New York Journal of Commerce) will have 
seen the statement which we published from, the 
Evening Poet of the result of an assay of a twenty- 
oimce lump of **gold," bought for 140 dollars m 
San Francisco. Whether this case is as stated 
or not, it is notorious that the sulphuret of iron, 
which is found all over this section of country, 
has been found in large quantities on the west 
coast. It is commonly known as ** farmer's gold," 
and abounds in limestone formations. It is not 
even valuable as iron ore, since by no process 
yet discovered can it be made available, always 
evaporating instead of melting. A ship brought 
home a load of this ore from &e west coast some 
years since (we think it was to New London), to 
the great loss of her owners. 

Now, there is no sort of doubt that gold, to a 
large amount, has been found in Califomia ; but 
this same *' farmer's gold " is known also to exist 
there in quantities. 

We do not pretend to any ability in looking 
into the future, and, therefore, shall not predict 
the result of the discoveries in Califomia. We 
desire only to impress upon the minds of men r 
the necessity of caution at a time when all minds 
are liable to be carried away by golden stories. 

There is no subject which is so omnipotent oil 
the human intellect, no tales are so absorbing, 
no dreams bo dazzling. The world's history has 
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not a few such exoitinff stories on its pages, and 
wisdom may be learned from the past. No man 
geems to be so stoical as to escape the contagion 
of the day, none so deaf as to be nnwilling to 
hear the subject oyer and over again. The 
streets are full of it. Men at the comers stand 
in knots, and where we formerly heard stocks 
discussed we now hear only of bullion. The 
boys cry the papers with "great news from 
Caiifcnmla," or split your ears with '* maps of 
the gold regions." It is the first topic over the 
bres^ast- table ; men ponder on it in the streets 
as they walk ; in the eating-houses, the hotels, 
on steamboats, ferryboats — everywhere tl^e all- 
engrossing subject is gold, pold, gold. Men sit 
in the evenings and teU their families now, in- 
stead of the old stories of bygone days, or per- 
haps of success in business, the latest news from 
California, and then go to sleep and dream of 
shovdling up the shining stuff into huge baskets. 
But, in dreams, the baskets always have hoies 
in them, and will never fill, or the dust, when 
gathered, proves to be but dust, and nothing 
more. There's a great deal of truth in dreams 
sometinaes. 

NEEDLEWORKERS. 

Me. Editob, 

EEPLY my heart bleeds 
whenever I think of that 
numerous class of which 
I was once a member, 
and I often ask mysdf, 
how it is that philan- 
thropy is so minocular? 
— why it should not ex- 
tend to the poor work- 
house apprentices, espe- 
cially the females } Do, 
most potent sir, take 
pity on them ; and, bind- 
ing up the oppressed 
milliner and dressmaker 
altogether in one class, 
make their injuries known to the world. 
Let your thunder, sir, sound in the ears of 
those who, justly priding themsel^s in virtue, 
know nothing of the severe trials which a large 
portion of their sex are doomed to undergo. A 
part of my history, say from about thirteen to 
sixteen, is an epitome of the history of thousands. 
One morning the monotony of the workhouse 
school was relieved by the appearance of a female, 
attired in a pink silk dress, flesh-coloured stock- 
ings, green boots trimmed with fur ; on her 
sbouloWrs was a shawl embroidered with yellow 
butterflies, which hung negligently on one side, 
the better to dbplay tne various sections of ten 
nmi of flounce that encircled the lower part of 
her dress ; a blue satin bonnet, with a white 
veil and a plume of feathers that waved and 
curled a yard behind her ; rows of roses adorned 
her cheelu9, and mn immense bimch of ribbons 
under her ehin completed her dress. On one arm 
hung pendent from a gold chain an embroidered 
4 reticule ; the other was engaged in leading a 
Blenheim beauty with a scarlet ribbon. Stepping 
into the room with the air of a patronising queen, 
tdie addressed Mrs. Horn, the schoolmistress. 

** Tou remember me, I presume ? though I 
don't often come to your house, it is such a low 




parish*" She then handed lire. Horn a card, 
behind whose chair I was standing unseen ; the 
imprint was *' Mademoiselle Prenticide, C&ild- 
bed Linen Warehouse." ** Have you," she con- 
tinued, " any very nice, extraordinary, sweet- 
tempered, morally-disposed, dear little unpro- 
tected creatures, whom you can can reoommend 
me to love?" 

Mrs. Horn motioned the girls to stand up. 
Mademoiselle cast two cat*Uke eyes alozigtne 
group, and, pointing a viciously turned* up nose 
to the ceiling, exclaimed in apparent disgust, 
♦* Nothing that will suit. You know, Mrs. Horn, 
I don't want girls for hard work ; we teach them 
a genteel profession, and treat them with 
maternal tenderness. But, bless me, what little 
girl is that ? " discovering me standing behind 
Mrs. Horn, who replied, ** She is too young to 
leave us at present." 

" Too young ! Ah, no ! they can scarcely be 
too young for me, so long as they are piously 
and well disposed. I don't, as I said, select the 
little dears to put them to hard work ; our em- 
ployment is mere amusement, iust sufficient to 
prevent the contraction of idle habits, and 
eflectuate the acquirement of a business by which 
they may earn a living, or make useful wives. 
Though, as to the latter object, I always inculcate 
the doctrine of celibacy. Has this little girl any 
vulgar connections to interfere with her bringing 
up genteelly?" 

" She is an orphan," said Mrs. Horn. 
** An orphan ! dear me ! it is singular ; I 
thought, from the first, that she looked as if she 
wanted some kind person to love. Come and 
kiss me, my dear." I flew into her arms. ** Yon 
shall be my darling, " she continued, ** my 
attendant, my companion, my pet." 

** I must consult tke overseers," said the 
schoolmistress. 

** Ah ! " rejoined mademoiselle, " I have liberty 
to choose from all the house ; the overseers know 
I hold myself conscientiously responsible to God 
both for the Uttle dears' worldly and spiritual 
welfare." 

Oh how joyously did I work to complete my 
humble fit-out, and how light was my heart as 
my little deal box was deposited in mademoiselle's 
parlour ! In the map of my microeosih were 
shadowed forth days of happiness; while the 
bright grate and starred fire-irons, together with 
the (to me) splendid furniture, captivated my 
senses. Fairy tales had hitherto formed no part 
of my course of reading ; all was therefore reality, 
and, toj my imagination, I was in a palace. 
Buring'the period of probation, designated on 
liking^ I slept yriih mademoiselle, and performed 
mv light stitching labour in her back parlour, 
seldom going into the workroom, which was under 
the surveillance of an ill-favoured sister and a 
forewoman. 

Gradually and imperc^tibly, however, there 
crept over me a sensation of imeasiness, and more 
than once I was sure I heard cries of distress. 
In this state of feeling I affixed my name to the 
indentures. The following morning I was awoke 
by a cracked shrill voice calling ** Ellen 1 Ellen 
Moss I 'tis past five, all the 'prentices are up- 
dress yoiurself, but don't wake my sister." In a 
few minutes I was introduced to tho whole of the 
establishment. As I entered a smoky room, 
thirty-four pair of eyes were turned upon me — 
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eyes all hollow and sunken* beneath which were 
Itrid patches of blue or black, which, contrasted 
with the paleness of the countenances, occasioned 
me to shudder as if entombed with a group of 
spectres. 

Pardon my vanity, most liberal Mr. Editor, 
but I had been told that I possessed no common 
personal attractions ; perhaps I was conscious of 
this ; certain it is that I thought it was impossible 
to collect thirty-four more lU-fayoured females 
than those around me. But I anticipate. The 
business of the day commenced with the call of 
the muster-roll ; work was then given out. My 
portion was a bundle of child's napkins, a num- 
ber sufficient to employ an experienced woman 
fourteen hours. 

*' This is your day's work," said the sister of 
my patroness ; ♦* we always task 'prentices, be- 
cause then there is no idleness ; come, don't look 
about you, but begin. Mind, we allows no chat- 
tering ; young people who hare nobody to give 
them victuals must work." 

As the mists of the morning are often dispelled 
by the rays of the rising sun, so were my golden 
dreams of having found a Mend to love at once 
dispersed by the scene before me. My heart sank 
witiiin me, and I burst into a flood of tears. 

" Come, come, we allows no whimpering ; we 
have the means of stopping fantastical airs.' 
There was an evident sensation among the girls 
as they observed the sister fumble in her apron- 
pocket ; presently she raised her head, made a 
pause, then, turning suddenly round, gave a girl 
near to her a cut across the bare shoulders with 
a short riding- whip, that started the blood through 
the skin, exdaiming, " I'll teach you, minx, to 
wink and nod while I'm giving out orders." 

The poor sufferer had, in fact, committed no 
offence ; her shoulders were sacrificed to that most 
monstrous of human blunders — the girl was 
punished as an example, to deter supposed would- 
be offenders. I pursued my work, every now and 
then taking a furtive look at the Dutch clock 
that ticked so loudly amid the psofound silence 
which environed me. At a quarter before eight 
a dirty sinister -looking old woman entered the 
room, and placed on a long deal board a number 
of rusty tin basins and iron spoons. She lefc the 
room, and again returned with a large basket, 
containing a compound of crushedbiscuits, baker's 
raspings, and broken bread, the refuse of civic 
and tavern feasts ; into this basket the woman 
dipped a hand begrimed with dirt, and trans- 
ferred from thence into each basin as much as she 
could grasp. Two pails of gruel were then 
brought in and served out into the basins. The 
meal occupied but a brief space of time, after 
which work was immediately resumed. Miss 
Prenticide then laid the whip on the table before 
the forewoman, Miss Arabella Mascula, who 
appeared to possess less of the milk of human 
lundness than even her mistress. ** Bear in mind, 

girls," said the latter, as she left the room to take 
er own breakfast, " I leave a deputy behind me," 
pointing to the instrument of punishment. Miss 
Arabella then took out a book of prayers and 
commenced reading, while the girls continued to 
work. She began, '* What amazing doctrines 
of divine love are written in our Bible ! what 

mysteries of mercy Hannah Jones, you lazy 

huzzy, remember the whip is here to move your 
fingers The fether hath a large bounty towards ; 



the poor ruined race of Adam Martha Tom- 
kins, that child's robe is on the fioor ; if there's a 
spot upon it you know the consequence." As this 
last sentence was uttered she flourished the whip 
in her right hand. This profanation of the holy 
name of religion was continued for half an hour. 

Dinner hour came, when a concoction of green- 
water and peas was served up, together wiUi one 
potato, for the meal of each girl, over which 
mademoiselle herself bestowed a long blessing, 
winding up her peroration with quotations from 
Scripture ; as, *' in famine he shul redeem them 
horn death. Behold the eyes of the Lord are 
upon them that fear him." 

At seven in the evening one slice of bread and 
a half pint of water finished the meals of the day. 
Work was again resumed till nine, when all were 
marched in three divisions to their wretched 
pallets. 

As soon as the lights were removed I found some 
ease in tears, though I was made conscious that 
even this indulgence was not to be enjoyed with- 
out punishment if detected. Presently I heard a 
whispering—** Ellen Moss ; Ellen, is it you ? Oh! 
spesdL, Ellen! I'm Peggy Heartwell, you can't 
have forgotten me ; Peggy Heartwell, you know, 
that left the workhouse two years ago." 

•* Yes," I replied, *• I remember, but I did not 
see you in the workroom." 

** How should you, Ellen ? " rejoined Peggy. 
** I be so altered Mrs. Horn woula not know me 
again — we be starved, Ellen. Oh, I did so long 
to tell you all about it before, but couldn't. I 
could tell you such things, but you won't be here 
long : all pretty girls soon leave, while we plain 
ones are worked to death's door." 

** Some one out of bed," exclaimed Miss Mas- 
cula rushing into the room , whip in hand . Peggy 
had been too quick for her. ** Who is it mat 
have dared to break the rules ? " All were silent. 
** Now, mind," she continued, ** if another gets 
out of bed I'll flog all round till I find out who is 
the offender, and she shall be put all nip;ht naked 
in the blackhole after being skinned alive.'" 

Two years did I witness the infiiction of cruel- 
ties and endure sufferings that would not meet 
with credence amon^ the uninitiated into these 
scenes. My* disposition, however, enabled me to 
merge much of my own sorrow in the contem- 
plation and commiseration of those whose strength 
and frame waned away before me. Many a sigh 
escaped me, and a number of tears did I shed over 
their sufferings ; and, had the discipline of the 
horrible establishment permitted me to have 
soothed their crushed spirits and lacerated bodies, 
my oppressed heart might have been somewhat 
lightened; but all converse was strickly pro- 
hibited, one of the heaviest offences being a dis- 
play of sensibility. 

Time verified the prediction of Peggy Heart- 
well; the basest attempts were subsequently 
made for my corruption ; but this is a sulject on 
which I must not now dwell. 

Ultimately, in a paroxysm of disgust and des- 
peration, I found means of escape, and in the end 
was fortunate enough to be claimed by parents 
of whose protection I had been cheated in my 
infancy. 

This communication is made to you, Mr. Editor, 
under a firm conviction that society is still suf- 
fering, and that to a considerable extent, under 
the evils to which my case applies. 
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LONDON PENCnXOTQS. ) 

Nl>.ni^THE WOULD-BE POET. 
THBKk are many of thiB aott of people in London. 
Thej hannt evei^ profewiaiul street in the 
" Qteat Uetro|ioIis" ; they bother even 

editor with tbeii poetic compoBidoos, which 
generallj have neither " rhyme noi rea- 
mn"; and they bother their own btaina for 
subject! on which to throw away their ri- 
diculous moae. 

. Mr. Angus B. Beach — a Rentlemaii who 
Bome time ainoaperpst rated a book called 
"The Natural Hiitory of Borsi" — must 
«Tidently have cloied hie eyes, wilfully and 
maliriouely, to the &ults of the >> Poetical 
Bore"; for he hu not said aword about 
[hat interesting class of liu&ateurt ; but 
leares them 



to bother the editors of every weekly and 
monthly periodical, unatCacked. 

We are happy to iDibrm ool readers that 
«e are not scqusinted with many " would- 
be poeta" ; but one, whose nnme is Hora- 
tio Julian St. Mylton, is, we regret to add, 
Duiubered amongst our acquaintance. He 
will form a good epBcimen of this class. 

As legnrdB dress, he is a perfect oddity. 
He wears a turn-down collar, which die- 
ptays a budding beard ; he has very long, 
ihi^gy, black hair; and once, we believe, 
attempted to cultivate whiskers, but in that 
undertaking signally failed. His coat, like 
his ideu, u remarkably threadbare ; and 
the rest of his garments somewhat in the aame 
unutisfactorr condition. His residence is in ■ 
street near Ohartng-crosi ; in which street there 
lives a pretty young lady, with whom he falls des- 
perately in love. Bui— alaa! to write it— hia 
suit ia not accepted by the young lady ; and her 
father — a savage -looking military gentleman, with 
I profasion of whiskers — is decidedly against aay- 
thing of the sort. 

However, nothing daunted, be writes "amatory 
poeiai," and dedicates them to this said young 
Isdy, to whom they ore conveyed by the poet's 
domettic, — an nnwieldy, untidy person, — when 
performing the unpoetical office of fetching the 
beer &om tbe " vaults" at the end of the street. 
The young lady receives the poems, which so 
overpower her feelings that she is ill for days 
ifierwards ) bat on her convalescence, in return, 
sends him a sprig of myrtle, which gives our 
hero smple subject to eneage his attention and 
pea for the next three wedcs. 

Every Sunday sftsmooQ he takes a walk into 
t^ country in the direction of Hampstead, and 
there pens some of his most success&l and 
powerful Btxaina. 

Amongst his latest productions are — " StauMS 
on Flowers," " Ode to a Piece of Myrtle," and 
"Poems to a Nightingale:" all of which are 
unoLgat those " Declined with tkankt ; hft at our 
pvbHther'i" — (of some monthly magazine). 

The only hook which Mr. St. Mylton has 
pobliihed is his celebrated production, entitled 
"Beelzebub: aDiamaticFoemj inSizCsntos:" 
which the Ailunaam critic — by-the-by, a very 
sHsge creature, fed on mixed pickles and sour 
bstt— cut np dreadfully. 



But, to return to the yonn^ lad7. She, in 
consideration for his kindness m dedicating hk 
strains to her, falls desperately in love with him, 
and appoints interviews with him at the theatres, 
&c., where " 



'e he goes on the strength of newspaper 



Afew months pass overtheir heads. Ha writes 
poems,— she rea^ them ; and then they start off 
to Ocetna Green together, and unde^ the cere- 
mony of matiiage, 

Wlien the colonel hears of it, be tears his hair 
and raves about the drawing-room, like the " old 
father" in an old English comedv; and then 
cnrsee hia son-in-law, and then hi* daughter, and 
then both of them together, — refusing to bestow 
any selUement whatsoever. Mr. Horatio J. St. 
Mylton still slicks to the poetic line of business; 
and Btill remains in the same plight as befbre. 

Let us take a glance at them Sve years after 
the above-related occurrence took place. There 
aie three littit Uyltons,- additions to the family, 
—who ore to be fed, clothed, &c. How'it is to 
be done ia a problem that Euclid — a fellow of 
scholastic recollection— could not have solved. 

One Qne morning, however,— good luck always 
comes on a fine momins, — they have a letter to 
tell them that the ficrce^ooking colonel is dying, 
and that he intends to pardon his son-in-law and 
daughter. 

Accordingly they start off with their children, 
in a csb, to the colonel's residence, and arrive in 



e his dying blessing. 
1 they find that he has 



After which they fimTthat he lias left them in 
very favourable and comfortable circumstances ; 
so that, now, Mr. Hoiatio Julian St. Mylton has 
no cause to disturb hia dormant muse. 

Swift being one day at a sheriffs feast, among 
other loasIs.Qie chairman called ont — "Mr. Dean, 
the Trade of Ireland." The Bean answered— 
'* Sir, I drink m 
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CASDIS&I^ BEA.TOUN'8 MUBDER. 
[We hare taken thaiallawiai;; interesting account 
of tiie marder of OardiniJ Beatouo irom a work 
reoentlj published, bj Blackwood, entitled, 
" Hemoin and Adrentures of Sii Wm. Kiik^ldy, 
ofOruiEe." Equsl to any chapter of Froiaeuc 
is ths folloiring dsscription,] 

On Thundsy, the 27tli day of May, 1646, 
William Kiikaldy came to St. Andrew's from 
hia &ther'a house, which was tiventy-iii miles 
distant. He was wi" ' attended by 

sir (bllowers of trui r of Bathes 

rode thither next da; y, lesl nuni- 

berg should eicile ei paired to his 

Tiaual inn oi residra John Loilie, 

came into the city t ng to excite 

suspicion by appmri _ iij of Bea- 

toun's lesidenot, when all men knaw him to be 
hia avowed foe. 

Next rooming, at the early bmr of three, the 
conspirators, ajltflen in nunther, assembled in 
knots of thrav or four about th* OMtle-rocka, 
the abbey churohyard, or its TiDinity ( and when 
the WMder unfolded the great |»(m of the srchic- 
piswpa) mansion, and lowered the bridge to let 
out those workmen who had bem irockinjt all 
night on the walls, and usually issued forth in 
the morning to breakfast, two qien, whom the 
Master of Kothes had placed ovei night in api- 
bush close to the fosse, rushed upon the porter 
and secured the passage. So ssya Buchanan, 
who wrote upon these affairs from hearsay or 
memory ; but other and more detailed accounts 
" ' ;, that when the warder lowered the bridge 
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atones, the young Laird of Grange and Fctct 
Oarmiehael entered with six ehoaen men. As 
it was xaj early, Kiikaldy made a pretence of 
inquiring, " when my lord the cardinal would 
be stirring, and when he would be seen— If he 
was awake yetf " 

The porter answered " No ; " " and so indeed 
it was, sdda Knoi, "for he had been busy at his 
oounts with Mistress Marion Ogilvie that very 
night ; and, therefore, quietness after the rules of 
physio, and a morning sleep, were requisite for 
my lord." 

During Ibis colloquy with William Kirkoldy, 
the warder, who probably was wnorant of the 
late altercation between his lord and Norman 
Leslie, whom he knew perfectly, permitted that 
bold conspirator, with his flerce followers, to 
enter also. In those days, all men went abroad 
well armed — a breastplate, a jack or pine 
doublet, wero usual parte of every-day altire ; 
and erery gentleman of rank was followed by 
a train of swash-bncklers or stout jackmen — so 
that the retinue of armed serrants attending 
those tiro gallants probably created no surprise 
in the mind of the gate -ward; but his suapicions 
were instantly roused when the fierce John of 
Parkhill, the known enemy of hia lord, appesred 
near the fosse with his drawn rapier in his hand, 
•nd others well armed behind him. 

The warder rushed to the counterpoise to raise 
the bridge ; but the strong and active Leslie 
sprang across the widening gap, and, ere the poor 
man could save himseir, drove hia long sword 
through his body, with one tremendous lunge ; 
then, ssiiing the corpse with his left hand, he 
hurled it into the deep fosse, tearing away the 
keys from it w it lell, and, at the head of his 



retainers, burst into the eaatle, rwotd in hand, 

with a shout of triumph. Some workmen, who 
were yet lingering within the walla, were ei- 
pelled by a private pcatem: not a citiien was 
stirring ; to shut the gates and raise the bridge 
was the work of a moment, and the boasted 
Babylon, the dreaded Inquisition, the famona 
BtroD^hold of the hapless Beatoun, waa iu the 
possession of his deadly enemlfs. 

WiULom Kirkaldy, being wall acquainted with 
the castle, now seiKed the most important post— 
the private postern through which the cardinal 
could alone have e«csped. As he approached it, 
Marion Ogilvie of LLntratheii was seen hurriedly 
to leave it, closely muMed. This fair and un- 
fortunate lady is said to have perish* d, like her 
lover, by a violent death. Her cipher is yet to 
be seen on the walls of her ruined castle, near 
Aberlemno. William Kirkaldy appears to have 
guarded the postern while his companions were 
busy in other parts of the vast bastille they had 
so boldly and adroitly captured. 

Upwards of one hundred and fifty individuals, 
gentlemen of the houaehold, servants, workmen, 
&c., were threatened aevetaliy with death if 
they spoke, and were auDCessfully compelled to 
dress and depart. Every person within the walls 
was turned out at the point of the sword, save 
the eldest son of the liegent Cbatelherault (or 
Arran, as the Si^ota usually prefer to atyle htm), 
whom the oardjual had be^ keeping in. a kind 
of durance vile, for political purposes of h>a own. 

The fate of Beatoun was sealed. 

His band of kirk vassala or paid jackmen 
must have been quartered in the city during the 
repair of the castle, as their is no mention made 
of them in any aocount of this desperate enter' 

Roused from alumb«r by the unusual noise 
and uproar, the unhappy prelate leaped from 
bed, threw on a rich morning-gown, and raised 
the casement of his apartment. The disordered 
aspect of the court, the absence of his own de- 
pendents, and the appearance of strange and 
armed men, filled him with amazement and dis- 
may. Aterrible light broke upon him. 

" What meaneth this noise*" he demanded. 

" The Master of Bothea hath taken your 
castle!" answered some exulting vassal of the 
house of Leslie. 

Alarmed to excess by this intelligence, he en- 
deavoured to escape by the private stair ; but the 
postern door at the foot of it was already secured 
by William Eirkaldy and hia vassds. The 
cardinal returned despairing to his bedchamber, 
where, assisted by a little boy, his page (or 
chamber- chield J, be barricaded the door with 
chests and other heavy furniture ; then, hidii^ a 
oasket of gold under some fuel that lay in a 
comer, he grasped a two-handed sword, resolving 
to die with honour to his name. These hasty 
preparations were scarcely completed, before the 
tread of the conspirators rang in the gallery, ^nd 
a loud knocking shook the chamber-door. 

"Open!" cried John of Parkhill. 

" Who calleth ?" inquired the agitatcdcardinal. 

" My name is Leshe," was the brief and omi- 

"Lesfie!" rejoined the cardinal; "whioh of 
the Leslies? — is it Norman?" 
** Nay, my name is John." 
*■ I must have Norman,*' replied thepoocmaiit 
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attempting to touch the heart of that relentless 
noble. " I musthayeNorman, — Aaismy friend." 
" Content yourself with those that are here, 
for you shall have none other," was the dubious 
answer ; and again they commanded him sternly 
to undo the fastening of the door, which, no 
doubt, like all others in those days, was secured 
by a complication of locks and bart. Upon his 
refusal, they attempted to force it ; but it was 
strong as a wall, and their efforts were in Tain. 

Remembering the relentless and fanatical fero- 
city of these men, and how much he had to dread 
at their hands, all the danger and horror of his 
situation seem to hayo flf»hed yividly on the 
mind of the unfortunate cardinal. The window, 
—alas ! it was barred, and in the court below 
'were those who longed to wash their hands in 
his yery heart's blood. Overcome for a moment 
by the sudden prospect of a terrible death, he is ' 
said to haye swak into a chair, exclaiming in 
imploring accents — 

** Sirs, I am a priest ! lam a |»riest V andoon- 
jnred them, by the safety of th^ souls, to spare 
him, and haye mercy, ^ut could merey be ex- 
pected from men whose hearts were fired by the 
most furious fanaticism, by the basest mercenary 
motiyes, and most implacable reyenge? 

The sole reply to his entreaties was the yoice 
of Parkhill callmg loudly for «* Fire ! fire ! " to 
bum down the strong oaken barrier: burning 
eoals were heaped against it with the utmost de- 
liberation ; and then Beatoun, seeing the utter 
futility of resistance, on receiying a solemn pro- 
mise of life, proceeded to remove the fastenings. 

« Sirs," said he, •« will ye spare my Hfe * " 

**It may be that we will," replied a yoice. 

" Swear, then, imto me by the wounds of God, 
and I will admit ye." 

Some doubtful promise was giyen, and, throw- 
ing open the door, he stood before his de- 
stroyers. 

" Beatoun was a man in the prime of life, of 
noble aspect and most commanding stature ; the 
dignity of his air, the fire of his eye, and the re- 
memmnoe of his exalted rank — Cardinal of St. 
Stephen in Monte Coelio, Bishop of Mire-poix, 
Legate of Paul III., Commendator of Arbroath, 
and Lord High Chancellor of the kingdom of 
Scotland — all seem to haye awed the fierce con- 
^irators for a time, and he calmly demanded 
their purpose. 

There was no reply. 

** I am a priest ! " he again urged ; " I am a 
priest-— surely ye will not slay me ? " The two- 
handed sword was in his grasp ; he manifested 
no disposition to use so unclerical a weapon, but 
watched them with a pale and agitated counte- 
lumce. For an instant, but an instant only, they 
were irresolute ; then simultaneously they rushed 
with their gleaming weapons upon him. John 
Leehe of ParkhUl fint droye his long arm-pit dag- 
ger into him ; and then Peter Carmichael struck 
Mm repeatedly with his sword ; but the wounds 
iniBcted appear not to haye been seyere. Then 
the "gentle and modest" James MelyiUe of 
Cambee (not of Kaith, as it is often erroneously 
•tated), a fanatic of a milder though a sterner 
nood, and one who professed to do murder as a 
xeligio«s duty, struck up their weapons. 

'*Befleet, sirs," said he, ** that this sacrifice is 
the work oi Gk>d, and, as such, ought to be exe- 
cotedirith beoommg deliberation and gravity. 



Then pointing his weapon (which was a stag- 
sword, with a sharp-pointed blade, calculated 
only for thrusting) at the breast of the bleeding 
and sinking primate, he thus addressed him, 
with steady ferocity of purpose : — 

"Bepent thee, thou wicked cardinal, of all 
thy sins and iniquities, but especially of the 
murder of the pious Wishart, that instrument of 
God for the conversion of these lands. Though 
consumed in flames of fire before men, his death 
now cries for vengeance upon thee, and we are 
sent by God to inflict the deserved punishment. 
Remember that the stroke I am about to deal 
thee is not the mercenary blow of a hired as- 
sassin, but that of a most lust retribution. And 
hear me protest before the Almighty Power, 
that it is neither hatred of thy person, nor fear 
of thy power, nor lore of thy riches, which moves 
me to seek thy life ; but only becaust thou re- 
mainest an obstinate enemy to Christ Jesus and 
his most holy gospel ! " 

'* Haying spoken these words, without per- 
mitting his victim to make that repentance to 
which he exhorted him, he thrust the stag-sword 
into his breast. Again and again the same 
vengeful blade was plunged into his body, and 
the cardinal sank backward upon a chair, with 
the blood gushing from his wounds. 

*' I am a priest ! " he murmured ; " fie ! fie !— 
all is gone ! " and instantly expired ! 

He was in the fifty -second year of his age. 



The Origin of thb Coal TaADB.— After the 
grand crisis of the capture of Calais, PlUlippa 
resided chiefly in England. Our country felt 
the advantage of the beneficent presence of their 
Queen. Philippa had in her youth established 
the woollen manufactures ; she now turned her 
sagacious intellect towards working the coal- 
mines in Tynedale, a branch of national industry 
whose inestimable benefits need not be dilated 
upon. These mines had been worked with great 
profit in the reign of Henry III., but the con- 
vulsions of the Scottish wars had stopped their 
progress. Philippa had estates in Tynedale, and 
she had long resided in its vicinity during 
Edward's Scottish campaigns. It was an in- 
fallible result, that, wherever this great Queen 
directed her attention, wealth and national 
prospoitv speedily followed. Well did her 
actions illustrate her Flemish motto, Iche wrude 
muche, which obsolete words may be rendered, 
" I labour or toil much." Soon after her return 
from Calais she obtained a grant from her royal 
lord, giving permission to her bailifl^ Alaa de 
Strothere, to work the mines of AldnnestOB, 
which had been worked in the days of King 
Henry III. and Edward I. From this reopening 
of the Tynedale mines by Philippa proceeded 
our coal trade ; which, during tli^ reign of her 
grandson, Henry IV., enriched the great 
merchant Whittington and the city of London. 

A letter, .unless to a most mdmstt firiend, 
should col^tain nothing oomplimentary, enthu- 
siastic, or picturesque — ^no repetitsons of ^*My 
dear sir," <* My dear madam," and so fiirtJi ; V«t 
a plain and even cold explanation of its objeet. 
Wafers or <' spits" are things unknown to Kati^ 
polite (that is, wafers for letters). So ateo if red 
sealing-wax. 
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DOVER AND ITS VICINITY. 

{Coneluded from our lail.') 
TmATSBSi*ia the beikuUful valley mfntioncd : 
our iMt ramble, the tourist will soon reach tlie 
pleuant little Tillage ef Swell, in the midst of 
Bcenery u itiiking or even more so than that 
prerioiuly beheld. Here the Enishta Templurg 
l^d a house erected about eeven hundred years 
ago, but in the year 17G0 the remains of it were 
destroyed. A preeeptory was founded by them 
about the same period at SwingSeld, about three 
milel froin Ewell. to the west ; some of its ruins 
are still extant. This spot is HEsociateil with the 
history of a monarch to whom the attenti< 
of the reader was directed in the early part of 
this Tolume. The Pope claimed, during the reign 
of John, the power of appointiiig the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He commanded the monks to 
choose Cardinal Langton, an Englishman by 
birth, but educated in France, and strongly con- 
nected with the see of Rome. In vain did they 
■ay they had reoeiTed no order of the kind from 
the King ; but only one continued to oppose the 
wishes of the Pope — all the rest dyl just what 
he required. 

Sensible thU John would be angry at his right 
being thus taken from him, the Pope wrote him 
a letter, and sent him four golden rings, set with 
preeiouH itonet. He begged him seriously to 
considet their /orm, their numier, their mailer, 
and their coiour. Their form, he said, being 
round, shadowed out eternity, which bad neither 
banning nor end, and he ought thence to learn 
his duty to rise from earthly toheavcnly objects. 
The number four, being a square, denoted atea.- 
dinns of mind, not Co be moved by prosperity or 
adversity, but fixed for ever on the firm founda- 
tion of the four cardinal virtues. Gold, which 
is the matter, being the most precious of metala, 
ainiified wisdom, which is the most valuable of 
alt aocomplishments. Hie blue colour of the 



sapphire repieeented faith ; the verdure of ths | 
emerald, hope ; therednces of theruby, charity; 
and the splendour of the topic, good works. 

John was full of rage when he heard what the | 
Pope had done, and he immediately vented iton 
themonksof Christohurch. He sent two knights, ; 
men of violent tempers and rude manner*, to i 
drive them out of the convent, and to seiae whtt- i 
ever they had. They, therefore, entered the I 
monastery with drawn swords, commanded the ' 
prior and monks to depart the kingdom, and i 
threatened to burn them, with the convent, if they 
disobeyed , 

The Pope, finding that John did not fulfil bis 
wishes, sent three bishop* to threaten that, if he 
were still dieohedient, he would Uy the ki^om 
under an interdict. All the other bishop* then 
threw themselves on their knee* b^ore hun, and 
entreated him to keep off so great an evil, by al- 
lowing Lanaton to be primate, and the monks of 
Chtistchurch to be restored to their poaaeMioni. 
ho violently refused to io. 






the 



of interdict was t 



Great evils were in consequence brought upon | 
him and his people, which, though in some de- { 
gree graduaUy diminished, were only terminated ; 
by the aubmiesion of the monarch. It is said 
by some that he resigned the kingdom into the 
hands of Pandolph— the legate of the Pope— *t 
Swingfield ; othera affirm that tiiis transaction 
toc^ place at Dover, and that he removed im- 
mediately afterwards to Ewell. 

The subsequent history of John ia olao con- 
nected with this neighbourhood. As soon as he 
left Runnymede he retired sullenly to the Isle of I 
Wight, where he passed three monUia, trying to 
find means for taking hia revenge. He went to , 
far as to do all he could to please the coiomon ' 
sailors, and sent people to raise an army of Bra- 
banters, promising that they shoidd plundu the 
•"*°'es of the barons. The barons, not iMi^Wing 
attack, were engaged in vsrioas divenion*, 
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when John suddenly appeared at the head of an 
anny of foreign soldiers before Rochester Castle, 
The barons were now reduced to great distress, 
and asked Louis, the eldest son of the King of 
France, to help them, promising him the throne 
of England, in right of his wife, who was niece to 
the King. Louis landed in May, 1216, retook 
Rochester Castle, and entered IJondon in state, 
receiving the homage of the citizens as their 
King. 

John now fled, pursued by the barons, to 
whom every place yielded, till they came to 
Dover; but so well was the castle defended, 
that Louis declared that he would not depart 
till it was taken and all the garrison were hanged. 
This delay, however, gave the barons time to 
think of their peril ; many of them, therefore, 
left Ms party and joined the King. Thus had 
John, once more, a considerable army ; but, over- 
taken by the tide of what is called the Wash in 
Lincolnshire, he lost his money, carriages, and 
provisions. One of the monks of Swineshead 
Abbey is said to have given him poison ; but it 
is more likely that anxiety and fatigue threw 
him into a fever. He afterwards reached 
Newark, where he died. 

Rambles right and left of the Buckland road 
have many and great attractions. Turning on 
the left down Priory-street, which leads out of 
Biggin-street, the Folkestone road is traversed 
to a turning on the right, at which a finger-post 
appears, pointing out the way over a fine range 
of hills, and, amidst bold and varied scenery, 
where much com is grown, to the villages of 
Chnreh Hougham and West Hougham. In the 
church, dedicated to St. Lawrence, lie the re- 
mains of several members of ancient families. 
Among these are the Houghams and the Maul- 
mains. Close by is another small village called 
Church Hougham. A little to the north-west of 
Hougham is Capel le Feme, with its scattered 
farm-houses and cottages ; and northward of this 
is the beautiful village of Alkham. A charming 
ride may be taken hither from Dover, from which 
it is distant about five mUes. The valley through 
which the road passes, and the neighbouring hills 
and coppices, give it a special attraction. 

Proceeding along the Buckland road, and 
leaving a paper-mill on the right, a lane appears 
on the left, by the side of a stream. Ascending 
rather a steep hill, the tourist will suddenly enter 
on the open fields. Continuing the footpath, he 
will arrive at the top of the rising ground; from 
which he will have a very extensive view on all 
Bides, including the Church of Buckland in the 
▼alley beneath, and the Castle of Dover on his 
left; while further out in the distance he will 
have an excellent view of the sea, and perhaps of 
the coast of France. Proceeding in a straight 
line he will find himself surrounded by extensive 
moorlands covered with furze, and abounding in 
botanical specimens. Here, in its season, the 
harebell will particularly attract the notice, and 
consequently the admiration, of all, even of the 
most untutored observers of nature. The tinkling 
of the bells of the sheep on the fallow lands will 
remind the traveller of his rural situation. A 
road now appears directly in front, and, on 
^hing it grass and com fields spreading out on 
either side, extending as far as the eye can reach, 
here and there spotted with houses, must draw 
fofth feelings of admiration from every lover pf 



pleasant scenery. Continuing the road a little 
further, a village and bam appear right ahead, 
and soon the abbey comes into view. It is now 
a ruin of very early date, and was originally de- 
dicated to St. Radiigund. Passing through the 
gate of the yard, belonging to the farm which 
stands on its site, the visitor will have on each 
side of him portions of the ancientValls, and 
before him a huge pile which formed the chief 
entrance. In its original construction squares 
were made by combining a triangle of flint with 
another of a softer stone. Numbers of these 
may be traced here as well as in other parts of 
the building. The ivy has long clustered thickly 
over these relics of former ages. Passing 
through this huge outwork we arrive at the 
principal buildings of the abbey, many of which 
are now employed in connection with a modem 
farm. The venerable oaken door, -curiously 
carved, with the porch having a seat on each 
side, where many a weary traveller has rested, 
are worthy of notice. The door opens on an 
entrance- hall, which is large, but lude in its 
character. 

In the opposite direction to that which has 
just been described there is much that will repay 
a vilit. Ascending the road to Deal, and leaving 
Dover Castle on the right, the way will be easily 
found over the cliffs to the South Foreland. Here 
a handsome lighthouse has been recently erected, 
and from hence a splendid view may be enjoyed 
of this part of the coast of England, exten<ung 
onwards towards Ramsgate. Another route may 
be tfdcen to the little vSlage of St. Margaret-at- 

Cliff". 

At the distance of six miles, leaving Oxney on 
the right, and passing through Bingwold, the 
tourist reaches Walmer, which is neatly built, 
interspersed with handsome houses and genteel 
villas. Widmer Castle was erected by Henry 
YIIL, at the same time that he built the similar 
edifices at Deal and Sandowne, for the defence of 
the country. In our own times it is intimately 
associated with the late Kight Honourable 
William Pitt, and more recently with his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington, who was honoured 
with a visit here by her Majesty. The 
series of rooms open to the visitor are now 
connected with the uses to which they were 
appropriated, at this time, to the service of the 
the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, the Princess 
Royal, and their attendants. The bed of the 
duke will fdso be noticed. It is simply a camp« 
bed, having a hard bolster, but no pillow, and 
occupies but litUe space in the sittine-room of 
the Commander-in-Chief. On a shelf just by 
may be observed a specimen of his authorship — 
without a partdlel in the literature of this or any 
other country — his " Despatches," as collected 
by Colonel Gurwood. The walls of some of 
these rooms are fourteen feet thick. The ram- 
parts, to which the Queen repaired witJhin a few 
minutes of her arrival, exhibit a fine view of the 
Downs, the neighbouring town of Deal, with its 
pier, and a considerable part of the English 
coast. 

When we are labouring under any physical 
malady, we see everything through a distorted 
medium. We are no longer masters of ourselves, 
but the victims qf a difltein|>^ed ima^nation. 
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THE SIGN-PAINTER OF NAPLES. 

"Teuly thu picture will make my fortune!" 
exclaimed Bibera, stepping back a few paces and 
gazing proudly on the canvas to which he had 
just applied the few last touches. *'It is a 
master-piece," continued the enthusiastic young 
painter, ''and Garavaggio himself is outdone. 
I will not touch it again." With these words 
he flung his palette and pencils to the other end 
of his ctUelier^ and in so doing overthrew an easel 
on which was resting the imfinished portrait of 
a lady. But Rlbera was too much absorbed in 
the contemplation of his new picture to remark 
the accident his carelessness had occasioned. 
He stood with his arms folded, and with naive 
but pardonable complacency he eulogised the 
beauties of his own work. Any one who might 
have overheard him would have supposed that a 
cicerone was describing to an amateur one of the 
productions of those old masters^ consecrated by 
the admiration of ages ; and perhaps the finest 
efforts of Kaffaelle's genius never elicited higher 
praise than that which the young painter lavished 
on his own work. 

He was in the very climax of his enthusiasm, 
when the door of his attelier opened, and a little 
wrinkled old woman made her appearance. This 
was Beatrice, a faithful servant, who had nursed 
Kibera in her infancy, and who cherished for 
him the affection of a mother. Beatrice placed 
on a table a wooden trencher, containing the 
artist's frugal repast. Finding that Riberatook 
no notice of her, she deemed it advisable to give 
him intimation of her presence. 

" To hear you speak as I came up stairs," said 
she, '*! might have supposed you to be in 
conversation with Satan himself, who inspires 
you with the idea of that horrible picture which 
makes my hair stand on end whenever I look at 
it ; and here you have been daubing at it for the 
last three months. Is it to be wondered at, 
when you waste your time on such frightful 
subjects, that Count Monterey, our Viceroy, will 
not employ you ? Who do you think would give 
house-rpom to such a picture ? It is enough to 
frighten one out of one's wits." 

♦* I am sorry it does not please you, Beatrice, 
said Ribera. 

" Please me, indeed !" replied the old woman 
petulantly. " It is no easy matter to be pleased 
with anvthing when people are starving ! There 
is your dinner, and, poor as it is, I wish you were 
assured of as good a one to-morrow. Why do 
you not finish that portrait of the Countess di 
Venutta ? You know that she would pay you 
any sum you like to demand, and has, moreover, 
promised to introduce you to the Viceroy." 

" Beatrice, do not speak to me of the countess ; 
she has one of those faces which I dislike to 
look upon, and if I proceed with her portrait I 
feel convinced that I shall make her even uglier 
than she is, if that be possible. Ah ! if I had 
for a sitter the beautiful young lady whom I 
lately met, and whose image has haunted my 
thoughts ever since I beheld her— if she would 
sit to me I should indeed paint con amove** 

Beatrice did not attend to these last remarks. 
On hearing the artist excuse his indolence by a 
reference to the plain features of the Countess 
Venutta, she shrugged her shoulders and turned 
to leave the apartment, when to her horror she 
beheld the portrait lying on the ground. " Santa 
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Maria ! " she exclaipied, takingup the oanvas and 
carefrilly replacing it on the easel, " surely wm& 
evil spirit has taken possession of you. I declare 
one of the eyes is nearly daubed out. What will 
the countess say when she comes for her next 
sitting ? Well, it is fortunate that you have ms 
to take care of you, or I don't know what would 
became of you. And now, my dear Ribera, I 
wish you would go and dress, and make your- 
self a Uttle smart, to go and call on Cristofo 
Panolfo. You know he expects you." 

•* Who is this Panolfo, Beatrice ?" 

" He is one of the richest merchants in 
Naples." 

*• I do not him.*' 

" But he knows you. He has heard yoa 
spoken of. He has a high opinion of your talent, 
and he wants to give you an order for a picture. 
He will pay you your own price, and in ready 
money. Now, surely, you will not refuse to go ? " 

** Why, I don't know, Beatrice. If Panolfo 
be really a connoisseur, I think it would be better 
if he would come here to see this picture that I 
am now at work upon. I am sure he would give 
a good price for it." 

*' Oh ! you make me lose all patience," said 
Beatrice, advancing towards him with an air 
approaching to menace. ** Let me tell vou, 
Kibera, that you shall go to Panolfo's, if I drive 
you to his door with a horse- whip. Come now, 
Ribera,' ' pursued Beatrice, changing her tone of 
threat into that of persuasion, ** I implore you to 
go. Consider that the slender pittance which 
our Holy Father the Pope allows me on account 
of my advanced age is not sufficient to maintain 
us both ; and how can I eat my dinner and see 
you starving } Get your hat and cloak* and go 
to Panolfo.'^ 

With these words, Beatrice almost poshed him 
out of the apartment, and as he descended the 
stiurcase she called after him, '* Mind to inquire 
for Signor Cristofo Panolfo, the rich merchant. 
He lives on the Grrand Piasza, almost facing 
the Viceroy's Palace. Farewell, and good luck 
attend you!" 

Ribera having arrived at the residence of the 
merchant Panolfo, he was ushered by two do- 
mestics into a splendidly-furnished apartment, 
the windows of which looked into a spacious 
garden bounded by the sea. A tall man, of 
middle age and rather vulgar appearance, was 
walking to and fro. At the window was a young 
lady, who, with her head leaning <m her hand, 
seemed to be enjoying the perfume of the orange* 
trees, whose fragrance was wafted towards the 
windows by the fresh sea-breeae. On ent^ing 
the apartment Ribera had made his bow with an 
air of easy confidence; but the colour mounted to 
his face, and he felt overwhelmed with confusion, 
when, the young lady having turned her face to- 
wards him, he recognised the fair incognita of 
whose beauty he h^ spoken so enthusiastically 
to Beatrice. 

Ribera stood, unable to utter a word, ndling 
and unrolling the broad brim of his slouch beaftf 
hat. The merchant, who attributed his co^foMCB 
to the timidity of a young man unaccustomed to 
society, made some awkward endeavoars to 
restore him to his self-possession. They, at 
least, had the effect of giving Ribera time to re- 
cover himself ; he raised his head» and his eyes 
met those of Laura. Both seemed to be uiider 
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the inflaeBoe of a sort of fascination, and, withoat 
having uttered a single word, they had intor- 
dianged a mutual avowal of love m the mute 
language of the eyes. Panolfo unconsciously 
aided this sympathetic communion ; for, in pro- 
portion as he adopted a patronizing air towards 
the youug artist, the anxious eyes of Laura 
sought by kind glances to compensate for the 
humiliation. 

" I am given to understand that you are not 
deficient in talent, sir," said the merchant. 

Kibera bowe4< 

" But you are poor, and are obliged to devote 
yourself very closely to your profession. I am 
fond of patronizing the nne arts ; and, if I find 
you deserving, I shall feel great pleasure in pro- 
moting your interests." 

Ribera frowned and bit his lips. He had some 
little difficulty in checking an expression of re- 
sentment for this mode of address, which his 
proud spirit felt as an insult. 

Laura perceived this involuntary movement, 
and averted the storm by addressing herself to 
Bibera. 

" You are, I believe, a foreigner, sir," said she. 

At the sound of that voice, which vibrated 
through his heart, tlie countenance of the young 
painter brightened up, and he answered — 

"I was bom in Spain, Signora, at Xativa, 
near Valentia. But at a very early age I was 
separated from my family, whom I have never 
sbce seen. But, though by birth a Spaniard, I 
consider myself as an Itedian, having passed 
almost all my life in Italy. I have visited Home, 
Venice, Florence, and Parma. In every corner 
of this land, where the genius of painting has 
fixed her abode, I have, like a bee, collected my 
honey. I have been for some time in Naples, 
«nd I do not think I shall quit the city." 

"And to what circumstances are we indebted 
for this flattering preference, Signer Painter?" 
inquired the merchant. 

libera &lt the blood again mounting to his 
fiwje, but, suddenly recovering himself, he said : — 

"That is my secret.'* 

"My dear father," said Laura, "you are too 
mquisitive. The signor, by his remark, no 
<IoaJbt intends to hint to us that he is in love." 
I^ora blushed deeply as she uttered these words, 
and h^ iU-concealed confusion augmented that 
of the youns painter. 

"Laura, Laura," said Panolfo, " you checked 

me for my curiosity, but I think you are more 

wrious than I. . . . Sit down, sir, if you please, 

^ lit us talk of business. Are you incUned to 

e*ni twenty-five ducats. But, fir»»t, let me know 

what is your favourite style?" 

*' XeU me what style of picture you wish to 
Older." / 1- J 

"A sign for my warehouse." 

Bibera started indignantly, and was on the 
point of rising ; but an imploring look £:om Laura 
^thheld him. 

^'Are ^ou unwilling to undertake thia com- 
JpMion } * said Panolfo, observing that he was 
^pWssed. "I assure you it is an excellent 
^opportunity of making yourself known, and of 
•••wing what desree of talent you possess. If 
you succeed I wiU procure for you many other 
Profitable commissions." 

**I)o you leave the subject to my own choice? 
^ <^ undertake the picture oiily on condition 



of being pennitted to follow my own impira- 
ticms!" 

*' Oh I I leave the subject entirely to your own 
taste." 

"And what price do you propose to pay?" 
inquired Kibera, with a satirical smile. 

** I have already told you twenty-five ducats. 
That, I think, is a tolerably fair price. If I am 
pleased with the picture, I will engage you to 
paint my portrait, and for that I will pay you 
double me sum." 

"I return you thanks, signoi*,*' said Kibera, 
rising. " Had you asked me to fix my price, I 
should have demanded five hundred ducats. 
However, there is one way by which we can 
easily settle the point. I shall be satisfied with 
permission to hang the picture for one dav over 
the door of your warehouse, and I will take 
nothing for it. You are right in saying that I 
must make myself known, and I will seize this 
opportunity of doing so. Signor, you have made 
a good bargain. You shall have the best picture 
ever painted in Naples. Addio, signora ! ' 

Laura raised towards him her beautiful eyes, 
and in their expression he could read that her 
heart would be the reward of his talent. 

On leaving the room Kibera proceeded slowly 
down the staircase and across the garden. Aa 
he passed beneath the vnndow of the apartment 
which he had just quitted a purse fell at his feet. 
It(contained five hundred ducats and a paper on 
which were written the words : — 

"My hand and fortune are reserved for the 
best painter in Naples." 

One morning, about a fortnight after this scene, 
a vast crowd assembled in front of Panolfo's 
house. Nothing was heard but loud clapping of 
hands and inquiries respecting the painter who 
had exhibited as a sign the magnificent picture 
of * The Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew.' Some 
workmen had fastened it up during the night, 
and had uncovered it in the morning. The 
assembled crowd sometimes expressed their 
admiration by enthusiastic shouts, &c., some- 
times stood gazing in silent admiration, mingled 
with awe. The martyred saint was reposing on 
his left side, his feet were bound. The execu- 
tioners were in the act of performing their 
horrible office, with all the coolness with which 
a butcher flays the animal he has slaughtered. 
In the countenance of the victim was admirably 
expressed the agony of torture, subdued and 
reduced to silence by resignation and faith. 
The sublime subject had never before been so 
sublimely treated. No other pencil had ever 
manifested such power and energy. 

The wonderful picture soon became the ex- 
clusive topic of conversation throughout Naples, 
and the crowd collected on the market-place to 
such an extent, that the Viceroy came in person 
to ascertain the cause of the uproar. 

" Who painted this superb picture ? " he 
inquired. 

No one answered. 

" Why does the artist conceal himself? " added 
Count Monterey. "Let him appear; he may 
rely on my protection. I will send all the 

Jainters in Naples to be his pupils. Once more 
inquire who painted this picture ?" 
"II" exclaimed Kibera, forcing his way 
through the crowd. 
" What is your name ? "— " Kibeni*" 



nuuk Qtj' Mtimation of your talent! 

do for you } " — " Hika mr fint painter to tbe 

Viceroy of Naples." 

""I gire you that appointment. And now tell 
me wlut ptioe you leceiTedfor this picture?" 

" Fanoiro tbe merchant has offered inetwenty- 
Sts dncBla for it ; but I have refused to take that 
■um, HaweTci, he can, if he chooies, settle the 
bargain in anothei way. I love hia daughter, 

" I will engage that you shall matry het to- 
norraw." 

The maniage of the two lorers wna accordingly 
celebrated on the following day. Ribera, now 
better known by the name o( Spaniolello, soon 
became the most celebrated painter in Naples; 
and ha siipetseded in the favour of Count Mon- 
terey all those who, fearful of bis Buperiority, had 
long closed against him. the path of glory and 
fortune. Panolfo, it may cosily be imagined, 
readily gave his conaent to the manisge, and he 
piqued himself not a little in haviuf; been the 
first to discover the genius of his son-in-law.* 

A MAN FROM CALIFORNIA. 

Ban Mabbi;b, the actor, was in Boston the 
other day, and Btrolling along the wharves, 
when he met with a tali, gaunt-looking figtlre, 
whose sunburnt conntenance and tattered parti- 
coloured garments, originally of the most out- 
landish fashion, had that picturesquoness about 
them, derived oiJyfrom long-contjnued exposure 
to the Btmoaphere, which fancy sketchers aelight 

Dan, who never permits tbe lack of an intro- 
duction to interfere when he desires to form an 
acquaintance, bailed the ttranger — "Hallo! my 
friend, where are yon from f " 

"Tea from Calrafomy, stranger." 

"Ah, indeed! and you can tell us, then, 
whether it's all true about that gold f" somewhat 
anxiously interrogated Dan, in reply. 

" TrfU a« you five ! — and a darned sight more 
— tor no man out of Caletforny raaly doDs lire." 

" Then why did you come back S ' 

"Back? why, to get my family. Fact is, 
stranger, a man there gets so powerful rich that 
he becomes covetous of himself — and, it he ain 
very keaiful, wiU cut his own throat to ro 
himself. The root of all evil, you know— there 
a Utth loo much of it, and I left for a while- 
partly on that account." 

"Oh, you did, eh;" 

" Yes, between you and me, that's the only 
way a man csn die in that blessed land." 

" Healthy climate, I auppose V 

"Healthy!— it ain't anything else. Why, 
•trtnger, you can choose there any climate you 
like — hot or cold, and that without travelling 
more than fifteen minutes. Jttt think o' that 
the next cold momin' when ynu get out of bed. 
There's a mountain there — the Sawyer Navady, 
they call it — with a valley en each side of '* 
the one hot and tbe t'other cold. Well, get 
top of that mounCmn with a double barielied 
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in, without movin', kill «th« 
game, jest as you will." 
What! have you ever tried it!" 
Tried it ! often, and should have done 
pretty well but for one thing," 
■ ■ Well, what was that ? " 
I wanted a dog ttiit would itand both cUmaiet. 
The last dog I had fiaze off Ail tail while pintin' 
on the stimmer side. He didn't get entirely out 
of the winter side, you see. Trew as youhve!" 



— Albany Argus, U.S. 

THE DUKE, THE DUCHESS, 
AND VIDOCQ. 
Pabis has recently been enlivened by a little 
drama of domestic Teseaich and peccadillo, whicb, 
in former times, would have amrded aomevslu- 
able hints to Scribe in the manufocture of a nev 
vaudeville for the Oymnase. It appears tbat the 

lair and blooming Duchess de V , whose lel^ 

lionship with the greatest diplomatist of modem 
limes bad always placed her in a cona|ucuoas po- 
sition in Paris, had been menaced by her wrsth- 
ful lord with aprocii criminel, by way of proting 
the truth of certain suspicions which he held 
concerning her fidelity to the tow she bad 
breathed some ten years ago at the altar. 

The lady, instead of feigning contrition end 
having recourse to the prayers and supplicalioiu i 
for mercy usual on such occasions, inmiedistely I 
set about a minute examination into the habits | 
and mode of life of the strange animal who had I 
sworn to remain faithful to her. She was not I 
long in discovering that the prime cause of the 
virtuous indignation inspired into the bosom of ! 
her husband by her own misdeeds was the ne- , 
cesBity of breaking up hia princely establishmeat 
in consequence oC the ruinous follies and ex- 
penses into which be was led by MademoisellB ; 
N — , one of the most piquant, mischievons, dis- 
bolical, seductive spinU who c-' thmneil «t 
Mabille or the Frado. 
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No sooner was the fact ascertained than the 
virtuous indignation of the duchess rose to as 
high a pitch as that of her husband. She set 
zbout the acquisition of the proofs of his miscon- 
duct with as much diplomatic cleyemess as her 
uncle would have used in a counter-intrigue 
against Lord Palmerston. Finding all her efforts 
to obtain the correspondence between her hus- 
band and the fair N — entirely without avail, 
owing to the devoted attachment felt by the fair 
grisette for the unhappy duke, she had recourse 
to one who in his day has ac(^uired some little 
reputation both for the concoction and unmask- 
king the best planned intrigues — no less a per- 
sonage than the great Vidocq himself. 

In the disguise of a priest he obtained easy 
admission to the presence of the fair sinner, who 
is of those so aamirably described by the Abbe 
Prevot, " who repent past pleasures and solicit 
new." After much good advice and ghostly 
counsel, the worthy abb6, having inspired her 
with due reverence for his saintly person, pro- 
ceeded to xmfold to her the object of his visit. 
The poor grisette was taken by surprise, but de- 
clined at once, in spite of the advice of the holy 
father, to betray her lover, and declared that the 
letters and papers should be given up to none 
but the duke himself, who had already in vain 
sought to obtain them, but refused as yet to pay 
the price which, considering their value to him, 
she had set upon them, the sum of 60,000 francs, 
which was necessary to newly furnish the draw- 
mg.room and boudoir of her apartment in the 
Hue St George's. No reasoning could induce 
the £tail fair one to abate one farthing of her bar- 
gain. The drawing-room and bou<K>ir were as 
necessary for her happiness as the letters and 
prooCs to that of the duchess ; and so Yidocq, 
who had never been beaten before, was driven 
back with loss. 

The duchess, however, was not so easily baffled, 
and the next day saw Vidocq in his own cha- 
racter wendinjg his way to the duke's hotel in 
the Faubourg St. Germain, armed with certainty 
of a trace of proof positive of the guilt of the 
duchess, which would render her case desperate, 
and ensure the separation and parsimonious ali- 
mony upon which the duke had set his heart. 
The bait took ; 60,000 francs was the sum de- 
manded by Vidocq for the acquisition of these 
condemning documents. It was considered cheap 
at the price, and the price was eagerly struck by 
the duke. 

With the banknotes in his pocket-book, once 
more did Vidocq present himself to the Queen of 
Mabille, and with a counterfeit note from the 
duke, rendered necessary by poor N — 's extreme 
dread of being deceived into injuring the inter- 
^ of her lover, the thief-taker carried off the 
pttze to the delighted duchess, who immediately 
conveyed the intelligence of her important cap- 
ture to the astonished didte, who, litUe dreaming 
?f the plot against him, had already been build- 
ing castles in the air regarding the future dispo- 
Mtion of the increase of income which the legal 
wparation from his wife would give him. Out 
of tfiis, however, springs d plainte en ecroquerie 
against our honest friend Vidocq. Whether it 
'^ be substantiated by the duke will be seen 
^jpon the trial.—^^^tw. 
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No. in. — Ccnvertation^ ^e, (continued), 

HERE are cer- 
tain words in our 
language much 
better calculated 
to impress the 
idea sought to 
be imparted upon 
the mind than 
others, and these, 
prlncipall]|r, . are 
the primitive and 
simple Saxon. 

One of the 
most concise and 
expressive verses 
(in the teording) which we ever met with, accord- 
ing to our judgment, occurs in Bums : — 

" Spare my love, ye winds that blaw, 
Plashy sleets, and beating rainl 
Spare my love, thou feather}^ snaw. 
Drifting owre the froxen plam 1 '* 

Weigh the merits of this fragment :---what 
simple and yet pointed expression! It imme- 
diately carries the imagination to the very nature 
of the cold and half-frozen sleet, with its peculiar 
and imcomfortable wetness; the battering rain 
hurled b^ a current with penetrating and soaking 
impetuosity ; the light, delicate, skimming snow 
waiting to and fro in the air like flies on a sum- 
mer's day, then settling upon vou, flake u^n 
flake; the sharp, cutting wind accompanying 
over the frost-bitten and icy common. While 
speaking of the works of Scc^ttish poets, we may 
as well quote an extraet from Allan Ramsay's 
preface to *< Poems, &e." Speaking of the Scot- 
tish language, he remarks :— 

« There are few defects in ours; the pronuncia- 
tion is liquid and sonorous, and much fuller than 
the EngUsh, of which we are masters, by being 
taught it in our schools, and daily reading it; 
which, being added to all our own native words of 
eminent signijicancy^ makes our tongue by far the 
completest: for instance, I can say, an empty 
house, a toom barrel, a bose head, and a,hoUow 
heart." 

However we may be inclined to differ with the 
poet as to the superiority of his native tongue, 
we cannot but confess that it posseses singular 
advantages for composition and egression of 
meaning. The simpler words in the English lan- 
guage — those uncon^iounded from Gredc, Latin, 
or other roots — are excellent. Originally, in the 
formation of a langoage, sounds must have been 
chosen most like unto the noise or things they 
would express ; thus : booming, rushing, crash- 
ing, banging, dashing, clashing, whizzing, whirl- 
ing, falling, &c., all convey tbe precise sentiment 
peculiar to their applications. Intercourse with 
foreign nations and consequent study of their 
languages, as well as a taste for diversity of ex- 
pression, have led to the amalgamation of words 
from them, and parts of words, until our lexicons 
in the present age contain some knotty and very 
rugged- looking specimens. But, to return more 
strictly to the subject of conversation. In style* 
it is subject to constant alterationa, in most indi- 
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-vidoali: ihof ouy leitain their peculiarities, yet 
in other respects thisr maimer is one continued 
change, according to the phraseolog^y of their 
Tsrying acquaintance; it is almost irresistible, 
and- requires a firm guard over the tongue and 
hearing, or insensibly we become infected with 
tile feyer-like malady of adopting others' words. 
To procure a good intonation, the voice should 
be frequently exercised, aToi(^g straining the 
hmgs by any uncommon exertion, but accus- 
toming yourself to a louder tone by degrees; 
avoiding a bent position of the body, and conse- 
quent derangement of the lungs ; reading aloud, 
slowly, and careftilly, is a capital method of im< 
proring the pronunciation, and speaking in a 
firm, full tone* A flurried manner in talking: 
looks anything but well; and the best way to 
ensure an easy flow of conversation is to accus- 
tom yourself to all startling emergencies, by 
thinking common or extraordinary events over 
in the mind, and preparing to suit yourself to 
such situations and occurrences— always main- 
taining an easy air of composure, perfectly self- 
possessed in any society or station, which the 
best way to obtain is to mix as much as possible 
in various companies where politeness and deco- 
rum are prevalent. Cultivate a cool manner, 
and never evince any symptoms of petty malice ; 
if a disagreeable *' firiend" meets you, treat him 
with oi'^ty, as though he were an ordinary per- 
son. We have seen those whose anger we have 
observed in a state of ebullition, yet, good (?) 
breeding restraining them, they would vent their 
spite in various silly, ridiculous ways : showing, 
for the amusement of bystanders, how much they 
were nettled. Clever quips, bon tnotSf hints, jeu 
(fespriitf &c. &c., are all given birth to on such 
occasions : stinging in their nature, yet showing 
the puerile mind of the utterer — to use a popular 
proverb, the personiflcatian of 

'* A paddle in a fttorm.'* 

But awe-inspiring, magnanimous, and sensible 
appears that person to his envious or jealous 
rival, who, with an easy calmness and unruffled 
serenity, courteously speaks, without any double 
meaning—that hidden snake in the grass which 
worms itself around you and silently emits its 
venom. 

My good readers, If you must crack a joke, let 
it be upon a friend who can enter into tiie spirit 
of it ; and avoid " cutting up" an enemy as you 
would making ** a subject" of a friend. Vals, 



Californian Gold. — ^There is (says the Liver' 
pool Stafuhrd) at present to be seen on the Earl 
of Derby's estate at Knowsle;^ a considerable 
quantity of gold dust imbedded m soil which has 
been brought from California along with some 
rare trees and plants. 

Ab our bodily health cannot be improved from 
any cause, without producing, at the same time, 
a Deneficial eflect on the mind, so we cannot be 
out of health, without our mental powers being 
at the same time impaired in a corresponding 
degree. 

** She lovet me still," cried Ned, " for on my knee 
Kie said last night, 'Thou'rtallthetewr/t^tome!' " 
** That iiotiiing proves," says Fred (with lip 

upeurled), 
•< She often aays, 'She's tired of the world: " 



POETRY. 

80NG. 

BY WABWICK. 

Boset to-dajr, in their freshness and beauty, 
Are blooming around us, to-morrow are dead ; 

80 frail and so fleeting, 'tis surely our duty 
To pluck them before all their fragrance is shed. 

What, if the bird when the May-sun is shining 
Were to think of December's drear pitiless bli*t ? 

His blithe summer«song would turn sad and repining, 
And winter come bitter as ever at last. 

Mow wt are sighing o'er sorrow's rude canker, 
Now we are smiling to think that we sighed ; 

Joy is a bark without rudder or anchor. 
The sport of the wind, and the shoal, and the tide. 

Those who love fondest are doomed to be parted. 

Fate and affection but rarely agree ; 
Fate seems best pleased when affection is thwarted. 

Yet weeping but dulls what is left us of glee. 



THE FORSAKEN ONE. 

Oh, no ! he never can be mine. 

He does not love me noto; 
lie never twines a wreath of flowers 

To place upon my brow ; 
He never asks me now to sing 

That song he loves to hear ; 
He 's found a fairer minstrel now. 

Upon my word, I fear. 

He never asks me out to see 

The gardens or the play ; 
He never treads upon my foot 

To coax his longer stay ; 
He never asks me out to look 

Upon the bonny moon, 
And, kneeling, swears her love will chaofe 

As quickly and as $oon. 

And there be certainly was right— 

The moon's a roving maid. 
And for to change just once a month 

Is part of her high trade. 
Then, fare thee well ! deceitfol man ! 

I ne'er thought you'd forsake me; 
To vex you 1 will marry soon — 

That's, if any one wul take me. 



PROVERBIAX CROSSES. 

Prov, — ^The pride of the rich makes the labour 
of the poor. 

Cross, — No ; the labour of the poor promotes 
the pride of the rich. 

Prov, — Money is the source of all comfort. 

Cross, — Not when making it brings an indus- 
trious man to the gallows. 

Prov. — The world is a long journey. 

Cross,— Not so ; for the sun performs it every 
day. 

Prov, — ^Everything hath an end. 

Cross,— Not so ; for a ring is round. 

Pror.— Virtue is a jewel of great price. 

OroM.^That must be disputed ; fcr, if so, the 
poor could not possess it. 

Kain in LoNDoN.->It is a curious circum* 
stance that less rain falls in London than in any | 
other place in the kingdom, as far as the observa J 
tions of meteorologists have gone. Br. Dalton, of 
Manchester, collected the results of observation^ 
made at various places, by which it appears that 
the average quantity of rain that falls annually 
in this countrv, on any ^ven surface, is in depth 
26^ inches, whereas in London, after 40 years' 
observation, the annual quantity is found to be 
only about 20 inches. 

If a quarter of a pound of gutta percha makes 
a pair of soles, how much would be required to 
make a jar of pickled (h)eels ? 
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POPULAR PASTIMES. 

Asmoer to Charades, hy J. iiiMAtofi.— Interest ; 
Bloom-field. 

Annoer to Enigma, by Atticua. — The letter E. 

Anttoer to Enigma, hy J, E. 5.— The letter L. 

AsMwer to Charade, hy Marcus Seoundut.—Ytn' 

man-ship. 

SMion to Enigma, by F, G. X.— The sun. 

CHJLBADB, BT W. H. D. 

I am old, Btill am young, and m actiTe as e^er, 
And fleet is mj eourse, though fktigued I am nerer ; 
I'm present and absent, prospective and gone, 
And am needed by all, yet am purchased by none ; 
I'm Talaed, neglected, esteemed, and despised. 
Am frank to reveal, Tet with flattr*y disguised. 
The ancients reverea me, the modems confess 
That I Tisit in pleasure, and pain, and distress ; 
I'm known by one sotmd, but divided express 
What the girls at the altar of Hymen confess. 

ENIGMA, BT O. M. F. OLBNNT. 

I am a publication, and am composed of twenty- 
three letters : my 2, 3, 10, 23, 26, 18, is the metro- 
polis of SjTiaj my 11, 7, 12, 4, 16, is a chain of 
ttountams in South America; my 2, 7, 1, 18, 3, 27, 
|4 16, are islands in the West Indies; my 6, 15, 10, 
PR, 18, 19, 13, 11, is a heathen goddess : my 2, 3, 1, 
6, 9, is a place for sacrifice ; my 9, 25, 16, 10, is a 
flower; my 19, 11, 23, 24, is a eram ; my 2, 27, 24, is 
a malt liquor ; my 21, 2, 1, is a covering for the 
head; my 6, 3, 17, 25, 9, 12, is a town in Lincoln- 
shire; mV 8, 4, e, 27^ is a town in Kent ; my 9, 13, 
8, 12, 3, 22, is apuzzlmg question ; my 27, 24, 15, is 
part of the body ; my 2, 7, 1, 4, 27, 25, 23, 28, is a 
quadruped ; my 4, 6, 15, 3, 10, is a bird of prey ; my 
21, 4, 9, 19, 18, 7, 15, is a fish : my 6, 7, 1, and 17, 
3, 10, 6, are insects ; my 17, 3, 25, 9, 2, and 8, 13, 6, 
7, 11, are heathen goddesses ; my 6, 23, 26, 3, 10, is 
a fruit; my 13, 7, 14, is a place of entertainment; my 
^, 25, 1, 6, 1, 18, is a vegetable ; my 19, 4, 8, is a 
wlour; my 8, 25, 7, is one of the principal rivers in 
Europe; my 12, 13, 22, 26, 23, 4, is a seaport in 
France ; my 8, 6, 9, 13, 24, 7, is a narrow neck of 
land jombg North and South America; my 26, 18, 
9. 1, II a wine ; my 6, 15, 4, is a period of time ; my 
o>l,6, 13, 14, 22, 16, is a town in Middlesex: and 
now with my 1, 4, 6, 8, 24, 19, 16, permission, 1 wiU 
eondode ; so 2, 8, 13, 10, with a vowel added. 

n.OVBBg BirialCATICALLT EXPBB8SBD, BT J. A. 8. 

(CONOLBTON.) 

1. An article, n vowel, and four-fifths of coin. 

2. To wash, a liquid letter, and three-sevenths of 
a Turkish priest. 

3. Two-fourths of chance, and a tree. 

4. A liquid letter, four-sixths of to set on fire, a 
Towel, part of a woman's cap, and two-thirds of a 

beverage. 

$• To break, and a fabulous animal. 

6. "What is seen in winter, and to let fall. 

7. Two-thirdt of a wooden vessel, and part of the 

ftoe. 

'OWMi IKTOBXSHI&B BNIOMATIOALLT BXPBB88ED, 
BT HABCXTS SBOUNDUS. 

1* A part of the body, and a preposition. 

2. A produce of the field, and a heavy weight. 

3. To squeeze, and a part of the verb to be. 

^ An affiseted laugh, and a heavy weight. 

^. The god of war, and a place where wild beasts 
•lekept. 



MISCBLLANEOUS KBABIKGS. 

MisBBT ov QuBBir BuiAwynu-^In 1008, Queeft 
Elisabeth sair, one niglU as she lay in bed, her 
own body, exceedingly lean snd feanuli in a light 
of fire. After this sne sat ten days and nignts 
on the carpet, ready dressed, and could not be 
brought by any of her council to go to bed, or te 
eat or drink, except a little broth, which one of 
her courtiers persuaded her to take. On that 
occasion she told him that, if he knew what she 
had seen in her bed, he would not tease her as he 
did ; and, shaking her head, she said with a pitiful 
Toice, ** My lord, I am tieid with a ohahi of iron 
about my neck : I am tied^ and the ease is altered 
with me." However, she seemed still to place 
more oonfidesce in charms and spells than m 
prayer to God, for she wore a piece of gold in her 
ruff, by means of which an old woman in Wales 
was said to have liyed to the age of one hundred 
years, and could not die as long as she wore it 
upon her body ; and the card called the queen of 
hearts was foimd nailed under the bottom of her 
chair. As the sickness grew worse, the council 
sent to her the Bishop of Canterbiuy and other 
clergymen ; but as soon as she saw them she foil 
into a passion, began to abuse, and bade them be 
packing. TTpon mis, some of her lords moved to 
have other bishops sent fot, but she answered, 
that she would *' have none of these hedges- 
priests." Fallinff soon after this into a slumber, 
she departed. H<sr body was then opened and 
embalmed. It was afterwards brought to Whiter- 
hall, were it was watched eyerr night by six 
ladies, who were on each side of tne body, which 
was fast within a board oofiin, and one of lead, 
coyered with yelvet. It happened that her body 
burst the cofiin with so great yiolence, attended 
with a most dreadful noise, that it split the wood 
and lead, and tore the yelvet, to the terror and 
astonishment of all present. 

A MoDBL 70B Fbmalb CosTtTMB.— The robes 
worn by the court of Bleanora of Castile, the 
Queen of our Edward I., were graceful ; they had 
the close under-gown or kirtle made high in the 
neck, with tight sleeves, and a train, oyer which 
a graceful rooe with full for sleeyes was worn. 
The u^ly gorget, an imitation of ihe helmets of 
the knights, executed in white cambric or lawn^ 
out of whic^ was cut a visor for the face to peep 
through, deformed the head- tire of some of the 
ladies of her court, as is to be seen on the effigy 
(otherwise most elegant) of Ayeline* Countess of 
Lancaster her sister-in-law. But Bleanora had 
a better taste in dress : no gorget hides her beau- 
tiful throat and fLae shoulders, but her ringlets 
flow on each side of her ikce, and fall on her neek 
from under the regal diadem. The ladies of 
Spain are celebrated for the beauty of their hair, 
and we see by her statues that Bleanora did not 
conceal her tresses. The elegance and simplicity 
of the dress adopted by this lovely queen might 
form a model for female costume in any era. 

CoLotTBS. — I hare before spoken of dress, 
under the head of totimure; but I cannot help 
distinctly recommending to ladies the study of 
harmony of colour. Indeed, yery serious accidents 
may arise from a deficiency of knowledge in this 
respect. There were two English young ladies 
at t^aris, the Misses Fubbs, a short tune ago, who 
nearly caused the death of a gallant Frenoh 
marshal. They were in the habit of wear- 
ing blaek pettieMts and lod boctoy and were 
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uiually tttm«d the PeiHes DiahUuet! Now, 
the ftbore Prench manhal was ridmg alonjs a 
neiTow lane, in the neighbourhood of Fontaine- 
hleau, when tiie said two young ladies met him 
and his hozse, vif-d-vit. Jloth the horse and its 
rider were in a state of astonishment— the former 
especially; and the marshal, amid the prancing 
and reanng and backing of his steed, finding it 
impossible to keep his seat, was thrown ; fortu- 
nately, howeyer, for him, his Ml was broken, 
and he escaped without any material injury. 

Patal Cokcbit. — Marcus Bonutus, in his 
''Hist. Med. Rur.," records the case of a person 
named Yioentinus, who beliered he was of such 
enormous siae that he could not go through the 
door of his apartment. His physician gave 
OTders that he should be forcibly led through it, 
which was done, but not without a fatal effect ; 
for Yioentinus cried out that all his limbs were 
being broken, and of this terrible impression he 
died in a £bw days. 

NoBLB BisufTEBBSTSDMSss.— -When the cele- 
brated Gizaielo first simg at Rome, his fame was 
echoed far and wide, and at last reached Naples, 
where Casserelli then was in the zenith of his 
reputation. Being rather jealous, he took the 
fint opportunity to proceed to Rome. He 
entered the pit of the theatre where his riyal 
sang, mufflbd in a pelisse; and, having heard 
Gizzielo sing a song, he exclaimed as loud as he 
could, '* Brayo ! bravo ! it is Casserelli who ap- 
fdau^," and immediately quitted the theatre, 
and set out on his return to Naples the same 
night. 

Ths Gin Palacb. — Instead of the compact 
and comfortable look of the old alehouse, the 
open windows exhibiting the labouring part of 
the community carousing within at noon, or 
^fmiMjwg the joyous chorus of an evening song, 
there is now a tasteless display of extravagant 
ezdhitecture over the whole exterior ; the doors 
are studded with brass, and the windows com- 
^Msed of splendid plates in or^molu frames, while 
the interior resembles a Ghrecian temple of former 
days ; you see an arched lighted roof, supported 
on fluted Corinthian columns, classic designs 
thickly sculptured on Uie walls, chandeliers of 
rstal, andlamps of bronze, suspended by richly 

It chains, and stately mirrors on all sides re- 
nting the mock grandeur of the scene ; and all 
this costly show is wrung from the hard-earned 
wages of ^e poor ! It dazzles the imagination 
from without, while the poisonous draught ope- 
rates on the brain within ; so, in time, like the 
ftmatics before the car of Juggernaut, they be- 
come the victims of the idol they have con- 
tributed to set up. 

. AcTBBS^s AND THiiB Matches. — ^Thc fol- 
lowing celebrated actresses married peers of the 
realm : — Miss Farren was married on the Ist of 
May, 1797, to Edward, 12th Earl of Derby ; Miss 
Brunton, 12tb of December, 1807, to William, 
1st Earl of Craven; Miss Bolton, 13th of No- 
vember, 1813, to Edward, 2nd Lord Thurlow ; 
Miss Mellon (widow of Thomas Coutts, Esq.)> 
16th of June, 1827, to William, 9th Duke of St. 
Alban's; Miss Foote, 7th of April, 1831, to 
Charles, 4th Earl of Harrington ; Miss Stephens, 
in 1887, to George, the 5th Earl of Essex. The 
wife of Sir Wm. Beecher, Bart., was once the 
celebrated Miss 0*Neil. Mrs. Jordan married 
the late JE^ng l^iIUam, when Duke of Clarence. 




Miss M. Tree married Mr. Bradshawe; Mrs. 
Nisbett was united to Sir William Boothby ; and 
Jenny Lind, it is said, is to become the real 
**Mrt, HarriM." 

Daughters. — It is exceedingly bad taste in a 
lady who has, perhaps, six marriageable daugh- 
ters in the country, to bring them all up to town 
for show at one and the same time. The 
Persians, who are a knowing people, en fait de 
femme, say that one wife may be agreeable — that 
two are a torment — four, a purgatory — and six, 

the ! No ¥ronder that the last Persian 

ambassador fainted when Lady Saxmundham 
introduced her nine grown-up daughters to him 
at once! 

On the 30th of May, 1791, Kobespierre n>oke 
in the National Assembly in favour of abolishing 
the punishment of death ; and yet there hardlj 
ever was an individual who showed less regara 
for hiiman life, or shed blood with such indiacri- 
minatie profusion. 

The Turks (says M. Turner) allow that their 
EmpevoE may kill fourteen of his subjects every 
day, because, they affirm, he does many things 
by divine impulse, the reason of which it is 
permitted to them to know. A pasha of 
tails is authorized to cut off five heads a day 
pasha of two tails, three ; and a pasha of one 
one. 

Ah actor in « The Brigand" pestered WaUadt 
exceedingly during its rehearsal with, ** In what 
piust I dress, sir i *' In anything but buj^^ sir," 
replied the stage-manager. 
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were slugularly beautifal. At noon a brigade 
had formed on the beach, ready to cover the 
landing, had it met with any oppogition. Bat 
none was attempted ; and on the fourth evening 
the army and its materiel were safe upon the 
shorei of Portugal, after a degeent fortunately 
accomplished, and with fewer casualties than 
might n4ve been expected. 

'* As in man^ passages of human life, in war the 
serious and ridiculous follow fast upon each 
other. In forcing the crowded launches through 
a broken surf many accidents occurred, and 
boats were swamped notwithstanding the daring 
and able management of the best sailors in the 
world. Generally, the sufferers escaped with a 
thorough drenching in the sea— but sometimes 
loss of life resulted. On one part of the beach 
a boatload of soldiers capsized waist-deep in the 
water elicited from their companions already safe 
on shore a heartv burst of laughter ; while at 
another, where the accident threatened to be 
fatal, the exertions of the soldiery to rescue 
their fellows from a watery grave were fearlessly 
mad^i and goierally were successful, Additionta 
11^ w«i» fiven to the dift«BAbarkatlon. The eheer- 
inf of the iaUoM as they swaved the cannon up 
the beach, and the wild detight in recovered 
Hberly evinced by the horeet emerging from the 
water, and, after a three weeks' impris<mment, 
fbeling land beneath their feet, aioiBated the 
whole, and rendered the landing a scene never 
to be forgotten by those who jnon&erett the rout 
to victory to the future conquerors of the 
Peninsula. 

** Before the Cork division had disembatked, 
that under General Spttne«r» which had been 
already oa the ooaat, appeared in the offing. 
Everv ex«rtion wm vKied in getting these troopa 
on shore ; and, en the evening of the ^th of 
AuftMl, the entire force, numbering 13,000 
eifoetive wfiao^ bivouacked for the first tine in 
Portugal," 

TALES OF THE HEART. 

BT OHAPEAU. 
No. I.— THE DOCTOE. 

•• Ok I there are tears-wild, burning tears. 
Tenor, and scorn, and hate ; 
If i4 worda» darb k>ok8. and breaking hearts* 
Aad partings desperate."— Wm. Howitt, 

•* Makiak, listen to me. I love you to dis- 
traction. If you but knew half ^e eager, rest- 
less agony your flippancy has caused me, you 
would not—KJould not^treat me with such cruel 
hauteur.** 

" Leave me, sir,** answered the young lady 
thus addressed, the rich blood flushing her dark 
expitssivQ cotmtwiance, and her eyes sparkling 
npon the speaker ; ** leave me, sir— at any rate 
until such period as yon can speak to me with 
the deforence due to my sex and position. I am 
accountable for what you are pleased to term my 
flippancy to no one. I have esteemed you as an 
inieliigent friend, but beyond that I never have 
— ^I never could have—given you the slightest 
encouragement." 

••Encouragement! Have you not smiled 
upon my eager, assiduoiiB attentions ?— have you 
notpermitted me to be t^e companion of your 
walks ^— have you not danced with me— sang 
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with me — read with me ? — ^has not your glance 
bidden me hope, and your lips breathed the 
honeyed words of kindness } Oh ! say that yoa 
are cold, selfish, cruel, — that you have made me 
the victim of a heartless flirtation ! Do not perjure 
yourself by declaring that you have not lettered 
and encouraged me in all my fond hopes of full- 
requited love ;— do not say *' 

** Sir ! " interrupted the proud lady, raising 
herself erect with haughty dignity, and visibly 
compressing the ruby of her under lip with her 
ivory teeth, ** as you will persist in using such 
unwarrantable language towards me, I cannot, 
with decorum, stav to listen to the insults and 
unmerited reproaches it is your will to heap upon 
me. I therefore bid you good evening, trusting 
the next time I see you, I shall have the pleasure 
of meeting a sensible man. Good evening, sir." 

" Stay, stay, for God's sake, Marian— I 
retract— I ^* 

The room- door slammed violently — a stately 
figure had flitted majestically across the carpet 
—and the young man was alone. PoorHar- 
grave ! he gaaed speechlessly at the enamelled 
panels of the door that had closed upon "" 
being he loved dearer than himself, then, h 
ing his face in his vein«swollen hands, burst 
an agon^ of tears. 

The light burden of a foshionl^ble open ^ 
resounded up the hall — the room-door openedi 
and the gallant, handsome, extravagant Captain 
Bourbon entered. He liowned« and bowed 
stifiy, aa his eyes eneonntered those of Uv- 
grave : the latter arose, and, answering thi kt- 
mai eoorteonaness of the captain with a look of 
aeomful hate, fled the room. The cold night*aii 
aeaieely cooled the burning of his biow as he 
reekleasly hnnied through the creiwded streets. 

H^ter had paas«d< It was a bright, nn^ny 
morning in May: Uie brilliant vaya ghmced 
cheeringly through the lattice of a amall Edging- 
room in Uie vicinity of Guy*s Hospital, South- 
wark. The apartment was small, but tidily 
arranged and neatly furnished. Upon a couch, 
in one corner, rested a young man, pale and 
emaciated, with all the traces of long and deep 
suflering Ire^h upon him. A few books were 
scattertd round the room; and upon a small 
stand by his side rested one of the last weel^'s 
metropolitan papers, addressed in one comer, 
" William Hargrave, Esq., Medical Student, 
Guy's Hospital, Southwark." He took it up, 
and listlessly glanced from column to column, 
until his eye rested upon the followii^ par*" 
graph :— 

•* MARniAGE IN High Lipb. — On Thursday, 
the 18th inst,, at St. Mary's, Fulham, by the 
Rev. Stephen Homer, the wealthv and accom- 
plished Lady Marian Kosanthe, only daughter of 
the late Right Hon. Sir Thomas Rosanthe, to 
Captain Cecil Bourbon, of his Majesty's Life 
Guards." 

The paper fell firom his trembling hands, and 

he sank back exhausted upon his pillow. 

♦ **«♦♦• 

Years had flown. It was a dark, dismal 
night in the depth of winter. Ihe sleet was 
driving before the rough and boisterous wind— 
everything looked drear, cheerless, and swsS" 
rable— when the night-bell of the elegant man- 
sion of one of ^e most eminent doctors of the 
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vest-end was farioiuly mng, and a starved- 
]o&)dhg tattered wreteh aroused the wealthy 
-profefl^onal xtian from his sltimbers to attend 
tome one in the last agonies of departing Ufe. 
He was a kind, good-hearted man, and made all 
haste with the messenger upon the eheerless 
journey. After threading the mue of some of 
the dirtiest stfeets in the lowest pofrtiem of Lon- 
don, they at length reached their destination. 
In a filthy, stench-filled alley they entered, 
tiffOQgh the low doorway of a dirty smoke-dfied 
house, a diminutiTe roon, where the dim glim- 
mer of a rushlight made the seene of suffering 
Tisihle to them. It is manreUoos what an im- 
measttrahly small space suffices to c<mtain the 
most agonising t(»ments and the most soul- 
thriUtog grief! In one corner of the hovel, npon 
slow pallet, lay the wasted remnant of a human 
frame— it was a woman in the last stage of pul- 
monary eonstunption ; her complexions-dark — 
was perfeetly bloodless^ save a small, oiroular 
heetic flusii in the hollow of each cheek ; the 
hssd eye — fiill, though sunken— was now be- 
eomfng glased amd beatnless; a haiKl, thin 
shfcost to. tramspareney, tested upon the head of 

Kttle darit-hafired girl, who, with her face 
Mied hi the coverlet, was silently but bitterly 
weeping. All atound hare the aspect of deep, 
stftfying, mjgerable poverty ; and loudly as the 
whids were rattling in the alley, and swiftly as 
the piercing sleet descended, not a spark of fire 
glimmered in the desolate hearth. The eyes of 
the po^ su^rer were raised as the doctor 
entered! time and eaiamity had withered and 
Wasted every particle ofl beauty? misfortune 
had enMttered the spirit, and heartless viBany 
had left nothing of the rich and haughty 
beauty bat a pallid wreck. Yet he could 
have recognised those features and that glance 
»nid a thousand ehanges ; and he shuddered as 
he gaaed upon the only earthly remnant of 
Lady Maricni Rosanthe. 

Dr. Hargrave — a stout, portly, middle-aged 
msib— advanced to Ae bedside, and, gently dis- 
entangling the small fragile hand from the dark 
elftn locks of the weeping child, anxiously 
grasped the wrist: the pulsation was imper- 
ceptible. Hot scalding tears coursed rapidly down 
his rough careworn cheek, and fell upon the 
hand as he gently raised to his lips — the hand 
that a few short years agone he would have given 
the Wealth of nations thus passively to have 
pressed ; visions of the oast and of the present, 
of tribulation and of decay, flitted across his 
mind, nntil the arm be held dropped heavily 
Hke lead i^n the coverlet ; the lips changed to 
a nckly Imd hue, the eyes became glassy and fixed, 
and, amid the dead silence of the hovel, another 
spirit the less existed upon the earth. 

Loud aiiouts, mingled with yells and exe* 
CTttioBs, proceeded from without, and through 
the half-open eteor came the sounds of ribaldry 
and riot, as the echoing stave of an olMscene song 
was chonrused by some lewd drunken passengers. 

Of such is flesh and all that ** flesh is heir to." 



John Wilkes, who did not stand upon cere- 
monies in duelling afiairs> when asked by Lord 
Talbot, •*how many times they were to fire?" 
tenhsd, *• Just as often as your lordship pleases ; 
InavebrotH^aia^^MMfOfM^a fhahofgwi^ 



HELL BRIDGB. 

ST CASABIANCA. 

Thsbb is a narrow pass between the metustAlns 
near Bendearc, in the Highlands of ^6tlaiid# 
which at a litue distance has the appeatan^c eff 
an immense artificial bridge thrown over a tre^ 
mendoQs ehasm, but on nearer approacb is seeit 
to be a wall of Nature's own masonry, formed of 
vast and rugged bodies of solid rock, piled oa 
each other as if in tbt giant sjpoit oi the archU 
teot. Its sides are in some places eovetid wiili 
trees of a eonsiderable sise, and the passeoMt 
who has a head steady enough to hxdi down Sm 
precipice may see the eyrie of birds ^ |)rey bo« 
neath his fset. The pass aerosa is so Monrow 
that it cannot admit of two persons passteg ; aad^ 
indeed, none but the natives would i^ompt the 
dangerous rout, thoxigh it saves a circuit eclltaria 
miles ; yet it sometimes happens that two tra- 
vellers meet, owing to tte curve formed by Ae 
pass preventing a view ittross from either side ; 
and when this is the case one lies down while 
the other crawls over his body. 

One day as a Highlander was walking along 
the pass, and when he had gained the highest part 
of the aroh, he observed another coming leisurely 
up, and, being himself one of the patrician order, 
called to him to lie down. The person, however, 
disregarded the conounand, and the Btighlanders 
met on the summit. They were Cairn and 
Bendearg, of two families in enmity wiUi each 
other. ** I was first at the top," saM Bendearg, 
** and oidled out first ; lie down that I may pass 
in peace." ** When the Grant prostnrtes him- 
self to the M'Pherson it must be with a 
sword driven through his body," answered 
the other. *' Turn back, then," said Bendearg, 
" and repass as you came." ** Go back vourse^ 
if you like it," replied Grant ; ** I will not be 
the first of my name to turn before the M*Pher- 
son." They then threw their bonnets over the 
precipice, and advanced with a slow and cautious 
pace toward each other. They were both un- 
armed. Stretching their limbs like ami pre- 
paring for a desperate struggle, they planted 
their feet firmly on the ground, oMBporessed 
their Hps, knit tneir dark eyebrows, and, fixing 
fierce and wofril eyes upon each other, stooU 
prepared for the onset. 

They both grappled at the same moment, but, 
being of equid strength, were unable for some 
time to shift each other's position, standing fixed 
on the rock, with suppressed breath and muades 
strained **to the top of their bent," l&e statues 
earved out of solid stonS. At l«igth M'Phev- 
son, suddenly removing his ri|^t foot to give 
him greater purchase, stooped his body and bsAt 
his enemy down wiUt him, by main strength, 
till they both leaned over the preei^ice, loeiung 
downward into the teirrible abyss. The contest 
was as yet donbtfUl, for €hrant placed his foot 
firmly on the elevation of the brink, and had 
equal command of bi& enemy ; but at this mo- 
ment M*Pherson sank slowly tsnd firmly on his 
knee, and while Grant suddenly started back, 
stooping to take the supposed advantage, whirled 
him over his head into the gulf. M*Pherson 
himself fell backwards, his body partly hemgiug 
over the rqck ; a fragment gave way benesfth 
him, and he sank fm^er, till, catching with 
desperate dkftt at lite solid stone abovs, he re- 
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gained his tooting. Tbere was a pause of death- 
like (lillueM ; the bold heuC of M-FDeiloa felt 
■itk uid faint. At length, a* if compelled un- 
willinMlf . by lome mjacarioiu feeling, he looked 
over the precipice. Oiaat had caught with a 
dea'h gripe the tagged point of a rock; his 
enemy waa yet almngt within hia reach ; hia 
face waa turned upward, and there were in it 
horror and deapair — but he uttered no word or 
cry. The next moment he tooaed hia hold, and 
hin braint were dashed out before the eyea of his 
hereditaTT foe. The mangled body disappeared 
among the treea ; hia last heaTy and hollow 
Bonnd aroae bom the bottom. M'Fheraon re- 
turned home an uttered man. He purchased a 
commUsion in the army, and fell bravely in the 
wars of the Peninanla. The Oaelie name of the 
plaoe where this tragedy waa acted signifiea 
Hell-bridge. Such ia the legend. 

A CHAPTER ON COFFEE. 



A Titi^>tnaice Man, of Pump'Cmtrt. 

ALES, tracts, and 
1 tieatiaes have, for a 
length of time, cele- 
brated the triumphant 
march of "Tee- 
I totaliam," and "Total 
Abetinence." That 
\ tremendous Te^ot of 
'i Temperance (Father 
Unthew), the all-power- 
ful pump- water apostle, 
we all know, got him- 
self into hot water by 
trying to keep all the 
teakettle* in the United 
Siogdom constantly 
singing ; and " pity 'tis, 
'tis true," that he failed 
in hia laudable under- 

The woaderia, that no 
I one has, as yet, tried 
I their hand at Coffee- 
totalism. Coffee is as 
temperate a beverage as tea ; it is far more exhi- 
larating i and, though we cannot say of our coffee- 
pot aa Dr. Johnson did of hia teakettle, "that 
It was never cold," we can truly assert that we 
are always most happy when it is hot. Cofiee 
ia s creatuie-eomforL To coffee we are in- 
debted for some of those mnny moment* (even 
under the cloud of one of Gliddon's mild Havon- 
nahs) that throw their exhilarating rays over the 
gloomy expanse of lire. If we are too dull for 
cofite to inspire us with wit, still we are seldom 
go sad but ^at it can make us gay. Coffee ia in 
truth one of the best biends that literniy men 
possess; for, unlike Ua, there is nothing green 
about it. If we are compelled to pore over a 
. dull work, or to listen to the duller chimea of 
some lethargic volume, it keeps us wide-awake. 
It enables us to hold the goosequill steady, 
instead of rubbing our eyelids, and yawning like 
dying whitings; and it capacitiktes us to laugh, 
when we would otherwise teel dispused to snore. 
"Oh! thatmenahonld put an enemy into their 



mouths fo steal away their brains," is ■ sajing 
that cannot be applied to coflee ; and, though U 
does not eouatitute a port of on ^glishman't 
dtHsTt. it furnishes that delicious beverage with 
which the dessert is agreably concluded. 

Vullaire, it is said, lived almost on coffee, and 
sold that nothing exhilarated hie spirits so mnch 
as the smell of it ; for which reason he had 
what he was about to use for the day roasted in 
his chamber every morning, when he lived at 
Femai. The generality of families in this 
country make their coffee too weak ; it never 
can be good unless it be made Strang of the 
berry, any more than Britiah wine* can be good, 
ao long as we continue to form the principal of 
them on sugar and water. The French are the 
true representatives of the cofftt-fnggm ; ill* 
English may claim the honours of the ttapal. 
A writer, whose name we forget, statea "Uiat, 
at Constantinople, many Turks subaist almost 
entirely upon coffee, except during the rigid 
fist of the Ramadan, or Tuikish Lent, which 
tuts forty days i during which time they nmlter 
eat, drink, nor smoke while the sun is over the 
horiaon, and that those who have even the smell 
of coffee on them are deemed to have violale^B 
the injunctions of their prophet," The vc^fV 
smell of coffee is reviving-—" you may nose it ia 
the lobby," and the sensation will prove far more 
agreeable than any dead Poloniui, we will 
wager a ducat. 

Its smell has oftentimes been found uaeful to 
sick persons, and to tliose afflicted with headache ; 
and tta taste a good antidote to the heartache. 
In short, everything proves that the volatile, 
aromatic matter, whatever it may be, that gives 
Savour to coffee, ia what is most valuable in it, 
and should be preserved' with the greatwt can, 
and that, in estimating the strength or riobnev 
of that t>everage, its bagrance should be much 
more attended to than either its bitterness or its 
astringency. This aromatic substance, wliich is 
supposed to be an oil, is extremely volatile, aod, 
like the gtuMt of Hamtet'a &ther, vanuhes into 
air with great facility ; therefore we strongly 
recommend oui readers to keep their coffee-pots 
weQ closed, if they wish their ooffee to retain in ' 
flavour. 

The berry which affiiidi such a wholesome 
and agreeable beverage is said to have been 
drunk from tune immemorial ia Ethiopia ; but of 
this we have no authoiity ; perhaps the bbuihern 
may have been originally brought from ttiat coim- 
try. The use of most plants has been BccidentsUf 
discovered ; it is probable, therefore, that the pio- 
perties of toffee might have been first perceival 
by a goatherd (as related by Chambers), who 
observed that hia cattle, after browsing on this ; 
tree, would keep awake and coper about all 
night; and that a prior of a monastery, btiog i 
informed of it, tried it on his drowsy monks, to 
prevent their Bleeping at matins. Some of oui 
clergy would do well to try it* effects upon 
their congregations : we hope uie hint will not be 
lost. 

It is siud that coSbe was first brought to EoE^ 
land by Ur, Nathaniel Conopio*, a Oietao, «hc 
made it hia common beverage at Baliol Coll^ei 
at Oxford, in the year 1641 ; and Mr. Ward, of 
Oxford, aeema to think that it haa kept ttie Btait 
of tlUs univeraity wide-awske every ainoe. The 
first GOfiee-houie in England was kept by on* , 
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Jaoob, ft Jew, at the sign of the Angel, in Oxford, 
in 16d0. Coffse was first publicly known in 
London in 1652, when Mr. Daniel Edwaids, 
a Turkey merchant, brought home with him a 
Baguaian Greek servant, whose name was Pasqua 
Bossde, who understood the roasting and making 
of coffee, and kept a house for the purpose in 
G«orge-yard, Lombard-steet, or, rather (according 
to Mr. Houghton), in a shed in a churchyard of 
St. Michael's, Comhill. It is affirmed by M. 
Ray that, in the year 1688, London might rival 
Grand Cairo in the number of its coffee-houses, 
so rapicUy had it come into use ; and it is thought 
that they were augmented and established more 
firmly by the ill-judged proclamation of Charles 
n., in 1675, to shut up coffee-houses as semi- 
naries of sedition : this act, however, we find 
was snspended in a few days. The first mention 
of coffee that appears in our statute-books is in 
1660 (12 Charles II., o. 24), by which a duty of 
4d. was laid upon every gallon of coffee bought 
or sold. 



i 



THE CASTLE OF KEINSPADTZ. 

In the winter of a year which it is of no import- 
ance to name, since crimes, vengeance, and re- 
pentance are not confined to any particular epoch, 
Louis Yon Ranpact, a noble youth of Vienna, 
was passing over one of those large and imin- 
habited tracts of country which form part of the 
Wes^halian territories. It grew dark, and he 
was nearly benumbed with Uieoold; the wind 
blew direictly in his face, and appeared but the 
forerunner of one of those snowstorms which 
sometimes lock up travellers for more than six 
weeks together. After riding a few miles^farther, 
he suddenly^ saw the wall of a oourtjrard before 
him, and, discovering a bell, he pulled it with 
Yiolence, when the gate was opened by a porter, 
who respectfully inquired what he wanted. The 
traveller instantly told his situation, and asked 
to be directed to any place where himself and his 
horse might be refreshed ; or, if that was impos- 
sible, he ventured to request the hospitality of 
the mansion before which he stood. ** It is never 
the custom," replied the porter, '* to close the 
doors of this court against those who need assist- 
ance, but those whom pleasure might induce to 
seek these walls would not long wish to remain 
within them," "Why not? said Banpact, 
hentating on the threshold. ** Because," added 
the other, " they would not find what they 
sought: I will send to the duke," he added, 
" and let him know a gentleman seeks here a 
night's shelter." Ranpact remained there almost 
half an hour, during which time several lights 
appeared in different parts of the castle. Pre- 
sently the principal door opened, and two ser- 
vants with torches approadied and conducted 
him into a splendid hidl, from whence he was 
led to a smaller apartment, where the owner 
was waiting to receive him. 

The Duke of Reinspadtz, the proprietor, was a 
man of not more than thirty-scTen or thirty-eight 
years of age, of a very attractive aspect, but 
i^parently in an ill state of health : his dress was 
splendid; still it was evident he was not pur- 
pesely dzessed for the reception of a guest. The 
uninhabited appearance of the room struck young 
Ranpact so forcibly that, after the first greetings 
were over, he expressed his hopes that he hail 



not brought his host from his nsoal apartaient, or 
disturbed him from his ordinary pursuits. *' I 
always inhabit this room," said the duke, with a 
faint smile ; ** from the appearance of it you may, 

perhaps, judge me an idler, therefore " he 

hesitated for a moment ; " therefore," continued 
he, '* you should the less scruple to break in upon 
my solitude — which^is complete." As he ut- 
tered the last word, Louis fancied he saw a tear 
in his eye, and felt an interest in him for which 
he could not account. The countenance of his 
host was sweet and prepossessing, but one on 
which sadness was evidently deeply engraved ; 
jet every now and thenan expression of smothered 
indignation passed over it. " You will not find 
in' me a table companion, I fear," continued he ; 
*' I am no longer one of those who can ply a 
g^est the whole night over the bottle, and 
see him safely to bed; but all I have is at 
your service, and I shall be but too happy to 
see it enjoyed, although I may not partake ; but 
it is not for want of nospitality, I assure you." 
" Your health," said Ranpact, ** appears to have 
suffered." ** Yes," resumed the other, " I do 
suppose I bear the traces of what I have en- 
dured." As he said this, he looked with so in- 
tense a glance at the door, that Louis turned sud- 
denlv round, but neither hearing nor seeing 
anything, and the dvike not making any further 
remark, the idea crossed his mind that, perhaps, 
his bodily health was less disordered than his 
mental powers ; for the duke appeared totally to 
have forgotten the presence of another person, 
and continued gazing on the fire with a vacant 
look. Ranpact endeavoured to lead him into 
conversation, and was charmed with his host's 
manners and intelligence. At length he re- 
marked, ** I ought to have apologized to you for 
keeping you so long in waiting for refreshment. I 
hope they did not neglect you at the lodge. I 
would have ordered supper immediately, but it 
is always served at a particular hour." When 
the clock struck the last quarter to ten, an ashy 
hue overspread the duke's countenance ; his fea- 
tures gradually assiimed a sterner character ; his 
figure became more erect, and to have beheld 
him one would have imagined him in the act of 
defying some being whose superiority he con- 
fessed. Presently the door opened, and', the sup- 
per being announced, the auke conducted his 
guest to the adjoining chamber, which, though a 
state-room, was evidently in daily use. The 
table had covers laid for three persons ; the duke's 
seat was at the head, one was lower down, and 
the other close to his left hand. Ranpact 
doubted for a moment which was meant for him ; 
but a motion from the servants induced him to 
take the lower one. The duke did the honours of 
a splendid supper, and they commenced their re- 

Sast, that is, Ranpact did, for he remarked the 
uke scarcely touched what was on his plate. 
A few minutes after they were seated, the door 
by which they had entered opened again, and a 
young lady, apparently of twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight, appeared. The deepest melancholy was 
painted in her coimtenance and markedher whole 
deportment : her dress was a perfect contrast to 
the splendour amongst which she stood ; a light- 
grey cloth dress, wiUi long hanging sleeves, was 
all she wore, and her hair was merely fastened 
up by a comb ; but she wanted no adventitious 
aid. Louis tiiought he had never seen any- 
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lAuAg M li#*«itiAil. Ht apnag from hit Beat, 
Uid h*d adTano«d tlready nearly to her, when, 
itfQX)k by the impropriety of his oonduot, he 
#tood]without either advuieitig or retreating ; but 
•he, who had ne^er raised her eyes, pursued her 
way and cook her seat by the duke's side. He 
helped h«r to part of the dish which was before 
him, in silence : she received it, but she blushed 
deeper and deeper, and at length her tears fell 
h$t upon the table. By this time Louis had 
rtseated himself ; he looked on her with an inte- 
rest which, gay knight as he was, he had never 
felt for any woman bsfore ; but when he saw her 
tears he turned on the duke a look, as much as 
tosay, ** Are these caused by you ? " He observed 
that his eyes were also filled, but that he kept his 
heftd averted from her. After a while, she turned 
to a waiting-man who stood near her, and to 
Louis's amaSement he brought to the duke a cup 
which* although curiously set and ornamented 
with silver, he pereelved to be a human skull ! 
l^e duke filled it with wine t it was presented to 
her, she drank from it, and rose from table : then, 
and then only, did she raise her eyes ; they were 
turned on him: they mutually looked on each 
other, and what a world of thoughts did they 
express ! Sh6 leh the room, and 3ie duke gra- 
dually reeovered his composure, but he seemed 
worn out, and Ranpact thought he saw death 
impHnted on his fkce. Presently the duke asked 
him if thev should adjourn ; and Ranpaot fol- 
lowed him in such a tumult of feelings that he 
was not at first aware that they were not return- 
ing to the chamber they had left. Suddenly 
stopping, he said in a low voice, ** My lord, 
where are we going }'* ** I see," said the duke, 
with a melancholy smile, ** your confidence has 
not increased in the three hours which we have 
been acquainted ; but," he added, ** you have 
nothing to fear." Saying this he entered a room 
decorated with black hangings, at the further end 
of which, on a kind* of platform, stood a bier, 
oyer which a pall was thrown. Upon it a sol- 
dier's cap, clout, and a broken sword were placed : 
a plume of feathers ornamented the head of the 
coffin ; but a greater ornament than cap, cloak, 
or feathers, sat also there, ^the lady whom Ban- 
pact h^d seen at the supper-table ; and in the 
ivne attitude of sadness and humility — her eyes 
still bent downwards, and the tears still falling 
from them. The duke sat down opposite to her, 
and so did Louis t she presently began to chant 
the office fbr the dead— the dead who died by the 
hand of iriolenoe — and ended with the penitential 
pialms. The duke listened with a manner 
totally different from what he manifested at the 
table : no tears glistened in his eyes, neither was 
his head averted. At length appearing to make 
an e&ort over himself, and speaking in a clearer 
and firmer voice than he had yet done, he said, 
** II nev^ was in my nature to receive afbetion 
and not return it fourfold ; whatever might havf 
been my errors or my 'pursuits, it was ever in that 
lady's power to reform and change them. X 
might not have deserved the hand she gave me, 
but of this I am sure, I valued it beyond all 
eartldy blessings. Sir, you have seen enough to 
eEcite the dullest curiosity, nor will I refuse to 
QaUsfy yours ; you shall hear our story, and in 
making you acquainted with circumstances un« 
known, to all, and of import to us alone, I think I 
shall not misplace my confidence." Ranpaot 



knew not what to reply t an hour mo he would 
have hailed this mark of trust in tne duke« and 
gladly would he have offered his life in the set- 
vice of one towards whoin he had been so 
inexplicably attract^; but the sight of that 
lady, her grief, her punishment— for such he 
conoeired he was witnessing — had wrought 
a complete change in his sentiments, and 
he dreaded the idea of being compelled to 
be her judge : he was silent. The duke pro^ 
oeeded. ** It matters but little in whom I am 
putting confidence, since the only ona who had 
the power of conferring happiness or misery on 
me has-^sir," he added in a louder andoK^e 
authoritative tone, **if, in telling this story, I 
depart from the truth, if I veil one orime on my 

?art in order to render hers more flagrant* may 
miss that mercy hereafter which I have denied 
her here. I suppoie I need not say I married 
that lady for love, nor need I repeat a tale of 
past happiness : it is only by keeping my eyes 
fixed on this scene, and my heart bent on my 
miseries, that I acquire the power of detailing 
the cause of all which you behold. Among 
those who flocked to this castle, when it was M 
gay and happy place, was a young noblemanj^ 
cousin of a neighbouring count. He, more boldly 
than the rest, openly talked of and deified the 
beauty of its lady ; he afiected to wear her colours, 
and in fact, half jestingly and haU in earnest, 
represented himself to be enamoured of her. I 
checked this as far as I was able, but, afraid of 
acquiring the character of a jealous and suspicious 
husband to one in whom I placed the most un- 
bounded faith, I took no measure to keep them 
asunder. One evening when we had several 
guests, though he was not one of them* she had 
been absent longer than was usual from the room 
in which we supped to-night ; I sought for h&, 
and found her in this apartment-; — /* The 
duke here paused, his voiee failed him ; but he 
presently proceeded in a monotonous tone* his 
hand resting on the bier, and his eyes fixed on 
the sword and cap which were on it. *'They 
were sitting together on the couch in a manner 
which rendered it certain that I was dishonoured. 
I stood a moment at the door, then, springing 
upon them both, prevented either from rising. 
I asked no questions ; none of us spoke. She 
took my hand in a supplioatory manner, and 
that action which had never been in vain before, 
now used in his behalf, wound me to madness. 
Drawing my sword I commanded him to do the 
same, and demanded of him the satisfaction due 
tome. Then began the most sanguinaty duel 
that was ever fought between man and man. I 
had disarmed him and was pausing whether I 
should kill him or not* when she tnrew hmslf 
between us, * Spare him,' she said, ' or end wtii 
our miseries at once.' I thought not--- 1 hesi- 
tated not a moment, but plungMl my sword into 
his heart. We were deluged with blood : the 
seized his sword and attempted to stabhavaelf 
with it, but I wrenched it nrom her hand, and, 
snapping it in two, threw mine to the further end 
of the room. * I could slay you,' said I, * this 
moment, and there lives not tne man who would 
not excuse me : but I will not send you to a 
tribunal still higher than that of your injured 
husband ; I shall never be satiated by earthly 
vengeance, yet at that I shall stop— as muoh as 
man can inflict you shall suffer.' I had the body 
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nclMed in a coffin ezceptinr the head, ivhich as 
you hare seen fotms her drinking cup. This 
chamber, once outs, I have resigned to him as 
she had done before ; Bh« keeps nltn company, 
singing the motnint and evening service over 
the dead slain by th«r enemiet *, she sups nightly 
with me, bnt Wft have never spoken since that 
hitX night. I know how her days are passed : 
would she know how mine are spent, let ner ask 
her heart how ill time must speed with one who, 
once enjoying her presence, now lives parted from 
her. Such ha« been our lives for three years ; 
but this will not last much longer, and when I 
quit the world I shall not condemn her to sing 
my requiem.^' As he spoks he cast a glance 
upon her far more resembling affection than 
hatred; but he ceased to spe^, and Ranpact 
shortly after was conducted to his chamber under 
such a variety of feelings that he scarcely knew 
which predominated. 

Before midnight the duke again entered her 
apartment: hb manner was composed, yet he 
bore the appearance of one who had suffered a 
itroag mental oonfliot ; his eyes were red and his 
hair was disordered* She rose at his entrance : 
ikhB stood befiore her a moment in silence ; at length 
^ he said, "I arrogated to myself a power not vested 
in man ; I thought I took justice into my own 
hands, but I feel it was only vengeance ; and I 
am no longer capable of pursuing the same 
conduct; I wish I had let you speak, but your 
silence was also your obedienoe.'* He threw 
himself on the chair from which he had Just 
risen. She approached him, but did not take 
I the hand which he extended towards her : he 
put it on her head. ** If you will accept," he 
continued, in a lower and more trembling voice, 
" the forffiveness of one who needs yours as much, 
I can omy lay, from the bottom of my heart, it 
is offered to you : oh, doubt not that the heart 
which could inflict on you the sufferings it has, 
has ever ceased one moment its passionate regrets 
at a separation which nothing could render 
tolerable t Your life has been solitary, mine has 
been equally so ; I have never partaken of any 
imusement or employment in which we used to 
join ; everything has been left, as you left it ; 
do you think I could ever leave those walls which 
ienred you for a prison } ** added he in a softer 

tone, ♦• or that but from henceforth be as free 

during the remainder of my life, as you infallibly 
will be at my death ; you shall never have cause 
to look on that but with hope ! " She turned 
rooad to throw herself into his arms ; but, 
'^Ppiiig) took the crucific from the coffin on 
^oh it had lain, and putting it into his hand, 
vhiek the clasped with both hers, *'No, my 
lord, no," said she, *<hope never sprang but 
from one sepulehre^in his name, and by his 
Badiatioft %&Mi who triumphed over deaths do 
limalora your forgiveness ; grant me that, and I 
ihallfor tvt» bless 3rou ; but do not rtmit what 
T^ eall my punishment, tst then you will not 
lend (at me even during that short half hour 
which Is the only thing that renders my life 
bearable. I do not say this to mov.* you to 
^har^favoui ; I know 1 have dishonoured you 
heyond'my power of amends ; but, believe, there 
De»er was a crime so suddenly perpetrated nor 
•o instantaneously repented/* No more words 
were spokttn; and when Banpact sought the 
dukf , urith the int^tion of taking his leave, and, 



not finding him, ventured to re-enter the room, 
he found uiem clasped in each other's arms. He 
looked on them for some moments, and heard 
the convulsive sobs of each. The duke then 
drew one long deep sigh, and fell into the arms 
of Louis :— the heart which had so long struggled 
with the bitterest of human passions at length 
broke, and his wounded and repentant spiri 
returned to its Creator. 

Such was the effect of this shock on the con- 
stitution of the unfortunate dudhess, that her 
relatives, to whose Mre she Was committed, could 
not for manf laontha comply with her earnest 
request to be allowed to take tke veil. To the 
numKry of K— «, however, skt at length retired ; 
and gflef, ahame. end severe feligiotte discipline 
soon tefmiaated kat melaaeboly eiuttiiu^e. 



Sotiiorrvt 09 k Covkv Mp /tmttOl.— In a 
trial at a duetter sessloni) tot ftiUowing oon- 
vereation vook plaee» on MOftt^itamination, 
between Iha pfoseoutor and ltf« Jhflitt counsel 
fbr tht ftriioner t— Mr. Byleit *< WnON do you 
iUe r'^-lir. I^oynter : **At WUtitlihim; but I 
am not a Willin|ham nian.'*-'** WhA| «t6 you ? 
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— **Att engineer t t was apllftntio#d to Henry 
ICau4liley» p^lmtf lo iir iMMnbert Brunei, of 
Thamte Tunnel noloriitf ."-^** W^l» what else 
are you?"—** Why» t am a MAamith, locksmhh, 
and bellhanger, iron-arm and lathe maker, edge- 
tool maker, watch and clock maker and repairer, 
mathematical instrument maker, weighing- 
machine, scale, and steel-yard maker, knife 
maker and grinder, publican and Ucensed 
victualler, and an old man-of-war's man, and 
was engaged in the glorious action between the 
Shannon and the Chesapeake. In fact, I am 
half-brother to CctUb Quottm** — ** Are you not a 
conjuror as well?'' — ** Oh, yes, that I am; 
Monsieur Testot was a fool to me ; and if you 
are willing I will show you one or two trieks.*'— 
*• What can you do?"—** Well, if you will allow 
me, and not consider I am insulting, I will tell 
you."—** Oh, certainly, goon ! •••^** Then, if you 
veill just take off your wig, and get the gentleman 
next you to grease your head, I will swallow you 
whole, and then you will be no more tvonble 10 
yourself nor any one else." 

What IB ▲ SiT?-*The world of Ikshion is 
divided into a vast number of distlnet sodetiee, 
called 9^ ; and no one is presumed to be intimate 
with any one out of his or her own sot* The 
members of a ** set'* are pretty equally matched 
as it respects fbrttme and eonsideration ; among 
themselves, they are as spiteful as you please ; 
but, with the world at large, they all make a 
point of praising eaeh other. A ** aet" riaei !n 
proportion as one or more oi ita membera afe 
admitted at Almack's 1 and the eoneolatioils of 
a ** Ket*' are immense, in tJto evtet of all ^ing 
rejeeted^-as they can then meet and rail tt tiioee 
** odious patronesses!" in full ooncort. Ifever 
perpetrata a pubUe slight against one of y6nr 
own. set. Tou would bo discarded fbr so doing, 
and wotild not obtain admission into any other ; 
in which oase^ the sooner you took passage for 
Terra del Fuego the better ! 

We give to great men the tribute of our praise 
when the grave shuts them up from hearing it ; 
we take off otir hats to them afWr they have 
gone by. 
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Munen of all nationi, and which tlu 
Tiiitoi by water will have an opporto* 
nitj of Tiewine u he steami alongbe- 
tween Deptford and Oieenwich. Hot 
many a auffering " son of the m\" 
prerioiu to the eatabluhment of thit 
refoge for the sick and wounded atran- 
ger, the tide of the Thames hag bomt 
wbeie DO comfort oi solace awaited 
him I Let it be the grace and faTooi 
of the men of other days that ihey 
oared foi thow who fought and bita 
foT the heartha and altars of their lira; 
let it be the glory of our own worlliiM 
that they acknowledge it to betbedutj 
of Chanty to heed and oare for Uiom 
who warred against them : — 
" Tbui nithlHi ud rude is the a^ht. u n 
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GREENWICH. 

lUHBLB IT. 

Thbss are several ways of going to Greenwich, 
u there are purposes of foregathering there. The 
walk to Greenwich is not the most alttactive of 
the walks in the environs of London. ItiaalmoBt 
a continued street from each of the biidges ; and 
though the road ia wide, and the houses occa- 
sionally pretty, the rambler may be impatient 
for green fields, and weary of ihe bustle from 
which he appears unable to eacape. 

Your costermonger, and your sublimated ex- 
tract of Majrfair, both prefer the road. The for- 
mer goea withhia better half, behind his "make," 
to tea and shrimpa at three in the afternoon ; 
luxuriating by the way in the fumes of " batca " 
from a yard of day. The latter drives his " bits 
of blood," with we won't aay what " bit of bona " 
by hia aide, — of course, for the day, it will be 
" Ail rib," — and sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof: the object of the trip to Greenwich 
being " while-bait." 

There are some persona who pitlet the " rail" 
at the quickest mode of conveyance ; bnt, to our 
taste, the best mode of Tisittng glorious Green- 
wich is by water, when the tide ia high. The 
Thames, covered with ships and steamers of all 
nations, may fitly prepare the mind for visiting 
the Palace of those Veterans who have '• cruised 
the wide world over," under the British flag, 
during many a year of tempest and of battle. It 
would be impossible to imagine a more appro- 
priate appendage lo Greenwich than that which 
has beenpravided in the Dreadnought, first- class 
man o^war, now converted into a hospital for 



And now, perchance, there are some 
of my readers who would like to be 
thoroughly grounded in the histonof 
the past as well aa the present, ^qi 
the benefit of these we will, asfaru | 
the means at present at our command 
willallow, bestowonthemabrief sura- > 
mary of the origin and gradual rise of 
that glorious Pai.ack which adorns the 
□inth page of our present number. 

Shades of departed Architecture !— 
InigoJonestheQrest! immortal Wren! 
magnificent Vsnbrugh 1 — hover around 
UB while we indite a memoir fitly illns- 
irative of the Palacb of our NiviL 
VsTBKAHe. Stately Greenwich ! greit 
was thy pristine rank, as mate of Windsor, rival 
of Hampton Court; greater is it, still, as Bri- 
tannia's asylum for her dilapidated Defenders! 
Were but the Thames pellucid, as it ia full and 
flowing, thou wouldst ever be mirrored on her 
bark- encumbered, gold-freighted waters aa the 
queen-pile of her commercial shores ! To drop . 
heroics, however, and descend to GommonpltM. I 
let us state that Greenwich, a market-town and I 
parish in the hundred of Blackheath, lies six i 
miles E.S E. of die metropolis. lis name ii of I 
Saxon derivation: Grma ITtr,— Green Crsek. 1 
As eaily as the reign of Elhelred we have men- I 
tion of Greenwich as being for several yean the 
station of the Danish fleet ; to the no small teiTOT 
of the Kentish men, rest saaured, who were no 
match for these aea-maraudera ; indeed they mads 
a point of leaving the coast clear for their preda- 
tory incursions. In one of these the good bishop 
of the province was carried away by the pirates 
They thought to exact of Ms people an exorl^ 
tant Tsnaom, but they reckoned vainly. This 
emiatnt petaonage preferred spiritual to temporal 
exiatence, and aocnited the crown of martyrtjoni 
rather than fleece his flock. Canonised aa ibcir 
tutelar saint, hia memory, we bare no donbt, wsi 
long revered among them. The old churdi of 
Greenwich is dedicated to him under the nans 
of St. Alphage. Nine or ten of our kings made 
Oreenwii'h their royal residence. Edward I.; 
Henry IT., who dat<^d his wiU in the year 1408 
from his manor of Greenwich i Henry V„ who 
granted it as a ionna io«eA« to the grasping Beau- 
fotti DukeofEieter. ThegoodDukeHuinphrey, 
hiowever, seetna die fliat indiridtial who made a 
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really royal demesne of it. Undei his superin- Queen, Etiz&bethWoderile. The nuuriBee of Ku 

tfndeace the dwelling-house nos fijTtilled and brother Bichard wse aalemnized here. Henry of 

embattled — a neces«aiy precaution in those tur- Richmoad delighted in Gieenwich : he founded 

bolent times j and he obts.ned the royal licence a convent, adjacent to the palace, to signalize his 

lo empark 200 acres of the aciiaintng land. He piety. For the same sufScient reason the holy 

iIm erected a tovec trhere the Koyal ObservaCoiy friars of St. Francis were ejected by his son and 

3 now placed. Edward IV. atill further erabel- mccessor, iha eighth Henijr ; and the conTent 

liihed and fortified it, and bestowed it upon his was finally auppresied by Elicabetb. .• 
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The palace was the birthplace of the often- 
wived monarch as well as of his cMldren, Mary 
and Elizabeth. Henry married two of his queens 
at Greenwich, at an interval of thirty years— the 
Sp&nish Katharine in 1510, and the Dutch Anne 
in 1540. Edward VI. deserted not Greenwich ; 
and the *' maiden Queen " made it her fkvourite 
summer residence; and, reader, would you know 
how joyous a dwelling she made of it, — how it 
echoed to the sound of lute and tabor; how often 
its walls enclosed the wit, learning, policy, and 
refinement of that wonderful age offfenius,— you 
must consult the prettiest book ot the present 
day. Miss Strickland's ** Lives of the Queens of 
England." During the awful epoch of the civil 
wars, Greenwich Tower (then csdled Castle) wais 
used as a nursery for the royal children, after- 
wards as a fort and prison. Then came the ordi- 
nance for the sale of Crown lands ; and, finally, 
Greenwich was reserved for Cromwell in 1654. 
But with the Restoration came the most memora- 
ble glories of Greenwich. Charles 11. destroyed 
the old and commenced the present palace of 
freestone; he expended the sum of £36,000 
upon the only wing he completed. It remained 
in this unfinished state until early in the reign of 
William III., who appropriated it to its present 
national use — as an asylum for disabled seamen. 
He also assigned a provision for the proper 
maintenance and support of their widows and 
children. 

We have now given you a sufficient insight 
into the historical associations of the wonder of 
Kent. We will add, if you like, that Queen 
Caroline disembarked here ; that the remains of 
the great Nelson were landed here after the 
battle of Trafalgar, and were exposed in state 
three days before they were consigned for burial 
to St. Paul's : although we deem such informa- 
tion better picked up on the spot. 

Perhaps the history of the appropriation of the 
palace to national purposes is one of the most 
creditable records of kingly provision that have 
been handed down to posterity. Queen Mary 
first suggested that a structure should be raised 
for disabled naval veterans. Sir Christopher 
Wren was consulted, who recommended the in- 
complete building of Charles II. as well calcu- 
lated for the object in view. William III. be- 
stowed £2000 per annum for the support of the 
foundation. Trustees and commissioners were 
appointed; and the commissioners, with a rare 
generosity, themselves added £8000 to the fund; 
while, to crown the noble undertaking. Sir C. 
Wren volunteered, free of pecuniary chargOi the 
superintendence of the whcue. Two years tinder 
such promising auspices sufficed to complete the 
design to its then limited extent. The be^uefett 
of lar^e sums by private individuals caused an 
extension of the original plan. Sixpence a month 
is deducted from the wages of all seamen of the 
Royal Navy in aid of the funds of ^e establish- 
ment. The seamen of the merchant service pay 
the same toll, and are also entitled to the same 
provision. 

The greater part of the buildings of the Royal 
Hospital of Greenwich are stone. The architec- 
ture is of the Roman character, rather plain in 
its general details, but acquiring great features 
of magnificence from its large dimensions, from 
the material of which it is executed, from its 
porticoes, its splendid domes, and its long colon- 



nades. The whole of the buildings are open to 
the river. 

On a fine day, the old pensioners may be seen 
standing about in groups, taking a solitary walk 
in the courts of the hospital, or intent upon some 
book of devotion — (nay, smile not, good reader, 
I mean what I say) ;— books of devotion, as well 
as those of inspiring adventures, I have fre- 
quently seen in the hands of ** poor Jack." 

The habitations of the pensioners are divided 
into wards, each bearing a name which has been, 
or might be, appropriated to a ship. These wards 
consist of large airy rooms, on either side of 
which there are little cabins, in which each man 
hat his bed. If the visitor should obtain per- 
mission to go through a ward (which is not 
usually allowed to strangers), he will see how 
deeply implanted in the human breast is the love 
of incuvidual property ! " Every cabin has some 
convenience or ornament, the exclusive posses- 
sion of its tenant; and these little appendages 
lead one to speculate" (says a writer in " The 
Penny Magazine") ** upon the character of the 
man they belong to. In one maybe seen a ballad 
and a ludicrous print ; in another, a Christmas 
carol and a Bible." 

The pensioners mess in common. They as- 
semble for their Sabbath defotlouM in the chapel 
of the hospital,~a modern building, perhaps one 
of the most splendid and most tasteful in its 
decorations of any place of worship in the king- 
dom. It has not, howevett the simplicity and 
soberness of a temple of the Moii High ; and the 
elaborate nature of its omamenti appears parti- 
cularly unsuited to the character of its congrega- 
tion,^[CoUectedf9r ^i$ tdetk by the Editor^ 

{Th b* conHnu9d^) 



THB FAtRt»l IHiriTATION. 

BY f » W. WOOltk 

(%, eome, swe«t naoHal, some irith me, 
To wheie we trip it tneiirity. 

To the tnueie of the breeze ; 
Our bftUroom't lit by the mooa's pale light. 
And rays from tiuH on s ttttntner's night 

CoA« iwinkU&t through the trees. 

There thou shslt lip of ths jiure sweet dew, 
Poured while fresh hrom tioicts blue 

Into an asurn shell ; 
Thy toisk shall be '* Our FWry Queen," 
And ihott Shalt rest on H eouch of green. 

In i lotely mountain dell. 

We hats tlo roofsatfi the bright blue sky, 
And harm wm mortals we defy, 

Vanishing from their sight; 
W« daaM iww till break of day, 
thsD sprtad our wings and fly away. 

To meet again at night. 



Measitebiibnt of Time by Shadows. — The 
people of the East measure time by the length of 
their shadow. Hence, if you ask a man what 
o'clock it is, he Immediately goes into the sun, 
stands erect, thei^, looking where his shadow 
terminates, he measures his length with his feet, 
and tells you nearly the time. Thus the work- 
men earnestly desire the shadow which indicates 
the time for leaving their work. A person wish- 
ing to leave his toil, says, ** How long my shadow 
is in coming!** "Why did you not come 
sooner ?*'—** Because I waited for my shadow." 
In the 7th chapter of Job we find it written, " As 
a servant earnestly desireth his shadow." 
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OSiaiN OF PAWNBBOKSE'S THRSB 

GILT BALLS. 
hi tha reign of Edward III., who was a wia% and 
enlightened prince, the Lombard! in Italy were 
the most industrious, ingenious, and commercial 
people in Europe. Edward had long wished to 
turn the attention of his subjects to trade and 
the arts, unless they were engaged in wars with 
Franco. When they subsisted by rapine, they 
dispersed themselves amongst the forests and 
wilds of the kingdom, living by the chase, and 
robbing each other. Edward invited the Lom- 
bards over, under the promise of certain benefits, 
which made them readily abandon their country. 
A company of them, amounting to about a 
hundred, had a portion of London assigned them 
for a residence ; this they called Lombard- street, 
and it still retains the name. 

From thence, some of them moved westward 
to Exeter 'Change. At first they sold their silks, 
velvets, and cutlery ware, for mone^, but, that 
being a scarce commodity, they took m exchange 
such manufactures as the country afforded. In 
due time they became adepts in all the trades of 
the English, and/ outvied them in everything ; 
and at last became so rich that the very articles 
they sold they received back again, advancing 
money upon them at an exorbitant interest. 
Several English merchants opposed them in 
this trafiic, and, to distinguish themselves, as- 
sumed as signs the arms of their different 
countries. The Lombards put up the three 
balls over their doors, which are the arms of 
that kingdom to this day. For 160 years they 
were confined to Lombard-street and Exeter 
'Change ; but, on payment of a sum of money 
to James I., they had permission to open ware- 
houses in any part of London and Westminster, 
only keeping 100 perches from Court. When 
Charles I. was contending with the Parliament, 
the pawnbrokers of London advanced^ him, by 
way of loan, a sum equal to £25,000 ; and when 
his son, Charles II., was restored, knowing his 
wsnt of ready cash, they made up a purse of 
£26,000, and privately lent it to his uses. Pre- 
suming upon this that they were entitled to some 
fsvour, they presented a petition, praying to be 
made a body corporate, and excluding all others 
from exercising the profession. This Charles 
refused, and told them he would repay his own 
debt when convenient, and with that of his 
father he had not anything to do. This cer- 
tainly was ungrateful and unjust ; they had no 
securities, and it never became convenient for 
Charles to pay them.^ 



THE GALLERY OF GRONDO* 
Dvmaro the short truce of 1801, an English 
eonundner of noble but decayed estate removed 
his fuDdly to Laagaedoo. Liberal prinoiplesi 
aeutial tonduet» and, above all, his purohasa oi 
a good estate, with an avowed intention to do- 
aestioate himself as a French citizen, gainecl 
kim the privilege of tranquillity. Ten years 
peaceably spent gava him also a kind of fa- 
miliaiity with the municipal officers of the town, 
whieh enabled him to afford both aid and per- 
sonal courtesy to the numerous English prisoners 
whose ill fortune brought them there. He had 
a rorightly wife, of manners decidedly Frenoh| 
sua a niece too lovely, in his opinion, to walk 



unprotected on the banks of the Gar(Rme| the^ 
nightly infested by troops of freebooters, com* 
posed partly of disbanded royalists and desperate 
republicans. Gabrielle chose to pursue her 
evening walks with the careless courage of 
fifteen ; and her aunt, conceiving terror a more 
powerful impulse than reason, contrived what 
she thought sufficient to alarm her niece's 
imagination effectually. She placed a pair of 
huge sabots, or peasant's shoes, under the fringe 
of her bed, with such accompaniments as at a 
sudden glance by a dim light might seem the 
figure of a man. Then, without commimioating 
h^ stratagem to her more discreet husband, she 
seated herself in her dressing-room to await its 
consequences. 

All remained silent till an hour after ; when 
Gabrielle, entering her aunt's room with a com- 
posed countenance, inquired for her fetnme-de^ 
chambre. The woman was summoned, and 
the child, with singular presence of mind 
and calmness, desired her to bring all her 
fellow-servants into the gallery. Madame 
Vermont, aware of her own finesse, permitted 
the assemblage without question ; and, when the 
whole household had collected in the corridor, 
the young heroine informed them that she had 
discovered an intruder, and had locked him in 
her chamber. She offered the key to the Eng- 
lish valet, who, after a little demur, referred the 
honour of the first entry to the cook, and he to 
the groom. After much debate, a formidable 
procession, headed by Gabrielle herself, entered 
the chamber, and the groom, armed with a long 
sword and a broom, drew forth the terrible 
effigy. Peals of laughter and many hints of 
eowardioe followed among the servants, but the 
keen and bold eye of their young mistress ob- 
served one face less natural in its expression of 
mirth than ^e rest. She had firmness and dis- 
cretion enough to join in the general raillery, 
and to keep her observations secret till she 
found an opportunity of revealing them to her 
uncle. He understood and valued them. Se- 
veral nights after this adventure, he watched in 
silence and darkness, but saw nothing of the man 
he suspected. More than a month had passed, 
and the jests excited among the household 
seemed to increase in bitterness ; but the su- 
periors of the family affected no regard till they 
were disturbed one night by shrieks and mur- 
murs. M. Vermont's questions were answered 
by a singular story. The JiUe-de'Ohambre of 
madame, piqued by jests on her lover's cow- 
ardice, had been urged to try his affection and 
strength of mind by another stratagem. On his 
return from a trifling journey, Durand was told 
that his beloved had suddenly expired, and was 
already prepared for interment. He was a Swiss 
of simple manners and strong affections. First 
he rebuked his fellow- servants for their £ilsa- 
hoods, and next insisted on seeing the pretended 
corose. She had allowed herself to be equipped 
and extended in a winding-sheet on her bed, to- 
which the contrivers of the farce led Burand 
with a single candle and faces properly com- 
posed. They were prepared for a shout of mirth 
at his agonv of grief, when the servant who 
carried the light perceived the body was really 
stiff in death. Screams of terror and surprise 
followed this discovery, and revealed the abet- 
tors of this criminal mockery. Nannette was 
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dead ; and her master, after -viewing the body, 
dismissed the spectators with a severe reproacn, 
for inciting her to practise the presumptuous 
fraud, which had probably, by oyerstraining her 
weak nerves, produced the death she counter- 
feited. So he assured his household, but he 
perceiyed evidences of a different cause. His 
suspicions rested on Durand himself, and he fixed 
them by remarking the changes in his counte- 
nance when asked to watch beside the body. 
Howeyer, Durand accepted the task ; and, when 
every other person in tne house had gone to rest, 
our Englishman, belting on his sabre and holding 
a loaded pistol in his hand, entered the chamber 
where the body lay. The Swiss sat beside it with 
his head resting on his knees, and haidly raised 
himself when his master stood before him. *' Du- 
rand ! " said he, ** I am not now to learn that 
you haye had some secret reason for destroying 
this young woman — I know your journey was a 
pretence — you were concealed in or aoout my 
chateau all day, and I expect nothing from 
you but a confession of your motives. ' The 
young man raised his eyes, and, starting up, laid 
both his hands on the forehead of the dead 
woman. " I declare, *' he answered, ** before 
him whom I will not name, that I loved this 
creature better than my life ; but I could not 

save hers without betraying ^ /* He 

stopped short, and Vermont deliberately laid his 
brace of loaded pistols on the table. *' You see, 
Durand, I treat you as a brave man, for 1 put 
myself into your hands ; and I do not seek to in- 
timidate you by these weapons, which I disdain 
to use against an imtrmed adversary. You have 
e^n my bread and slept under my roof— I have 
no other defence against you and your accom- 
plices. The Svriss fell at his master's feet and 
wept. Presently, taking up the pistols, he placed 
them both agam in Vermont's hands, adding, 
''Nothing but an oath could hold me silent 
after this. Sir, if I dare not break an oath, I 
deserve your trust. It is true men assemble at 
your house unknown to you — I am one of the 
band, and our names are made safe by a bond 
sealed vnth our blood. They are robbers, but 
no article of your property or secret of 
your family eyer fell into their keeping. 
Nannette discovered their meeting in your 
bam last night, and my oath bound me to 
sacrifice her life. There was no other way to 
saye your's and your family's ! " Saying this, 
he fell again at his master's knees, and wept 
bitterly. Vermont was struck with the extent 
of his danger, and the terrible nature even of the 
faith that seemed to preserve him. But his 
English habits of reserve prevented the gush of 
feeling which would haye opened his heart, and 
he omy answered, " I tnist you, Durand ! — re- 
member it." And, vdthout another question or 
remark, he returned to his apartment and his 
wife with a cool countenance, and made no 
allusion to his discovery. 

Durand remained another year in M. Vermont's 
household, and his master had sufficient courage 
and magnanimity to forbear either nightly 
watching or appearance of restraint in his daily 
intercourse with his servant. At the termination 
of this y«ar Durand gaye a public and ordinary 
notice of removal, which was accepted without 
comment, and he departed unobserved. 

Fifteen months passed after this event, and 



the family of M. Vermont remoyed to Orleans, 
where the fury of faction became deep and 
dangerous during the crisis of 1815. Vermont, 
now a domiciliated subject of France, and in- 
terested in her internal politics, was arrested by 
order of the power that prevailed during the 
Hundred Days, and lodged in the Conciergerie. 
The charge against him amounted to a secret 
correspondence with England, and a treasonous 
admission of an English spy into his house. On 
the day of his arrest. Marshal N. receiyed a billet 
from one of his agents, a man who had stood by 
the Emperor's carriage at that memorable and 
unparalleled moment when he receiyed news of 
his deposition, and alighted to hold cotmcil on 
the roadside in darkness with the few friends 
that then adhered to him. 
" Marshal !— 

" I need not remind you of what passed on the 
road to Fontainebleau : I haye only one favour to 
ask in return. Your wife has some secret apart- 
ments and a cabriole to spare — they vnll accom- 
modate two persons who will be vnth you on the 
morning of the 20th." 

On the 20th, a cabriole tras seen passing 
through the road to Fontainebleau, towards 
the maisonnette inhabited by a relative of 
the marshal. The lady who presided there was 
one of the numerous regiment of female allies to 
whom M. Fouche honestly ascribed the most 
successful intrigues of his police. Madame de 
Sevrac had distinguished herself by imdertaking 
to procure from a German author the manuscript 
of a yery powerful appeal obnoxious to French 
politics. She had been furnished with unlimited 
draughts, and with the titleof abaroness, to seduce 
the Hterary man ; but his genius, his courage, 
and, above all, his affection, so touched the in- 
triguante, that she brought off the manuscript 
without surrendering the author. Therefore, 
she was held in high esteem by her employers, 
for they knew she had that degree of honour 
which is necessary even among the wicked. 
She was, as this anecdote impUes, a woman 
capable of right feeling herself, and of assuming 
the demeanour which ought to accompany it. 
Her admirable taste was exercised in preparing 
apartments for the mysterious yisitors who came 
to her accredited by such high authority. Late 
at night they arriyed ; and she had the pleasure 
of seeing a young man whose countenance 
promised employment for her talents, accom- 
panied only by a sister, whose manners were 
yery well calculated to be a foil to hers. The 
lady's name was Gabrielle,,and her age appeared 
more than thirty ; but her eyes were wild and 
her gestures abrupt. She answered no questions, 
and never spoke except to her brouer, who 
seemed much younger, and of gentle temper. 
The accomplished mistress of the mansion had 
receiyed instructions to accommodate thoBO. in 
the most retired manner three days, and to 
expedite their departure on the fourth, without 
inquiring whither they went, or by whom thdr 
cabriole was driven. This was enough for an 
agent of espionnage, but not enough for a woman 
who retained her taste for adventure. Gaston, 
as the young man's sister cidled him, was pro- 
bably but little experienced in female blandish- 
ments, and the adroit coquette addressed herself 
I with great skill to his vanity and his better 
I feelings. It was surprising, considering her es- 
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peiience, that she did not observe how readUy 
yoinig Gaston listened to her flatteries, and 
arailed himself of her indirect intimations 
of compassion. When she saw, or tiiousht 
she saw, her Tictim struggling with his &at 
and his desire to reveal the secret which 
seemed so precions, she affected to praise the 
sublime instinct of eenerous hearts, and as- 
sumed that air of seli*denial which commands 
10 much more confidence than curiosity. ** Alas, 
madam !* said Gaston, as they sat together at 
sapper on the night appointed for his journey, 
''tins unfortunate person, whom I call sister, 
is in fact my betrothed wife. She is insane. 
Judge of my anxiety and my interest in her es- 
cape when you hear the cause. I was her father's 
ward, and her daily companion, but circum- 
stances prevented our pubUo imion. She sud- 
denly received my visits with airs of aversion 
snd chagrin, which her parents mistook for 
girlish coquetry, but I knew and regretted the 
secret motive. She believed her infant dead, 
bat I had preserved it from the death she de* 
signed for it, and had the happiness of seeing it 
flourish under the care of a woodcutter's wife in 
the forest of Yincennes. One evening, when its 
third birthday had arrived, I tempted her to 
walk there with me, under the pretence of eating 
fruit at the forest hut, and, while the woodman's 
wife was sent awav to gather some, I observed 
her eyes fixing on the sleeping child. She praised 
its bc«uty, took it on her lap, and I thought the 
instinct of a mother had prevtuled. I ventured 
to say, '* This is our son ! But, instantly burst- 
ing into a frightful laugh, she grasped it tightly 
for an instant, and hurled it from her. I remem- 
ber nothing more — nothing except looking round 
for some weapon to revenge its death. When I 
retomed to my senses the woodcutter's wife was 
standing at my feet, weeping over her dead 
foster-child. Its miserable mother had fled into 
the forest. She was found in the stupor of that 
fotsl madness which arises from shame, pride, 
and despair. The secret could not be preserved, 
and I am conveying her thus privatdy beyond 
the reach of a public executioner." 

Madamo de Sevrac was extremely touched by 
this narrative. She loved the excitement of 
tragic stories, and especially such as evinced 
those violent passions which had been her in- 
struments through life. Gabrielle's crime ^ave 
her that strong hold on Madame de Sevrac's 
compassion which naturally results from sym- 
pathy imd similar debasement ; and the generous 
part of her woman's nature revived in her behalf. 
The coldness, the melancholy, and the impene- 
trate reserve of this unfortimate woman had 
dignity in them, and Gaston's tender solicitude 
for her safety j^ve him the most powerful charm 
in itke eyes of ms entertainer. Nothing so strongly 
toadies and amends the feelings of an erring wo- 
man as commiseration shown to a sister sinner. 
Madame de Sevrac suddenly besought Gaston's 
protection, and ofi^ed to quit, with him, both 
her native country and the Tile profession which 
her splendid establishment concealed. Gaston 
appeared more touched and agitated by her pro- 
testations of remorse and reformation than by 
her former blandishments. They had few mo- 
ments to debate in, and the conference ended in 
admitting h^ into their cabriole in the disguise 
of a fille-de-ohambre, Madame de Sevrac per* 



ccived, even by the dim moonlight which guided 
it, how deep and strange a sullenness had over- 
cast GabrieUe's face. She attributed it to jealous 
aversion ; and, when from time to time the sup- 
posed lunatic stole a malicious glance at her, sne 
could not avoid suspecting that her insanity was 
not real. Their journey was rapid and safe till 
they reached the frontiers of , where 

some powerful agents of the French Government 
presided. The evil genius of Madame de Sevrac 
returned, and habits of intrigue prevailed over 
the momentary instinct of good. She stole at 
midnight from the inn where they rested, and 
made herself known to the lieutenant of police 
in the town, professing that she travelled imder 
secret orders from M. Fouche to resign one of 

her companions to the custody of the • 

Government. She did not dare to tell the story 
of the in&nt's murder, because she besan to 
doubt whether such an incident had reslly oc- 
curred ; and she had not sagacity enough to per- 
ceive that Gaston represented Gabrielle as a 
criminal and a lunatic only to excuse the wild 
and stem singularitv of her aspect, and to mis- 
guide suspicion. She knew the fact involved no 
particular claim on this officer's aid; but she 
stated certain mysterious truths which induced 
him to agree that a party of his agents should sur- 
round the carriage in the Gallery of Grondo, and 
secure the female refugee. Thus assured of her 
rival'sremoval, this dangerous woman returned to 
her companions, and, when they renewed their 
journey, proposed to disguise herself in male 
attire, and drive 1h.eir cabriolet herself. Gaston 
expressed some slight reluctance, which she 
overcame by alleging the danger of crossing that 
mountainous road with a bribed hireling, and by 
remarking the suspicious comments excited at 
the last post town oy their imperfect passports. 
The cabriolet set forth, driven by Madame de 
Sevrac in a postillion's attire ; and, as it plunged 
into the stupendous defile called the Gallery of 
Grondo, she fixed her eyes on a white cross near 
which her aeents were stationed, and drove 
rapidly towaros it. The sides of this terrible 
gallery are formed of perpendicular rock, and 
the road itself winds through it, divided on each 
side by a deep and dark gulf from the mass of 
granite whence it has been hewn. The cabriolet 
was within a hundred yards of the cross, when 
Gas^n suddenly sprang from it, seized the 
driver's arm, and held a pistol to her forehead. 
Conscious of her own treachery, and affrighted 
by what seemed the supernatural strength of 
insanity, Madame de Sevrac dropped the reins, 
and was dragged from her seat by her assailant. 
With a vigour and speed not resistible by a 
woman, Gaston bound their perfidious com- 
panion to a tree, stripped her of her horseman's 
coat, and, putting it on, assumed the driver's 
place in the cabriolet. A long whistle and re- 
peated shouts were heard as the cabriolet fiew 
past the cross, and a moment after a ball entered 
Gaston's side. Still the carriage was driven 
rapidly till it reached the posthouse at the end 
of the gallery. There Madame Vermont, released 
by the connivance of Marshal N., awaited her 
husband's arrival. She knew that he had 
escaped from France in female attire under the 
name of Gaston, and she well knew the faithful 
friend who had assumed that new name to escort 
him. She opened the door herself and found 
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him lying at tlie bottom of the cabriolet in a 
deep swoon. Coyered with blood, the pretended 
Gaston assisted in placing him in his wife's 
arms, exclaiming, ** Ah, master ! Durand has de- 
served his death, bnt he has also deserred your 
tmst." And, falling at his feet as he spoke, the 
ikitbfbl Swiss expired. 

THE CUBATB OF LOUVAINB, 
Se«B lew years ago, a enrate in the suburbs of 
Lonvsine was sent to fulfil the last duties with 
a nek persoB. Having discharged them he re- 
tumed to his own habitation. It was night, and 
in passinc near a house he pereeived a Ught, 
and the£»ot open. He entered, and what was 
his surprise at seeing a Idoody ectrpae stretched 
near the entrance ! He recognised it to be the 
body of the master of the house. A little farther 
he (M)senred that of his unfortunate wife killed in 
the same manner. At length, by the asststanee 
of a light, he disccrvered in the ohimney-plaee 
legs, whieh gaye several oonTulsive movements. 
It was the Ismale servant suspended by the 
neck, in the last agonies oi death. He haiiesied 
to cut the cord, and with moeh difficulty reatored 
hei to the use of her senses. He interrogated 
the girl respeeting the oircumstanees of this 
horrid deed ; she hesitated for some time to give 
any explanation. At last she told the euiale 
that the principal author of these assassiBatkms 
was his own nephew ; she gave such an account 
of him that the curate could not misconceive 
her description, and she also described the vil- 
lains that aeeompanied him. Furnished with 
this information Uie curate pursued his way to 
his own residence, resolved to cause his nephew' 
with the murderers, to be arrested. Befoore he 
reached home he applied to the mayor, declared 
to him what he had seen and heard, and re- 
quested him to assist him by every means which 
his functions would admit of, to succeed in hia 
plan. The mayor, with much pructenee, cm- 
ployed the measures neeessaty in soth. a oase» 
and, having arranged the plan with the cmrate, 
the latter returned home. He there found his 
nephew, who aj^^eared watching his return. 
*' 1 have had a painful visit," said he to him, 
" and I want some refreshment ; go down into 
the cellar and bring me a bottle of wine, that we 
may partake of it." The nephew hesitated) and 
endeavoured to persuade his uncle that he 
would do better to go to bed. ** Well, then, I 
will go to the cellar myself" said the curate^ 
•• since you fear to put yonrself out of the way to 
do me a service." In effbett he rose to execute 
his design, whai the nephew, with an eagerness 
accompanied with excuses, told him he was 
going to do what he desired. He descended, but 
scarcely had he entered, when the curate closed 
the door on him. The nephew thought at first 
that it was only a trick, but soon after the mayot 
arrived with an escort, and the cellar door was 
opened. They found there the nephew, with 
fifteen brigands, companions oC his crimes. 
They recognised them to be the individuals that 
the servant had described. They were disarmed, 
bound, and conducted to the neighbouring pri- 
sons. E. M. 

A democracy is a theocracy, for vox popuU vost 
Dei, 



POPULAR PASTIMES. 

Amtoer to Charade in our Uut^ 5y W. H, D.— 
H-me. 

SohtHon to Enigma, hy OUnny.^-'We tfottpHi tbst 
our fHend Olenny meant twenty-eight or fsarteea 
letters, instead of ticentp- three j unless, indeed, there 
is a qidbhle which we do net understand ; the sehi- 
tion beiag Talbs amd BiAm^es fqs tHe Paofu. 

SohtHons to Fknoere em^matioaUtf eamemei, hj/ 
J, A. S.-*l. Anemone; 3. Lavendfr; g. Lsnnt; 
4. Migttxmette; 6. Soapdraion; 6. Sneworsf; 
7. Ti^p. 

^nnsert to Jbmu in Yorhahiro mipmakirnlip ex- 
pre$$ed.-^l. Head-on; % Hay-ten ) 8. Mash-am; 
4. Gria-ten; 6. Marsnkn. 

ACROSTIC, ANAOEAU, CHARAPS; BT ** MAlEVPA." 

T ake the initial letters of these Umes 
A nd seen them ; you perceive a periodical 
h iTelj and pleasant, rich in knowledge-mines ; 
B xceUent for " the first " (which it enshrines), 
8 cintillant, mirth-creating, yet methodical! 

A nd if th' initials rightly be o'ertnmed, 

K ow is a critifme of the work dis<^cmed ; 

D eny its truth who can i " 'Tie sage and lewi'i" 

R eaders and correspondents ! have not we 
E licited from the ** Esopian '* spring 
A tale of one who, when the dark death-sea 
D rew nigh ante hin, eaus'd bis son lo MMg 
I nto the room a hundls of yenag tree-«he<yts ? 
N Qw, by his sire's eonmMnd, the a«s esiay'd, 
O ally, one twig lo sever. Triumphi he shouts I 
S triving to Inreak '* the host" he a in the shads ! 

Contributors and kind perusers all ! 
(On every ^'hlissed sowl" of ve I call.} 
Should but a few resolve, with animation, 
To aid the Talbs and RnAniNOS* cirouhUiea, 
Then very friiing will the increase be 
(As is a -waterSaop unto ^e asa). 
Kow let us differtstly view the question 
(I trust ye wiU aeckim my " mild" suggestion), 
fiuppese we all** hold" the determination 
Of striving to increase the circulation ; 
Suppose we all.' (This is my ** standing tezt^** 
Content I really can't be with " the neit }") 
And ** settling dewn** in this g^ood frame of mind, 
Shall we, then, leave the praettce far behind ? 
" No !*• Let us, instantly , with heart MtA hand, 
Increase the sale throughout our ** happy land ;" 
That Tales Aim Rbabimos sell well to the lettsr 
Is true. The eiroulatien vnA be better t 
And, readers, he who will not, heart aoid sealf 
Assist eur *' good work" shall he teim'd ** the whels." 

ENIGMA, BY T. O. L. 

I, flimsy thing, favours on aU bestow, 

On young and old, as well as belle and beau ; 

For by my aid with distant rlhnes we deal, 

And all the joys of absent friends we fseL 

I can assist in seienee most profound, 

A vporthy patriot 1 am traly found ; 

The parsea^ poet, author, raatie swain^ 

My qualities display, and worth proclaim. 

With me the ^gin doth her wish impart. 

Excuse the hluah. and your out all tlw heart; 

To me is owing aU that mortals know. 

Of things in realms above, and things below. 

I, virtue-like, do mine own trophies raise, 

Sublimely high, beyond the reach of praise. 

A BEBX7S, RT 9. «. L. 

Take the latter four-fifths of an insect's produce, 
' And a thousand that's shortest set down. 
Then prefix this to that, and 'twill show whallj of a* 
In supporting the cotmtry and towui 
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OHARADl, BT KTILLIAIC. 

Tempestuous seas produce my first, 

II7 ne^t behold a card ; 
Mr whole is o^ the ocean's breast, 

The garden, park, or yaid. 
Kay, oa this leaf I must appear, 

Upom yoxa faee, yeur hand, 
Yo«r wedding-ring, your tongus, jtxxt 

I'm alwuys at command. 

BKlOlU., BT PANTOMIMB. 

In the apple, in the pear, 

la the carriage I declare ; 

In the market, in all grain. 

On the dismal lonely plain ; 

"With the parrot, with the cat. 

In the centre of your hat; 

With the farmer, in the saw, 

I ca« read and I wn draw ; 

In the heavens, on the earth, 

A friend to pleasure, detesting nilttil j 

In the earrot, in the pea. 

Now, what can this queer ei«itmre b« f 



HlSCBLLAKBOtJS KiIADINQ&. 

Maiwbu of Wbaring thb Obdbr of thb 
Qabtbr.*^! has been ascertained that Queen 
Anne wore it round her 1^ arm, and the pre- 
cedent has been followed ; but anciently^ from 
tlMtima of Richard II. (in the seTenth jearoC 
whose reign the firat notice oecura of the 
fashion), down to the sixteenth of Edward IV., 
not only the Queen, but the ladles of the 
knights companions of the Garter, had the jiri- 
▼ilege of wearing that symbol round their left 
anna, and also a mantle embroidered all over 
with the ensign of the Garter, the same as the 
knighta from the firat foundation of the order. 
After the reign of Edward lY. this practice 
fen into disuse. Queen Elizabeth is repre- 
sented in a mantle with the badge of the order 
on the left shoulder only, and wearing the 
collar of the order over it ; but in the four- 
teenth year of Charles I. an endeaTour was 
made to revive the anoient and nicturetque 
costume by the deputy ehaneellor of the order, 
who, at a chapter held the 22ud of May, at 
WindaoT, moved ** that the ladies oi the 
knights eompanions might have the pririlege to 
wear a gaiter of the order about their arms, 
and an upper robe at festiYal times, according 
to anoient usages." Upon which the Sovereign 
gave order that the Queen should be acquainted 
merewith, and her pleasure known, and the 
affiur left to the ladies' partieular suit. Her 
Majesty's answer was reported by the deputy 
chancellor on the 10th of October, in the fol- 
lowing yeair» and a chapter of the knights was 
erdered to be held, for the express purpose of 
considering " how it was fittest to be done for 
the honour of the order." The unhappy 
•(mgglea of the time, however, shortly after 
commenced, and from that day to this, to use 
the words of Ashmole, " the matter has wholly 
ilept." The way in which the garter was worn 
xonnd the left arm may be seen by a reference 
to the effigy of Margaret, the wife of Sir 
Bobert Hareourt (who was eleeted knight of 
the Garter in 1463, and who died in 1472), en- 
ffived in "Gk>ugh't Sepulchral Monuments." 
The original is at Stanton Hareourt, in Oxford- 
shire. Gough says that the garter is round 



the right arm of the effigy of Alice, Ducheaa 
of Suffolk, at Ewelme ; but in the plate he 
fives of it, it appears to be'round the wrist of the 
left arm. Ashmole also mentions a Countess of 
TankerviUe, who is represented on her monu- 
ment with the garter round the left arm. The 
number of garters embroidered on the mantle 
of every ladv of a knight comjMnxon, withotii 
distinction of rank, was 100. The Sovereign'i 
would now be distinguished by the star of the 
order on the left shoulder ; and her Majesty^ 
alone, of course, would wear the collar and the 
George. 

Fli&tiico — The most pleasing and the moat 
approved method Is to hide some part of your 
dress, as you are leaving a ball-room, and then 
to engaffe the young gentleman to aid you in 
finding it— (»/ he can). You say this last to 
yourself, of course. 

A QuAXBR Wannnfo. — To accommodate tho 
parties, and spare the bride the necessity of 
laeing a large congregation, a special meeting 
was hi this instance appointed, which was at- 
tended only by a small circle of relatives and 
acquaintances of the bride and bridegroom, a few 
elderly Friends, and a small number of youth, 
whose interests in matrimonial scenes would not 
allow them to be absent. About three o'clock p.«, 
the senior portion of the audience took their 
places one after another on the *' high seats,*' 
while the juniors were scattered in different parts 
of the house. The fathers looked so grave that 
a stranger would have been likely to suspect 
that they had assembled for a funeral rather 
than a wedding. Soon, however, the bride and 
bridegroom came in with their friends, and took 
a seat facing the assembly. The mother of the 
bride sat beside her daughter, while the bride- 
groom was supported by a member of the matri> 
monial committee. After a silence which lasted 
some twenty minutes, the aged Friend at the 
head of the meeting arose and said ; — *' I would 
not interfere improperly in the matter for which 
we have come together, but I i^prehend this to 
be a suitable time for our friends to proceed.*' 
The bridegroom and bride now drew their white 
kids, and, taking each other by the hand, stood 
up before the audience. The bridegroom then 
said in a calm voice, but with evident emotion, 
"In the presence of the Lord and these wit- 
nesses I take to be my wife, promising 

by Divine assistance to be unto her a faith- 
ful and affectionate husband untO separated by 
death." The bride, in tones that bespoke 
the deep affection of her heart, then made the 
same <&claration in respect to him on whom 
she had bestowed her hand. The twain, having 
thus been made one, resumed their seats. The 
marriage covenant was then placed before them, 
when they proceeded to ratify their union by 
affixing their signatures. The friends of the 
newly-married pair appended their names to 
the document as witnesses, and thus ended the 
Quaker wedding. — American Paper, 

Fashionable people never laugh: it supposes 
excitement ; and are they not cene^d to be at no 
time excited? Beside, one cannot help inferring 
that they who laugh have been brought up in a 
menagerie, and have become imbued with the 
cachinnatory propensities of the hyena, the zebray 
and the red-necked macaw \ 
Thb Lost WiFS.—The following case shows 
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the danger of relying on circumstantial evi- 
dence : — '* A short time back a German, named 
Beyer, went to reside at Doylestown, Bucks 
county, along with his wife and brother, and 
some few weeks since he came to this city ac- 
companied by his wife, and returned home with- 
out ner. His neighbours, in a few days, missed 
her, and some of mem asked her husband where 
was his wife. To which he replied that he had 
lost her in New York, and could not tell what 
had become of her. Such a way of accounting 
for his wife's abs^ice naturally created no little 
suspicion, and the suspicion was soon followed 
by suspicion that there was some foul play in 
the matter. It was discovered by the gossips in 
the neighbourhood that he had proposed the 
journey to his wife, and appeared most anxious 
that she should accompany him to New York. 
And ^en what could he hare wanted with her 
there } And as to a man losing his wife in New 
York, such a supposition was too ridiculous to 
think of. But a still stronger proof of his guUt 
was soon furnished by himself. The remarks 
and suspicions of his neighbours at last reached 
his ears, and he immediately fled from the 

flace, uo doubt to avoid being arrested, 
t was, however, discovered that he went 
to Philadelphia, and, as there could be no 
'doubt that he had made away with his 
wife, he was pursued to Philadelphia, and 
there taken into custody, and brought before a 
magistrate, and examined , on the charge of 
having murdered his wife. To which charge 
he made no other reply than what he had 
ffiven already, namely, that he had lost her in 
New York ; and, as to his going to Philadelphia, 
he accounted for it by saying he had business 
there. The circumstances going to prove his 
guilt were, however, too strong against him, 
and he viras sent back to Bucks county, and 
committed to prison for murdering his wiie. 
He still, however, refused to give any further 
explanation of the matter. A brother of his, 
who, however, still believed in his innocence, 
came to New York to make inquiries on the 
subject, and amongst other places called at the 
office of the Commissioners of Emigration, and 
inquired if tliey had heard anything about 
Mrs. Beyer. One of the clerks immediately 
looked over their record, and foimd that a 
Mrs. Beyer, apparently of ignorant or simple 
mind, had recently applied for relief, and was 
now on Ward's Island. And this Mrs. Beyer 
turned out to be the supposed murdered woman, 
who became accidentally separated from her hus- 
band in this city, and, from her recent arrival in 
this country, could neither speak our language 
ner tell the name of the place where her husband 
resided. We need scarcely say that her brother- 
in-law felt no litle delight that he could produce 
a living evidence of his brother's innocence." — 
New Yor^ Paperm 

OniGIK OP THE BOTAL SOCIETY OF Mu- 

SIC1AM8.-- Near the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, an eminent German oboist, named Kaitch, 
came to England, where his performance was 
for a long time in great request ; but, being of 
improvident habits, he died in great poverty, 
leaving his family destitute. Soon afterwards, 
Ftsting, the famous violinist of that day, with 
' Weidemann ihe flute-player, and Vincent the 
oboittf happened to ob»«rye two interesting little 



boys, who had an appearance above their con- 
dition, driving milch-asses down the Hay- 
market ; and found, on inquiry, that they were 
the orphan sons of poor Kaitch. Struck with 
pity for the children of their brother professor, 
these musicians instantly raised a subscription 
for their relief ; and it was to the consideration 
suggested by this circtunstance, of the necessity 
of establishing a fund for the benefit of the 
families of uuSgent musicians, that the profes- 
sion owes the existence of ''The Koyal So- 
ciety of Musicians," which excellent and most 
useful institution was founded in the year 1738. 
The reviewers give long extracts from bad 
books ; they ought rather to be like churches which 
receive not the dead but only their monuments. 
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M.— The article on *' The Denitute *' tball have a plrtgll 
our Tales amd Bbadimus. The. Editor feels otaMM 
and will be most bappjr to bear from you wheotvec jpi 
have anything equally interesting to communicate. 

O. R. D.— We feel certain that any newsman will 
joxx with Part I. if you order it. We do lM>t iendt 
from Crane-court, or we would oblige yoo. . ^ 

C. C. — Your bookseller will supply you with the niiMpi 
you require to complete your set. 

J. W. W. (Dalston.)— Tbauks; yon will probabW m 
self in print in the same number with this notice. 

ZuLiBMA.— " Senatus populus que Bomanus** — The B«M|i 
senate and people. There is another: *' SadctaslWf 
quiescit Boroa"— 8t. Peter lies (Is buried) in Borne. W^ 
could inform you who " Youn^ CheetWood '* is* bv^^tM 
not that gentleman's permission to divxdge hia&Slt. 
The 8. P. Q. R. you want is the first. .. ^ 

Leo.— We shall be happy to hear from our old contrilmtii4r. 
What you have sent will appear. 

OuLLivBR. — Thanlis for your anecdotes : in the coane tik 
number or two you will see them. 

Pantomime. — Tou will see what you have sent in an al^ 
number. Accept our best thanks for your good opiykn* 
and what you have been kind enough to forward. 

Beppo. — We are much indebted to you for your coa tTi jh | 
tions and kindly feeling towards the advancement of ^r 
little work. 

W. B.—Thanks. 

Utopia.— Beceived ; will appear. ^^ 

Flo&izbl the Faib.— We will take an early opport^^ 
of reading your contribution, which will be insertea ff 
approved of. Accept our best thanks. 

0. B. — Whatever you are pleased to send will have flUty 
attention paid to it ; and, if suitable, will find an Mi^ 
place in our pages. This work will always be co ndocy 
in the same manner, it being our aim to make it WOIV^ 
the perusal of our lady readers. Thanks. 

P. P. — If we were to reply to every person by whom wefll 
favoured with communications, we should occupy 
of our columns weekly. Hundreds of letters are ' 
answered every week. 

T. B. D. L.— If those who write to us do not rec^VB 
answer within a fortnight, they may conclude we 
give the information required ; or .that the qu< 
asked are worthless. 

S. JoNBS.— We have ^ven the number of letters at s «it>jr 
the writer. Y'ou will see our oyin answer to the 4 — '""^ 
If the writer had made the publication fourteei^^ 
the solution, we think, would have been more 
for the words contain only fourteen letters, not 
repetitions. We beg you will accept oar thanks 
kind remarks. Bight in alL 

Erratum.— In the enigma, by Glenny, in our last, 
now with my I, 4,*' &c., should read •* 9, V &e. 

Part I. of Talbs and Bbadings for thb Pboplb, wfOi 
an Index on the Wrapper, is now ready. The Part eon- 
tains 6 numbers, and 21 Engravings. Price SiXPINCB. 

Correspondents must not expect answers to their ooaiiBa- 
nications under a fortnight. 

London :— Printed and Published by Palmbe andOLAT- 
■ ton* 10, Cn^e^ourt, Fleet-street ; and Sold by CLtAVit 

1, Sboe^lsne, FleetHitreet.-*MArcb U, 1849, 
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(iREENWICH. I called bjr some peopR, Queen Mary's Building, 

Ri^BLB ir WM restored, in 1779, after the deatruciion of it* 

- (C^Oimtd Jr<m o«r fa**.) mterior .by fl«, bom the dedjra of Mr. W, 

«CJ«pelrt Gwenwioli Hospital, or, M it ulShurt. It, atclutecturB w &re«an. Faith, 
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Hope, Meakness, and Charity await the visitor 
in the yestibule. These statues were chiselled 
after designs by West. The carved mahogany 
doors, by which you make your entrance into the 
chapel, are your next contemplation, and are, in- 
deed, worthy your chiefest consideration. The 
architrave, frieze, and cornice are of the finest 
marble. The portico consists of four fluted Ionic 
columns, each formed of one entire block of veined 
marble ; these are fifteen feet hi^h, and the organ- 
gallery is supported by them. Pillars of the Corin- 
thian order, of scagliola, with bases and capitals of 
statuary marble, are on either side the entrance 
and the altar: the shafts <^ these are twenty- 
eight feet in height. Those of the altar support 
the roof. The aUarpiece is decorated wiUi West^s 
picture of ' The Shipwreck of St. Paul,' occu- 
pying a space of twenty-five feet in height, and 
lourteen feet in width. Above this painting 
admire the marble angels sculptured by Bacon; 
also the series of subjects from the life of our 
Saviour, ornamenting the upper part of the 
chapel; also apaintine, in chiaro'scuro, of *The 
Ascension,' executed bv Kebecca, after a desisn 
of West, The chapel is longer than the hdl, 
being 111 feet in length and 52 in breadth. Its 
high arched ceiling is divided into compartments, 
and delicately ornamented with foliage and scroll 
desiffns. Queen Mary's Building contains, 
besides the chapel, a vast space for the accom- 
modation of II7O pensioners. King William's 
Quadrangle, in addition to apartments for officers, 
contains accommodation for upwards of 500 pen • 
sioners. The whole front of the hospital is 
situate on a terrace overlooking the Thames, and 
is 875 feet lonff. Each extremity is terminated 
by an alcove. The pile consists of four quadran- 
gles detached from each other. The principal 
quadrangle is 273 feet wide, and remarkable for 
Kysbrack's statue of George II., hewn out of a 
single block of marble taken from the French 
by Admiral Sir George Book. West of this 
quadrangle is that part of the hospital called 
King Charles's Building. On the east lies Queen 
Anne's Building, almost preciselv corresponding 
with that of King Charles. To the south of these 
structures again are, on the west side, King 
William's, on the east Queen Mary's, piles, 
erected by Sir Christopher Wren. 

This southern side obtains a noble view of the 
river. Besides the four quadrangular piles, 
which, as it were, constitute the palace, there is 
the Infirmary, a handsome squar* Drick building, 
193 feet in length, and 75 broad ; another as^um 
for the helpless, capable of containing 117 persons, 
with their attendants ; a building om>oaite this 
for civil officers of the hospital ; and, nnally, the 
Naval Asylum, once the dwelling oi Henrietta, 
the Queen of the second Charles. This is all 
perfectly arranged for the best fulfilment of the 
designed purpose. Immense schoolrooms were 
add^ to we <^inal palace, which is principally 
reserved l<nr the apartments of the superintendent, 
chaplain, masters and mistresses, matron, nurses, 
&Ce ; wiUi schools and sleeping-rooms for the 
female youth. West of this there is a G^ymna* 
sium, combining every requisite for an athletic 
education; and east are all sorts of lavatore 
offices connected with a wing which is apjnro- 

friated to a lower scho<^room, dovmitoriesi &c« 
lere are, perhaps, 100 separate eistems, where 
a cttttiEbg 0tf«am of water i» «f«r flowing for the 




use of 100 boys at a time. A separate infirmary 
appertains to the naval apylum. This noble and 
complete national corporation is crowned by the 
Observatory, of which we shall take some notice 
in a future number. 

We will now proceed to the " Puktbd Hixl," 
a view of the interior of which is given in our 
first page. This hall or saloon is in that western 
quadrangle called King William's Building. It 
is approached through a vestibule of rare beauty, 
the painted dome of which at once arrests your 
attrition. Gdoort taken from the enemy nang 
from it, and portraits of Bll^h admirals and 
benefactors to the instittttioii ornament the sides. 
Ascending some steps, you pass through a 
magnificent entrance, and find yourself in the 
celebrated room which bears the name of the 
Painted Hall, or grand saloon. Its proportions 
are so well preserved that you can scarcely 
believe what you are told of^its dimensioois^ 
that it is 106 feet long, 56 feet wide, and g jjwl 
high. A range of noble Corinthian piUMML 
supportin|^ a rich entablature, surroundt pi 
room, which is lit by a double range of ^^"^"■"'*" 
on one side. Recesses on the other 
with these, and are emblematically , 
chiaro'scuro. The ceiling is the feature, 
ever, of the room. The elaborate design of 9k 
James Thomhill, and most exquisitely paisiiA 
by him, it is divided into compartments. Um 
centre exhibits the throne of William and MctY, 
on which they sit, attended of course by the 
cardinal virtues, and surrounded with emblem 
and fisures of the seasons, zodiacal signs, and 
mythological devices, much after the taste and 
composition of one of Guide's historical pictures. 
After a contemplation of the ceiling you must 
do homage to the British arms, which hang over 
the archway at the upper end of this hall, sup- 
ported by the God of War and the Goddess of 
Wisdom. You are thus fitly prepared to judge 
of England's glories as exemplified in a senes of 
pictures, representing memorable naval engage- 
ments, and portraits of admirals and famous 
commanders in the same. You then ascend to 
the upper hall by a flight of steps. Hie palntid 
ceiling represents Queen Anne and George 'ci 
Denmark, the four quarters of the world, and 
emblems (ui Ubittim, The dome of the haB^ 
seen externally, is of so graceful a symmetry 
as to please tne most uninstructed eye. A» 
architect will tell :^u that ''the tambour m 
the dome of this hall, and of the chap«l« 
is encircled by duplicated columns of iSm 
Composite order, witn projecting groups atjBjO 
quoins," &o. &o. We only know the full eflMt 
of the whole, Ihmi the lowest pillar to the tor* 
reted cupola. It is that of a noble national wori^ 
framed, as should be national architecture, to bo 
the boast and pride of a great nation. Amfi^ 
■pace, grandeur, and harmony of desigm; m^ 
lidity, usefulness, and durabihty; are no OOSf 
comitants. Every succeeding enlargemart^ 
the original plan coincides with it, and, Mo§ 
the result of the efforts of the most endvent 
artists of the period of their erection, each is 
adequate to the primal design, and an improve- 
ment on the general effect. The gingerbread 
gimcracks, called palaces, pUed up at such vast 
cost in our metropolis, and designed by men ill 
selected and o£ mieagro oapaeitles, axe not to be 
held ao the legitimate pcoduotofSatiihiiitnVootr 
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Built with dftgemess, ^d pvll^d dawii with dis- 
gust, they are monutiieiits rather of the had taste 
of indiyiduals than of the tendency of a nation. 
They are the ofbpring of caprice, aild the mere 
epkemesru of » sesMn. Greenwich Hospital 
ftands claiMcl with St. ^^1% Westminster 
Abbty. and the Castle of Wh)dsor-~l^dences» 
eiehof thMOy that Englmid« when she s^ wills it« 
em ikftH eren th« fia-ftoied arcMtecturs of tiie 
•oath of Europe. 

The guide who oqco tortured wi tovsM. th« 
PtintedJaall, onoiirflMtTiMt, desoribhig) in th6 
weU-kAowA tw&ag, hia parrot lesson, was com- 
t)let«ly " 8t fkaU" when, to stop his palarer, we 
insisted upon tbe name of a certain fierce-looking 
imrtrsit out of his fegiilar ^ heat.'* He stuttered 
md he spluttered* said, finally, he desperately 
began idl over again^ until, arriving at the grim 
old admira], the peiisioner triumphantly pro* 
dueed the style and title that fitted neatly into 
his list of heroes. In enumerating the chief 
Bthent points worthy of remuk at Greenwich, 
we may hare to resort to the veteran sailor's 
node of dassifleation* 

AH our readers who feiel disposed to risit 
Gteetiwich Hospital will, as a matter of course, 
iiupeet l4o pictures in the Painted Hall. These 
ooDsiat of portraits of the most distinguished 
fiatal heroes of ancient and modem British cele- 
brity, and seenee of their most famous aehiere- 
Bwnts. To these we will not aet in the capacity 
of showman, seeing that hy so doing we should 
rob the narratlye of that quaint and enthusiastic 
old man who attends to give the -visitor a fall, 
troe, and particular account of all he sees, or 
ought to see, of its romantic interest. The old 
▼eteran " showman" stands in the foreground of 
oar iLlTTSTKATioir, and to his guidance we for the 
present commit our readers. 

(2b he continued,^ 



THEBESnTUTE. 

Whii* an amount of poverty, helplessness, and 
heart-rending misery may be expressed by one 
small word, "Destitute**! The police reports 
which are recorded in the daily papers, and the 
iqtiaHd wretches who nightly hover outside the 
doors of workhouses, partialfy exhibit the desti- 
tution of thousands. But many, very many cases 
are daily tmobserved by human eye, in which 
Toimg and old, beauty and dieformity, virtue and 
^kpiYitj'f are blasted and withered, without an 
^ to pity or a hand to save I The poor creature 
with wan eheeks, sunken eyes, and destitute of 
^ome, food, and clothing, whom we so often meet 
in the streets, and who is spumed by the passer- 
h^i could frequently relate a true tale of horror 
iddch would reach the heart of every listener. 

fhe folfowins occurrence' came under the 
wiitei^B personal observation : — 

Biftftrning home, one winter evening, through 
the crowded streets of the City, in the neigh- 
iKn^^iood of Cheapside, I observed a poor young 
^man, apparently about twenty years of age, 
whose countenance bore strong marks of want 
ted fatigue, yet, notwithstanding, it retained 
indications of beauty and excellence far above 
^ ordinary class. She carried in her arms a 
Toiiag child, lulled in sleep, and apparently wan 
jod wretched as herself^ but of such tender years 
«4^ IVhetlKSt Aeepkag or waking, it was an un- 



conscious observer of fho mlfldry ^(^eb sttt*- 
rounded it. A faint cry from the mUnt teached 
my eat as 1 passed, and attracted my atteutioil 
towards the place wneuce It issued. 

The busy throng of people passing to ^d fro— 
all intent on business— takes little heed of tho 
helpless of any class^ but Still less of one so poot 
and unfortunate as the subject of this nartatlver. 
Being, however, moved bV the spectacle, and 
believing the mother aud child to be iH extreme 
poverty, I took from my pocket the fbw half- 
pence it coutained, and plKced them in the poot 
woman'^ hand as t passed. The expression of 
gratitude with which she received them, and the 
fervent thanks she gave in ackuowledgment, 
went to my soul. On ! that the rldl man who 
lounges in sumptuous halls did but bestow a 
portion of the crumbs which fall from his tablet 
and of his wealth which he hoards caf efully up 
and worships as something that makes him supe- 
rior to his fellow- man, on some of the many des- 
titute beings that surround him ! With this in- 
ward reflection I proceeded on my Journey : but 
I could not dispossess myself of the sight I had 
witnessed. 

The day had hot been fine, and, as xiiglit 
advanced, flakes of snow descended, at first slow 
and irregular, but afterwards they increased in 
size and density. People out of doors buttoned 
themselves up as tightly as possible, beat their 
hands together as they passed, and evinced by 
their haste an inclination to be imder shelter; 
cabs, omnibuses, and vehicles of every descrip- 
tion rolled in continuous lines through the streets ; 
errand-boys, as they ran along, exhibited their 
dexterity and recMessness by sliding on the 
pavement; policemen crept into comers, toc^c 
short pipes from their official coat-pockets, and 
lighted the weed to warm their nasal organs, — 
everything, in fact, bore indication of severe wea- 
ther having set in ; and, as I had a long journey 
to perform, I made the best use of my limbs, and 
soon was at some distance from the City. 

Having to return early on the folio wmg moru- 
ing, Irose before daylight, and, after despatching 
a hasty breakfast, left my home. Kear the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Paul's I accidentally met an old 
acquaintance, who prevailed on me to accompany 
him to the Surrey side of the river, where he had 
occasion to transact business. As I had not seen 
him for a Ions time, I acceded to his request; 
and we walked on conversing of days and things 
that had long passed away. We had scarcely, 
however, reached the bridge, when our attention 
was attracted by a loud scream. On looking 
over the side, I found that it proceeded from a 
female, evidenUy in the last struggles of death* 
^who at that moment appeared on me surface of 
the water. To call aloud for help was the first 
thought that entered my mind ; to run to the 
steps leading to the river, mv first action. Be- 
fore I arrived at the foot of tne stairs I had the 
pleasure of perceiving a waterman (who wai, 
fortunately, passing at the moment) succeed in 
dragging mto his boat what was now the appa* 
renuy Uteless form of a woman. Judge my sur- 
prise, on inspecting her more closely, to behold 
the poor young woman I had the previous after- 
noon witnessed in the situation b^ore described* 

With an possible speed* myself and some 
passers-by removed her to the nearest house; 
warm baths and atimuJants were applied, and a 
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surgeon was speedily in attendance, who, after 
pontlnuous exertion, succeeded in restoring ani- 
mation. ' When consciousness returned, a most 
painful scene was presented. The first call she 
made was for her child. Until this moment no 
thought of the child had entered my mind ; and 
no doubt could be entertained that it had pe- 
rished. As she heard it whispered that her child 
was no more, she was seized with frenzy, and it 
was extremely difficult for the attendants to^ ob- 
tain a mastery over her. At length, having given 
directions that everything necessary should be 
obtained for her use, and promising to call on 
the morrow, I departed.. 

In a short time she completely recovered ; and 
"when I called to settle tho account, on seeing 
me she burst into tears, and, after thanking me 
for my kindness, informed me of the heavy afflic- 
tion which caused her to meditate the act of 
self^ destruction. 

Having the misfortune, she said, to lose her 
mother shortlj after her birth, hdr father, who 
was. then in mdependent circumstances, placed 
her under the care of a poor cottager's wife, who 
had a son about a twelvemonth older than her- 
self. Playmates in childhood, an affection sprang 
up whicn resulted (after some little opposition 
on the part of her father) in marriage. Very 
shortly afterwards a failure in a large commercied 
establishment left her parent penniless, and, un- 
able to bear up against so sad a reverse of for- 
tune, he terminated his own existence. She had 
scarcely recovered the shock, which the intelli- 
gence of his decease gave her, when her husband 
was seized ^^ith an alarming illness. For months 
she attended hiih with alfuctionate care and soli- 
citude, until prevented by giving birth to a son. 
Before she was sufficiently recovered to render 
her husband further attention, death released 
liim from his sufferings ; and, the day after his 
remains were conveyed to their final resting- 
place, an inhuman landlord seized on all she 
possessed, for rent unpaid during her husband's 
illness. Being now without any home, she re- 
solved to proceed to Londou for the purpose of 
endeavouring to trace out a near relative of her 
mother. The many hardships she endured on 
her journey, compelled as she was to beg her 
(liily bread, can be more easily conceived than 
C }.5cribed. After a day or two,— without par- 
taking of food, and exposed day and night to the 
inclemency of the weather, — she was unable to 
afford nourishment to the infant she held at her 
breast ; and, at the moment the cry of the child 
attracted my notice to their destitution, she saw 
the heart-rending spectacle of her child dying for 
lack of that sustenance her distressed nature 
could not afford it. In the course of the night 
(which has been described as so intensely cold) 
she clasped her child closely to her breast, and 
sat down in an obscure comer to rest. On 
awaking she found to her horror that she only 
held in her arms a lifeless corpse. Distracted, 
she flew she knew not whither ; the river pre- 
sented itself; and the idea suddenly entered her 
mind to rid herself of a life she could no longer 
endure. How this was prevented, I have before 
described. 

It is now only necessary to add that, by my 
instrumentality, she was subseguently restored 
to her friends, and is now a living witness of the 
sufferings of the destitute. M. 



LONDON PENCILLINGS. 

BT F. G. LEE. 

Ko. IV.— THE 8TEEBT-BEGGAE. 

Pkobablt, reader, you have observed an un« 
healthy, thin, 8tarved-lookin|( man, lying in <m 
uncomfortable position agaust the rauings of 
some square, or the blank wall of some Ixmdon 
building. He does not look about him, bat 
keeps his eyes fixed on the bare pavement ; his 
feet are imcovered, and parts of hit legs and 
arms are seen peeping through his. ragg^ troa- 
sers at the knees, and his jacket at the elbowB. 
His forehead is bound with a dirty white linen 
rag, and something of the same material is tied 
under his lower jaw. He appears to have no 
hair upon his oaptUt for it is so carefully ar- 
ranged'as to l^e unoern. The lower part oif his 
face denotes that he has not shaved very recently, 
for it gives a dirty and imhealthy look to him. 
He is one oif the class of " street-beggars." 
The performance he is playing is a good one : 
he would have the public believe that he was in 
the last stage of a rever, or about to die of some 
disease. He wishes them to imagine that he has 
not tasted iood for— stop, we vdll not state the 
time lest we should make a mistake ; he wishes 
them to believe that, if they bestow a copper on 
him, they will only be performing an act of 
charity — that they will be relieving real distress. 
All false — false as fun (for we can think of no 
other simile): no such thing. If the passing 
charity-monger saw this same beggar in one of 
his midnight haunts at Whitediapel, how soon 
his opinion would be changed ! If be beheld 
him jdtered in countenance and dress, he would 
first of all scarcely know him again; and, 
secondly, threaten never to exercise that virtue, 

" Decent, modest, easy, kind. 
Softens the good, and rears the abject mind.'* 

but resolve to pass the street suppliant unheeded 
and uncared for. 

That species of hypocritical humbug that we 
have just spoken of is one that may be termed 
with propriety and exactness, the " starving 
dodge." A fellow must have several natural 
peculiarities to enable him to ply a good trade. 

He must be thin and meagre, have a pitiful 
cast of countenance, and be able to write, for the 
tableau vivant is heightened in effect if the words 
" I am starving" are chalked on the pavement 

Wh en all is ready he seats himself down thereon, 
and awaits the arrival of the ** blunt^** which 
generally comes quickly enough to enable him 
to enjoy himself exceedingly when night arrives. 

We will now turn to the next class of "street- 
beggars." It is that in which a company of 
people (say a man, woman, and several children) 
are personified. The public are in this ease 
enlightened on the misfortunes (?) of tie 
sufferers by an extempore oration by the male 

Serformer. He usually informs them, in a melo- 
ramatic twang, the ioUowing : — ** Kind and 
Christian friends, it gives me pain, I assure yuu, 
to be compelled to appeal to my brethren for 
support, but the recent failure of^ a large cotton 
manufactory has compelled me to solicit alms 
from you ; and when I flee my poor children 
dying from cold and hunger — for they have not 
tasted a bit of food since yesterday morning— it 
urges me to beg of you to sptre us a trifle." 
>Vliile the man is repealing this over and over 
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igBui, the woman is casting her eyes to all the 
windows near, and looking out for the coppers, 
which are nsnally poured down after this 
harangue, while the children— dirty, untidy 
things— -are playing with the mud or each other. 

At night, this party likewise repair to some 
YSgrant haunt, and patronize the ginshops and 
low coffee-houses in ^ose neighbourhoods. 

The third class of *< street- beggars" is one 
which, for talent and getting up, supersedes all 
the rest. It is the ** quiet and respectable 
dodge." 

The man who undertakes this must procure a 
worn-out, threadbare, clerical-looking dress, don 
it, tiien allow the wristbands of his shirt to pro- 
ject to an extraordinary length, and appear as 
though he was striving to earn a liring by 
hawking sealing-wax or matches instesd of 
begging. This tale tells well. Ladies remark 
the neatness of the beggar, and tender him the 
coppers wrapped up by some enterprising linen- 
draper's shopman. He bends his head weakly 
and thanks them kindly in an imdertone of 
voice. 

Header, believe us, when we state with truth 
that nine cases out of ten are as, unreal and 
fietitioas as the realms of happiness in a Christ- 
mas pantomime. 

They do not want — they do not die of starva- 
tion. The starving man will not parade his 
woes before the world: he dies in some un- 
tenanted house, or wretched hovel. His tale 
is told in tiie newspapers; and his remains, 
nneared for— for he has no friends or relations — 
are interred in the poor ground (awful words !) 
of tome London churchyard. 

If there is one nuisance that oupht to be " put 
down," it is street-begging. 

THE TRADE OF BBGOINO. 

We have taken the following able article on 
the trade of begging, and those that follow it, 
from the Titnea newspaper. It will give our 
readers such an insight into the deceptions prac- 
tised by these vaga1x>nd offenders, that we hope 
the eyes of the benevolent may be opened, and 
that they will not, as heretofore, permit them- 
selves to be swindled out of their money by these 
whining rogues who prowl about this metropolis 
seeing whom they may devour. 

" The trade of be^^ging is not what it was. 
SUll we receive intelligence from the police, and 
through other sources, which shows that to thou- 
sands it remains an avocation more pleasing than 
any fof m of honest industry. It is too much to 
expect miracles. The old and hardened offenders 
will remain what they have been to the end of 
the chapter. The wheel of the treadmill, terms 
of imprisonment, private whippings — anymeasure 
or farm of punishment which may be doled out 
by the magistrates of the metropolis — ^will be 
found insufficient to counterbahmce the charm of 
this vagabond existence to persons who have 
been once inured to [the independence of a 
Bedouin Hfe. Six years of a gipsy existence, to 
take a large average, are found practically suf- 
ficient to intervene between a lad and any hopes 
of permanent reformation. Take the case of the 
Itaiisn boys who are accustomed to perambulate 
the streets of London vrith their organs, hurdy- 
gordies, and other dissonant instruments of 
■oimd, Tha experiment of reclaiming these out- 



casts from their exceptional career has often been 
attempted by benevolent persons, but almost 
always in vain. The charm of adventure, 
although that charm may mainly con^t in the 
chances of extracting a stray penny from a 
musical housemaid, or of receiving a sixpence as 
an inducement to < move on' from before the 
chamber-window of an invalid, is found to be too 
strong. The wanderers may appear for a while 
to yield to the assiduous attempts that are made 
to indoctrinate them into the forms of civilized 
life, but sooner or later the old sore breaks out 
again ; they return to the wet street, to the 
organ with its white mice, to the uncertainty of 
whether or no they shall find a crust of bread to 
support nature through the day, and a spot at 
night in which to rest their weary limbs. So 
with gipsies, so with Arabs, so with the Indians 
of North America, so with the professional beggar 
of London. ^*' 

** If those benevolent persons who perait 
themselves to be fooled out of their money by 
the noisy demands or whining petitions of tlife 
various beggars who frequent the streets of 
London would follow them mto their haunts and 
resting-places for the night, their tendency to 
bestow alms would become sensibly diminished. 
The paint is washed off the fictitious sore, the 
splint removed from the broken arm ; the lame 
man cuts his caper, and the ' poor blind' re- 
covers his sight, in a manner so expeditious as 
would astonish our most skilful surgical prac- 
titioners. The pallid hue of sickness gives way 
before a basin of hot water and a glass of gin- 
toddy, and fun and revelry become the order of 
the night. We have before us a report which 
shows that in one small district alone there were 
to be found 250 persons known to be professional 
beggars, independently of others who were daily 
passing through it to and fro from other districts. 
Upon a particular Saturday evening it was de- 
termined to ascertain how these persons were 
employing their time, and the result was as fol- 
lows : — They were found scattered! over twenty- 
nine lodging-houses, four public-houses, and 
three eating-houses. The majority were in the 
lodging-houses. The men were busy with their 
suppers, which were of the most substantial and 
comfortable kind, such as bee&teaks, eggs and 
bacon, &c., and they were washing down the^ 
eatables with copious draughts of porter. The 
ladies—the agonized mothers with the two hired 
infants— were enjoying their tea, which they 
flavoured witii many a relish and many a rasher. 
Everything was as comfortable as the purest 
philanthropist could desire. In the eating-houses 
were twenty-three beggars refreshing themselves 
after the toils of the day with soup, meat, and 
potatoes. In the public* houses it was stiU better : 
fifteen professioiud gentlemen and ladies were 
there making a night of it with gin and beer, and 
indulging each other with the recital of the tricks 
they had practised in the course of the day on 
the public, with tales of the old gentlemen they 
had followed in the Park, and of ladies whom 
they had chased even to their own door-posts 
in Belgravia. Next day, being Sunday morn- 
ing, the investigation was pursued in the same 
district. The revellers of the preceding night 
were found refreshing themselves with tea and 
coffee, while an abundance of provisions stood 
before them in the shape of eggs and bacon, &c. 
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The rogom htA vren midr^d at wach % pitch o£ 
re£n«ment that nothing less thaa * fish' pre- 
pareiL in yarioua sayoiuy iloshions would serve 
^em for a relish. Now, as in a case of this sort 
simile faets are a thousand times more valuable 
thw deelamatioB, we will briefly give the result 
of a similar search in another distsrict. 

** l4tte <m the Aame Saturday night the inves- 
tigation was made. Theire were ascertained to 
be 870 professed beggars in the district. Of this 
number 10 were found at public-houses drinking 
rum, gin, beer, &o. The other 260 were distri- 
buted among. 26 lodging-houses. They were 
fbund to be busy cooking and eating be^teaks, 
eggs and bacon, bread and butter, and drinking 
conee \ others were drinking beer and smoking. 
The next day, being Sunday morning — and to 
this fset we would call particular attention-<- 
hetween the hours of nine and eleven o'clock, 
another search took place. Pretty nearly the 
tame number of persons were present who were 
angled in preparing or partaking of an abun- 
dance of good food of a similar, character to that 
irtiioh formed their supper on the preceding 
night* Those amongst the men who had finished 
their meals were smoking and playing cards with 
boys and youths. 

** These facta may be relied upon as true, and 
they should give grave matter for consideration 
to those who still leel inclined to encourage so 
unwholetomo a form of industry by promiscuous 
almsgiviiig. Professional begging has received 
a oheok in oonsequ^ice of the late exposures. 
But enough has not even yet been done. We 
believe the calculation to be, that the number of 
wolfed beggars in the streets of London has 
Men diminished about one-third. These persons 
have either departed for country engagements, 
finding that the London boards are no longer 
l&ely to answer their purpose, ox have been 
absorbed into honester callings. Doubtless the 
two^thirds which remain constitute the real 
strength of London mendicancy. The sturdy 
vagabonds, the rogues inured to every form of 
fietitioos suffering, the chief adepts in the arts of 
painting and whining, are unwiHing to quit the 
Galling which has ^rnished them with a com- 
fiffkame supper and a pipe and ^sss b^ore turn- 
ing ia lor so many years. We will not say that 
it la possible to leeiaim the most notorious and 
hardened ofibnders from their evil ways, but it is 
possibie to render 1^ oareer one of such hard- 
ahip and suffeni^ that the rising generation may 
be tau^t to avoid so bootless a trade. As 
matters stand at present, what is likely to be the 
Iste of those boys who were found osithe Sunday 
morning in question playing at cards and 
smoking and drinking with me patriarchs of the 
trade 9 YFhat inducement is there likely to be 
•{wraliva on their minds to abandon the pursuit 
aa long as they see it produotive of so much 
cttmfiirl and luxury^ Idleness, plenty, and 
vicioas indulflences of all kinds they can attain 
9b[iq)ly by Ibuondng in the steps of their prede- 
cessors in the mystery of begging. As long as 
this is the case, all attempts to reclaim th^n 
must necessarily remain without avail. 

^*Ii is mainly on their account that we would 
ask the OMnpassionate to pause ere bestowing 
their alms on those appar^itly pitiable objects 
whom they meet in their walks about London. 
Cienwd er to support what a system the hal^Muce 



you bestow in ehAnty are devoted. Ouliids 

each of the lodging^hduaes we have deeodbed 
above there should have been suspended a bosrd 
inscribed with the words, * Supported by vidua- 
tary contributions.' These houses are the sest 
and receptacle of infamous indulgences of every 
kind. The old teach and the youi^ are taught. 
As long as vice is comfortable, it wiu never ladi 
neophytes* In urging, however, on the public 
the necessity of holding their hands, when it is 
almost a crime to bestow their alms, wa would 
insist again upon a point to which we have 
adverted before. The lady who clutches her 
reticule tighter lest she should be tempted to 
give is entitled to feel secure that the piteoui 
object from which she averts her eyes may by 
the nearest policeman be directed to a spot 
where, if the sufBaring be real, it will instantly 
be relieved. Were wis point once attaiofd, 
promiscuous almsgiving to unknown beggsrs 
would soon be viewed as a social iniquity ; and 
when this happens, and not till then, there will 
be an end of the merry beggars, their joml 
Saturday nights, and pleasant Sunday mornings. 
** There is, however, another class of mendieaots 
who should not be lost sight of, and who are just 
as earnest and persevering in their avocations si 
the professional London beggars. It is scare^y 
too much to say that every day a tolerably heavy 
per centage ox the persons whose names and 
addresses are inscribed in the < Court Guide' 
receive begging letters from .persons in the 
couiitry, setting forth a pitiful tale of distresi, 
and enclosing a card with a neatly-devised 
receptacle for a sovereign. We grieve to say 
that coimtry clergymen and their wives, or, at 
least, persons holding themselves out as such, 
have taken the lead in this discreditable system 
of persecution. If the case be one of real distress, 
it should be relieved by persons in the neigh- 
bourhood to whom all the circumstances of the 
case are known; if lalse, or ovarcharged, the 
writers are precisely in the position of the 
London beggars who display their sores, reel or 
fictitious, in the streets all day, and spend the 
proceeds of their industry at night in (^o£be-diops 
and tippling-houses." 



LETTERS TO THE PEOPLE. 

{Second SerieaJ) 

By TOXTNG CHBBTWOOD. 



No, rV. — Rural HsimJblei, 

ExumoisR is an acknowledged benefit by all {^y- 
sidaiis: promoting a reg^lu: circulation of the 
blood ; producing a proper perspimtion and t 
due secretion of the humours; strengthemng the 
body, raising the spiriU, improving Sie digMtioa 
and, with it, ^|^tite; and the beat axeroise thst 
can be taken is in the open aiv^-— of which the 
young can scarce take too much, and, at the same 
time, benefiiing the ^der. 

Oh ! what pdeasure, oq a holiday-tbne, to ob- 
serve the denizens of the crowded atneetSi the 
dwellers in the ill- ventilated homes of the poor, 
the truants from the closed- up and heated aurt^ 
ments of the rich, — all, all* bounding forth in 
the merry sunshine, to e^ioy the pure bieeses 
and invigorate the lunga with thanr bahny in- 
fluenoei The aone of tfiiLhAT#sestid^(MA their 
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Jabour ; the birds sro mging m the gfeen trees; 
fwest is the hour, delightful is the time, when • 

** The flowers of the field are perfumed anew,'* 

snd all is gay and gladsome. The wealthy and 
the irapoTerished are alike needful of the fresh, 
dear breezes : these are the natmal purifiers of 
the system. Persons £e»el languidly inclined, and, 
instead of courting the fresh air, fall into a hypo, 
ehondriacal feeling that they are always poorly ; 
and well they may be, who close themselves in 
pent-up rooms» forgetting that— while making 
erery aperture secure and free from draughts, 
rousing a huge fire, ** grueUing** themselyes, and 
beiog U^erably comfortable— they are also pre- 
venting the ingress of the pure atmosphere, and 
the egress of a deadly poisonous air — the carbonic 
acid ffos. This gas is composed of two parts 
oxygen (which forms a constituent portion of the 
atmosphere, and exists in the proportion of 27 
or 28 parts to 100) and one part carbon (or char- 
coal) ; and is given off from the lungs of every 
healthy ptrson at the rate oi forty thousand cubic 
inches «Mry tweniy four hours I If it is received 
again into the lungs, it is fatal to the constitution 
of man : many are the thousands which have 
sunk into a premature grave from its poisonous 
effects. It is also generated from the combustion 
of any organic matter containina carbon; therefore 
it is produced from the burning of coals, wood, 
coke, charcoal, wax, oil, tallow, or coal-gas. 
•People do not consider the evil of these things, 
hecause they are not daily reminded of them; 
they wmldi no doubt, be alarmed at a eontagious 
fever, or something which they could see the 
effects of, yet of the minor things productive of 
great eonsequenoes Ihey heed not, because they 
observe not their gradually devastating effects, 
and the dangers which ensue from continually 
remaining in apartments with the doors and win- 
dows shut — the only means of ventilation being 
the chimney over the fireplace. 
L What a thrill of healthy feeling for those who 
are, day by day, compelled to follow their avo- 
cations in small and closed rooms heated to an 
unnator^ degree 1 — how blissful for those accus- 
tomed to a sedentary life !— to explore the won- 
ders of Nature, and admire the fiowery meads, 
in a ramble far from their homes in the city 1 
Passing the suburbs, you gaze complacently o^. 
the little viUa&-*the habitations of the wealthy 
fiits— and the long ranges of " Albert- terraces, * 
" Victoria- views," " Albemarle-places," &c. &c., 
L each habitation with the embellishment of its 
' square patch of ground in the fron^ yclept a 
''garden." Hay be you are attracted by those 
flack eyes, now vanishing behind the muslin 
dms^ which partially overclouds the window ; 
perhi^ you imlulge in whimsical speculations 
OQQoemiiig lh« »unates of that edifice, or perhaps 
theiphahitants of that happy-looking little para- 
dise. Oh no ! you are ocuy looking at the tsU 
saaflower whieh impudently stares you in the 
Imsj or notiaig the sickly columbine huiging 
dofn its pensive head, the little bashful pansies, 
or the spodess lily of the valley. But we soon 
pass all these ; for, step by step, we near ** the 
country"! — those regions of dog -daisies and 
batter-eups— of the waving heads of com— of 
^ lowing of hCTds which pasture on the verdant 
islds ! The fruit-trees here look brighter, and 
the hedges are more green; the hum c^ the bees, 



how ohannin^l and, perchance, we may find 
some murmurmg brook to realize all our poetic 
visions for months past, and beneath the shade 
of some ancient tree we may recline to peruse 
some romance of chivalric days. Kow i| the time 
for musing, when all is still save the carolling of 
birds on the branches overhead, with their laafy 
ramifications. Now you may feel the infiuence 
*' that dreams are made of." 

Happy, happy people, who can live free from the 
confines of civic strifo, and enjoy the pleasures of 
innocence in the country, untroubled by the cares 
of a busy throng ! The fields seldom fail to give 
pleasure to a townsman. To stroll amid Nature's 
gifts, and imagine the eountry around a large and 
animated picture spread abroad for our instruc- 
tion and . gratification, ^eaoh flower, each leaf, 
each tree, each single blade of grass, seems gifted 
with life, to a thinking mind, and tells of days 
gone by^wondrous creatioos» distant and long- 
forgotten reminiscences, — man gradually appears 
more diminutive ; his shallow passions, but larces ; 
his hollo wness anything but enviable ; the tur- 
moil for gold, power, rank, and other concomi- 
tant desires, petty and frivolous, — while Nature 
appears granaer and in sublimer tone the oftener 
she is looked upon. Attached we cling to the 
scene, with its varying beauties, — the earthly 
paradise of the poet ! the delight of the painter ! 
and the crowning joy of the student of Nature \ 



A Touching STOftY.— Hon. A. H. Stephens, 
of 6a., in a recent address at a meeting in Alex- 
andria, for the benefit of the orphan Asylum and 
Free School of that city, related the following 
anecdote ; — ** A poor little boy, in a cold night in 
June, with no home or roof to shelter his head, 
no paternal or maternal guardian or guide to 
protect and direct him on his way, reached at 
nightfall the house of a rich planter, who took 
him in, fed, lodged, and sent him on his way with 
his blessing. Those kind attentions cheered his 
heart, and inspired him with fresh courage to 
battle with the obstacles of life. Years rolled 
round; Providence led him on ; he had reached 
the legal profession ; his host had died ; the 
■cormorants tiiat prey on the substance pf 
man had formed a conspiracy to get from the 
widow her estates. She sent for the nearest 
counsel to commit her cause to him, and that 
counsel proved to be the orphan boy years before 
welcomed and entertained by her and her 
deceased husband. The stimulus of a warm 
and tenacious gratitude was now added to the 
ordin£»y motives connected with the profession. 
He undertook het cause v?ith a will not easily to 
be resisted ; he gained it ; the widow's estates 
w^e secured to her in perpetuity; and, Mr. 
St^diens added, with an emphasis of emotion that 
sent its electric thrill throughout the house— Mae 
orphan bey now etamie ht^jir^ you/"— JVwii an 
Amtficcm Paper » 

Count Oundaaaore, being ambassador tot lAie 
King of Spam in England, and being jes^g with 
King James, and, speaking Latin, did often speak 
£rfse Latin. "What!" says tiie King, "Ww 
comes it that you break Priscian's head so often, 
being ambassador to so great a King?" "Oh, 
air," said he, " your Majesty must know that I 
speak Latin like a king, but your Majesty speaks 
Latin like an ambassador/' 



2C0 TALLS AND READINGS. 

TUE EAllKG-HOUi^E CIIESTBEFIEIJ). perrormed »n act of mtmifieenM if you hare 

p . ^rea the wsiler a pennf, and that probably 

eating- yout donation will not exceed a hi^eanj. 

""i "*, "°' Make it also a rule not to talk in a loud lone of 

erelj a houBS ^^j^j about the luxutiee, ,.g.. turtle, champagne, 

' ^" '"i. "8 Straaburg-pie.whichyouiiaieelijoyedelBewhere, 

.vmoioEiBtB TL j: :.. --jt believe you, o '" 






aBseri, ^j^^, ^.jjj j|,jjjj^ j^^^^ tumbled from unne 

10 mac |ij_ jjj ^^yj. jj^g[ to follow the above advice 



§— author, u. ouu.o 
other tnieerable 



lah blindly into Ibe opposil 
and exhibit yourself in the disgusting cfaaiactci 
of a cockney scamp. Thus, eschew such es- 
pie8«iong as "Rnib," "peckish," ''that's ths 
ticket," &c. ; do not wink at the waiter 'w 



' wretch of a like 
description. An 
eating-house, properly so called, and which may ! 
also be called a "dining-room," has its pecu- ' 
liarities whereby it is distinguished from eveiy I 
other house of entertainment. 

If ihe custom of a given house requires you to \ 
consume wine with your viands, the same is no 
eating -house. 

If ihe joint 
allowed to cal 
eating-house. , 

But if the portion which is destined for yoiir ' , 

consumption is brought to you in a plate, ready 
cut, then is the house an eating-house. 

The humblest frequenters of an eating-house 
enm about £60 per annum, the aristocrats about 
£150. These frequenters are decently attired, 
otherwise the establishment would not be Bit 
eating-house in our sense of the word, but wilt 
merge into iheleg-of-beef houee, Elap-bang shop, . 
nr some other establishment of the ultra-plebeian . 
kind. 

Perceiving many very grosa breaches of good, 
manners committed in eating-houses, and be- 
lieving that these establishments should be : 

regulsted by social codes of their own, we have ' . . , . , 

drawn up some short hints for the benefit of '*f !»*«? T"". "ot indulge m convraiboaal 
clerks, more or less confidential, and other pleasantries with him. Of course you wiU not 
parties, who may be tempted to expend fivepeace pick your teeth with your fork, pare Tournafls 
onanlataofhotmeat ' ' ' with your knife, nor rub down your hair with 

, „ _ ... - . your left hand over the tablecloth. llieremsT 

I. NevM- affect epicurism at >n eaUng-hoiwa. ^^ „ decent man present driven in by a ihow^ 
Never ask for a go«i glass (^ ale. or a «i« slice ^f „,„_ „, ^ sub^na to attend a court in_tli 



,p»....ydM,d.dpreM.ction „igH„„hc«.l, oV. mm in biutaw 



hideoui 



ufmeati neither 

lor cuss near ( . uchub j>im ut^wji m uie worm » aim bu(;ii mueouj 

be obstreperous aboat fi^-««U" ; neither make ^^^ „g.^„^, ^^ j^ ^^, ^ j^ j^^^ j^^ 

noises about your bread. A 1 these acts are ihem !), but his stomach. 

meantto look knowmg. but really look "green. jy_ ^^^ ^^ ^ ,.^i^^ includes aU the 

The wise man knows that he who consents to p„ceding, lathis: "Be obscure." Theieisno 

take a fivepenny cut from a joint down stairs ^^.ibi^ ^ j ^„ l,^ ^^ ,t ,„ eating-honse; 
should leave his epicurism behmd him. I therefore avoid being conspicuous, eith^as any- 

II. Be equally scrupulous in avoiding aU thing high or anything low. Reserve yoni lore 

appeaiance of dignity, recollecting that however of distinction for the one visit you will p^aiiea 

important you may be in your own domeaUc ^„ to Blackwal! during the white-bait seann, 

circle, however your wife may dread your iU when, provided you take your wine, yon maybe 

humour, joux daughter your severe lecture, and aa magnificent as you please. But at the Lonaon 

your son your cane, that importance utterly eating-house merely satisfy yourobsonreappetitt 

vanishes vfhen you enter an eatiDg-honse. There with the obscure fare you obtain for the obwwre 

U not au atom floatmg lu the sunshme that is pnee you pay out of your obscure salary, sod 

not equally signifieant with an eating-house let obscurity envelop the whole transaction. 



and the like. He who givea the waiter sixpence I The ooontry is beautiful, but the inhabiti 
or a shilling when he settles his account has a are a miserable race. "I cha^e so mueh,"'i-,- 
right to a little swagger; but reflect, oh! eating- I the painter, "for my landscapes, and thrOwtbe 
r, that yon will conaidsi you have I figure* in bx ' nothing.' " 
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THE HEABTHSTONE-VENBSR. 






' — Smff Lear. 



Thb henrUutone-veiidar, "with his diMMfl of 
all ihuan'd povetty," is one of the chmctari 
wMch our monj wnUra appeu to haTe aniiiel; 
gTerlooked. 

The heBTthitone-TeDder is geneiiUy of > gnuled 
fonn, and prenutuiely bent, from ibe Btiioii of 
carrying hia heaTily-laaen bag, ol from continued 
>toopingoTerhi«Hhoit-leggedwheelbaiTow. The 
prol^bleeoiueqiieticeiDf inceuanttoilandaoiDty 



food, eombinedirithaluiowledge of the difficulty 
in obtaining even that, have rendered his face 
even haggard and caloutless. to an extent tbnt 
the ilishteat glance at it informs you his life is 
u hard and nnsavonry as the mateiisl in irhich 
he trades. He is as often bareheaded as bare- 
legged in the most inclement eeaaon ; in Act, he 
i> an absorption of poverty. 

He ia generally shoeless ; whenever this is not 
the ease, he is for the most part in a worse 
conditian ; for, with a praiseworthy desire to 
ippear aa close to the conventionalities of society 
u his means permit him, he will torture his 
poverty by forcing his nnhsppy feet in famiture 
Wfh as serve more for punishment than pro- 
tedio)i~ha]f a Wellington and an odd btucher, 
snd these, too, woined out of "all fbrm and 
pnqiriety;" the one gaping aa if to disgorge Its 
tenant, whilst the other (with the fullest respect, 
be it obsnred, to him whose august name has 
descended to it), a wretched and obstinate 
vsllh^ton, whose sole, being disinclined to wear 
cut, is ingeniously turned up from the ground, 
OQliBg the wearer to be eternally treading upon 
liii own toea, and ever and anon staring him full 
in the face, seeming to say, " Let us separate ; 
this connection is iooiliii to us both." 

The average earnings of the hearthstone-vender 
>re fiiniL six-.to nine shillings a week in the 
nBniBr, but in tlie cold teaaon of the year, to 
^aM* Ml own words, " it's almost nufib ; " and 
"fa 'an-skin Une," he added, "vrt^oh, they 



mixe* up TiA vthatone in tfitwintor, fii fall i6 
nuffin ; tldns as usad to &teh fifteenpence ony 
brings threepence now." There are i^ysicu 
difficulties, too, undreamed of by others, which 

tend to lacerate him equaUy wltli hia povenr; 
for, on my observing upon the haidnesi of hi* 
means of obtaining a livelihood, he added, *' It's 
'ardest for the woice, sir ; it's wery trying to the 
woice 1 mine vent, vorse luck, two year ago, and 
now I can't cry a stone or a brick not &t to be 
heard." Herewas an acknowledgment of porertT 
in need, for he evidenOy hod been proud at his 
calling. " Areyoufrom the Land of Promise?"" 
I oDce asked a candid specimen of his class, to 
which lie rsplied, " I'opeiyou thmktlntttr o' m», 
air I I livtt «^ agin SAortdMi Chimh. No, no, 
lir ; tha chapt ai livet in the Land o' Prnmita u too 
AmDdaoioiu a lol for nu.' ' Thus he has notion* 
of decency, and •' according to his virtue let tw 
nse him." Foor unlieeded creature of humili^, 
thevery humanity of the Legislature was baneiul 
to thee, for when the dog was emancipated from 
truck labour thon lost thy best companion and 



Madiaiiliif ytitict 

Thb notes of Koger'* "Italy" contain abareout' 
line of the faUaviog traditionary tale, in whick 
Novella is scarcely mentioned. We have in a 
French work met with a full detail of the story, 
and we give it to the public witli the suggestion 
that Shskspere had ^e history of Novella, the 
Female Doctor of Laws, in his memory when he 
drew the beautiful character of Portia, 

Novella was a real person ; she i« well known 
to the readers of scarce Italian books. Her 
country still possesses traditions of her judicial 
acumen, of which the following is one among 
many still in the recollection ol her native <uty, 
of which for centuries she was the pride and 
glory:— 

In the faurteenth century one of thos* Bodden 
revolutions which are of fluent oocnrreno* 
among the small Italian states convulsed tba 
city of Bologna. Amon^ other wrong* and ho- 
micides, a cavalier of the famUy of LMnbertioi 
was killed in the insurrection. This nnfbrtluiBlo 
gentleman left a widow called Madonna Lucretift 
and an infant daughter; hut the malice of the 
succeseful faction proceeded to such lengths, in 
regard to conflscation of private property, Uut 
the helpless family of Signoi Lambertiui wer« 
left utterly destitute. 

To Buch a degree of poverty were they reduced 
that Uadonna Lucretia had no other means of 
obtaining subsistence than by asking alms at th* 
door of uie cathedral ; and here uie was seen, 
day after day, kneeling like a statue in the shade 
oftheporchj inone hand sheheldslong rosary, 
while the other was extended ibr the alms of the 
devout. A long black veil covered that lao* 
which was still beautiful ; for she had once been 



TdqUis of tbe ta^ aqd bwow. 
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Hkit bafciMMd toihe tnoniplitot fabfion that biid 
mordered att husband began to b« ashamed of 
aeeingthedeplorablepoTertYtowhichthisladTwas 
vedu<^d. Inthatruespiritofthepassiveyengeance 
pf a womaii« Madonna Lueretia had adopted this 
plan of saining her subsistenoe as a lasting 
shame to her unjaat and rapaoious eountrymen. 
The authorities of Bologna offered to portion her 
and her daughter into a convent ; but that Ma* 
donna Lucretia positively refused, nor would she 
aher her way of life on any other terms than 
the restoration of the wreck that remained of her 
husband's estate. After nearly « year*s contest 
with the provoking humiliation of this per* 
pevering lady— during which time the adverse 
party was gaining ground throush the compassion 
and indignation with which aU sorts and con- 
ditions of the Bolognese beheld the misery of the 
widow of one of their leading citiaens-^the muni- 
Otpal authorities were glad to get rid of the piteous 
ipectacle by restoring to Madonna Lucretia all 
^ey could restore : this was a small farm at the 
loot of the Apennines. The property that the 
murdered Lambertini possessed in Bologna had 
been very considerable ; but it consisted of houses, 
warehouses, rich stufis, and money : this was all 
irretrievable, as it had been burnt, plundered, 
and destroyed by such a variety of hands that 
restoration was impossible. 
• Madonna Lucretia was thankful to Providence 
for the little that remained, and she gladly with- 
drew herself and her child from the wicked city 
where she had endured no small share of aMc- 
aion. The only dwelling that was on the farm 
was a stone house, marked on the front with a 
large white cross ; it served as a sort of hostel 
to the hospitalers of St. John of Jerusalem, when 
any of their society crossed the Apennines ; and 
was occasionally used as a country inn or an- 
kerge to travellers on that lonely road, and by 
^lis means the produce of Uie farm was i^fitably 
oonsumed. 

Hiia ancient stone hostel, with its cross of St. 
John, was still in existence in the beginning of 
th« pves^t oentuty^and was pointed out by 
tradition. A rivulet descended froui the moun- 
tains in the backgrotuid, which bounded the 
tern, ▼ineyard, and garden, and crossed the 
fottd to Bologna. In an angle of this road stood 
a little chi^l, dedicated to the Virgin and St* 
lohn, wkere a lamp bums perpetusUly before a 
pietureof the Virgin, of high antiquity, the work 
of a Greek artist. 

Lucretia took possession of this farm and 
lu>stel ; and as sne found the old man that had 
Ibr years occupied it^ and paid her husband a 
ffwat for the same, at the point of death,— and, 
as she did not like, friendless as she was, to 
Mt «noth«r tenant in possession,— after the 
oesdi «f thk anoienit retainer she carried on 
litU luMtel and €nItiira«ion of the land as usual. 
■Tears {WMtd awmr without any event happen^ 
ing' to disturb vb% tranouilUty of Madonna 
Xtneivtia; her daughter GiuHetta grew up as 
Imtidseme as the mother had been, and the 
twain were greatly respected by their neigh- 
bouTs. Giulietta nad many suitors among the 
fSno-ftirmen of the neighbourhood, yet she had 
the reserve belonging to her gen^e blood, and 
gave a firm denial to ail that wooed her ; she 
tterer had felt an affliction for any man excepting 
^ poor law student who had been tra?ellixi|; on 



foot throng the mountaini, to t&e tTnivvnlty of 
Bologna, and being smitten with a violent fever, 
the consequence of over-fatigue in the hot season, 
had lain between life and death for several weeks 
at the hostel of the White Cross of St. John, and 
had been kindly nursed by Madonna Lucfetis 
and her fair daughter, to whose compassionate 
care he owed his lifs. Lorenzo MartelH had not 
wherewithal to make the slightest compensatioii 
for their hospitality. He had received his edu- 
cation from the charity of some poor monks 
at Sarsina, near Florence, and was now on his 
way to Bologna, to finish his education by the 
lectures of the learned doctor of laws, Giovanni 
Andreas, and his daughter, the beautiful Novella, 
likewise a professor oflegal eloquence. Fair ladies 
and damsels will be a little astonished at this 
declaration, yet it is the fact: there is no species 
of learning that some of their sex have not ex- 
celledin, and among others that of the law— a path 
of science it has be^ always supposed completely 
barred to them. Yet Giovanni Andreas had 
brought up his only daughter Novella to this 
crabbed study, and she became so learned and 
eloquent, ana was so extremely acute in giving 
a witty turn to difficult cases, that her opmions 
were more valued than those of her father ; and 
she used to give lectures on law to her father's 
pupils and students, although this precaution 
was taken, lest the attention of the young men 
should be diverted from the lecture by the great 
beauty of the lady professor,— a curtain was 
drawn before her. This lady* was the orna- 
ment and boast of Bologna, as much for her 
goodness as for her learning and beauty. The 
superior of the convent in which Lorenzo Mar- 
telll had been educated was a friend of the 
learned doctor of laws, Andreas, the father of 
this legal beauty, and he had obtained a promise 
from him to receive Lorenzo into his household, 
and finish his educaUon, in return for his ler* 
vices as a scribe. Lorenzo was the orphan of a 
Florentine gentleman ; he had been left destitttts 
under nearly similar circumstances as Giulietta; 
and he was travelling on foot to Bologna, very 
slenderly provided, when he was taken vithths 
sore sickness above mentioned. He had not 
been insensible to the beauty and kindnem of 
Giulietta; but, being forced to depart burdened 
with the oharitf of her mother, he had notpie- 
sumed to speak of love to the daughter, whom 
he considered, with the prospect oithtinhent- 
ance of the farm and hostel, as an heiress above 
the hopes of a poor student, n^ose h^ard and 
legal education were to be given in xetum (oi 
his skill in penmanslup. 

Guiliettasaw him depart with bitter xegxBti 
she thought he loved her, but, as h^ had net 
expressed his passion in ^{^ioit terms, she 
himed what shefek in her qym b io a ot, and was 
mere inflexible than eyeir in her r^fiieals sf 
all offers of marriage. 

This adventure happened in the heginaing oC 
the summer, as has been said. About the nuJUla 
of September, in the ensuing autumn, thpeegufisti 
came to the auberge, and aftter seating themsslrQl 
fors ome time, and being served with a fiagom^ 

* 

• Her father gave her in mMTia|feio C»ld«ri]M>irea« ef hit 
most eelebrated pupils. She did not loo( ^orrive k^ 
m&niare ; her death overwhelmed her fktfaer -witii amc- 
tion. He dedicated to her meibory all tbi Uw bodsi ht 
w9Qi9» /retfsrehTfStapMpiAofMpveBasad'herAthfB, 
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tbe wme of Aleatieo by the pretty Qitilietta» they 
requested to ppeak to her aaother. The eldest 
of these tr ATeUers spoke the Yenetian dialect } 
his benrd was short and pointed, after the la* 
•hion of the city of the Lagunee. He affected 
S^reat oonrtesy, but his manners by no means in* 
ipired oon^^noe ; for, though there was an in* 
sessant acnUe on his lips, a gloomy scowl hung 
an his brow, and his eyes glanced from side to 
ude^ Imt never settled in a straightforward ho* 
neit ipok« His two companions had the appear^ 
u^Q of Florentine troopers, or men-at-arms. 

When Madonna Luoretia came, at the summons 
of these guestSf she was not a little perplexed 
whan they told her that they meant to leaTs in 
her charge a cMket of jewels of great ralue, 
whieh tt^y. displayed before her, and required 
that ahe should carefully lock it up and restore 
it to them at the end of three days, when they 
would return and pay her iox the oceupatioo oi 
her house, and reclaim it. It was in yain that 
ihe endeayoured to excuse herself from being 
snswerable for such a trust : they declared that 
such was the custom at all hostels, that trar^* 
lers had a right to deposit what pr<^;>erty they 
serried about them In the rooms that wtre open 
£or their reception. 

*^ But, signori," BaidMadonDaLuoretia,**befo^e 
you eome again X may die, and then the churoh 
wiE claim this rich casket, and you will loie 
yoqr property. Bendes, robbers may break in, 
or ire may break out." 

** We inll run the risk of fire and thieres, said 
the Yenetian s ** but» to prore that the property i« 
ours, you can give us a receipt for it^ which we 
can pvoduce peradventure any accident befsd 
yon,' 

, A pi4>er of this kind was speedily drawn up by 
Maestro Baitolo, the barber-chirurgeon of the 
TiQage* in which it was specified, in preeite 
tenpa, that the casket belonged to three soldiers, 
and contained a chain, two bu<^es of diamonds, 
and a rich ^tpche, thmr lawful plunder ; and that 
it was left in the care of Madonna Lueretia 
Ijoabertuii, who was to give it up at the end of 
thiee days, or when claimed by all the owneva ; 
it was distinctly specified withal that dke was 
not to giTt it up to one or two of them, biU to 
the thfoe that deliTered it to her. Wtoi this 
psifi waa sifted and witnessed, two copies were 
ffisoe oif it» and each of the soldiers took one. 
They that took their way towards Bologna, and 
Madoima lincretia locked up the casket* 

Scaceely had the barber departed when the 
Yf^etiaa soldier returned in a great hurry, de- 
oUr^ that he had forgot to p«t his private mark 
oa the easket the same as his comrades had done. 
Xba WMSsptQting Lucreiia unlocked the ormeirv 
^uH hd4 the pledge, when, the moment he aaw 
it, ha snatched it i^om her, and ran off in a oon- 
tneri ^^leetm to what hia comrades had taken. 

Nothing could eoEceed the grief of heart and 
pmlmty of mind in which Madonna Lueif tia 
miim daughter were plunged by thia vUlaiiy* 
Theypaaaed the xemainkig three ds^ys in tears 
and dSatreaa. The two ouier soldicaiia came to 
4fSm their. pro3>erty at the end of the three days ; 
th^ W«re greatly enraged at the trick that had 
^aia played diem by their comrade, whom they 
had net aeon since he left them, on some pretence, 
£M^ afler they parted from the hostel of the 
WhiteCiiia* In^ had jm nescy oa the .poor 



widow, who, they ybwed, ahindd make good t^ 
them the loss they had sustained to me last 
furthing she was worth, and go to prison fer the 
remainder. . Accordingly tiiey eommenced a 
suit against her at Bologna, fbr the purpose of 
forcing her to make restitution of the worth of 
their two shares. 

The ruin of the poor widow and her daughter 
seemed inevitable ; they had no ready money to 
fee advocates and lawyers, and to carry on an 
expensiye suit, which would certainly be de*- 
eided against them. The day before uiey were 
to be cited before the trfl)unal at Boloj^a, 
Madonna Lucretia roused her daughter Rom 
incessant weeping, and proposed that 3iey should 
go to Bologna, and see wnether they oould find 
some charitable advocate that would defend the 
cause of the widow and orphan for nothing but 
the love of God. OiuUetta Tecollected Lorenzo, 
but she knew that he was only a student { 
however, they thought, perhaps, his master 
Giovanni Andreas, might giye them some 
advice for charity's sake; and, aft^ a weary 
walk to Bologna, they bent their way to the 
studio of the renowned doctor of laws, Andreas. 
After asking fSor the professor, they were received 
by Lorenzo, who expressed the greatest delight 
at the sight of Giulietta and her mother. When 
he heard the account of the trouble they were in, 
he told them that his master had treated him 
with kindness and confidence, but that he doubted 
that he would render assistance to them grafis^ 
as he was proverbial .for his avarice through 
Bologna, and never gave advice without a f^H 
equivalent. Nevertl^less, as he was then alonOk 
he would introduce them to the studio of l^e 
learned doctor, and dry whether, for once, he 
would not relent of his obduracy. Lorenzo ae^ 
ooedingly ushered the poor clients into the studio 
of his master. Messire Giovanni Andreas was 
evidently displeased at the liberty his student had 
taken ; he lii^ned to the case ol the widow with 
great inflexibility of countenance ; he would give 
no <^inion for the love of God and his saints; 
and, when she wept and begged that he would 
give her some advice, he rose from his desk and 
left the room widi an angry cotmtenanoe. When 
he was gone, Lorenso, in extreme agitation^ 
oAered hfansetf to plead the impending cause, 
though he had never spoken in public, and he 
doubted that his expen^noe in the law wad 
scarcely sufficient for the undertaking ;• he then 
confessed his love to Giulietta, and declared that 
if the trial was lost, and his prospects injured by 
lus premature appearance at the bar, th!ey could 
but starve together. The loveiu w^t, w^e 
Madonna Lucretia gave Lorensa the promise that, 
whatever m^fht betide, GiuHetta should wed 
none but him. They were about to take a 
moumfol Isxewall, wheu a pmrple damask eurtiin 
that concealed a reeeaa at the othet end ai the 
room was drawn aside* and a beSfUtiM girt, !n 
the robe and coif of a doctor of laws, added her- 
self to the party. Nothing oould be more be^ 
coming to Uie graceful figure of tiiis lad^ thau 
the full black sweeping gown that fell back firom 
her shoulders, and set off the d^icate feimess Of 
her ivory complexion. Her eyes were large, 
dark, and thoughtful ; her, hair as black as ebony, 
hung in rich curk over her cheeks, and fell on 
l^er haaom i her features had'not a tint oC colour, 
yet were maraUonsly weil pir opofft im md * 
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A look of fhtf most angelic benerolence she took 
the hands of the widow and her daughter. 

*' I hare heard your sad story/' she said» *' and 
I feel eompassion for your distress. X^t your 
friend Lorenzo write down your case, and I will 
study it and give ray opinion on it, of which he 
shall have the benefit to-raorrow. Be of good 
oheer ; Lorenzo is a youn^ man who has the gift 
of eloquence; he must strike off all doubting and 
distrust of himself, and we shall see him do 
wonders for the sake of his betrothed maiden/' 
' It needed not Lorenzo's explanation that this 
fair apparition was Novella, the learned daughter 
of Messire Giovanni Andreas, who, unknown to all, 
had been studying in her curtained recess at the 
time that Lorenzo introduced the poor clients, 
and was an unseen witness of her father's ungra* 
ciousness and their subsequent sorrow. 

The next day the court assembled, and the 
cause came on ; the delivery of the casket en- 
closing the diamond chain and buckles and rich 
awohe was proved, and the paper requiring its 
restoration to the owners was produced and 
read. Two learned advocates appeared against 
the widow, and set forth the claim of the two 
soldiers to have their casket returned to them, or 
the equivalent to their two shares, which were 
valued far higher than the little farm and all 
the goods and chattels that Madonna Lucretia 
possessed. Before the judge decided against her, 
he demanded whether the widow or her advocate 
had anything to say in her defence. It was then 
^at Lorenzo MartelU rose, saying, ** Reverend 
sign(ni« my inexperience and youth make me 
ai^rehensive of addressing so grave and august 
an assembly ; but my speech will not detain you 
long, for my client does not attempt to invalidate 
the paper she signed, or make denial that she 
received the casket that was given to her care. 
She is willing to comply with her obligation to 
the very letter; therefore, let the three owners 
make their appearance in court at the same time, 
and Lucretia Lambertini will render them their 
casket, according to the terms of the paper, 
which binds her neither to restore it to one nor 
two, but to the three when together." 

This short speech put an end to the con- 
jtaroversy; the rogue that ran away with the 
casket was far enough firom the court at Bologna, 
and carefully eschewed the presence, not only of 
tiie widow Lucretia Lambertini, but of the men- 
at-arms, his two former companions, all the days 
of his life ; and, as the casket could not be re- 
turned till the three united to claim it. Madonna 
LucreUa Lambertini remained p^fectly safe from 
the requisition. 

Such was the result of the opinion that the 
fair doctor of laws had given concerning the case 
of the casket of jewels. The trial had attracted 
a great deal of attention in Bologna ; and Lorenzo 
Hartelli, the young advocate ihkt had brought it 
to suoh an unexpected conclusion* rose greatly 
in popular favour. He had very soon many other 
causes to plead, and speedilv rose to eminence in 
his profession; he married Giulietta, and was 
able to maintain her and her mother in the 
manner that beseemed the rank in which they 
were bom* 

HONOXTBABLB SB&VICB. 

Jf one have served thee, tell the deed to many ; 
Hast thou served maayi tell itnot to any. 



AWFUL OBEDIENCE ; 0R» THE CUP O? 

POISON TAKEN FOUR TIMES. 
[Tbb account of this affecting tragedy, which 
appears to have occurred no long time since, is 
taken from one of the c-omprehensive and enter- 
taining summaries published by the *' Society 
for Uie Diffasion of Useful Knowledge," entitlea 
** 'Die Hindoos." A daughter thus sacrificed 
by an otherwise affectionate parent, a sort of 
Eastern Yirginius, would make a striking 
drama ; only the homely circumstance which 
constitutes one of the most aiSscting points in the 
anguish — the refusal of the stomach to second 
the poison— would have to be modified. The 
doses given must be changed into small ones— 
too snudl to produce any effect, except, per- 
haps, an excited and eloquent wakefulness. 
When actual and dreadful suffering is before 
us, such homely manifestations of it become 
nothing : the pettier is absorbed in the greater 
idea. But human beings, unless given to sar- 
casm and degradation, do not like to have phy- 
sical weaknesses deliberately presented to their 
imaginations; and even then they are apt to 
take refuge (such as it is!) from the humilia- 
tion, in attempting to make a jest of it. A 
thorough delicacy, or philosophy, in reducing 
everything to its elements, monil or material, 
becomes superior to such pollution. And yet 
there is danger even in that ! So nice and 
perplexing are the balances of things in this 
world ; and so surely must all partake the com- 
mon burdens of liability, till all can be im- 
proved. But we hasten from these mysteries to 
our story.] 

Kisbna Komari Bae, "the virgin Princess 
Kishna," was in her sixteenth year ; her mother 
was of the Chawura race, the ancient kings of 
Anhulwara. Sprung from the noblest blood of 
Hind, she added beauty of face and person to an 
engaging demeanour, and was justly proclaimed 
the flower of Rajast'han. The rapacious and 
bloodthirsty Pat'han, Nawab Ameer Khan, 
covered with infamy, repaired to Oodipoor, 
where he was joined by the pliant • and subtle 
Ajit. He was meek in his demeanour, unosten- 
tatious in his habits; despising honours, yet 
covetous of power : religion, which he followed 
with the zeal of an ascetic, if it did not serve as a 
cloak, was at least no hindrance to an immea- 
surable ambition, in the attainment of which he 
would have sacrificed all but himself. When 
the Pat'han revealed his design that either the 
princess should wed Raja Maun, or by her death 
seal the peace of Rajwarra, whatever arguments 
were used to point the alternative, the Rana was 
made to see no choice between consigning his 
beloved child to the Rahtore prince, or witnesdng 
the effects of a more extended dishonour from 
the vengeance of the Pat'han, and the storm of 
his palace by his licentious adheroits:— l^e fiat 
passed that Kishna Komari should die. 

But the deed was left for a woman to aeeom- 
plish— the hand of man refused it. The harem of 
an Eastern prince is a world within itself;, it is 
the labyrinth containing the strings that move 
the puppets which alarm mankind. Here in- 
trigue sits enthroned, and hence its influence 
racnates to tiie world, always at a loss to trace 
effects to their causes. Maharaja Dowlet &Ag, 
descended four generations ago from one com- 
mon ancestor with the Rana, was fr»t soianded 
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to save the honour of Oodipoor : but, horror- • 
struck, he exclaimed, '* Accursed be the 
tongue that commands it ! Bust on my 
allegiance, if thus to be preserved ! " The 
Maharaja JTowandas, a natural brother, was then 
called upon; the dire necessity was explained, 
and it was urged that no common hand could be 
armed for the purpose. He accepted the poinard, 
but when, in youthfbl loveliness, Kishna ap- 
peared before him, the dagger fell from his hand, 
aad he returned more wretched than the victim. 
The fatal purpose thus revealed, the shrieks of 
the frantic mother reverberated through the 
palace, as she implored mercy or execrated the 
murderers of her child, who alone was resigned 
to her fate. But death was arrested, not averted. 
To use the phrase of the narrator, ** she was 
excused the steel, the cup was prepared," and 
prepared by female hands ! As the messenger 
presented it in the name of her father, she bowed 
and drank it, sending up a prayer for his life and 
l^osperity. The raving mother poured impre- 
cations on his head, whUe the lovely victim, who 
iihed not a tear, thus endeavoured to console 
her :— «* Why afflict yourself, my mother, at this 
shortening of the sorrows of lile } I fear not to 
die! Am I not your daughter? Why should I 
fear death? We are marked out for sacritice 
from our birth ; we scarcely enter the world 
but to be sent out again; let me thank 
my father that I havelivedso long." Thus she 
conversed, till the nauseating draught refused to 
assimilate with her blood. Again the bitter 
potion was prepared, she drained it off, and 
again it was rejected ; but, as if to try the ex- 
treme of human fortitude, a third was adminis- 
tered, and for a third time nature refused to 
aid the horrible purpose. It seemed as if the 
fabled charm which guarded the life of the 
founder of her race was inherited by the virgin 
Kishna. But the bloodhounds, the fat'han and 
Ajit, were impatient till their victim was at 
rest ; and cruelty, as if gathering strength from 
defeat, made another and a fatal attempt. A 
powerful opiate was presented, the kasoomba 
draught. She received it with a smile, wished 
the scene over, and drank it. The desires of 
barbarity were accomplished. "She slept ! " a 
sleep from which she never awoke. 



THE LEGENB OF O'BONOGHTJE. 

In an age so distant that the precise period is un- 
known, a chieftain named O'Donoghue ruled 
over the country which surrounds the romantic 
Lough Lean, now called the Lake of Killarney. 
Wisdom, beneficence, and justice, distinguished 
his reign, and the prosperity and happiness of his 
subjects were their natural results. He is said 
to have been as renowned for his warlike exploits 
as for his pacific virtues ; and, as a proof that his 
domestic administration was not the less rigorous 
because it was mild, a rocky island is pointed out 
to strangers called ** O'Donoghue's Prison," in 
which this prince one** confined his own son for 
some act of disorder and disobedience. 

His end — for it cannot correctly be called his 
death — was singular and mysterious. At one of 
those splendid feasts for which his court was ce- 
U}>rated, surrounded by the most distinguished 
of his subjects, he was engaged in a prophetic 
relation of the events which were to happen in 



•ges yet to come* His auditors listenoid* noir 
wrapt in wonder, now fired with indignation, 
buvtting vnth shame, or melted into sortow, tm h# 
faithfiiUy detailed the heroism, the injuries, th« 
(^imes, and ^e miseries of their descendants. 
In the midst of his predictions he rose slowly 
firom his seat, advanced with a solemn, measured, 
and majestic tread to the shore of the lake, and 
walked forward composedly upon its unyielding 
surface. When he had nearly reached the centre, 
he paused for a moment, then tumiuf slowly 
round, looked towards his friends, and, waving 
his arms to them with the cheerful air of one 
taking a farewell, disappeared from l^eir view* 

The memory of the good O'Donoghue has been 
cherished by successive generations with affec- 
tionate reverence; and it is believed that at sun- 
rise, on every Mav-dew morning, the anniversary 
of liis departure, he revisits his ancient domains: 
a favoured few only are in general permitted to 
see him, and this distinction is always an omen 
of good fortune to the beholders: when it is 
granted to many, it is a sure token of an abun^ 
datit harvest,— a blessing, the want of which 
during this prince's reign was never felt by his 
people. 

Some years have elapsed since the last appear- 
ance of O'Donoghue, The April of that year had 
been remarkably wild and stormy ; but on May- 
morning the fury of the elements had altogether 
subsided. The air was hushed and still ; and the 
sky, which was reflected in the serene lake, re- 
sembled a beautiful but deceitful countenance, 
who^e smiles, after the most tempestuous emo- 
tions, tempt the stranger to believe that it belongs 
to a soul which no passion has ever ruffled. 

The first beams of the rising sun were jusl gild- 
ing ike lofty summit of Glenaa, when the waters 
near the eastern shored of the lake became sud- 
denly and violently agitated, though all the rest 
of its surface lay smooth and still as a tomb of 
polished marble ; the next moment a foaming 
wave darted forward, and, like a proud high- 
crested war-horse, exulting in his strength, 
rushed across the lake towards Toomies Moun- 
tain. Behind this wave appeared a stately war- 
rior fully armed, mounted upon a milk-whiie 
steed ; his snowy plume waved gracefully from 
a helmet of polished steel, and at his back flut- 
tered a light i)lue scarf. The' horse, apparently 
exulting in his noble burden, sprang after th^ 
wave along the water, which bore him up like 
firm earth, while showers of spray that glittered 
brightly in the morning sun were dashed up at 
every bound. . . 

The warrior was O'Donoghue; he was followed 
by numberless youths and maidens, who moved 
lightly and unconstrained over the watery plain, 
as the moonlight fairies glide through the fields 
of air : they were linked together by garlands 
of delicious spring flowers, and they timed their 
movements to strains of enchanting melody. 
When O'Donoghue had nearly reached the west- 
ern side of the lake, he suddenly tuirned his steed,^ 
and directed his course along the wood-fringed 
shore of Glenaa, preceded by the huge wave that 
curled and foamed up as high- as the horse's neck, 
whose fiery nostrils snorted above it. The long 
train of attendants followed with playful devia- 
tions the track of their leader, and moved on with 
unabated fleetness to their celestial music, till 
gradually, as they entered the nanow strait 
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l^flwefft GlMlfta Mid Bisui^theYbeeaiiift liiPolTed 
VI tW Biiita -whiek atUl pttrtiiAll j floatod mm tk* 
]Me% and laded Irmn the iriew o£ the wondeoBC 
l^^ldflKs ; but the eoimd of their moiic ttiH faU 
i;poii the e«f| and echo, ottching up the henno- 
luous BtreuM, fcmdlT repeated and prolonged 
t^em in iofk and aoner tonee, till the laet faiBk 
rjspetitioa died tmmf, and the heerera auroke ae 
from a dream oi hUas. 

THE TITLES OP NOBrLTIT. 

BY F. O. ChUIiL.) 

Thb titiet of BobUity now in use in England are 
Aire— Doke, Marquis, Earl^ Viscount, and Baron. 

DuKB^the first in point of rank and honour — 
is derired from the Latin, dux^ signifvine a eom- 
maader or leader of an army. It is we first title 
of dignity of the Royal Family, but not of the 
highMt antiquity. It is thought to haye been 
introduced into England by Inward III., about 
a year before he himself assumed the title of 
King of France. Then was Edward the Black 
Pri^M created Duke of Comwall, being the first 
duke, iu England ttfter William the Conqueror. 
After this creation the title of duke was fre^ 
quently given, especially to members of the 
Koyal Ffl^uly ; nevertheless, in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth the whole order became extinct, and was 
not rerived till that of her successor, James I., 
who bestowed it on his favourite, George Villiars, 
who was made Duke of Buckingham. 

Masquis. — ^The next title of nobility is a term 
derived from the Teutonic — IfareAe, a word sig- 
nifying limit or boundary, the officers so call^ 
having originally been appointed to guard the 
frontiers of the kingdom ; hence they were styled 
Lords Marchers, and subsequently Marquises. 
Their peculiar authority was abolished in the 
reign ot Henry YIII., but long before that the 
title was considered merely honorary. 

Eabl. — This title— or, as it was often rendered. 
Comes, whence our word Count — is of very high 
antiquity amongst us, being well known to the 
Saxons, xmder the name of Ealdormen (t. «., 
^dermen), and also Scoirmen, because each of 
them had the government of a distinct shire or, 
as it is now often called, county ; but for a long 
time the individuals so denominated among us 
have had no specific government of the county 
or shire from which their name is taken. The 
King, in mentioning an earl in any will or com- 
mission, usually styles him, ** trusty and beloved 
eouain," — a peculiarity as ancient as the reign of 
Henry lY., who was actually related to all the 
earls then in the kinffdom, and who might, con- 
sequently, adopt it wi^ some appearance of truth 
which does not now exist. 

ViscovNT — that is, Yice-comes, which signifies 
1^ same as sheriff in English — was first v^ed as 
c^ciary, and then became simply honorary. 

BABONrf^This title is the most tmiversally 
used of aHl the denominations of nobility, being 
frequent tiurou^out all the European countries 
m early times, and of great antiquity. The origin 
and primitive meaning of the term has occasioned 
BBueh eontroversy amongst the learned. Black- 
atone says that the most probable opinion seems 
to be that they were the same with our present 
loids of manors, to which the name of court 
barone (which is the lord's court, and incident to 
ererf jmoory glte some cotmtenanee. 



OUR BOW. 

BT WILLIAM GOLLIBB. 

*Tis vsrj Strange ; but ae it ia. 

The wlk in our row 
Have aU lived there a dosen yeart-^ 

I wonder when they'll go. 
They 're such a strange, unpleasant lot— 

Taith, if I had mv wm, 
I 'dp&ck them an, the great and small, 

Clean out of Pentonville. 

▲t number one there's Mr. Bell, 

An old prtj^atie beau. 
Who takes his stand, arm'd glass in hsad^ 

All day in our row, 
To quiz those jades. caU'd servant maidi, 

Who li?e at number two ; 
They've cast some spell on Mr. Bell, 

By singing ** Bells so blue." 

There 's Mr. Hole at number tkreo 

Won't speak to number four ; 
While they contrive at number five 

To think this Hole a IxHre. 
At number six there's dear Miss Wlx, 

Whose thoughts seem bent on heaven ; 
But by the by, I think she 's sly. 

And loves a little leaven. 

I ussd to visit mamber seven, 

And tea at number eight ; 
But can't abide the silly pride 

Of little growing great. 
For, since the foou have been at court 

Upon some public mission, 
^ They fain would pass, like every ass, 

For persons of condition. 

Oh, muse £vine ! the girls at nine, 

Though blessed with angels' faces. 
Have not one trace of ease or grace,. 

So tightly lace — the Laceys. 
But Fashion is a foolish dame ; 

And useless 'tis to chide her. 
Since ladies fair will dei^ to bear 

Their bodies like a spider. 

At number ten, the eomer house, 

I live, with pa and ma. 
And sister Jane, who racks my brain 

All day with her sol fa: 
My ears are pained, by catgut strained, 

1 wish no harp they 'd brought her ; 
While mother cries, ** Bless her dear eyes ! 

' Stin harping on my daughter ! ' ** 

Comic Ojfiri^. 

IMPROMPTU. 

Written on hearing a young lady state that she had jeii 
sevend lines from ** Bishop Heoer's Journal** by the fi^t 
of the glow-wonn. 

To Miss 

You may try to persuade em, with words most pro- 
found. 
That you read by the slow-worm's briaht light ; 
I believe that you read, but the light that around 
The volume you held, as you knelt on the ground, 
Shone from something more glowing and bright 

'Tis saML that the diamond eimts in thedarii 

A brilliant and beautiful ray ; 
But the bright eye of woman, when caught bj a ^^K 
As the glow-worm caught thine, pretty maid, m tht 
dark, 
Would have turned eten u^ht Into day. ^_ ^ 

If. C. 
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. FOPXIIi^Rr PASTIMES. 

Sohdion to the* Acrostic ^ Anagram^ Charade, m 
our last, by Ifaze;^.— Senseless. 

Antw&r Td Matgwuiy V ^' ^- ^.— Thfe ^in. 

Answer to Charade,' hy IT'.-^urface. 

Sotididri toTUbHa, hi/ F. O. X.**M:bney. 

Answer to Bnigrha, hfLParUomime. — Tli'e letter A. 

CSUiBADICAX EPITAPH, BY ** MAZEPPA." 

Passing stranger ! yet one moment stay f 
For ben^attt tUs buttbl* stdb* 
Lleth one from whom have flown 

Ufeaadbraatik! 
McHrtal old and bent^ and hoary ! 
Listen thou unto my stqry ; 
Stranger of the form ereot, 
That doth life and strength opnnect I 
liark my tale \ and, oh 1 respeot 

. vWhatitaaith! 

MoT'd I once within a circle proud and gay : 
Then^ 1 reTeird in my wealth, 
A»l reJMeed is youth and htalth. 

But, fth» ! 
lUends, unjprineipled, deceived me, 
And, by lying words, bereaired me 
Of my ricnes and my fame : 
And my bright, unsullied name 
Suffered grieTOUsly, and shame 

Game to pass ! 

Thus, an outcast of society, I fled : 
Scarcely thiiiktne of fhturity, 
I lived in obscurity 

Alotie ; 
The name of man I hated, 
For he was net satiated 
With my fall ; but at me hurl'd 
" The F^iasT, in friendship ourl'd, 
But t^ch show'd, when unfurl'd. 

Deadly tone ! 

Time roll'd oh, and m ak I lov*d " the kbxt;" 
For 1 thought of early years. 
When I knew not griei and tears. 

But was gay. 
Older gi«w I. My existence, 
It was passing to the distance ! 
With no person to condole. 
Now 1 almost was *' the whole,'' 
And soon, very soon, my soul 

Paaa'd away. 

BBETW, BT " ATTICU8.*' 

The head of a man, 
A part of a can, 
The ead of a bag, 
The head of a nag. 
And part of a fan. 

The beginning of chat. 
The front part of a hat. 
The centre of a mat. 
The head of a rat. 
The tail of a cat. 
And a portion of ht. 

If you join these letters you will plainly see 
A grant most famous in BngUsh histoa^. 

PEinT S]|IQlfATIOAL].T BXPBB88BI>, 

BT e. X. F. OLBMinr. 

1. Four>fifths of a month and a small house. 

2. A vegetable and a consonant. 

3. A consonant and a grain. 

4. A leaden weight (curtailed). 

5. A bird and a sn^U fruit. 

6. A rule of notion (inTttted) imd half el a tipke^ 



7< To gEi?vB and the ynpU of the ejre. 

S. A popnlu f atte^ (envtalUd) ^.i^ ftpak (iiK 
vertad). 

9. A mother and a mal^ ^httd. 

10. A worfhlesi ie(f , a eomdnant) and an laiitl* 

GOMX7MIinX7MS, BT 8, O. A it 

1. Whrieamanwhftderis in etak jo|Be# like k 
Bteekjobber? 

a< Whd are tike moit dliiatensitdl^ gned } 

8. Ifhy Is 1*Ai(Ba Aim HEAdHtM tv\ titn 
People like a ceriibat with sinffleMieki? . ^ 



MISCBLLANEOUS BEABINGd. 
KoTEs OK SuEHAMBg. — Pationymica derive^ 
from caatlea or estates, suoh as the ColTerleya of 
Oulverley, the Strickl^nda of Strickland, and 
the ScoUiebi famili«^ of that Uk, are of Normal^ 
origin, and have all been introduced ainoe the 
Conqueet. The most anoient family nasMB ii| 
Europe are those whioh indicate some personal 
or mental attribute, as Canute^ the hearvf 
Bofos, the red; Can-mofe, the great heada 
I^e Groe, the fat; ^e« Ainong the ilomana^ 
personal defeets , as. well a» brilliant achievementas 

ga¥e rise to family nasiea, as Cicero was so called 
■om a wart upon his .^oae ; Bnitua, from pretends 
ing to be a bziitei opr an idiot ) Seipio Afrieanua« 
from hie conquering Africa* The heraldio ensigna 
borne by the knightly families of the feudal age 
have deaignated ao^ immense number of their 
descendants) auch axe the herons, the eeglesg 
the talbetSy the W(^vea> the foxes, fte* The 
oolonr of their skin or armour gave origin to the 
great southern name of Grey, and alao to the 
greater ncnrthem name of Douglas — (deu-flaSf 
Scetlice, duk grey), from the same cause is 
to be traced the prevalent Buropean sum^ne of 
Le Bnin, which haa produeed in the United 
Kingdom no leas than twoity d^lfiEeient familiea 
who have received hereditary titlea of nobility^ 
and of which it is reported the head c^ one of ita 
Irish branehea ia shortly to be raised to ducal 
hononra. The aoUle family ef Dalyell, which 
aignifiea / darct according to the legend obtained 
their oognom^n as foUowa 3— ** In the reign of 
King Kenneth II. , a favourite and neer ki n s man 
of that King being hung iip hy the Piota , it 
' so exceedingly grieved hi^ MsJieatya that h^ 
proffered a great reward lo any of Ins. aufajccts 
that would adventnre to rt sene hia corpae» but 
none would undertalie that heaerdoiMi eateq[>rise« 
At last, a eertain gentleman eame to the King 
and said, *£>al-yeU/ which in the eld 8eota 
langnage is, ' / datre,* And, he effeetnally per-< 
farming it to the King'a tatia^aotion^ iii»poBteffity 
took 1^ their anmame the word DelyeU ; and 
lor their armorial ensign that aemafkable bearing 
whioh haa been eomumed to the paeaent time^ 
viz., sable, a naked man, with his arms extended 
proper," TbO nnn«xoin« ra«ca.df the SMb, 
Mae'a» 0% and Som^ aH indicate thni they ave 
xeapeeiively tdb« progeny U Chiiatiatt pa r en to . 
Of aaany of theae nMaea, to quote 8hak^|>er0^ 
it may be said, ''The aoen, were ahe ol eanh» 
would be no nobler ;" whillt of neC afeWy though 
all good and trne liege subjects of thie crown ^ the 
remark Will h^d ^^ood (te borrow a line from tbie 
song of **Tahy Fi%ot"}» that th^ are jnat at 
coHunonclay 

" Af ere stopped a boMa^ tr MriaiMi a bewi** 
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SioNOft GsncALDi.— Old Ghrimaldi (the fitther 
oitke Grimaldiy who made ** Mother Gooee" im- 
mortal)* in common with meet of those persona 
who exhilarate the spirits of others, was of a 
mdaiidiolynerToiiatemperamefit» a ghost-seeker, 
and belierer in all sorts of marrellous absurdities. 
He Uved in Stangate-street, Lambeth (behind 
Astley's), and often wandered orer the then 
dreary r^on of St. Georee's-fields with an old 
Inbliopolm, detailing and discussing all the sa« 
perstitious legends of Germany and weat Britain. 
A Tery joUy party used tluai to assemble at a 
tavern in 8t. James's-market, and, to dispel 
Grimaldi's gloom, a friend took him thither. He 
soon left the room, sayings ** They totu laughed 
so much it made him more melancholy as ever." 
His bookselling friend lent him a book called 
"The Uncertainty of the Signs of Death," 
which so exdted his mind with a tear of being 
buried alive that in his will he directed that 
his daughter should, previous to his interment, 
sever hu head from his body. The operation 
was actually perfbrmed in the presence of; though 
not by, the daughter. As a proof of the mor- 
bidity of the signer's mind upon the subject of 
interment, he was wont to wander to different 
churchyards, as Charles Bannister said, to pick 
out a dry spot to lie snug in. He originally in- 
vented the celebrated skeleton scene, now com- 
mon in all our pantomimes ; and first represented 
the " Cave of Petrefection," in which, when any 
one entered, he was supposed to be struck at Once 
and for ever into the position in which he stood 
•when his imhaUowed foot first profaned the mys- 
terious Ideality. So prone are many^ minds to 
jfst in ^\iblic with the terrors which render 
their lives burdensome to them in private. 

Gbweral DiltBOTiON 07 LiOHTimfo.— It re- 
sults from a series of observations made in Ger- 
many, and communicated to Keff&rstein^ that the 
general direction of lightning is from east to west 
— tcompfuratively sddom from north to south. It 
appears, from another series of observations in 
(lermattv, that most of the lightning rises in the 
west tod extends towards the east. Numerous 
observations have been made on the effect of 
lightning on trees of different kinds. Experienced 
foresters tell us that the oak is often struck, but 
the beec^ seldom, even in those cases where the 
trees are intermixed. 

Rblios of Chablbs I.— The sheet which re- 
ceived the head of Charles I. after its decapita- 
tion is carefully preserved, along with the com- 
munion-plate, in the church of Aishbumham; the 
blood, with whidi it has been almost entirely 
covered, now appears nearly black. The wateh 
of the unfc^unate monarch is also deposited with 
the linen, the movements of which are stiH per- 
fect. These relics came into the possession of 
Lord Ashbumham immediately after the death of 
the King* 

The Hjng of France, being at Calais, sent over 
an ambassador, a y^ tdl person, merely out of 
compliment to Ihe^^ng of England. At his au- 
dience he appeared in sudi a light garb that the 
King afterwards asked Lord Keeper Bacon what 
he bought of him. He answered that he was a 
very proper man. " But," said the King, " what 
think you of his headpiece?" " Sir,^ replied 
Bacon, ** it appears, too often, that tall men are 
like houses of four or five stories— the uppermost 
room is worst fumished." 
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JUeemanmieaHoneM tkeBOUor of* TaUe andSeadrngt 
far the People *' maet be directed to No, lO, Onme-eowt, 
Fleet-ttreet; and post-paid, 

DiOKBT Sait.— We will peruse what voa have sent io t fe« 
days; and, if apjm>Te« of, it ehall have an early fUkce in 
thelTALif AND Bbadimos. Aceept our best thanks. 

A SrupBNT. — Try Burton-crescent, there are plenty to be 
met wi^ ; but we cannot point out any one in paraeular. 
Tour receipts are -of no use; any cookery book would 
supply us with betUr. As ^u stats yourself to be a vat- 
dical nan, we should imafine by the following receipt, 
which you hare sent us, tiiat tou were deairous of plteinjp 
our numerous readers on the doctor's list :— *' PLdm- 
ruooiNa. — Get a pound of suet and of lemon peH, pnt 
them in water, and some flour i^oota qoaitem, wMi six 
pounds of plums and eome milk ; .this receipt may jteem 
very short, but I ha?e tried it. and I fiod |$ a ve^f good 
one." [If you prescribe equally well for your patient*, we 
hope they will all excluim with the poet, ** Throw phytic 
to the dogs, I *llnone of it."] 

Gbobob Staffobd W. — Thanks for your anecdote; we 
shall be glad to bear from you whenever you have any- 
thing to communicate. Tour writing is certaiilly good, 
and well suited for legal purposes. 

Tbams.— Thanks. 

C. JoMBS.->We shall be happy to hear firom yon; well- 
selected scraps arb at all times amua^g. 

YoLUNA. — B«ceived ; thanks. 

T. P. B.— *' Fake away," slang for steal away; vide the 
song of " Nix my Dolly.** 

A TouMO Bbqinmbb.— Monsieur Bennett is a first-rate 
French master, an Englishman, and » gentleman ; yon 
cannot have a better preceptor. AIT humbug ; yon will 
have to unlearn all that you have taught yourself; ;fOu 
must not expect to acquire any language without makiof 
yourself master of the grammar. 

Chapbau.— We regret being obliged to decline f* Flowen, 
a moral." 

J. P. (Leeds.)— If you were to take 10,000 copies of Tales 
AMD BBADiifOS iosteitd of lOp, it would not induce ui to 
insert an arti<de which we thought unfit to appear in oar 
pages. Talbs and Bbadinos are,, as you truly observe, 
*' cheap**; we will take care they shall never become 
nasty. 

Fbanobs Attwood (Nottin|r-biU),^AiiY lettor you Dty 
choose to send shall be duly forwarded to the writer of 
*' London Pencillinge" ; theu he can use his own judg- 
ment relative to the request. • 

St. Buth. — If you wish to acquire » knowledge of Lalin, 
you must, in the first place, p'ound yourself well in the 
grammar; in the next, acquire some knowledge of syn- 
tax, then you may be iible to progress with the aid of t 
self-instructor. .Try short Latin Exercise's; tiMymaybe 
procured at any classical booksdler's. 

J. 8. Caulfibld.— Thanks for your hints; we have no 
doubt but they are well meant, but we must be allowtd 
to conduct our own work after our own fashion. 

F. Hazlbwood. — Accept our thanks for what yon have 
sent, although not suitable to onr columns. 

Pbmdbiybr.— The article you mention is, in our esUms- 
tion, not first-rate, but far from meriUng the terms yon 
apply to it ; send us a better. 

G. C. 8. M. — Always glad to hearfrt>m yon. 
Attious.— If we were to have a portfolio madeto-hdd tLs 

Talbs and Bbadinqs, wq should not sell a dozen. Ml 
bookbinder would make what you require for a few peQc«* 
Accept our best thanks for what you have been kind 
enough to send : you will see it in print very soon. 
Correspondents must not expect answers to their <)pmipa'' 
nications under a fortnight. '• • 

London '.—Printed and Published by Palicb& and Clay- 
ton, 10, Crane-coiurt, Fleet-stt«et; and Sotd'by GtBXVB, 
It-Shoe-tane, PteetNitreet— March 31. 1M9, 
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A, LEQEND OF ESS LAITEN, BADENOCH. I means otsubautenoecoiuiatedmaflockof gcwtt, 

Ai a Terr remote period there lived on the some cows, and a Tei7 few sheep. He twad 

bniki of die Puttock an old man, wboie lole | frequentlj to fish in this unpetuoua stieMn, and 
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TAiaS AND liEAJHNCIS. 



tlie tiout which he caught served ta cLc out the | 
Bcanty meal which was cooked by his young and 
beautiful daughter, Morag, whose duly it f.ls.o 
was to tend her father's ftocks and keep them 
from straying away too far from their heathy 
pattqrq. On one of these Qccaiions the ebcp- 
herd's daughter missed acme of hei Soek, and 
in approaching a rocky precipice, nbere the 
swollen Btream foams over a height of forty or 
fifty feet, the fair shepherdess thought she heard 
sounds of woe issuing froma cave which receded 
below the shelving rock. Eei first thought was 
to search around Rir an entrance to this gloomy 
abode, and, having with great difficulty scrambled 
to it, what was her honor to find her betrothed 
lover, the young and gallant Muiriuh Mac 
Mhurich, lying severely wounded and bleeding, 
Her first care was to do all in her paw^r to [clicTe 
hia sufferinga, and ueit to ascertain how he came 
to this abode of misery. " Morig," said the 
dying youth, " fly from this drp^dftj fihode : it 
is the ground of the Bodach Olaa. In purauit of 
the wild boar I accidentally came hither, to the 
infernal cave a( the genius of the cataract, to 
the black and hellish home of the spirit of the 
waters. I die, Morag, a victim t« his fury and 
malice ', 9y ere it he toa late," The lifeless and 
mangled corpse of the youth was reelining upon 
the arm of the scarcely conscious girl, when B 
youth of comely aspect and smiling featiwes 
darkened the mouth of the cave. Morag looked 
imploringly towards the stranger, and ao '' 
help and protection. The intruder stood g; 
upon the maiden, and deniftnded the cause of hw 
distressing condilion. StiUsmiling, but with an 
expression of malice that might have chilled at 
other times b ' ' i at onct 

stepped forwa ude grasp 

her slender for ^g mouth 

of the cave, an B tilii* of 

the dangers o K ef bw 

assailant had i Jl UlBg in 

his severest a; j lht> de- 

spised his abi : enraged 

«pirit seized the trembling damgel, and with an 
imearthlj yell of nialicious laughter transported 
her to the lofty crag overhanging the great fall. 
Here he stood with hia victim, his eyes rolling 
wildly, and with a demoniacal e»prea^ion 
horrible to gaie upon. The Splril Of lie 
tcrs once more appeared #s a blooming youth, 
and the former demand yr&a again repsBted, that 
she would consent to forsake her home m^ live 
evermore with the powerfid destroyer of der 
former lover. The girl again shrank in horror 
from the extended hand, and, conscious of the 
inexorable cruelty of the denion, she ran with 
desperate resolve to the brink e( the crag, and 
ere the hand of the pursuer could grasp her gar- 
ment she was floating in mid sir, and plunging 
headlong into the caldron of roaring iv^ters 
which foamed far below. A Jl^rriit J^ (if dis- 
appointment rang through the gtpn, find echoed 
from rock to rock, until it gradually died ttway, 
and gave place to sounds of sweetest music. 
Tlie body of the young shepherdess was never 
found, and from that day the BodachGlas of the 
fall of Ess Laiten was no more heard of. 

Such is a brief outline of the legend, but it 
Jklls short of the original, which is a wild and 
rather plaintive chant in Gaelic ; it tesemblea, 
in short, an ancient English ballad. 



The characteristic illustration which acoom- 
papiea this legend has been engraved by thit 
ahle artist, Mr. LandelU, to whom we are in- 
debted for its use. 

By way of episode, we are tempted to give, m 
the words of a gentleman who visited the sage, 
or whatever he is to be called (aaya a writer in 
that highly- fashion able and well-oondacted pa- 
riodicat the Lady's Neuitpaper), an account o(» 
very singular individual. 



The renowned Proteus, the clever Merlin, the 
ipid Ariel, the mighty Mcphistopheles erea 

himself, are all by thai ... -r .i. i,.i. 

biought into ( ■-■ 



iwer of the warlock 

_.. _^ -. -„ . . ind made to serve, 

hononTi Pld ''bey this Highland Prospero with 
ftp ghtacadiihra devotion quite painful to observe. 
He is deeply skilled in the f-* "' — "■ '"■" 



liQfvi 



dkno« 



!t thing 



fcr theyODpie to pass." The oracle of Delphi 
...„ a foij to tiiip, and that of Dodona a mere 
candle-siwITer. 3e "an number the sand of the 
seashore, upd knows the abode of the windi. 
At least, f{Q he says, and he believes it. The 
abode of Aonaa Dhu is on the side of a hill near 
Ballaa.un, on the outskirts of the grounds snr- 
romuflng Cluny Castle. After ascending for two 
or three hundred ywd»i the eye falls upon some- 
tbing resemWing a small hut, but on a nearer 
approach the extraordinary structure of the walls 
and door, the absence of any window, and tie 
diminutive dimenaions of the entire building, 
raise a doubt as to iW real use. We were met st 
the door by the singular being who was to open 
the hook of f«te for oui poruaal. He stood wiUi 
au inquiring ga»e at the approaching party, and, 
with an flttompted smile, which in reality was 
more like thy laugh of an ogre, the litUe man 
received hi* visitors. His esternal appearance 
was slngnlw. Bbort in stature, one leg longer 
than the Other, bw right shoulder twisted for- 
Ww4, IHii with ft face black, ugly, and of sinister 
SKpresiion, the WMlook might have done honouri 
for hia eatanic migesty. The door through which 
OUT p«th lay, though Bdmif ably proportioned to 
ti man of four feet, obliged ua to back in a!mMl 
double. Having gained the interior, the dark- 
neaa was impenetrable, and, judging from the 
obstructions against which the shins struck, the 
cave seemed to consist of an outer apartment 
ftill of wood, and an inner one of smaller aiie, 
where a glimpse of the light of heaven was 
obtained through the hole in the roof. The 
eyes were too much confused to be capable (A 
dialing uishing any object beyond the range of 
the gliraiasring twilight, but the sudden gleam- 
ing of the sun showed a light- coloured ohjeel 
in the further recesses of the cold, damp care; 
on inquiry I ascertained this to be the bed. Tm 
warlock took hia seat upon ft low three-le^ed 
stool, and proceeded to explain in Gaelic IM 
destiny that awaited the anxioua visitor. Thii 
need not be repeated ; but, to render the whole 
proceeding complete, the old man, with a est- 
like instinct, unkennelled from a dark corner i 
bottle of whisky and a quaigh, from which "* 
were all rebaplised in the ro^st approved sljla 
of demoniacal wisdom. The furniture was maie 
up of a bos or two, a piece of crockery, lumps 
of wood, and an amount of mystical dirt qurte 
overwhelming. There was a heavy, g^ave-ute 
odour in the place, and one fat ■» ihou(^ ta»™ 
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illTt vith » totmenting denian. Ansious to 
qibin eswpB from the magician's den, we at 
ODM a^onledged hie skill by a distrlbutioa of 
liirei ooin, and, emerging from the cave iata ihe 
open ur and full Bunshine, were again in safety, 
sod out of the custody of the devil. 



TWO OHAPTEBS ON HUMBUG. 



It is not generBlly known that the word " Hum- 
bug," at present so much in vogue, is of Scottish 
niiim. " ThBK. »aa." asys a Scottish newa- 



" There 
paper, " in the o 
caUed Bogue or Boag of that ilk, in Berwick- 
iliire. A daughter oi this family maiTied a son 
of Hume or Home, also of that ilk. In process 
of time, by defaidt of male issue, the Bogus pro- 
penj devolved on one Geordie Home or Hume, 
via Tia popularly styled Hume oi Home o' the 
luj, This worthy was somewhat inclined to 
tk mai-vellaus, and bad a vast inclination to 
eiilt himself, his wife, family, brother, and all 
liu nacealaca on, bath sides. His tales, however, 
did not pass current, and at last, when any one 
made any vary extraordinary statement in the 
Hsams, the hearers would shrus up their shoutd- 
Bi ind style it ' just a Hum o* the Bog.' This 
•wm loSa shoitened into Humebug, and in a few 
;eait the word spread like wildSie over the 
whole kingdom." 

It the leader's attention is now culled to It for 
tie first time, he will be rather surprised, we 
due say, to find how much Humbug is incorpo- 
talod with our social syatem. It will rather 
iuiprae him to find, as a liltk' reflection will cer- 
tainly enable him to do, that humbug forms, in 
iicl, the cement by which society is held to- 

Sther ; that it pervades every department of it, 
1 up all its crevices and crannies, and, in truth, 
pamesles its very substance. We, in short, all 
Wbug one another i ibal 's beyond all manner 
ot doubt. 

Don't we every day write cards and letters 
legianing with " My dear " or " My eery dear 
HI," and ending wiii " Yours sincerely, truly," 
&c,, knowing, in our conscience, that, in case 
where a man's interest is concerned, we do no 
Mie one straw for these very dear airs— no 
iins [srthing, although they were six feet below 
tlie ground to-morrow. 

Snppoae an iutimatioD card of the death of oni 
of these very dear sirs, or of Rome " good friend' 
or intimate acquaintance, waits us on otir orriva 
tome to dinner. 

" Guess who's dead^" says some member of 
oin fiunily, running towards us with joyful 
Kpstion of our perplexity. 



What is the civility of the landlord and his 
■uteis but humbug? What the smirking, 
■'■dling, docking, and bowing of the shopkeeper, 
o« iumbug ! What his sweet and gentle " yes, 
"•Si^^ and " no, siis," and " proud to serve you, 
*^, but humbug? You are not goose enougb 
W Wi«»e for a moment that be is aeiLouS, thai 
« li*« eithw the lesat regard or respect for you. 
notiwi he vroold not OWN a twopence, although 



Jnu were hanged, drawn, and quartered before 
is shop door to-morrow, except, perhapi, ^ tlif 
aconvenience of the thing. 

What ia the civility ot the ser» 
ployer but humbug ! Bo you imi 
ment that that man who, hat in h 
up to you with luch a respeetfHil i 
lo you as if you were a god — as if 
;ace depended on your slightest I 
imagine for a moment, we ask, thi 
heart that deference for you that 
you believe ! that he conceives yt 
superior a being as hie manner woi 
he, indeed. Depend upon it, it 
humbug all. And if you saw or h 
he feels secure that you can do neither the one 
nor the other, you would speedily ha convinced 
that it is. 

But it is in the wheel-within-wheel of sod«l 
life, the domestic circle, in what are called tbo 
friendly relations of life, that the system of hum- 
bug assumes, perhaps, its most deceptive charac- 
'"-. See what a lovmg and friendly set of people 
_} gathered together around that dinner-table ! 
See bow blandly, how aStctionately they look on 
each other ! How delighted they are with one 
another— with mine host and hostess in particij- 
lar ! Why, they would die for tbem— die on the 
spot. They would go any length to serve one 
mother. See that shake of the hand, how cor- 
lial it is ! that smile, how affectionate ! bow 
winning! how full of kindly promise! Now, do 
these people in reality feel the smallest interest 
in each other's welfare ! Not they, indeed. If 
you doubt it, try any one of them next day ; try 
any of your " dear friends" if they will lend yon 
a pound, or five, as the ease may be. Until yott 
do this, 01 aomeliiing hke it, depend upon it yon 
don't know your men; no, nor your women 
either, 

" Oh ! but," says the moraliat, " mere civility, 
my good sir, mere civility ; absurd idea to sup- 
pose that every man to whom you are civil should 
have a claim also on yoni pnvw." 

•• But in the case of a ' deu fri«d.'1b. Voiil- 

ist, or intimate acqtuinUmce— ahf— for It It of 

these only that I nieak. Surely U«y al^t 4° 

something for you.' 

" Oh 1 that as it naj tw, Snt M > |<B«nl 

" Then all this cordiality of sTMlbif, tUt af- 
fectionate shaking of hands, theM sweat Najks 
and sweeter words, are ail to gg fw nothiot? 
They are to be understood aameaniiqt iiotkingr' 

" Certainly." 

■' Then we are perfbeUy agreed— it ia aU de- 

" Oh ! you may call it what jmtfifue," 
" Thank you. Then with yaw Umn I ahall 
call it humbug. It is not a varj elegant wo^ 

but it is pretty expresaive." 

But,!o! here cornea a flmeral. Seehowmte 
and melancholy those sable-clad gentlemenlook. 
Why, you woiUd imagine that under that dismal 
pall lay all the earthly hopes of every individual 
present, that every heart in the solemn train was 
well-nigh broken. All this is very becoming, no 
doubt, and it would scarcely be decorous to go 
either singing or laughing ali.ng the streets on 
such an occasion, when carrying the poor rimaiiu 
of mottality to its hist resting-place. But it's 
humhugt uevenheleat— humbug all I Not one 
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oE thcsa BOTTowing mouiners, excepting one ' 
two of the nearest reUtiom, carei one twopenny- 
piece for tlie defimct. Not one of Iheok would 
OBTe given him sixpence to keep him from 
■taTving. 

NotwithatBnding, however, the Tery general 
diffiuion of humbug, it maybe claased under 
^lac heodB, and we rather think this would 
bf a bid way of illualrating it. We shall make 
the experiment, beginning with 
' Thb LiTBRABT Hdmbuq— The AUTHOR. — In 
.putting thia work into the hande of the publi 
the author baa not been influenced by any of 
those motived that usuitUy urge wrjtf '~ 
publication. Neither vanity, nor the dei 

Skining what ia celied a name, has bad the 
ighteat share in inducing him to take thia step . 
still leas baa he been influenced by any sordid 
love of gain: be looks for neither praise nor profit. 
His sole motive fur writing and publlEhing thia 
book has been to promote the general good, by 
contributing his mite to the etock of general 
■ information. 

The author is but two well aware that the 
merits of his work, if, indeed, it have any at all, 
are of a very humble order ; that it haa, in short. 



) makes no pretensions to literary 
cellenee.' 

The author may add, that part of the blame of 
his now obtruding himaelf on the public reita on 
the urgent entreatiea of some, perhaps, too partial 



irienda. 



( To bt eoticladed in our nt 



<■) 



andahalfHest- 
ward of the 
quaint rid toivn 
of Hungerfordie 
a spot the beau- 
ties of which 
ought to he the 
theme of many 

The coarse oath 
of the labourer 
returning from 
his doily toil, or 
the startling cry 



of ai 



ingry a 



ther, would be 
listened to with 
wonder: BO calm 
and 80 perfectly 
still, in fiiraiile loveliness, is this place, where 
lived Alice Churchill, the heroine of this tale. 
She was supposed to he the only child of a 
country couple, by whom she was cherished with 
fondness and looked upon with pride. They 
guided her taste ; for, although apparently poor, 
Uiey were of a superior station of life ; they 
watched her ripening diBposltion, and seemed as 
though ihey had concentrated their whole being 
on Ore progreEs of the child. Their cottage was 



situated beside a wood thickly studded with tall 
beech and fir trees, and covered beneatli with 
ferns, brambles, and wild dog-roses. The mme 
than ordinary beautiea of this place had east i 
chnrm over the spot ; and tradition spread ma» 
a tale of the power of fairies, nymphi, and «oa£ 
demons,— indeed the green space in front of t^ 
ivy- clad cottage was aaid to be a place of meet- 
ing of these spirits of imaginalion. 

Many and many a time did Alice wander almte 
through this romantic wood, and listen to the 
merry aongs of the birds, behold the besutiliil 
buttirBy Sitting by, and admire the pretty, lao. 
dest wild fiowers ; and then, when evenii;g begin 
to cast her grey shadow over the place, she would 
return to her cottage, after having watched the 
large crimson sun sink to rest far— &r away, and 
listen to the instruction of her guardiana, as they 
imparted to her oil they knew of useful attiin- 
menls, at the same time impressing her mind 
with morality and truth, and holding up Time 
OS a aparkling bright jewel. 

Of what cla^B of people could her instrnctai 
have been, thus to impart such a knowledge, and 
possess the gift of guiding and tending the soul! 
It mailers not : theirs is a sad lale,— poverty- 
dire poverty had dispossessed them of almost all 
save a knowledge of good, which, with ap eSbtt, 
they daily im[danted in the mind of the youthful 

Truth was their daily theme, and they proved ' 
it by their conduct and goodness. If Uicy hid j 
once deceived the mind they were tutoring, thit 
one deception would have risen up like an evQ | 
genius, to blast thetr endeavours aad make then 
futile and fruitless. 

The nature of the lovely spot where they lived 
served much to aid them in their task ; for the 
person of Alice seemed to take its character fioai 
the scene around her. 

But how shall we describe that person— how 
shall we picture her loveliness > Pan cannot d» I 
it. Let us invoke the painter's aid to aesist in 
setting down that beautifully -formed face markcil 
wilh a sweet sadness ; that sparkling black orb 
;■ .0 cleT »r>d brijhl. 



I light; 



that graceful form and delicate skin: letusinvoke i 
his aid to assist iii picturing the unequalled form ' 
of Alice Churchill— or, rather, let the reader form 
his own ideal picture of such a paragon of rural 
loveliness and grace I 



Since Ihe incidents related in the foregoing j 
section, six years had, almost imperceptibly, | 
glided down the vast abyss of time ; and the 
scene of the narrative is changed to Londoa. 

It waa a dark, stormy, and tempestuous night; 
the rain fell in large heavy drops, and the wind 
blew fiercely and wildly, scattering it in the fac« 

" pedestrians as they hurried round the comeit i 
-. streets;— it was dark— dark as possible. The I 
gaslights which are placed along Pall-mall served 
only to make the darkness more visible in that 
t ; for they dickered and were blown to and 
by the boisterous wind, and seemed in danger 
of being blown out altogether. 

The company whith had viaited the Opera that 
evening were safely lodged in the theatre, and ; 
few people only wandered by. The aUtter of { 
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the policeman's boots on the pavement was dis- 
tinctly heard at a distance, until it came nearer 
and nearer, when that functionary waited awhile 
under the Colonnade, and looked up and down 
as if he expected somebody ; while all around 
seemed dark and dismal ana unpleasant : except 
at the various clubhouses, through the windows 
of which could be seen the glittering chandeliers 
and the bright reflection of some comfortable 
fire ; while figures were seen passing to and fro 
which made those establishments look warm and 
comfortable. 

About halfway mid the hours of nine and ten, 
a young man might have been seen hurrying 
down the steps of the clubhouse opposite the 
Colonnade. He was rather above the middle 
height, slenderly made, with curly brown hair ; 
his face, on which the flickering light of a gas- 
Idmp tlurew an unsteady gleam, appeared hand- 
some, although there was a very thoughtful 
expression about the visage ; his general appear- 
ance told you he was about twenty years of age. 

Herbert Langham (for such was his name) was 
the adopted son of a wealthy baronet, whose 
estate and domain were situated in the northern 
part of Wiltshire, — no great distance from Hun- 
gerford, mentioned in the preceding section. 

Many years ago, on a cold wintry morning in 
the latter part of autunm, a large basket was 
discovered at the door of Sir Walter Langham— 
addressed to him — containing a newborn infant, 
with a letter entreating him to take care of it. 
Not having any children, he took the infant into 
his house, watched his progress with care, edu- 
cated him at one of the universities, and promised 
to leave a good fortune to him hereafter ; for he 
had gained the affections of Sir "Walter as much 
as though he had been his own son. 

Herbert was naturally one of those clever and 
honourable men who would have stood promi- 
nent in attainments had not a love of intrigue 
taken an early and firm hold of his mind, and 
acted constantly as an antidote to the many gifts 
with which Nature had so freely and bountifully 
bestowed him. He was as much what men term 
a lihertine as the most refined mind and scrupu- 
lous taste would admit. If an object came up to 
his criterion of female beauty, he would task his 
^hole powers of body and mind to effect a ruin. 
Vanity and a love of excitement were the two 
propeUincf powers that urged this love of con- 
quest. He was wretched and uneasy till the 
mental dram was repeated again and again : with 
him it was a degrading passion of the mind, 
more than of the senses ; as it arose from this — the 
higher faculty, so was the moral man in him 
faster degenerating. 

He was at this moment turning the comer of 
Pall-mall into Regent-street, when he beheld a 
muffled figure crouching beneath a doorway for 
shelter from Ihe bitter wind and rain. 

The feelings of compassion in his nature were 
awakened, and the secret chord of sympathy was 
touched. Langham paused and, in a kind voice, 
asked the girl (for he had discovered it was a 
female by the light of the lamp) whether she 
had no home ? 

At that word she burst into tears, and extend- 
ing a basket of violets, such as the bleak season 
could produce, made a feeble curtsy. 

Herbert cursed to himself the mysterious cause 
of wretchedness in this world, and gazed on the 



beautiful yet careworn face which was exposed 
to his view. Seeing the stealing tear on her 
black eyelashes, he saw the reason his question 
was not answered, and then, in a milder tone of 
voice, repeated it again. 

" I have a home, sir, now," said she ; " but I 
once had a much happier one. Oh God " 

Her exclamation was stopped by Herbert, who 
drew the rings of a glittering beaded purse, and 
tendered her half-a-sovereign, at the same time 
asking her if she could read ? 

** Oh yes, I can read, and have tried to gain a 
living by teaching ; but no one will take a poor 
orphan." 

** Then come to my house to-morrow, at six 
o'clock." Having said which, Herbert gave his 
card, saying, " Now, don't fail. Good night." 

This last farewell word rang in the girl's ears 
for a long time; and she thought of home — a 
place that was now known to her only in ima- 
gination. Then she gathered up her loose cloak 
around her form, and walked quickly up Regent- 
street. As she wandered along she pictiured to 
herself the bygone days of happiness, pleasure, 
and joy, and thought of the gay flowers^ and ver- 
dant walks, and woody seclusions; — for this girl, 
be it known, was Alice Churc}iill ! 

Six years, with her, had indeed made a change : 
both guardians had been felled by the harsh stroke 
of death, and left her both unprotected and un- 
provided for— yea, without a known friend in the 
wide world. 

III. 

After her interview with Herbert, Alice, as 
we stated before, wandered up Regent-street, 
and turned quickly down a passage behind the 
pointed church in Portland -place. She appeared 
to know her way well ; for the gusty wind and 
drizzling rain made the gaslamps of but little 
use. Having traversed a narrow lane, and crossed 
several streets, she darted down a passage under 
an inn-yard, and soon found herself in a small 
square court. Onlv a few lights were seen, and 
those of a most flimsy character : they merely 
glittered like some star far distant from tis, ana 
5ien were carried away altogether. 

Without pausing or giving any intimation of 
her approach, she opened a door in one of the 
houses, and ascended some stairs immediately 
opposite. 

A short time afterwards, and all the lights in 
this dull court had been removed. 

The name by which this locality is designated 
it is not requisite to give ; suffice it to say that it 
is inhabited by a class of persons, many of whom 
live more by their wits than their work. In the 
daytime you may see several shabby-genteel- 
looking people loitering about the place, smoking 
pipes, and drinking foaming ale out of enormous 
pewter pots, which almost always adorn the 
area-railmgs of this locality. Several works of 
art, in the shape of pictorial illustrations of 
mangles, horses and carts, and cows, told the 
admiring wanderer that the respective inmates 
would be happy and willing to mangle his house- 
hold linen, remove it from one place to another, 
or supply him with " genuine milk from the 
cow : "— m the last- mentioned house there is a 
mouldy moss basket, containing three sallow- 
looking eggs, which have not been removed 
from thence within the memory of the •* oldest 
inhahitanf" 
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In the centre of the yard stands a ptunp which. 

fives forth a ihiny'green liquid^ which the inha- 
itants, very improperly ana incorrecUy , designate 
water. 

That quaint, old - fashioned, tnmhle - down 
house is the hairdresser's, in the window of 
which can he seen a faded red curtain and a 
few dusty clumps of hair, and curls nailed on 
to curious-shaped hlocks of wood* On a Sunday 
morning he does more husiness than on any 
other day of the week. 

Crowds of mustachioed foreigners, who locate 
here, patronize him, and eagerly seek a place 
under his tonsorial thumb. That is the only 
corner of the court on which the sun shines, 
which accounts for the faded state of the red 
curtain ; and when it does fall on that house 
it causes the windows on the opposite side to 
glitter in its rays, although they are very dirty 
and old. 

You can never wander there hut tou see some 
dirty, squalid children, with rough uncombed 
hair, playing with the mud, and making uncouth 
antics and noises. What becomes of them is a 
question that it would be difficult to answer; 
ttiey never appear to grow, but always to be 
short in stature, untidv, and dirty. Every even- 
ing, about eiffht o'clock, several companies of the 
street organ-boys arrive, and enter a house situate 
at the farther comer ; some of them lodge in the 
same abode as the one into which Alice had just 
entered. 

But we are wandering from our subject. Let 
us return to her. On arriving at the top of the 
rickety stairs, which we left her ascendmg, she 
entered a small low room at the top of the house, 
through the windows of which the moon's rays 
were now attempting to fall. The wet and windy 
weather had, in a measure, subsided, and the 
moon, at intervals, also shone on the neighbour- 
hood, which appeared to be composed of low ill- 
built houses, with more chimneys than there was 
any occasion for. It was the first night since 
she had been there that she had attempted to 
survey the scene around her with any dUigence 
or notice. 

The kind words of Langham had sunk deep 
into her heart, and caused many and many a 
throe to vibrate in her swelling bosom ; and 
when she looked out, in the middle of the night, 
to the, now, clear sky, and saw the multitude of 
twinkling stars far away, she wondered, in her 
innocence, whether her guardians, whom she had 
always styled parents, could see her from above. 
And then she Imelt down by her worn-out bed, 
ana prayed a short but fervent prayer to the 
Maker 5f all good — thanking Him that she had 
found a friend below. Then sleep overtook her, 
wtary with toil. 

IV. 

ITpon the death of her supposed parents, Alice, 
by the advice of several of her neighbours, came 
to London, to endeavour to find an aunt, the 
only sister of Mrs. Churchill. Those endeavours, 
however, were fruitless; for, having foimd the 
address given, she discovered, to her dismay, 
that she had left that habitation for nearly five 
months, and the inhabitants of the locality could 
give no tidings of her whereabouts. Thereupon 
■he took the advice of an elderly woman, and 
located herself In Uie habitation in which we 
have introduced her to our readers, where she 



endeavoured to maintain herself by selling ftoWtiti 
and knitted cuffs in the streets. 

It was necessary to give the foregoing informa- 
tion, otherwise a blank would have been tmfilled 
in this girl's history. 

On the evening of the following day on whick 
she had been taken notice of by Ijangham, she 
proceeded to inquire the way to the address— 
which was neatly printed on the left-hand comer 
of the card— which Herbert had tendered her; 
which information was speedily given by an 
Anglo-Italian street-musician, wno had lodgings 
in the same house. 

Accordingly, about five o'clock, she started In 
the direction alluded to, and soon found herself 
stopping opposite a tall handsome house, in one 
of the fashionable streets leading out of Picca- 
dilly, which corresponded with the number on 
the card. It appeared to have been built some 
few years ago; for the quaint torch- extineuishers 
adorned the iron railings in front of tne door, 
and a carved gorgon's head grinned hideously 
from the centre thereof. 

She rang the bell timidly, and the door was 
speedily opened by a footman in livery, who had 
already been requested to admit Alice if she pre- 
sented herself. 

Herbert had become absolutely nervous as the 
time approached when she should call ; for the 
fact was, her extreme beauty had awakened the 
highest faculties of his mind ; and its peculiar 
character gave such a vivid colour to the adven- 
ture, that he listened eagerly for the announce- 
ment of her approach. 

In a short time the footman, opening the door, 
announced ** Alice Churchill," the name which 
had been given. 

She glanced timidly around, and her face met 
the gaze of Herbert, who was standing with his 
back to the fire, with his elbow leaning on the 
mantel- piece, smoking a cigar. He looked at her 
with admiration, till his face became crimson 
with blushes. 

** I have to thank you, sir," said she, " for 
your kindness yesterday, without which I should 
not have had enough to obtain my last night's 
lodging." 

" Beauteous girl," said Herbert, approaching 
her, when he took her hand in his, " 1 have con- 
ceived a passion for you which nothing but pos- 
session can ever satiate. Blame not me," he 
continued, " it is your charms— your beauty, 
your innocence — that have won my heart." 

Alice hung down her head, and blushed. 

** Pardon me," he again said ; " but I nete^, 
without flattery, beheld a face * so lovely, so 
divine,' as the one I now gaze on." Theti he 
gently raised her hand and impressed a kiss 
thereon, at the same time pointing to some gold 
that lay on the table. 

" You are not the first, sir," said Alice, "who 
has offered me gold, accompanied with that 
glance ; but my God, who has neter yet deserted 
me, has given me the power to comprehend its 
meaning." She raised her voice and body as she 
uttered the last words, and appeared perfectly 
majestic ; her eyes flashed with brightness ; and 
her form, so true to nature and yet so elegant, 
appeared convulsed as she spoke. Then she left 
the room abruptly, crossed the passage, and was 
shown out by the footman. 

Herbert trembled— he was stupified ; he could 
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fiot belittVe th&t a being poor and yirtuous existed. 
Hife «tyle of life had cast him mostly amongst the 
fr&iU aiid it seemed a deathblow to his creed, 
thai a poor floWet- girl fihotild refuse his charity 
tod shtm his glaace. 

{lb be concluded in ottr next) 



CONSUMPTION OF SMOKE. 
TaiBS can be no doubt that the nuisance arising 
from smoke is one of the greatest evils to which 
the inhabitants of l^rge manufacturing towns 
and cities arfe subjected. If we look to the 
nralBrguB reports made by "sanitary boards" 
and "medical accounts of health,** it will be 
found recorded that those persons who live in 
the dense ahd unwholesome atmosphere of 
Bitioky regionr. are, more or less, afflicted with 
disuses of the hings. The smoke nuisance is 
one that can and ought to be permanently 
abolished; for it entails frightful and almost 
mperceptiifh ravages on the general public 
health. In ordet, in sotiie degree, to remedy 
this cyil. Parliament^ in the year 1821, passed an 
act (commonly called Michael Angelo Taylor*? 
Act), ** allowing costs to prosecutorsl in ca^e of 
nuisance from steam-engine chimneys,'* &c. 
Since ^dkot. period, numerous inventions have 
been brought forward for carrying the intentions 
of the Legislature into effect, by ridding our vast 
metropolw, and the large manufacturing towns, 
of this great and growing evil. We know of 
but one plan, namely, ** Juckes* Patent Smoke 
Consuming Furnace,*' that can accomplish this 
most desirable object, and, at the same time, 
effect a saving to the parties using it;— on the 
latter score we are fully assured by several of the 
highly respectable persons who patronize this 
ingenious invention, that it effects a saving of 
from 40 to 60 per cent., besides giving immense 
advantage beyond the mere saving of fuel, inas- 
much as it effects a more regular supply of steam 
than any othet patent or ordinary furnace ; which 
is very desirable to the 'manufacturer^ the miller^ 
tnd the bt-ewer. The coals required for the sup- 
plying of " Juckes* Furnace** are small screenings, 
the refuse of the good coal. Thousands of tons 
of this description of coal are annually consumed 
at the Mouths of the different pits, in ordet to 
get tid of the vast accumulation, there being 
Httle or no demand for this sort. Now, by Juckes' 
intention, this refuse or rubbish is turned to a 
beneficial acoonnt, as may be seen by the 
Government having introdu6ed it into some of 
theif establishment'', via., the Mint, the Artesian 
Wells, and the Toi«rer of London. The Thames 
Tunnel and various large fltms ha ve it in operation . 
Atntfng the brewers we find Messrs. Trumah, 
Haabnty, and Co., Messrs. Elliott and Co. 
(i^hoae premises are adjacent to Buckingham 
Pakce), and Messrs. Thome and Co., Nine Elms. 
i*rice*g Candle Company have ten of Juckes* 
ftinUces in operation ; Messrs. Craven and Lucas 
(the sugar-refiners), Mr. Thomas Cubitt (the 
builder), and, altogether (we are informed), 200 
different firms, have studied their own interest 
ahd the public welfare by using this valuable 
discovcty ; and we expect to see, during the next 
year, nearly all the large London brewers 
adopting it, as it is no longer a matter of 
speculation, but a certainty of profit and public 
coQvenieBce. 



Now, the reader will naturally say, what does 
this grand invention (fcnsist of? — It is simply 
this; — The fire-grate is a series of bars forming 
an endless chain, passing over two drums (one 
at the front and the other at the back of the 
furnace) at the rate of about an inch per minute. 
The fuel when first introduced parts with the 
more volatile products, viz., smoke ; which is 
carried over the redhot fuel, at the back part 
of the furnace, and is thus made available to 
the support oi combustion, which is rendered 
still more complete by the admission of atmo- 
spheric air through each of the bars, by which 
oxygen gas is admitted sufficient fot the con- 
version of the whole of the incandescent mate- 
rials into gaseous products. No fufel iS wasted ; 
this is apparent from the entire absfencfe Of car- 
bon or smoke at the top of the chimney. The 
door is made to rise, and is regulatfed so as to 
give the requisite quantity of fuelj which is sup- 
plied by the hopper in front ; and the fire-bars 
clear themselves of clinker, and ate as clean in 
the evening as they wefe in the mornirig : thus 
saving the stoker a vast amount of trouble. Now 
that the advantages are so apparent, it id to be 
hoped the Government will no longer delay 
passing a general act, to compel parties using 
steam-engine furnaces to consume their own 
smoke, and thereby confer a blessing on the 
poor, who are obliged to live in the locality Of 
all large and profitable manufacturing establish- 
ments. 



HAnRT Vni.'s Three Questions. — King 
Henry VIII. having a month's mind to the abbot 
of Glastenburie's estate (who Ivas one of the 
richest abbots in England) sent for him to his 
court, and told him that, without he could re- 
solve him three questions, he should not escape 
with his life. The abbot, willing to get out of 
his clutches, promised his best endeavours. The 
King's questions were these : — First, Of what com- 
pass the world was about ? Secondly, How deep 
the sea was ? And, thirdly. What the King 
thought? The abbot desired some few days' 
respite, -^^rhich being granted, he returned home, 
but with intent never to see the King igaift, ibr 
he thought the questions impossible to bfe te- 
solved. This his grief coming at last to the eiits 
of his cook, he undertook, upon forfeiture of his 
life, to resolve these riddles, and to free his 
masteif ftom danger. The abbot willingly conde- 
scended. So the cook got on thef abbot's clothefe, 
and at the time appointed k ent to the court, and, 
being like the abbot in physiognomy, was taken 
by all the couttiers to be the same mdn. When 
he came before the King (omitting othet dr'6tiin- 
stance^), he thus resolved his thteC ^Uesticn^. 
]Pirst, Of what eomplass the world -Wrds about ? 
He said, " It was but twenty- fout hoUrs' jfcrufney, 
ftnd if a man i^ent as fast as the sUn, he might 
easily go it in that space.** The second, How 
deep the seai was ? He answered, ** Only it. 
stone's cast ; for throw a stone into the deepest 
place of it, and in time it will come to the 
bottom.** To the third, "which I conceive," 
saith he, ** your Majesty thinks the most difficult 
to resolve; but indeed it is the easies, that is, 
"What your Highness thinks ? I answer, ** That 
you think me to be the abbot of Glastonburie, 
when, indeed, I am but Jack, his cook." 
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town which lies 
along the waterside until we appioach the 
hoapital, theie is Bomething festire in the 
general appearance of the place ; a kind of pro- 
sperous stability in its aspect; an air of pleasantly 
and ituoucianci in itB population ; a sort of social 
ease iu its very position, between a pleasant park 
and a noble palace. You shall go into its dirtiest 
declivity of atreet or lane, into the meanest of 
it* legion amount of tea and coffee shops, and 
yon ^sll find feelings of humour and (ellowBhip 
pervade the lazy population. No doubt the " talk 
on travel" of the chief perambulators of the 
place, the geatlemen in blue coats and hob-nailed 
shoes, who live at ease after the storme of life, 
have partly produced the continents!, scampish, 
do-nothing sort of proceeding which chaiactfrizee 
Greenwich more even than the usual run of 
watering- places. Then there is a certain notion 
of revenue and opulence conveyed in the fact 
that part of the £UO,l}l}0 per annum (the funds 
of Uie hoapitalj must of necessity go into the 
pockets of the inhabilants. And then the glory 
of such an asylum for the defenders of their 
eountry located among them is reflected upon 
them ; and then the influx of visitors does the 
laM. These pleasure-seekers only do duty at tbe 
hospital, and then hurry off to the park, where 
they gain as much air and appetite, and as little 
vetdnre, as within any enclosure of two hundred 
aOTM of the like kind in Great Britain. Ai we 
have said, there are various ways of proceeding 
to Greenwich from the great metropolis, we may 
also mention that those who prefar the "rail" 
must bend their steps to the London-bridge ter- 
minus. The pedestrian will, however, pass on 
down tbe Borough-road until he srrives at St, 
George's Church. From this point he may con- 
tinue his ramble by two routes— that leading 
directly to the Bricklayers' Arms; or continue 
along the Boruugh-ioad until opposite the 
Elephant and Castle, when he must keep lo the 
left, and then, by following the high road, he 
will, after an hour and a halfs walk, Snd himself 
in Uie heart of Greenwich. Arrived here, the 
visitor generally makes for the hospital ut the 



ptA. Having introdnesd ouz rtaim 

tbe former place, we are now abou 
take a stroll in the latt«i— thatcockner 
field of fun and frolic, entwliile renowned 
foritsfair: aaannual joUiUcatioofbrdam- 
rels bom within heating of Bow bells, and 
'prentices ambitiom of broken patel, quite 
without its parallel. It is now shoni of 
its glories, and jet safBoiently prodnotiie 
of amusement to the coriou* in chaiacler. 
The individual who awaits his while-bait 
and hock at the " Trafalgar," ot tlie 
" Crownand Sceptre," will probaUy only 
Btroll under the shade of Uie broad and 
stately elms and chestnuts of the growth of 
centuries. The family party well providid 
with Insnriea in a snug basket, aaudy 

5acked, will find the mere asoent of One 
'ree-hill a provocative to mastication dm 
to be withstood : a ready,well-woro^atii 
at hand ; they ait around, a merry and i 
jovial group. But here are elegant ladiet 
scientific gnatlemen. Theae climb the I 

lenoe on wbiclL stands Tlamstwid-lumie | 
Observatory), study the windings of the 

e and once silvery Thames and iU forest 
of shipping, or disappear within the wooden I 
paiiings which surround the building, " on | 
astronomic gase intent." Some, however, will 
sic down on the summit of the hill by the side of 
that veteran gteybread who charRaa siipeno* I 
for tbe use of his tongue and taleacope, and | 
you shall find him a " sea-ssrpent" for duming 
and wisdom. He will spin you a yarp as long as 
his life, and as true as his invention can oempan, i 
uf all the naval engagements that ever wtrs in | 
his knowledge; at all of which he was, of course, 
present. T^e care he does not paauade yon 
that he shot De Buyter with liis own hand, or 
that ha has grappled with Paul Jonee. He i> 
moderate, indeed, if he confines himself, to Ae 
present century ; if he is only the very man in 
whose favour Nelson refused the draught of 
water, oi the first dressing of his wounds. 
These Greenwich pensioners are the life and soul 
of the spot. Their idiosyncrasies are marked ia 
broad lines of oddity, lliey people the locality 
with legends as pictuiesqne as lessing can mska 
them ; but, while firm Mlieveis in their own 
creations, they are arrant deapisers of the flhsof 
their brother tan. Well '. when yon are tired of 
these long ranges of the bow and bamacles, jm 
will perhaps try a scamper down the steep 
(especially if you have a fur companion), or buy 
a batch of bull's eyes and ballads tor the children. 
In another part of the park you will piobably 
observe a band oF frolicsome blades baiuaiBg a 
droll- faced veteran, whose expression, hau atoudi 
half sturdy, proves he is a match for them aD. 
Coins and crackers fly around him. and he opens 
his hand and shoulders bis cratch with equal 
alacrity ; jibes and ha'pence seem all the same 
to him. 'They bear him along with them to the 
inn, drown him with punch and porter, and leave 
him w his fate, as they ply their oars mralily in 
the direction of London- bridge, beating time ma 
baas chorus of commingled voices lo the poetic 
splash. Yonder, on the parched sward, sit an 
assemblage of nondescripts. At first you take 
them to be a party from the pdlace, anon jou 
place them in their true category. The ladies 
are lovely, attired d jualre ipingiti ( which means 
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nttt tmd Hij), in silks, iatina, and TelTeU, 
feathers, flowers, and lace. Yery thin shoes and 
pmk silk stockings prove them of cockney breed. 
Their Uaghter is of the loudest, for they are out 
upon s holiday — the ilita of the milHnen' saao- 
tnsries — an d they are proud of their boani, who 
aeem to be Woolwich men, and forgetful of the 
day's decline in the enjoyment of the present 
hour. But we question whether the nursery. 
maids and childroi have notthe chief property in 
^e park. The latter, like do^, "here, there, 
eveiTirhere, and nowhere," are the best topo- 
grapoerti of the placs, and flit, climb, and leap 
oTcr every broken hillock, slide into erery green 
d(ll,gwing, toss, and tumble round and upon each 
sinewy tree, a« if they were the boa&jide deniiens 
of the park., and lived upon gingerbread, apples. 
Bod cocoa-nuts. Modest lads and laases, dressed 
in their beat, middies swearing their worst, and 
loiterera of every description, from steady church- 
goers, who while away the periods between 
service adovm the smoothest avenue, to the 
teetotaller with his flask of brandy in his pocket, 
whereirilh to flavour his absurdity, fill up the 
amount of the sundry grouping ; apparently 



for, sure enough, we are in the midst of the herd. 
Some are sleepin)?, and others feeding &om the 
hands of astonished children; and are not all the 
little dean made happy by this first introduction 
to each other > Why does not some philai)' 
thropist from Westminster School or Kind's 
College now and then tie a cracker to the tails 
of the venison in the royal parks, to hint to them 
that they have not actually fallen npoQ the days 
of their currant-jeUy i Considering that it has, 
to confess the truth, but within the last few 
hours escaped from " Simmer^ Axe," is that not 
an interesting group, there, m interoourse with 
the most familiar fawn and conflding hind f How 
providently the young folks cater for the quadru- 
pedal tn'eakfast, while those veterans eround 
relate Ipassages of grini'ViiBged war, and hint 
their pasaton for the vreed — 

It would be difficult to conceive any human con- 
tact more interesting than that, every summei 
moment to be seen in Greenwich- park, where the 
child lisps forth its inquiries of distant shores and 



We steal a peep at his limning, and wonder 

liDw he has contrived to give su^ n smack of 
forest scenery to the too-civilized damps and 
glades of the suburban garden- park. Ah, yonder 
is One Tree-hill ; blighted vegetable, persecuted 
steep eminence — like all thy Kind, shppery and 
dangerous 1 The foreground is a sketch of the 
rear of the schools, where— by means of the an U- 
tbesis of the Flying DtilcAmarx, abaique doomed 
to perpetual BzajKeotion, a ship which shall never 
go down to the sea^—the young idea is taught 



scene presents itself! By the bow of Bi 

are reminded of our delightful English- ballnd- 

*Mbler (Mrs. Waylett)— 



olden times to those who have had experlenoe— 
generally — and dearly paid for— of both. 

(To be concluded >n our ntzt.) 

CLABCUEN. 

She was a pretty biry, 
In seenes of rarest beaun always tripping > 
Sporting with bkds and fioweis, 

And virgin honey from young bloBioms sipping. 

She was my ruardian angel. 
The rosy critic ofmy heart'e election, 

Whose purity alone 

And showed the culprit what was true perfection. 
THE PLAGIARIST. 

Crumble to dnst, thou aou'lleu skeleton. 

Clad in a patchwork garment not thine own! 

2aoh searching blist blows thy gay robe aside. 
And proves thy (reme to be aS withered bonr. 
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A CELAJPTER ON GHO&TS. 

** I look for ghosts — but none will force 
Tlieir Way to me ; 'tis falsely said 
That there was ever intercourse 
Between the living and thb dead." 

Wordsworth. 

Wkat a different earth do we i&habit from that 
on Which Our forefathers dwelt! The ante- 
diluvian worldf strode over by mammothS) 
preyed upon by the megatherion) and peopled 
oj the offdpring of the Sons of God» is a belter 
type of thd earth of Hotner, Herodotus, and 
FUto, than the hedged-in cornfields and 
measured hills of the present day. The globe 
was then enoireled by a wall which paled in the 
bodies of men, whilst their feathered thoughts 
soSred over the boundary ; it had a brink) and 
in the deep profound whioh it overhung, men's 
imaginations, eagle- winged, dived and flew, and 
brought home strange tales to their believing 
auditors. Beep caverns harboured giants; 
cloudlike birds cast their shadows upon the 
plains ; while far out at sea lay islands of bliss, 
the fair paradise of Atlantis or El Dorado 
sparkling with untold jewels. Where are they 
now ? The Fortunate Isles have lost the glory 
that spread a halo round them ; for who deems 
himself nearer to the golden age because he 
touches at the Canaries on his voyage to India ? 
Our only riddle is the rise of the Niger; the 
interior of New Holland, our only terra incognita ; 
and our sole mare incOffnitUmt the notth-west 
passage. But these are tame wondets, lions in 
leash ; we do not invest Mungo ^Atk ot the 
Captain of the Heola with divine attributes; no 
one fancies ihit the waters of the unknown river 
bubble up frottt hell's fotintains ; no strange and 
weird powi^ is supposed to guide the iceberg; 
nor do we Iftble Uiat a sttay pickpocket f^om 
Botany Bay has found the gardens of the 
Hesp6hd8i wUhin the circuit of the Blue 
Mountbitiii n HAt have we left to dream about? 
The oloUua ifd ho Idnge? the charioted Itrtants 
of the itth) htm im lie any mote bathe his 
glowing ttfdW Itt the bath of Thetis ; the rainbow 
has ceassa to b# thd ttlMienger of the gods^ and 
thunder is no longef theit awful toieS) Warning 
man of that which is to come. We hate the 
sun, which has been weighed and measured, but 
not understood ; we have the assemblage of the 
planets, the congregation of the stars, and the 
yet unshackled ministration of the winds :->such 
is the list of our ignorance. 

Nor is the empire of the imagination less 
bounded in its own proper creations than in 
those which were bestowed on it by the poor 
blind eyes of our ancestors. What has become 
of enchantresses, with their palaces of crystal and 
dungeons of palpable datkness ? What of fairies 
and their wantls ? What of Witchfts and their 
familiars? And, last, what of ghosts, with 
beckoning hands snd fleeting shapes, which 
quelled the soldiefs brave heart, and made the 
murderer disclose to the astonished noon the 
veiled work of midnight ? These* which were 
realitiefi to our forefathers, in Our wiser age, 

" Characterless, are grated 
To dosty nothing." 

Yet is it true that we do not believe in ghosts? 
There used to be several traditionary tSes re- 
peated, with their authorities^ enough to stagger 
us wh^ii we tonsigned them to that place where 



that is which << is aa though it had nartr been." 
But these are gone out of fashion. Bruiass 
dream has becoiUe a deception of his over-heated 
brain ; Lord Lyttelton's vision is called a cheat; 
and one by one these inhabitants of deserted 
houses, moonlight glades, misty mountain-tops, 
and midnight churchvards* have been ejected 
from their immemorial seats, and small thrill is 
felt when the dead majesty of Denmark blanches 
the cheek and imsettles the reason of his philo- 
sophic Son. 

But do none of us believe in ghosts ? H this 
question be read at noonday, when 

" Every little comer, nook, and hole 
Is penetrated with the intiolent light*' — 

at such a time derision is seated on the features 
of my reader. But let it be twelve at night in a 
lone house ; take up, I beseeoh you, thei story of 
the Bleeding Nun ; or of the Statue, to which 
the bridegroom gave the wedding ring* and siie 
came in the dead of night to cJAimliim, tall, 
white, and cold ; or of the Grandiire, who with 
shadowy form and breathless lips stood over the 
couch and kissed the foreheads of his sleeping 
grandchildren, and thus doomed them to their 
fated death ; and let all these details be assisted 
by solitude, flapping curtains, rushing wind, a 
long and dusky passage, a half-open door— Oh, 
then truly, another answer may be given, and 
many will request leave to sleep upon it, before 
they decide whether there be such a thhis as a 
ghost in the world, or out of the world, if that 
phraseology be more spiritual. What is the 
meaning of this feeling ? 

J*or my own part, I never saw a ghost except 
once in a dteam. I feared it in my sleep; I 
awokd trembling) and lights and the speech of 
others could hardly dissipate my fear. Some 
years ago t lost a friend, and a few months 
afterwards visited th§ house whet» I had last 
seen him* It was desstted) andi though in the 
midst of a bity, Itl vast halls and spabioUs apart- 
ments occasiohed the SatUd sgnse of loneliness as 
if it had been situated oh ah uninhabited heath. 
I walked Ihtough the taeant chambers by twi- 
light* and none sate 1 awi^eued the echoes of 
their pavement. I'he fHt mountains (visible 
fi-om the upper windows) had lost their tinge of 
sunset; the tranquil atmosphere grew leaden- 
coloured as the golden stars appeared in the 
Armament ; no wind ruffled the shrunk-up river 
whioh crawled lazily through the deepest channel 
of its wide and empty bed ; the chimes of the 
Ave Maria had ceased, and the bell hung moveless 
in the open belfry : beauty invfested a fettOSing 
world, and awd was inspired by beauty only. I 
walked ihi-ough the rooms filled with sensations 
of the most poignant gtief. He had betti there; 
his living frathe had been feiged by those W^, 
his breath had ihingled with that attooSj^iert, 
his stfep had bfeeh on those stonW^ I thought ;— 
the earth is a tomb, the gaudy sky a f atut^ W6 
but walking cotp^es. The wind rising iJi the 
east rushed through the open feaidtnent^, tiiaking 
them shake ;— methohght, I heard, t ffelt— I knew 
not what— but 1 ttembled. To nave Seen him 
but for a moment, I would have knelt tiUtil the 
stones had been worn by the itnpress. So I told 
myself, and so I knew a tnomeht after, but then 
I trembled, awe-struck and fearful. Wherefote? 
There is something beyond us of which we are 
ignorant. The sun drawing up ^e Tap<»ou8 air 
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mtkes a Voia» tod the irind fushes in to fill it* 
thus beyond our st^ul'd ken there is an empty 
spaee ; atid our hopes and fears, in gentle gales 
or terrific whirlwinds, occupy the vacuum ; and> 
if it does no MOre» it bestows on the feeling 
heart a belief that influences do exist to wateh 
and gnalrd us^ though they be impalpable to the 
coarser faculties. 

I have heard that, when Ooleridge was asked 
if he belieted in ghosts, he replied that he had 
8e«n tod many to put any trust in their reality; 
aiid ike person of the most lively imagination 
that I ever knew echoed this reply. But these 
were not real ghosts (pardon, unbelievers, my 
mode of speech) that they saw: they were 
shadows, phantoms unreal; that, while they 
appalled the senses^ yet carried no other fueling 
to the mind of others than delusion, and were 
viewed as we might view an optical deception 
which we see to be true with our eyes, and know 
to be faUe with our nnderstandings* I speak of 
other shapes. The returning bride, who claims 
the fidelity of her betrothed ; the murdered man 
who shakes to remorse the murderer's heart; 
ghosts that lift the curtains at the foot of your 
bed as the clock chimes one,-^who rise all pale 
and ghastly (torn the churchyard and haUnt their 
ancient abodes,— who, spoken to, reply, and 
whose Gold unearthly touch makes the hair stand 
stark upon the head: the true, old-fashioned, 
foretelling, flitting, gliding ghost, — who has seen 
inch a one ? 

I have known two persons who at broad day- 
light have owned that they believed in ghosts, 
for that they hvid seen one. One of these was an 
Englishman, and the other an Italian. The 
former had lost a friend he dearly loved, who 
for awhile appeared to him nightly, gently 
stroking his cheek and spreading a serene calm 
over his mind. He did not fear the appearance, 
although he was somewhat awe-stricken as each 
night it glided into his chamber, and, 



it 



Fonsi del letto in su la iponda manea.' 



This visitation continued for several weeks, 
when by some accident he altered his residence, 
and then he saw it no more. Such a tale may 
easily be explained away; — but several years 
had passed, and he, a man of strong and virile 
intellect, said that *' he had seen a ghost." 

The Italian was a noble, a soldier, and by no 
means addicted to superstition; he had served 
in Napoleon's armies »om early youth, and had 
been to Eussla, had fought and bled, and been 
l^'BWarded, and he tmhesitatingly, and with deep 
belief, recounted his Story. 

This chevalier, a young and (somewhat a 
tdiraculous incident) a gallant Italian, was 
engaged in a duel with a brother officer, and 
irouhded him in the arm. The subject of the 
duel was frivolous ; and, distressed therefbre at 
its consequences, he attended on his youthful 
adv^ary during his Consequent illness, so that 
when the latter recovered they became firm and 
nesjf fHends. They were quartered together 
at Milan, where the youth fell desperately in 
love with the wife of a musician, who disdained 
his passion, so that it preyed on his spirits and 
Ws health ; he absented himself from all amuse- 
ments, avoided all his brother officers, and his 
only consolation was to pour his lovesick plaints 
mto tiie ear df the chevalier, who strove in vain 



to inspire him either with indi&renoe towarda 
the fair disdains, or to inculcate lessons of 
fortitude and heroism. As d last resource he 
urged him to ask leave of absence ; and to seeki 
eimer in change of scene or the amusement of 
hunting, some diversion to his passion^ One 
evening the youth came to the ohevalier an4 
said, ** Well, liiave asked leave of absence^ and 
ank to have it early to-morrow 4noming, so lend 
me your fowling-piece and oartridges, for I shall 
go to hunt for a fortnight/' The enevalier gave 
him what he asked \ among the shot there were 
a few bullets. '* I will take these also," said the 
youth, ** to secure myself against the attack of 
any wolf, for I mean to bury myself in the woods." 

Although he had obtained that for which he 
came, the youth still lingered* He tidked of the 
eruelty of his lady, lamented that she would not 
even permit him a hopeless attendance, but that 
she inexorably banished him from her sighti 
"so that," said he, "I have no hope but in 
oblivion*" At length he rose to depart* He 
took the chevalier's hand and said, " You will 
see her to^morroW, you will speak to her, and 
hear her speak ; tell her, I entreat you, that our 
conversation tO-night has been eonceming her* 
and that her name Was the last that I spoke/' 
" Yes, yes," cried the chevalier, " I will say any- 
thing you please ; but you must not talk of her 
any more, you must forget her.** The youth 
embraced his friend With warmth ; but the latter 
saw nothing more in it than the effects of his 
affection, combined with his nielancholy at 
absenting himself from his mistress, whose name, 
joined to a tender farewell, was the last sound 
that he uttered. 

When the chevalier was on guard that night, 
he heard the report of a gun. He was at iirst 
troubled and agitated by it, but afterwards 
thought no more of it, and, when relieved from 
guard, went to bed, although he passed a restless, 
sleepless night. Early in the morning some one 
knocked at his door. It was a soldier, who said 
that he had got the young officer's leave of ab- 
sence, and had taken it to his house ; a servant 
had admitted him, and he had gone up stairs, 
but the room-door of the officer was locked, and 
no one answered to his knocking, but something 
oozed through from under the door that looked 
like blood. The chevalier, agitated and fri^t^ 
ened at this account, hurried to his friend's 
house, burst open the door, and ^Uhd him 
stretched on the ground— he had blown out his 
brains, and the body lay a headless trunk, cold 
and stiff. 

The shock and grief which the chevalier e^pe^ 
rienced in consequence of this catastrophe pro- 
duced a fever which lasted for some days. When 
he got well, he obtained leave of Absence, and 
went into the country to try to divert his mind. 
One evening, at moonlight, he was returning 
home hotA a walk, and passed through a lane 
with a hedge on both sides, so high that he could 
not see over them. The night was balmy ; the 
bushes gleamed with fireflies, brighter than the 
stars which the moon had veiled with her silver 
light. Suddenly he heard a rustling near him, 
and the figure of his friend issued from the hedge 
and stood before him, mutilated as he had seen 
him after his death. This figure he saw several 
times, always in the same place. It was im- 
palpable to the touch, motionless, except in its 
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adrance, and made no sign when it was ad- 
dressed. Once the cheyalier took a friend with 
him to the spot. The same rustling was heard, 
the same shadow stepped forth, his companion 
fled in horror, but the chevalier staid, vainly 
endeavouring to discover what called his friend 
from his quiet tomb, and if any act of his might 
give repose to the restless shade* 

Such are my two stories ; and I record them the 
more willingly, since they occurred to men, and 
to individuals distinguished, the one for courage 
and the other for sagacity. I will conclude my 
** modem instances" wim the story told by M. 
G. Lewis, not probably so authentic as these, but 
perhaps more amusmg. I relate it as nearly as 
possible in his own words. 

** A gentleman journeying towards the house 
of a friend, who lived on the skirts of an ex- 
tensive forest in the east of Germany, lost his 
way. He wandered for some time among the 
trees, when he saw a light at a distance. On 
approaching it he was surprised to observe that 
it proceeded from the interior of a ruined mo- 
nastery. Before he knocked at the gate he 
thought it proper to look through the window. 
He saw a number of cats assembled round a small 
grave, four of whom were at that moment letting 
down a coffin with a crown upon it. The gentle- 
man, startled at this unusual sight, and imagin- 
ing that he had arrived at the retreats of fiends 
or witches, mounted his horse and rode away 
with the utmost precipitation. He arrived. at 
his friend's house at a late hour, who sat up 
waiting for him. On his arrival his friend ques • 
tioned him as to the cause of the traces of agita- 
tion visible in his face. He began to recount his 
adventures after much hesitation, knowing that 
it was scarcely possible that his friend should 
give faith to bis relation. No sooner had he 
mentioned the coffin with the crown upon it, 
than his friend's cat, who seemed to have been 
lying asleep before the fire, leaped up, crying 
out, 'Then I am king of the cats;' and then 
scrambled up the chimney) and was never seen 
more." 



THE COMFORTER. 
The great philosopher, Clitophilus, was one 
day in company with a female friend, who was 
in the utmost affliction, and who had very good 
reason to be so. 

*' Madam," said he to her, *' the Queen of 
England, the daughter of our great Henry, was 
as unfortunate as you. She was almost drowned 
in crossing our narrow channel, and she saw 
her royal husband perish on the scaffold." 

" I am very sorry for her," said the lady ; and 
she began to weep at her own misfortunes. 

** But," said Clitophilus, *• think of Mary 
Stuart: she loved, very honourably, a most 
noble musician, who sang the finest tenor in the 
world. Her husband kiUed her musician before 
her very eyes ; and afterwards, her good friend 
and good relation, Queen Elizabeth, who first 
kept her in prison eighteen years, contrived to 
have her beheaded on a scaffold covered with the 
finest black ! " 

** That was very cruel," answered the lady ; 
and she sank back into her melancholy as be- 
fore. 

*• You have heard, perhaps, of the beautiful 



Joan of Naples*" aaid the con^orter. She was 
seized, you Know, and strangled } " 

*' I have a confused remembrance of it," said 
the lady. 

**1 must tell you," added the philosopher, 
** of the adventures of a queen, who was de- 
throned in my time, after supper, and who died 
on a desert island." 

" I know the whole story," she replied. 

" Well, then, how can you think of being so 
miserable, when so manv queens and great 
ladies have been miserable before you ? llunk 
of Hecuba ! — think of Niobe ? " 

" Ah ! " said the lady, " if I had Uved in their 
time, or in the time of those beautiful princesses 
of whom you speak, and if, to comfort them^ 
you had told them my grl^, do you think 
they would have listened to you ? " 

The next day the philosopher lost his only 
son, and, he was at the very point of death 
with affliction. The lady got a list made out of 
all the kings who had lost their children, and 
carried it to the philosopher. He read it — found 
the list to be very accurate, and did not weep the 
less. Three months afterwards, they met again, 
and were quite astonished to find themselves so 
gay. They resolved immediately to erect a 
beautiful statute to Time, and ordered this in- 
scription to be put upon it : — ** To the Com- 

PORTER." 

" THE CLARET. COLOURED CARRIAGE." 

BY A CONTEMPLATIVE GENTLEMAN. 

Do you observe that barouche with claret- 
coloiired panels and lining, drawn by two large 
bays, with an elderly gentleman on the back 
seat, clothed in deep mourning ? As he turns 
his face this way, it wears a cast of sadness. 
Two months ago, that carriage contained one of 
the loveliest girls that ever graced the ring of 
Hyde-park on an afternoon drive. She was 
always arrayed in simple white, with a neat 
cottage bonnet and green veil. (What a pity 
the ladies should have given up the pretty, fasci- 
nating cottage ! nothing was ever so becoming 
to a pretty face !) She sat upon the forward 
seat, with her face to her father. Such a face 
as hers, angels must wear ! It was lovely be- 
yond description. Raphael would have thrown 
aside his pencil before her in despair. Her eyes 
were large, black, and lustrous. All her soul 
beamed in them when she spoke to her parent. 
Tenderness, passion, love, devotion, and each 
and every gentler quality, that make woman 
ethereal and heavenly above man, dwelt in them, 
and played in a bnUiant smile upon her lips. 
Every evening, for three weeks, she rode past; 
and every evening she was the same briUiant 
and beautiful creation. The sound of her carriage 
wheels were at length looked for by me with habi- 
tual expectation. One evening I sought in vain 
for her lovely face among the throng of carriages. 
Twilight was lost in night, and I had seen neiUier 
the claret barouche nor the object of my solicitude. 
Two weeks passed away, and, with slower motion, 
the long-looked for barouche came in sight. The 
father and daughter were in it. She sat upon 
the back seat ; but oh, how changed ! Her pale 
and sunken cheek leaned upon his shoulder, 
while with tender parental anxiety he supported 
her drooping form. She had been ill, and, no 
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doubt, was now taking the air for the first time. 
Poor girl, she was but the shadow of her former 
self. Two more evenings they passed, and she 
seemed weaker each day. The third, the fourth, 
and the fifth eyenings, the claret-coloured 
barouche was withdrawn from the gay cavalcade. 
The sixth, there appeared a long line of carriages 
proceeding at that slow pace which indicates a 
funeral procession. A hearse, covered with a 
pall, and decorated with black plumes, came 
first ; then slowly behind it, the claret-coloured 
carriage. It contained the gentleman we have 
seen in it this evening. He was in deep mourn- 
ing, his faoe buried in a white kerchief. He 
▼as alone in the barouche. His daughter was 
beneath that pall. He was following her to the 
pave ! There is a sad tale, and full of strange 
interest, I have since learned of her. I may tell 
it you in some still, twihght hour. 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN FOR APRIL. 

BY O. H. F. OLENNT. 

OW is the time to dig up the 
flower- beds and borders be- 
tween herbaceous plants and 
bulbs, if not done last month. 
Pot carnations and piccotees. 
Dahlias may be planted di- 
rectly, and seed sowed if 
required. Take care that 
tulips are protected from 
frost, as the least check will injure the bloom. 
Stir the earth between ranunculuses, and close it 
about the roots. Take cuttings from petunias, 
heliotropes, verbenas, salvias, geraniums, hy- 
drangeas, fuchsias, and other quickly-growing 
subjects ; they are all readily struck under a 
baadglass with a little bottom heat. Potted 
plants should be cleared of their decayed 
leaves, the surface earth removed and fresh 
added ; when the pots are too full of roots they 
should be shifted to pots of larger size. Plant 
out perennials and biennials, such as wallflowers, 
sweetwilliams, canterbury bells, hollyhocks, 
seedling border polyanthuses, two-year stocks, 
and dwarf and tall rockets, where they are to 
remain, if not done in autumn. Protect hya- 
cinths in bloom from sun and rain. Stir the 
earth between tulips as soon as they are fairly 
through the ground, also protect from sun and 
rain. Auriculas must be protected from r&in, 
sun, and cold winds, as the slightest check will 
spoil the blooms. Sow hardy annuals at the 
beginning of the month, and all the border sorts 
may be sowed at the end of it. Tender annuals 
may be, sown in a slight hotbed, under hand- 
glasses. Mignionette may be sown in pots and 
boxes for planting out. Hardy annuals which 
have been wintered in frames may be planted 
towards the end of the month. Prune roses, if 
not done before. 

Boasting.—" My friend, the Duke of Great 
Body !" will, it is to be presumed, make a dupe 
of Nobody ! It is a violation not only of fashion, 
bnt of conmion decency, to display your Amities 
before strangers. " My carriage and four — My 
nx servants — My country-house," &c. &c. is 
Bithopayate all over* 



THE POACHER. 
An Oriffinal Tale, fotmded on FcuU* 

BY BEPPO. 

To WA&DS the dose of the last century there dwelt 
in the east of England a farm labourer, named 
Joseph Potter, who, with his wife and three 
children, oooi^>ied a cottage in the village of F — . 

Joe was sober and industrious; and, though 
he maintained his aged parents— who, together 
with his own family, depended solely upon him— 
he always made a practice of saving a small sum 
from his weekly earnings. And it was lucky for 
him that he did ; for the farmer for whom he 
worked, having had his farm buildings burnt to 
the ground by an incendiary, was compelled to 
sell the remaining stock and withdraw from the 
jHremises. Thus was our hero thrown upon his 
own resources ; and in the interval he tried, but 
in vain, to obtain employment. 

At the end of the first month, Joe found him- 
self with but one single shilling to provide for 
the following Sunday. That day was a sad one 
to this once happy family. Monday dawned, 
and with the remains of the fare they had on 
Sunday, and some bread which the neighbours 
gave them, they appeased their hunger. At an 
early hour Joe left the house, and, when he 
returned, gave his wife a few coppers which he 
had obtained by pawning his best hat. Tuesday 
came : again Joe left the house ; but all his en- 
deavours were of no avail. It was late ere he 
approached home, and, when he entered, the 
children, awakened by the noise, got up and 
clamorously asked for bread. His wife, poor 
creature, saw he was sad, and asked no ques- 
tions. He sat down and buried his face in his 
hands. The children grew more noisy, and he 
was about to strike one, annoyed by its importu- 
nities, when, recollecting himself, he agam sat 
down and asked for food: he had tasted none 
that day. His wife told him there was none in 
the house, and she had spent the last penny in 
the morning. 

All at once his face brightened; he approached 
and took down his double-barrelled gun ; having 
examined it, he left the house, and, passing 
through the village, proceeded towards a wood, 

the property of Sir . The moon, before 

somewhat obscure, now emerged from behind a 
pile of clouds, and, as he entered the copse, 
was of much service to him by enabling him to 
advance without entangling himself among the 
brushwood. He had not advanced many hun- 
dred yards when a rabbit sprane from almost 
beneath his feet. He took aim, nred, and shot 
the animal dead. He immediately picked it up 
and retraced his steps, when he perceived a man, 
whom he knew to be the keeper, advancing to- 
wards him. *' Hullo ! ** said the man, '* what are 
you at there, eh ? and what are you carrying ? " 

Joe knew him, so he answered, " Tom, you'd 
better leave me alone ; keep off, or something will 
happen." 

•* Oh," returned the other, " it's you, is it, 
Joe ? And who do you suppose you are talking 
to? and what would my master say? No, no, 
that game won't do." As he spoke he advanced 
and stood within a few feet of Joe. 

*< Keep off/' said the latter again. The other 
did not speak, but took another step forward. 
Joe levelled his gun as a third time he said, 
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'' Ke^ off, or TVL Are '* (for the second barrel was 
loaded). The other made no answer, but, grasp- 
ing his stick, sprang forward and, before Joe 
could pull the trigger, dealt him such a blow 
upon the head thathe fell stunned to the ground, 
at the same time letting his gun fall, which, ex- 
ploding from the concussion, lodged its eontenta 
in th^ body of the unfortunate keeper. 

Recoyer^le from the effects of the blow, Joe, 
bewildered, looked around him and pereeiTed 
tiie dyhig keener upon the grass. He then at 
once recolleotea the souffle between them, and, 
kneeling by the side of his foe, tore open his 
coat and undid his neckerchief, that they might 
not hinder his breathing. The dying man, thus 
reliered, opened his eyes, and, seeing Joe, ejacu- 
lated, in a feeble voice, " Water! water! " With 
incredible alacrity, Joe bounded towards a neigh- 
bouring brook, and, half filling his hat, returned 
and poured the liquid down the poor fellow's 
throat, for which he appeared truly grateful. 
He then attempted to walk, but failed, and again 
sank down, tearing up the ground in agony. At 
length, quite fatigued, he became quiet; his 
hands grew cold, a perspiration appeared on his 
forehead, iroth was emitted from his mouth, a 
film overspread his eyes, and the faithful servant 
— the victim, not of justice, but of a perfidious 
law, which employed him to watch property, by 
right, belonging to all— a man upon whom de- 
volved the office of an affectionate husband, a 
kind father, a dutiful son, and a sincere brother — 
had passed, by a violent death, to ** that bourn 
whence no travellers return." 

And here the curtain might be drawn, only 
mytask of writing truth is not finished. 

Who shall describe the torture of Joe's mind 
upon quitting the scene I have attempted to de- 
lineate ! He rushed from the spot, leaped over 
every obstacle until he reached home, and then, 
without saying a word to his wife, who had sat 
up for him, proceeded to bed — but not to sleep— 
a rack to anguish and despair. 

The next morning the missing keeper was dis- 
covered, apparently murdered; footmarks were 
traced to Joe's dwelling, who was taken into 
custody. The coroner, and then the magistrates, 
upon the evidence which vr as raked up, commit- 
ted him for trial. At the assizes he was found 
guilty of " wilful murder," and sentenced to be 
executed. 

The day before his execution, his friends and 
relations came to him for the last time. He told 
them of the whole affair, and of his innocence. 
The last who remained were his aged parents; 
and, as they shook him by the hand, they said 
they were convinced of his innocence. Oh, what 
a blessed affirmation ! His wife, unable to sus- 
tain her courage, would not come ; but so great 
was her excitement, that in the night she was 
thrown into premature confinement, and expired 
in the aiCt of bringing into the world a stilfbom 
child. The next day Joseph Potter underwent 
the extreme sentence of the law, and died with 
a prayer on his lips, sacrificed to circumstantial 
evidence. 

His parents and his children were taken to 
one roof— the union workhouse: thus consum- 
mating the effects of attempting to obtain a 
living by the act of poaching. 

Is th», one may justly inquire, a Christian 
country in the ninteenth centiuy ? 



THH eOLD IKBMON. 
Dedicated to the << CtUiftfrnian CfufritiOmts.** 

BT TOUNQ OHBBTWOOD. 

" They're mine ! all mine !" quoth the Gold Demon, 

with a shout of fiendish pride, 
*' All slaTe for gold, both the young and eld, nor 

reek for aught beside ; 
My throne is firm, and my peeft are tme, uuk mj 

peoply witdly levt ; 
*Twill ne'er be my fate to abdicate* all paasioM I 

rt ign above. 
Shout hu9«a ! for the glorious da^i^ gold; sho^t 

hussa ! for 'tis bright to see ! 
For my treasures I ask but the hear^' warm blood 

'stiU'd drop by drop for me I" 

Mark the sempstress, pale, weak, starved, and wan, 

ply the busy, wapton thread ; 
What a pittance she gains, for her earnest p«im, to 

gather her daily oread ! 
And yet she drags on, 'twixt life and death, for she 

works with a will for gold ; 
Her garments decrease, each piece by piece, and her 

vigour at length is sold. 
But deaf am I to her piteous cry, I heed not, my 

sport is she ! 
Consumption seizes her worn-out frame, she sorrows, 

she dies for me ! 

The father leads forth his trembling child, the priest 
by the altar stands ; 

'Tis a sickening sight, those hairs of white, ^d age 
and youth joined hands ! 

The dotard clasps his beauteous bride, tears ^aiver 
upon her cheek, 

She's bought with a price, a sacrifice, 'tis a death- 
pause and a shriek ! 

But the deed is done, the man is nought, in the bar- 
gain each must agree ; 

'Tis not to a man, but the Gold Demon, she's lost, 
she's sold to mb! 

Note well that wretch in the felon's gaol o'erladen 

with pond'rous gyves, 
Doom'd is his life, he has used the knife in wrestmg 

others* lives ; 
Souls he has sent to their re8tiBg-i>laee in the still 

mid-hour of night ! 
He has stealthily sought, and in blood he has bought 

me, and dragg'd me forth to light ! 
Heavily toUeth the funeral bell, he cannot, he may 

not flee ; 
He loves, but his passion I care not for, he 's barter'd 

his soul to me ! 

At the brink of the grave aqb tetters by, still clutch- 
ing his well-stored bags ! 

He gloats with delight on the sparkling sight, for 
MB dons his wretched rags ! 

I supply the place of sire, wife, and child ; kith, Ids, 
all are lost for gold ! 

Tet useless I lie, till he loathsomely die — despised, 
decrepit, and cold ! 

My power is o'er him, and I rule over all ; a tyraat, 
my boast to be ; 

What care I for monarehs ? What earo I for kings ? 
they must tremble and bow to mb ! 

*' Not one can escape'." quo^ the Qold Pem<ui| 

with a laugh of hideous pride, 
" All slave for gold, both the young and old, nor 

reck for aught beside ; 
My throne is irm, and my peers are tr^e, and my 

people wildly love ; 
'Twill ne'er be my feite to abdicate, all passioas 1 

reign above. 
Shout husza f for the glorious dazzling gold ; shout 

huzza ! for 'tis bright to see ! 
And thousands of mortals theii hearts' bstl Uood 

shed drop by drop for mbP 
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POPULAR PASTIMES. 

Answer to Charadicql Epitaph in oy^ la^t^ hy Ma- 
zeppa. — Witless. 

S(Mi9ni to Ftuit miffmatiMlly ^9pr4t80^^ hy 
9lw9y^-^\' ApriCljppu %. P^w; 8. Qrap^i i. 
?liWfi(^)i a. Qpp8e|ipr?yj ^. (L^w) W^U^Ht (xnea); 
7, P^ne^ple J ^. phes(s)i)ut (t\m) ; ?. PapMi9ni p. 

Wfi goo4 fpr ^qt^li^g ; C lp?Qav^e t^ere are s^n^f ti4y 
fopo#et<^« ^i^ it. 

CONUNpaUMS, BY G» M. y. GLENNY. 

1. "Wl^at Sftldiqr cuTtaile4 YriU l)«Qqme a winged 

monster ? 

2. What part of % ship beU^aded will become a tree ? 

3. What vegetable beheaded will become a malt 
liquor ? 

4. What quadruped curtailed and transposed will 
become a kind of fruit ? 

5. What animal inverted will become a sailor ? 

6. What fish curtailed will become a vehicle ? 

CHABADEg, BY C. B. 

1. My first is frequently seen on the doors of bank- 
ers and merchants' counting-houses ; my second is 
the name of a celebrated comic singer curtailed ; my 
third, fourth, and fifth, united, form the title of a 
defunct Irish newspaper ; and my whole is a royal 
pj^eant. 

2. My first and second, united, forip a fluid ; my 
third is a game of chance ; and my ^hole is a place 
where a celebrated battle was once fought. 

ENIGMA, BY G. M. P. GLENNY. 

My whole is a hardy annual, and composed of 
twenty-two letters :— My 1, 10, 17, 15, 21, 11, and 1, 
2, 7, 18, 20, 19, 13, are towns ; my 19, 3, 16, and 13, 
9, 11, 1, 6, 3, 8, are cities ; my 3, 4, 21, 11, and 6, 

15. 18, 19, 7, are animals; my 1, 7, 14, 11, .19, and 5, 
2, 13, 1, 6, 8, are birds ; my 17, 12, 7, 2, 18, and 17. 
IQ, 20, 3, 19, 18, are fish; my 1, 2, 3, 22, 19, and 3, 
10, 22, 1, 2, 17, 16, 19, 7, are boroughs ; my 12, 21, 
7, 18, and 15, 19, 22, 18, are wines ; my 2, 8, 15, an4 
5, 3, 16, are insects ; my 7, 6, 17, 19, and 1, IQ, 7, 11. 
14, 15, 9, 6, 8, are flowers ; my 15, 4, 11, and 1, 6, 12, 

12. 19, 7, are metals; my 7, 10, 12, 19, and 6, 14, 15, 
are grains; my 2, 12, 12, 3, 19, and 12, 19, 10, 7, are 
fruits ; my 15, 19, 11, and 8, 9, 11, 19, are numbers ; 
my 10, 8, 11, 19, and 20, 2, 7, 16, are women's Chris- 
tian names; my 2, 7, 10, 7, 14, 15, and 2, 13, 12, 17, 
ai# maunt?^ps ; my ?0, 9, 3, J5, 6, 8, and 6, 12, 4, 19, 
are poets ; my 11, 19, 7, 6, and 1, 21, 8, 17, 15, 2, 
U, 18, 4, 11, 19, are Roman emperors ; my 12, 21, 
1«, 2, 15, 6, and 12, 19, 10, are vegetables ; my 14, 18, 
19, and 1, 21^ 3, 13, 4, U, 10, are goddesses. 

TBANgPOaXTIONS, BY GUWJYBH. 

1. What poet*8 name beheaded and curtailed wiU 
WBa§ an animal ? 

2. ^at poet's name beheaded and curtailed wiH 
Wmf aft insect ? 

3. What meal depriyed of a letter will name a 
number ? 

1 What eleB^ent eurtailed will name a tree ? 

5. What animal exchanging a letter become^ 
aHQtlui \ 

6. What colpijur beheaded will name a useM finid ? 



lOSOELULNBOUS BPABINda, 
An Irish £oi|o.»<i-BeMit^ and gaiet]^ inl, 
wine, aqd worth, made that da/s dlsner tiiie 
moist oharmtng of domestio oonviTialitipi ; and it 
was sueeeeded by many equally deltghtM» The 
ouitom was (when &e elments wa»a |flro- 
pitious), after the semoyal oi the oloth^ to ^njay 
the dessert and wine, ul firetoa^ in the poftioe. 
One of the pastimes <m su(4i oeeasiena waa the 
remarkable eeho, mentioned eaily in Qiu? atarjTt 
and which t}ie teetoi oalled his oracle, tha mo^ 
of consulting it being to frame the qnesttofi 
so that the last word or syllable would \m a 
plausible an$wer, on tl\e plan of the well -known 
dialogue of Erasmus. ** How you skaU heftr> 
Mr. Yivyan, how well our Euho undeiatandt Ibe 
state of Ireland.^' Then he proof eded ta eat«- 
ehise the nymph as follows, taking cara to pa^ 
nounce the final werds of eaoh Bentenoe ixi a 
sufficiently loud tone :-«What is th« chief aourte 
of the evils of Ireland ^ Eoho : Land.->-Wka%(s 
the state of Munster ? Stir.-* What ara Uioy 
doing in Connaught? Naught. — Why don't 
they reclaim their morasses } At8es.-^hdnld 
we not excite them to industry ? Try.-^Iniorm 
us what the derivation of Erin is > Erinnys,-*- 
Then the curate, with his stentorian lungs, pro- 
posed the following interrogatc^ies, ^aped with 
a view to show that the Echo waa of his way of 
thinking. What would you give the CathoUea ? 
Licks. — Who best deserves a fat reetcwry } 
Tory ? — But t>.e Eeho answered questions of 
another kind equally to the satisfaction of the 
company ; for, on being asked, ** In what wine 
shall we drink the health of Colonel Babaao ? " 
the airy tongue replied, with the same prompti- 
titude and sharp distinctness — " Saok/'»— JIfy 
Uncle the Curate, 

Custom. — When railways were first estab- 
lished every living being gazed at a passing train 
with astonishment and fear ; ploughmen held 
their breath ; the loose horse galloped from it, 
and then, suddenly stoppins, turned round, 
stared at it, and at last snorted aloud. But tke 
'* nine days' wonder" soon came to an end. As 
the train now flies through our verdant fields, 
the cattle grazing on each side do not even raise 
their heads to look at it ; the timid sheep feavait 
no more than the wind ; indeed, the hen par- 
tridge, running with hes. brood akmg the em- 
bankment of a deep cutting, does not now eyen 
crouch as it passes close by her. It is the same 
with mankind. On entering a railway station 
we merely mutter to the olerk where we want to 
to go— say, ** How much?" sees him hoviaon- 
tally poke a card into a little machine that 
pinches it— receive our ticket-^-take our plaee#— 
read our newspaper^^^on reaehing our terminus 
drive away perfeetly eareless of all or of any one 
of the innumerable arrangements neeeesanr fi)r 
the astonishing luxury we have enjoyeo.^^— 
Quarterly Review, 

Juvenile DBPn4yiTT,*-It is manifest that the 
attention of the public has becoi of late yeut, in 
an especial manner, directed to this subject, from 
the fact that so many penitentiaries have been, 
more or less recently, established for the refturma- 
tion of juvenile offenders, some of which are sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, while others 
are maintained by Government. To depreeiaite 
the value of such institutions is not my intei»tion 
for a vacmiexit* They are, I betio^, aoadiicted 
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with gnat idulity, and, in mAny instanoM, hare 
aafiwered the charitable purpoaes with a TieW to 
which they were founded. They are public ac- 
knowlbedgmenta of the exiatence of an evil which 
th^y attratpt to remedy. Yet, if the exertions of 
Christian benerolence are to be confined simply 
to the refcffmation of juyenile culprits, it may 
with justioe be remarked, that such charity is at 
least defective— na^, further than that, that it is 
ahoit-sighted, and inadyertently omits a yet more 
momentous and more obvious duty. It will be 
allow^ to be a matter of more importance, to 
remove the cause of evils than to remed;|r evils 
when they have transpired; a prevention is 

.always preferable to a cure. The disposition 
obs^vable at the present day, to adopt remedial 
rather than preventive measures, is explained by 
the consideration, which is imdoubtedly true, 
that mai^und are generally much more easily 
excited to action by their feelings than by their 
judgment. The sympathies are not enlisted till 
the half-starved . demoralized ciiminal stands 
prominently before the eyes in all the squalid 
misery of vice ; and then commiseration is busy 
in attempts to rescue the youthful victim from 
tiie consequences of his depraved habits. It is 
surely the greater mercy to prevent the acqui* 
sition of such habits in the first instance. It is 
the wiser course, not to let the wound be infiicted, 
and then attempt to heal it ; but rather to strangle 
the serpent, which lies bloated with venom in 
secret ambush by the very cradle of childhood, 
before the poisoned fang is implanted, although 
such a deed may require the powerful grasp of a 

' Hercules. It is ' not enough to ** sool^h the 

• snake," we must kill it. One reason why the 
efforts of charitable individuals are, t^ a large 
extent, thus in some measure misapplied, is, 
unquestionably, ignorance or misappri^ension of 
the real cause or causes to which the large 

• growth of juvenile vice is attributable. If a 
, cause be assigned for the evil coijaplained of, it 

lies for the most part upon the surface: the 
eause which produces that more immediate cause 
is left imsought : the entire series of connected 
■ causes is not explored, till at last the root of the 
mischief is found. It was well observed on this 
subject by Lord Ashley, in a speech delivered in 
the House of Commons, in Pebruary, 1843, that 

• ** llie country was weary of mere palliatives, 
schemes of prison discipline, and so forth ; the 
evil was wider and deeper than could be reached 
by mere corrective processes, and, if not grappled 
with, we might anticipate in twenty years a 
general convulsion and displacement of the whole 
system of society. There could be neither com- 
fort nor peace, but in a virtuous and religious 
X>eople." Without, therefore, at all underrating 
the necessity of remedial plans to meet the 
urgency of the present crisis, I believe it to be 
undenialdy true that the interests of our coun- 
try essentially require that the deep-hid source 
of mischief should be exposed. Till this be 
arrived at, the most active benevolence is labour- 
ing in the dark ; but if tl^e grand cause, the 
cause of causes, be detected, tiie endeavours of 
Christian philanthropy have a definite path 
marked out to work in. To ascertain this aU- 
important point is the object of the present 
jessay.— ^i^fom the £100 Prize Essay on Juvenile 
D^avity» 

BoxAL HuKAKiTY»-~Joaeph II., Emperor of i 




Germany, writing under the title of Count 
Falkenstein, describes the destroying fire, m- 
vented by I)upr6, as so devouring that it could 
neither be avoided nor extinguished; Tvater, 
instead of destroying it, gave it new force. The 
most intrepid soldiers considered it with the 
same horror that the ancient knights felt at 
the discovery of gunpowder, being convinced 
that one man, assisted by such an art, could 
destroy a whole fleet or bum a city. The 
of France, Louis XY., was at that time enga 
in a ruinous war ; the English braved him in '. 
harbours, and every day he suffered losses and 
disgrace. He could easily have destroyed his 
enemies, but he preferred to suffer rather than to 
augment the evils of humanity. He paid Dupre 
tobesilent,andhisdangeroussecret died withhim. 

PART XX. 

OP 

Tales and Beadings lor the People, 

WITH AN 

Index on a neat Wrapper, is now readjf, J^is Farteonims 
Six Numbers, heatd^^ly illustrated, 
Fbicb Sixpence. 
■■ ■■ I ■ ■ ' ■ " ■■ ■ 
NOTICES TO COKEESPONDENTS. 



All cotnimmiceUions for the Editor of ** Tales and Beadingt 
for the People^* must he dirked to No. 10, Crane-cowrt, 
Fleet-street; and post-paid. 

G. M. F. Glenny.— Heceived your kind note of the 19th 
ult. ; many thanks for the contents; the garden isjast 
the thing. If you will call at Crane-court, you wUl find a 
small parcel, with the Editor's compUmeDts. 

ZuLiBMA. — We never consider our contributors troub'e- 
some, even should all they send be unfit for our publica- 
tion ; we appreciate their motives too highly. What yoti 
have sent will appear. 

0. L. F. — To your first question— mftke- ihterc^ vith a 
director. To your second— we B«ver heai'd of may. To 
your third, £80 per annum. To your fourt^ir-*fip(kai .ten to 
five ; or until you can make up your day's accoupt.' 

Chablbs B. — We have what you sent by us, and shall aee 
them soon. Thanks. 

Casabianca.— " Open to all, influenced by none." You 
cannot be too troublesome; send whatever you like, it 
shall meet with that attention due to all our kind staff of 
contributors. Thanks. 

G. M. B. will be pleased to accept our best thanks for what 
he has forwarded. We shall be happy to hear from yoa 
again. 

Well Wisheb. — We hope you will have many droll stories; 
but we almost despair of getting such another subject for 
a cut as the " boy." 

Hamlet. — Thanks ; in a number or two. 

J. E. S.— Yes. 

H. Cook (Bristol).— deceived the paper; thanks. 

Utopia. — Very useful, and will soon be made serviceable. 
Many thanks. 

Tom B. — Yes. If anything should occur in the theatrical 
world worthy our attention it will not be overlooked; bat 
we cannot occupy our space with ptj^ paragraphs on 
those you term " highly popular perlormexs," but wbon 
we consider nobodys. We know that many of the editors 
of the daily and weekly newspapers lend themselves to 
such fooleries, but we do not intend to foUow their ex- 
ample. 

T. B.USHTON. — ^We will endeavour to find room for what 
you have been kind enough to forward in the course of a 
few numbers. Accept our best thanks for your good 
wishes, and do not foi^et to recommend its to your 
friends. 

Little John.— Thanks for your contribution; it shall 
have a place in an early number. f 

Corresi>ondent8 must not expect anvwers to their coiwnn- 
nications under a fortnight. 

London:— Printed and Published by Palhbb and Clay- 
ton, 10, Crane-court, Fleet-street; and Sold by Clbavi, 

1, Shoe>lane, Fleet-street.— April 7, 184^. 
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TEB FmST PROTESTANT CHURCH 
ERECTED IN THE ISLAND OF MALTA. 
QoftuTAU has not inaptly bGen termed the key 
°f the Ueditemneaa ; and, followitig up the 
"mile, Ualta msjr be compaied to the spring of 
''^ lock, pOMewing advantages, from itB Btrength 
•ndtituation, -whivh cannut lie tuo highly prized 
by BngUad. There is, however, thia difTGience 
>K the two places, that, while the former haa 
W Nature for the chief engineer, the Utter is 
indebted almost entirely to art fur ita almost 
impregnability. . The first stone of the city of 
^iletta, in the isbnd uf Malta, was laid by the 
^OBs Qranft Uaater, John deluYolette, in the 
jear 1566, after having, the year before, obliged 
tbe Turks to abandon a protracted and vigorous 
uege agaiiut tits order. The steeeU of Valetta 



PAUL AT VALETTA. 

are at right angle* to each other; and, being 
built on an elevation inclining on dther side, 
most of the transverse streeta are necessarily con- 
■tructed with flights of steps, which Lord Bfioa 
has justly anathemaUzed as "cursed streets (^ 
staits." The houses are low, never exceeding a 
second story i built of the stone of the island, and 
are provided with balconies to most of the 
windows, and flat roofa, which, in commanding 
situations, furnish an agreeable resort in the cool 
of the day — also to catch the rain, which is con- 
ducted by pipes to a cistero, vrith which every 
house is provided. Besides the Cathedral of 
St. John, the tutelar saint of the order, Valetla 
abounds in churches, the incessant ringing of 
whose bells are among the greatest nuisance* of 
the place. Although the island has been in the 
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possessioii of the BngHsh since 1800, no Pro- 
testant church was erected until that which forms 
the subject of our illustration. 

Queen Adelaide, having been induced by the 
state of her health to pass the winter of 1838-9 
inM^ta, became aware of the spiritual necessities 
of the English inhabitants of the island. ITp to 
the period of her Majesty's visit they had no 
better place in which to attend the services of 
the Anglican Church than an obscure apartment 
on the ground floor of the ancient palace of the 
Grand Master of the Knights of Malta. The 
Queen Dowager, ever ready to assist with her 
resources either a distressed individual or a 
destitute population, at once resolved to remove 
the opprobrium that rested on an important 
British possession, and took measures for the 
erection of a church, at her own expense. In 
March, 1839, her Majesty, vrith her own hand, 
laid the foundatiim^tone of the building, which 
was, with pecuHar propriety, dedicatea to St. 
Paul the Apostle, The first estimate of the 
outlay to be made was £8000; but various 
alterations, sugmted during the progress of the 
works by the XUffht Bey. the Lord Bishop of 
Gibraltar, have ra&ed the actual amount to no 
less a sum than £16,000. 

This church is built entiMlj of Malta stone, 
in the form of a Qteek temple $ the portico and 
pilasters of the exterior are of the Ionic order, 
and in the most correct taste. The interior, 
which is 110 feet long by 67 fisetwide, is divided 
into a nave and aisles, by plain Corinthian 
pillars, which support a fiat roof; and this is 
considered by some as a defect in the building, 
for the cheapness and facility of working the 
Malta stone afforded a good opportunity of cover- 
ing the nave with a noble vault, in the construe^ 
tion of which the Maltese masons are very 
clever. On this aofMnmt, and also because 
there is a great want of architectural ornament, 
the interior is plain to coldness, and does not 
correspond with the elegance of the exterior. 
But there is another and more important dif- 
ference between the exterior and interior ; for, 
by some mistake, the altar was at first intended 
to be placed at the south-west, ojiposite the 
grand entrances irom under the portico, which 
faces the north-east, but was af t erw ards re- 
moved, and a chancel buUt behind the portico, 
which is thus left to be an immeaning oma- 
ment—a thing unheard of in architecture ; for 
the great doors are blocked up, and the only 
entrances to this handsome edifice are at the 
sides. There seems to be some fatality in eccle- 
siastical buildings erected under royal auspices ; 
for we believe a similar error has been com- 
mitted, and not notified as in the present case, 
at the private chapel of Windsor Caetle. In the 
Church of St. Paul the uniformity of the Greek 
architecture is preserved by the removal of the 
tower and spire (intended to be 200 feet in 
height) from the body of the church. They are 
placed near the western angle of the building, 
with whidh they are connected by a short 
corridor. 

The church being a donation of the Queen 
Dowager to the Government of Malta, by a 
stipulation of her Majesty the seats are all free. 
It has no endowment, and must be maintained 
at the expense of the Government, and by such 
contribimons as may be obttoned from the piety 



and genero sit y of indivldttals. Yet it is fitted 
up with stalls for canons and prebends like a 
cathedral, which seems to infer that some hope 
is cherished of obtaining for it, in future time, a 
foundation as a collegiate church. At present 
the only clergyman paid for (Eclating in it is the 
Government cnaplain. 

All the preparations having at length been 
completed, the consecration of the church took 
place on the festival of All Saints (the 1st of 
last month). The sacred ceremony was per- 
formed by Dr. Tomlinson, Bishop of Gibraltar, 
who preached on the occasion to a congregation 
of about 900 persons. The day was kept a dose 
holiday, all the public offices being closed, and it 
is believed that every Protestant inhabitant 
attended the ceremony. The bishop was assisted 
by the Rev. J. T. H. Lemesurier, chaplain to the 
forces (who has been named to the honorary 
d^nitv of archdeacon of the diocese), the chap- 
lain of her Mcjesty's ship Formidable (the only 
ship of Hie line in the harbour), and two other 
English clergymen who happened to be in the 
island; and as the governor, Sir Patrick Stuart, 
with his staff; and Admiral Sir Edward Owen, 
with the officM^s of the naval service, all in full 
uniform, attended, «id walked in the procession 
round the church, and followed the bishop and 
olecgy ihroQgh th« aisles of the interior, the 
occasion was one of considsrt^le splendour, as 
well as of great solemnity ; and the effect was 
heightened by the klnoness of a number of 
ladies and gentlemen lk)m amongst the most 
respectable of the English xesidents, who saiig 
the chants end psalms m the organ-gallery with 
much precision, amongst whom were Mrs. W. 
Prere and her two daughters, who sang Mar- 
cello's admired anihem, " O Lord, our Go- 
vernor," in a manner which evinced the superior 
taste and science of the singers. The day was 
one of the finest of that delightful climate, with 
just enough wind to display the ro^ arms on 
the standard which fioated in the air from the 
tower of the church, while the English ensign 
was hoisted over the governor's palace, and on 
the conclusion of the ceremony a royal salute was 
ftnd from the Castle of St. Angelo. 

Such is the history of the Church of St. Paul, 
the first Protestant church that ever existed in the 
island of Malta. This memorial of pious munifi- 
cence, so well bestowed on one of the most valuable 
possessions of the British Crown, has erdted 
the warmest feelings of gratitude and admiration 
among the English residents at Valetta; and 
will call down on the head of her Majesty the 
Queen Dowager the prayers and blessings of all 
who have at heart the preservation of tree 
religion. 

Thb Irishman and the IIazobs.*-A friend of 
OUTS was some time since presented with a very 
elaborate and highly-finished ease of is«w 
(seven in number), and bearing on each bkde 
the day of the week on which it w^ to be used. 
Showing them one day to an Hibernian friend, 
he exclaimed, " Ooh horn! but they are an 
illigint set intirely— every mother's sowl <rf Miw 
has his own day's work cut out ; and I'll be baU 
there isn't one of thim would shavb you out of 
his turn." 

One Arab's steed's worth more than all 

An over<arowded donkey-etidl* 
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TfiB RIVAL BABOKST& 

BY FLOBIZBIi. 

Chapter I,— The Wttger, 

«< I nriiBT, gttiUemen» that jou will nol create t 
dislorbcmee." 

** On the hoiioQf of a geBHeman, I dftclare I 
viU foaain as quiet as a monse*" Teplied Sir 
Geoffga Hewitt. 

^'AadteiiieiBber/' teplied the duke, *« that, 
wliateTer la the i esull t3i this wager, you* aa well 
m 8ur John Hunks, will maintain the peaee of 
his Mi^leity King Charles II., aa all good and 
fai&iM Bubjeets ought to do." 

Such was the VmTersation that was earned on 
in oae eC the most fiuihioiiable places of researt, in 
the rdfB of the abore monareh ; the guests oon- 
NstiDg of some of the greatest wits of the day, 
among whom the right weriy and witty Yilliers, 
Daks of Buckingham, stood conspicuous : the 
labjeet of their eosTeraation bemg none other 
thn the then eelehrateil Mrs. Ann Lawson, 
whose isme for beauty had spread fiur and wide. 
Sach gallant endeavoured, but in vain, to win 
those eharms ibr which she was so justly oelo* 
hrated. Auumg th« foremost of the above stood 
8ir George Hewitt and Sir John Hunks : the 
fonn» a brilliant of the first water, and a great 
ia? oQiite with the fair sex, whom he had the art 
of fttoinating in a style entirely his own; the 
latter a steady, alow^going coach, who, with the 
temptation of a well-filled purse, endeayoured to 
^the afibotiotta of the fair ones. 

Both of the above-named personages had wa- 
gWJ4 heavily with the Duke of Buckingham, 
Aat, within a given time, they would return firom 
Mrs. Lawson's with some token of her love. 

"Ten to one you will not succeed in your 
expedition," exclaimed the duke. 

" Agreed,'* said both of them. 

The bet was accepted, and, after having regaled 
theoielves a short time, they departed on their 
ewaad, both fully satisfied—** in themselves'*— 
that, at their return, they would be enabled to 
uow te the duke and his friends some smaU 
present from Mrs. Xiawson, in tok^i of h» love 
towards them. How their thoughts proved true 
remains to be told. 

Chqpier JL-^The Interview, 

Seated at a irindow, enjoying the passing 
weese, sat Mrs. Ann Lawson, looking, ever and 
anon, anxiously towards the gate which faced her 
^nndew, aa if expecting some visitor, 
. '^Ti^iy," exclaimed Mrs. Ann, *<thusb»eak- 
iB( silence, which had lor some time reigned 
aronnd- The attendant who rejoiced m that 
name speedily made her appearance. 

"li any one hut Captam Norton calls this 
*^eaing, teU them I am too indisposed to see 
«wpsny; and i^" continued Mrs. Lawson, " Sir 
George HswiU or Sir John Hunks should come, 
t«8e yenr best endeavours to rid me of such un- 
welcoDfte visitors." 

"Very weU, miss," replied Tiffimy; "and may 
1 accomplish the task in any way I like ? " 

"Any, consistent with reason," said Mis. 

-^^v^nraat, at this moment, announced the 
'ywa of Captain Norton : he was immediately 
•aowa up, TxSeoij left the room, leaving the 
^mk and hyev nostresa alone: whexa we will 



leave them, prefsrrinf to follow the stepa of two 
other individuals, which will be more intcffeating 
to our readers, than to recount t^ sf^ words 
and the sighs that to<^ jUm^ batwiiit the <^aptaiii 
and his lady. 

Sir John waa the first t4> arriva at Mra* Law* 
son's, wheu> being informed of hsf iaidifiposiftlo9« 
felt himself greatly embarraiaad« 

** And ia t^y mistress so iUT' aaid S« Jolm. 
** It grieves me sorely to hear it," 

** She is, indeed*" rm^Ued the girl, whf^kad a 
scheme in her head wnich sha d^tamuoad %9 
work out; ** and no wonder*" continued the girlf 
** when you, in return lor h«v i«iUe6t give such 
frowns-^-enough to frighten the « 0^ o«0»' much 
less such a one as my mistress," 

** What ! " exclaimed the buronati " smilfs \r^ 
frowns ! — why, sure, you aia heaide yourseli X 
frewn^rctom her kindnesa with a nowa t No, 
no ; no such thing ; it 's a mistake*" 

** I would that my mistiass thought so," sa^ 

the girl. 

** Tiffany, child, hear me. You do me wrong ; 
I love her-^^aadly love her } and I to frow» ! 
Consider what you say." 

** 'Tis true, every word*" 

*<Then fly, good Tiffany, to thy mistresa^ Tell 
her I reeal those frowns, and^in lieu of them« I'll 
smile : indeed, who could h^p smiling at such 
charms as hers?" ejaculated the aiBMroiie old 
barenet. 

Tiffany was despatched with a message to her 
mistress, and, what was of mere value, a diain 
of exquisite workmaaship as a present for her. 
On the return of the girl, Sir John was greatly 
disappointed at not receiving some slight pceseait 
in return. Bidding the attendant show him to 
the door, Sir John departed, determined to return 
again and endeavour to obtain that far iihieh he 
had risked so large a sum. 

Sh(»rtly after the departure of Sir John, £^ 
George arrived, with a smile on his faee ** which 
one might well envy ; " however, it aoen relaxed 
into something resembling a frown upon beins 
informed that Mrs. Lawson was too indisposea 
to see hkn. Making the best of what appeared 
to him a bad job, he sent by Tiffany, as a present 
to her mistress, a ring ol immense Tslue, ibr 
which kindness Sir Gem;ge had, in return, a 
valuable chain sent back by the girl. Sir Geoxtte 
was over>oyed at the present, and* exulting in 
his good fortune, gave the girl a psssent, and, 
with many protestations of Uive to hec mistuees, 
bade her adieu, and left the house frdly satisAed 
that he, above all others, wae the favoured auitor. 

Nothing daunted by hia lata unsueeessfrd at- 
tempt, Sir John once more detetmined to e£bct 
his wishes. This time he was more sueeeesfnl, 
being presented wt^ a splendid riu^ **by 
Tif&ny," in return for his mcesent, and tnlih hc^ 
'* mistress's love ;" so saidTifbny : how true 'tis 
impossible to say. Sit John, lughly daKf^ted 
with his good fortune, 1^ the house^ pitying 
from his heart ** what to him i^pear^'* Sir 
George's useless endeavours to win from him 
one whom, he felt fully satisfied, loved him. so 
ardently. 

Chapter UL^The MetuU. 

The reader must now retrace bis footstma to 
the place mentioiied in the first ehaftez, whore, 
seated at tables,^ sat the same penKmagea before 
recorded* 
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*' What success have you met with/' exclaimed 
the duke. 

Sir John Hunki, who was all impatient to 
make known the success of his expedition, 
immediately produced the ring, which Sir George 
no sooner observed than he immediately recog- 
nised it as his own, the one he had, but shortly 
before, presented to Mrs. Lawson. 

No sooner was the above known than Sir John 
was laughed at immoderately. 

It was now Sir George's turn to make known 
his success, which he did. In presenting to the 
view of the company the chain, a thought struck 
Sir John— he looked at it— "'twas his," he 
exclaimed. Poor Sir George looked bewildered : 
he had been fooled ; he saw it all ; it was a plot. 
Tlie laughter which followed the announcement 
of the above was excessive. 

Silence having, with great difficulty, been re- 
stored, the duke, turning to Sir John and Sir 
George, said that he hoped they were fully 
satisfied they had lost the wager. 

They replied they had ; at the same time ex- 
pressing a great wish to know the favoured suitor. 

A slight tap at the door, and' three persons 
entered. The duke immediately rose, and, con- 
ducting them to a seat, said to both the baronets, 
" Since you have so great a desire to know the 
name of the successful suitor, allow me to present 
him to you," 

Need we say that the three persons were 
Captain Norton, Mrs. Lawson, and Tiffany. 

On Captain Norton being presented to the 
company as the favoured suitor, all seemed quite 
surprised. Who was he? No one could tell. 
However, he had found a place in Mrs. Lawson's 
heart, which was quite sufficient for his being 
introduced. 

Sir John and Sir George reconciled themselves 
to their fate, and the evening was spent in mirth 
and hilarity ; and at parting a bumper was filled 
to the healths of Mrs. Lawson, Captain Norton, 
and the author of the joke, Tiffany. 

THE LEPER OF THE CITY OF AOSTA. 

A Tale. 
NowHEUE is man found alone : or, rather, never 
is he in his proper place when he is in solitude. 
The strength of the social principle within him 
is' proved by his whole nature's revolting from 
an existence cut off from society. It is in society 
only that we can be said to live ; — the air of 
absolute solitude is stifling ; we cannot respire 
it; it is death. Hence the perpetual seclusion, to 
which certain anchorites have condemned them- 
selves, has always been regarded as the most 
extraordinary example of what enthusiasm can 
■ do; the most signal triumph of religious over 
natural feeling. It is not the mere renunciation 
of the world that so astonishes : it is man totally 
abandoning his fellow-man; veithdrawing from 
his owxl nature, as it were, in withdrawing 
entirely from social intercourse. We can com- 
prehend the heroic constancy of the martyr, 
whom fidelity to his convictions causes to expire 
in the midst of flames ; but the imagination is 
bewildered by the words of the hermit Paul, — 
virho said — ** Fifty long years are passed, during 
which I have never heard the sound of human voice,* ' 
This being the case, — and if nature struggles 
violently under the force of the social instinct, 



when it is thwarted through the influence of the 
highest and most powerful of sentiments,— what 
must be the agony of the unfortunate individual 
who is reduced bv mere necessity to make this 
terrible sacrifice of himself, and to resign his life 
to perpetual hopeless solitude ! — who shall dare to 
define or measure the amount of his misery ! But 
let us suppose, still further, that this luhappy 
person has been struck, branded with reprobation, 
bv Nature herself ; that, from the moment of his 
birth, he has found himself disinherited of his 
share of social existence, vrhile, at the same time, 
this very Nature which, has so flung him out of 
the family of the human race, has given him a 
heart more than most others calculated to enjoy 
the sweets of society, furnished with feelings of 
love and tenderness, of universal good will, and 
desire to be affectionately regarded; — if we sup- 
pose such to be his fate, and such his disposition, 
and contemplate him overwhelmed under the 
weight of a past without remembrance— save of 
misery— and affuture without hope, — condemned 
to eternal solitude and eternal pain, — must we 
not confess that the imagination itself cannot 
aggravate his misfortune — that for him the cup 
of agony has been filled to the brim ! 

Up to very lately the picture of so terrible a 
condition had never, we believe, been traced. It 
has, however, now been so. A writer has seized 
this conception, as new and original as it is strong 
and sublime. Profoundly penetrated by all that 
there is of really frightful in such a situation, he 
has not dreamed of clothing it with extraordinary 
circumstances to give it a forced interest. He 
has thought— and with reason— that it was only 
necessary to leave it in its simplicity that it might 
strike with force. 

A man, born a leper, has been cut off from 
the society of men, in consequence of the fearful 
and contagious disorder that devours him. ^ A 
barrier has been raised between him and mankind, 
and a deserted tower has, for fifteen years, been 
the place of his seclusion. No event, no variety 
even of suffering, far less any interruption of 
happiness, has, during this period, interrupted 
" the long and uniform calamity of his life." 
At length a French officer, ignorant of his history, 
is led by accident to his retreat. The stranger 
is humane and good ; he is moved by the spectacle 
of so much misery, and does not share the das- 
tardly fears and stupid prejudices of the peasants 
of Piedmont. The diseased man finds he has 
excited interest in the breast of his visitor ; this 
fact forms an era in his dreary exbtence; a 
novelty has disturbed its monotony ; a pleasure 
has relieved his sorrow. The Leper becomes 
garrulous under the effect of his new sensations; 
he talks to the stranger of the anguish of his 
heart, and the horrors of his disease. He opens 
his soul, and shows the depth of his reveries, the 
blackness of his despair, the boiling fury of his 
distraction. The extraordinary recital is simply 
and naturally conveyed in the form of a dialogue ; 
and the whole is the most lively commentary 
on the truth which we have stated fiirther back, 
— namely, that to a social creature a state of 
solitude is a state of death. 

There was still, however, much to do, beyond 
the first feature of the picture, however hardy 
and original it might be, to enable the author to 
claim ^e merit of having achieved a finished 
composition; the genius of d^aUa could alone 
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constitute the great merit of such a work. It is 
inconceivable now the author should have felt 
the extraordinary situation in question so deeply 
and truly as he must have done, to enable him to 
draw from it all that it has furnished to his repre- 
sentation. Everything that properly belongs to 
it he seems to have caught and given ; — absolutely 
ererything ; — and what most surprises us is, that 
while at each moment he leads us to believe that 
nothing more can, by any possibility, be added, 
to increase the force of the melancholy but most 
interesting scene, he gives us every moment a 
proof of the contrary, by introducing some 
stronger trait than any of the preceding. In the 
sameness of a condition of ceaseless and unvaried 
pain, he has known how to detect certain shades 
of distinction, which are almost infinite in their 
number : — ^by showing the suffering under diverse 
phaces,he has marvellously increased the interest, 
and preserves it for ever fresh. 

The first object* that demands our special 
attention is the character of the Leper, — for it is 
chiefly his character that must regulate his 
situation. This poor man is simplicity itself; he 
is none of those fantastic enthusiasts, with 
Tape restless thoughts, and heated fancies ; — 
capricious adorers of a seclusion that oppresses 
them; formed to love, but not knowing what; 
disgusted with everything, having nothing under- 
stood; one of those persons with diseased sensi- 
bilities, in short, who are sometimes to be found 
in modern society, and oftener still in modem 
romances. The Leper has nothing extraordinary 
about him, unless it be a susceptible disposition ; 
but this is enough to render him the unhappiest 
of men. He has not acquired even that kind of 
gentle misanthropy, the ordinary companion of 
seclusion, which appears to be little else but the 
innocent stratagem of a tender heart seeking to 
impose upon itself. On the contrary, he holds 
this feeling in disdain and dislike*; yet it is, 
perhaps, the only one that could in any consider- 
able degree have assuaged his grief. Books have 
in vain instructed him of the perversity of men, 
and the misfortunes inseparable from humanity ! 
—his mind refuses to believe them: in spite of 
all they say, he is determined to love and admire 
the human race. What beautiful feeling and 
delicate foresight are evinced in his care not to 
toucA the roses he cultivated, lest his unhappy 
malady should communicate its poison to them, 
and the children of the village who came to rob 
his garden, and commit other mischief against 
bim, be thus infected! How touching his 
assurance that he was a little consoled by the 
laughing taunts of these youthful depredators, 
who, in running away wiUi their spoil, used to 
shout up to his window — " Good by, Leper!*' 

Luckilyfor this poor creature, although deprived 
of the inducements to activity presented by social 
life, hia wants hindered him firom being totally 
idle,— and even subjected him to a regular course 
of occupations. The history he gives of these is 
of an extreme but pathetic simplicity. Above 
all, the religious feeling which shows itself in 
every part of his recital gives an ineffable grace 
to hi language, and inspires extraordinary inte- 
rest, because it appears sufficiently strong to con- 
nect his whole being, in thought, word, and deed, 
"With his Maker ; and yet is not of an engrossing, 
absorbing strength, sufficient to overcome his 
Aatoral sensibilities, which would render him less 



touching as a victim, by diminishing the range 
of oiur sympathy. Perhaps, however, the most 
true and philosophical trait in this striking pic- 
ture is the Leper's clinging to the inanimate 
objects about him, with an affection stronger than 
is generally felt for such things, in proportion as 
the sphere in which his instincts of love pan. 
exert themselves is contracted, and he is beyond 
the reach of a living return of friendship. It is 
with the dead but beautiful nature about him 
that he has peopled the solitude of his heart. 
Here it may be as well to listen to himself; . for, 
if our readers are like us, they will find an infinite 
charm in his accents : — 

" I rest motionless for whole days, in the fine 
weather, on this terrace— inhaling the beauty of 
nature : my thoughts then swim about in my soul 
vaguely, indecisively, but busily. I feel mj 
grief still occupying its dark habitation ; but it 
seems sleeping .for the moment, and I would n<A 
awaken it. My looks wander about over this 
romantic country, and amongst the rocks that 
surround us: the features of each of these are 
known to me, and are so fix^d in my memory 
that their appearance in their places forms, as it 
were, a part of my own existence. Each par- 
ticular view comes upon me like the aspect of a 
friend whom I see always with the same pleasure. 
Yet I have my preferences,— my favourites 
amongst these my acquaintance. One of them is 
that hermitage which you see there on the sum- 
mit of the mountain of Charvensod. Alone in 
the midst of woods, and near to a bare and barren 
desert, this little spot receives the last rays of the 
setting sun. Although I have never been there, 
I feel a singular delight in looking at it. When 
the day falU, I gaze from my garden- seat on this 
little solitary hermitage, and my imagination 
reposes on it. It has become to me a sort of pro- 
perty of my own, "While looking upon it, 
shining still, though twilight surrounds me and 
my ruined tower, a faint dreaming rises in my 
mind, like a recollection as if I had once lived 
there, and that I was then healthy and happy. 
I struggle with my memory, which seems too 
weak to present me with the picture I seek. I 
love also to contemplate the distant mountains, 
flinging themselves up grandly at the verge of 
the horizon, and confounding their snowy sum- 
mits with the clouds. Distance is felt like 
futurity, and connects itself with hope: my 
oppressed heart opens to the belief that there 
exists, perhaps, a far-off land, where at some 
period yet to come it may be able to taste that 
happiness for which it groans, and which a secret 
instinct for ever presents to my fancy as possible." 

After this description, on which the mind can 
rest with some pleasure, there comes a terrible 
account of his sufferings. It would be too, long 
to follow this sad history into its details: the 
pains of his disease, above all, his sleepless 
nights,— those terrible nights when the delirium 
of fever came upon him, and made him feel 
horror at what he thought the approach of mad- 
ness—so much was he attached to the share of 
humanity that had fallen to his lot,— so much 
did he dread further degradation in the scale. 
When the wind of the south, in the springtime 
of the year, came to revivify nature, the JLeper 
felt its influence in the marrow of his bones : he 
woidd then fly to the forest, plunge into its depth, 
and with shriekis demand a &iend and companion 
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fJMA tkA tnei whioh ke olaipwi in his tntnt^orti, 
but wliotd oo!d and roagh bark teemed to rejeet 
mkI rtpuke hitti» All wis is pftinted with ad- 
Miirablid Energy, — and itt a way that conreys 
h<»Tolr aAd pity to tho Yery bottom of thtt aouK 

One aggravation of the bittemoM of his fate 
femains to be noticed. Nothing was wanting to 
complete his misery but that he should experience 
the regret eaused by a loes*-a sense of compariion 
betweM the pteeent and the past^ to the dis- 
sdrantage of the former. And this has been 
pruvided for. A sister, struck with the same 
«read£bl disease^ but not, like him, disfigured by 
it, or without hope of cure» shared his retreat 
tytevious to the fifteen years of monotonous soli- 
lude whteh we have noticed* 

** One incident," he says, ** will sttffioe to give 
you an idea of her attachment to me. I was 
walking in my cell, in the dead of the night, 
tormented with horrible pains ; for a moment I 
stopped, worn out, and seeking xeposSk A 
alight rustling called my attention to the door ; 
I crept towards it and listened: judge of my 
iHrpitte ! my sister was praying to God for me 
<en the threshold of the door. She had heard 
fliy complaininfls ; her tenderness made her fear 
to didtuH) me, but she wished to be near me to 
assist me in ease of need. I heard her recite in 
a low voice the BUs^i^tf^^ 1 threw myself on my 
knees near the door, and, without interrupting 
her, followed her words mentally. My eyes 
wetis filled with tears. Who would not have 
been sensible to such alSsction^ When I thought 
her pnqr^ was finished, * Adieu,' said I to her 
In a low voice,—* Adieu, sister l you may with- 
draw ; I find myself much betti^. God bless 
you I and reward you for your pity.' She with- 
drew silently; and her prayer no doubt was 
heard, for I enjoyed afterwards some hours of 
tranquil sleep." 

This sister expired in his arms. 

** She was scarcely twenty-five ; but her 
iu^rings made her appear older. In spite of 
the disease which carried h^ ofi; she would still 
have been beautiftil, had she not been super- 
naturally pale i she was the living image of death, 
and I could never see her without a sigh. Her 
foeble and delieate firame could not resist so 
many aecumulated evils. I had perceived for 
some time that her loss was inevitable, and such 
was her melancholy lot that I was compelled to 
desire it. During a month her weakness had 
augmented, and frequent fiiinUngs hourly threat- 
^ed her life. One evening (it was towards the 
beginning of August) I saw her so oppressed 
that I could not quit her. * I wish to die,' said 
ehe, 'while I am looking up to heaven.' I took 
her in my arms to lift her up. * Support me only,' 
said she, * I shall perhaps have strength to walk*' 
I led her slowly to ^e nut*trees : I formed a 
cushion with dry leaves, and covered her with 
a veil to keep off the dampness of the night. I 
saw her veil lifted up at times, and her white 
hands spread towards heaven. She asked me 
for water. I brought some in a cup. She 
mc^stened her Hps, but could not drink. * I feel 
my end approach, said she, turning away her 
head ; * my thirst will soon be quenched for ever. 
Support me, my brother \ aid your sister to pass 
this desired but teriible passage. Support me ! 
repeat the prayer for the dying ! * These were 
the laat words she uttered* During three hours 



I supported her in the l&st itrntgle with natoiv! 
she sank gently, imd her som detached itsdf 
without an effort from the earth." 

Even these few extracts, and the short de* 
scription by which we have preceded them, Irill, 
if we are not much mistaken, forcibly interest 
our readers in the work. It is f rendi, and 
very short. The English translation, which is 
little known, is done by llelen Maria WUliatns; 
but the splHt of the original was scarcely to be 
conveyed in a translation. That of Miss Williams, 
however, is not stained by any gross fault, and 
may serve as an imperfect substitute for the 
original, uiid^ circumstances rendering a sub- 
stitute for it necessary. 

TWO CHAPTEES ON HTlJdBITG. 
{Concluded from our last 4) 

The Publishers' HuMBtro.^The publishers of 
this new undertaking have long been of opinion 
that a new and more efficient course of ia(x«l 
instruction was wanted to raise the bulk of man- 
kind to that standard of perfection which evetj 
Christian, every good member of society, must be 
desirous of seeing attained. It is with the most 
poignant regret mey have marked the dmost 
totu failure of all preceding attempts of this 
kind. How much it has pained them~«how mueh 
they have grieved to see the inadequacy of the 
supplies of knowledge to the increasing wants of 
the community, especially alluding to the work- 
ing and lower classes generally, imose interests 
they have deeply at heart, they need not say; 
but they may say that they anticipate the most 
triumphant success in their present efforts to sup- 
ply the desideratum alluded to. The puhlishets 
may add, that, as regards the undertaking they 
are now about to commence, profit is with tiiem 
but a secondary consideration. Their great ob- 
ject is to promote the general good by a wide 
diffusion of knowledge, and a liberal infbsion of 
sound and healthy principle. If they eSSect this, 
their end is gained. The work, on which no ex- 
pense will be spared, will be sold at a price so 
low as to leave but a bare remuneration for woA- 
manship and material — so low, indeed, that a very 
large demand only can protect the publishers 
ftom positive loss. But it is not the dread of even 
the result that can deter them from commencing 
and carrying on a work undertaken from the 
purest and most disinterested motives* 

Thb Critical HtJMBTXG.-^A more delightfal 
work than this, a work more rich and racy, moie 
brilliant in style, or more graphic in delineattos, 
it has ttaely been our good fortune to meet with. 
Every page bears the stamp of a master-mind, 
every sentence the impress of genius. What a 
flow of ideas ! What an outpouring of ^oquence ! 
What a knowledge of the htunan heart, with tU 
its nicer in^icacies ! What an intimacy wHhthe 
springs of human action 1 What a maslay otft 
the human passions ! Ay ! this is, indeed^ the 
triumph of genuis. The autlu>r of this exqui- 
site production writes with the pen of a Junius* 
and thinks with the intellect of a Bacon or a 
Locke. His language is forcible and epigirstt- 
matic, his reasoning clear and prc^und ; y^t can 
nothing be more racy than his pleasantry, when 
he condescends to be playfiil^nothing more d^ 
licately cutting than his irony, when he chooses 
to be satirical-^nothing more strOt^ or inprei- 
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tire than his fatiocation, when he prefers being 
philoaophical. Indo«d, this extraordinary pro- 
duction, if we are not greatly mistaken, will 
create quite a sensation in the literary circles of 
Europe. 

ThbMilitaht oe Heroic Humbug. — My brave 
fellow-soldiers, we are now on the eve of en- 
countering the enemy. See, there he stands, in 
hostile array against you. He thinks to terrify 
you by his lormidable appearance ; but you re- 
gtrd liim with a steady and & fearless eye. Sol- 
diers ! the world rings with the fame of your 
deeds* Your glory is imperishable : it will live 
for ever 1 Regardless of wounds and death, you 
have ever been foremost where honour was to be 
von. Recollect, then, your ancient fame, and 
let your deeds this day show that you are still 
the same brave men who have so often chased 
your enemies from the field; the same bravo 
men who have ever looked on death as a thing 
unworthy a moment's consideration — on dis- 
honour as the greatest of all evils. Band of 
heroes, advance I On, on to victory, dcfith, 
wounds, glory, honour, and immortality ! 
(Hurra! Hurra! General Fudge for ever I 
Lead us on« general, lead us on !) Lead ye on, 
my brave fellows ! Would to Heaven my duties 
would permit me that enviable honour! But it 
would be too much for one so unworthy. Alas ! 
I dare not. My duties call me to another part 
of the field. I obey the call with reluctance. 
But my confidence in your courage, my brave 
fellows, enables me to trust to you to advance 
yourselves. On, then, on my band of heroes, 
and fear nothing ! (General raises his hat grace- 
fully, bows politely to his " band of heroes, ' and 
rides (^ to a height at a safe distance, from which 
he views the battle comfortably through his' 
telescope)* 

The Patwotic Humbug.— My country, oh, 
my country ! it is for thee, for thee alone, I live ; 
and for thee, my country, will I at any time 
cheerfully die. (who's that calling out Fudge f) 
Nearest my heart is the wish for thy welfare. 
To see thee happy is the only one desire of my 
Boul, and that tnou mayst be so is my constant 
prayer. Night and day dost thou engross my 
thoughts, and all, all, would 1 sacrifice to thy 
Welfare ! My private interests are as dust in the 
balanse. (Who's that again calling out Fudge? 
Turn him out, turn him out.) My private in- 
terests are as dust in the balance ; and shame, 
ihame, oh ! eternal shame to the sordid wretch, 
tmworthy to live, who should for a moment 
prefer his individual aggrandizement to his 
country's good. Perish his name— perish the 
name of the miserable miscreant I Wealth ! 
what is wealth to me, my country, compared to 
thy happiness ? Station ! what is station, unless 
thou, too, art advanced? Power ! what is power, 
unless the power of doing thee good? Oh, my 
country—my country, oh ! (" On, oh, oh!" from 
various parts of the house.) The patriot sits 
down, wiping his patriotic forehead with a while 
handkerchiei, amidst thunders of applause. Be- 
fore going further with our illustrations, — in- 
deed, we don't know whether we shall go any 
further witii them at all or not, as we rather 
think we have given quite enough of them, — 
wfore §oing further, then, with anything in the 
more direct course of our subject, we may pause 
* moment to remark how carefully every one 



who comes before tho public to claim its patron- 
age conceals the real object of his doing so ! 
Ho^ remote he keeps from this very delicate 
point! He never whispers his name— never 
breathes it. How cautiously he avoids all allu- 
sion to his own particular interest in the matter ! 
From the unction with which he speaks of the 
excellencies of tho thing he has to dispose of, be 
it what it may— Dutch cheese or a treatise on 
philosophy — the enthusiasm with which he 
dwells on them, you would ima^ne that he spoke 
out of a pure feeling of admiration of theee ex- 
cellencies. You would never dream — ^for this 
he carefully conceals from you^-thjit hii whole 
objeot U to get hold of as much of your cash as 
he can; the Dutch cheese or the trottiBe on 
philotophy being a mere instrument to Moomplish 
the desired tranefer* It is rather a eurlout fea- 
ture! this, in the ioeial character: everything 
oflbrad lor tale ii so oflbred throusha pure spirit 
of benerolenoe, either for the pubUo good or in- 
dividual beneftt ; nothing for the sake of mere 
filthy lucre, or the particular interest of the 
seller'— not at all. Bie, good soul, has no such 
motive— not he, indeed. We said a little while 
sinoe that we doubted whether we would give 
any farther illustrations of the great science of 
humbug. We have now made up our minds 
that we shall not. Although we could easily 
give fifty more, it is unnecessary. Wetsonfess, 
however, to be under strong temptations to give 
** the candidate's humbug" — to exhi^t that gen- 
tleman doing over the constituenoy, making 
them, whether he be Whig or Tory, swallow the 
grossest fudge that ever was thrust down an 
unsuspecting gullet ; but we refrain. We re- 
frain also, in the meantime, from giving what 
we would call ** the liberty and equality hum- 
bug ;" together with several other humbugs, 
equally instructive and edifying. And now we 
think we hear our readers exclaim of ourselves-* 
What a humbug! By no means, gentle reader ; 
there are exceptions to every general rule. We 
have sketched the great mass of mankind ; but 
we have no doubt that there are some truly 
sincere persons — few, indeed — in all the classes 
we have sketched ; and we trust that we our- 
selves shall be reckoned amongst the number. 

Thohas Campbell's Idea op PoSTtttTMors 
Fame. — When I think of the existence I shall 
commence when the stone is laid above my head, 
how can literary fame appear to me — to any one, 
but as nothing ? I believe when I am ffOne justice 
will be done to me in this way, that 1 was a pure 
writer. It is an inexpressible comfort, at my 
time of life, to be able to look back and feel that 
I have not written one line agidnst religion or 
virtue. 

A DiJCAL GtTLLivBa.— Some of the gentlemen 
of the old school in France were not very gallant. 
It is said of a duke, that being asked wmch he 
loved most, horses or ladies, he said, •* The ladies 
—but the horses," added he, " have my esteem ! ** 

Carlyle says that Brougham has turned his 
soul into a hurdy-gurdy which will play any tune ; 
and that all his faculties have run to tongue. 

Philosophers form for us systems, place before 
us views of futurity. Faith neither discovers 
nor proves any truth, it only receives. It is 
' moral, not didactic. 
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readers in tits beautiftil park adjoining the Royal 
Hoipital, in tlie good companyof veteianB and 
venUon : here many of the former will be found 
to hare eataHished themielvei on Bome green 
knoll, provided with a telescope, the wonders of 
width diey exhibit to BtrangerB, and point out, 
with all the talkatiiencaB of age, the remarkable 
objects which may be seen on every «ide. The 
appearance of theea Tenerable and luAla old ftuttj, 
true emblems of " Britain's glory," some without 
a leg or an arm, olherB hobbling from the in- 
firmities of wounds or years, and all clothed in 
old-fashioned royal-blue coats and breeches, with 
cocked hats of most fantastic cut, would oddly 
contrast with the splendour of the stately pile 
which ttey inhabit, did not tha recollection that 
these men were amongst the noblest defcndeis 
of their country, giTB a dignity to the objects 
which everywhere present themselyea, and make 
the crutch of the veteran not ■ discoidant 
association with the grandeur of the fabric in 
which ho finds his final port after the storms of 
K life of enterprise and danger. 

On one of these green knoUs stands Flamsteed- 
botise, or the Obserratory, of which k repie- 
Hntation is prefixed to this article. 

Oreenwich Obserratory has long held an 
eminent place among exiBting institutions of this 
description. It stands on the most elevated spot 
in the pack, and consists of two buildings— one a 
low edifice, which is, properly, the Observstoty; 
and the other the house of the Astronomer Royal, 
The upper part of the latter, however, besides 
serving as a library-room, is stso filled with 
'--'- J ml there is a camera-obscura on 



the top of the house. 'Die litosr^ 

' contains many scarce and valaabls i 
works, principally on scientific tub- ' 
iects. The Observatory is divided 
mto four apartments, fitted up with 
transit circles, qasdrants, clocks, 
sectors, and other astronomical instru- 
ments, among which are some of th> 
finest productions of Troughton, Gra- ' 
ham. Hardy, Esmshaw, DoUond, and 
Herschel. Among them is a transit 
instrument, that is, an instrunent fot 
observing the passageof the diSerenl 
heavenly bodiea over the meridian, ot 
eight feet in length, which is famom 
as having been that used by Halley, 
Bradley, and Maskeljne. Brsdle^'i 
senith sector is also in one of m 
rooms, with which he made the 
observations at Eew from which he 
deduced his discoveries of the aber- 
ration of light and the mutation of the 
earth's axis. Two small bnildingi, 
with hemispherical sliding domts, I 
aland to the north of the Observatory, 
which are fitted up chiefly for the | 
observance of comets. Most of the ' 
old observatories were provided with 
a deep well, from the bottom of which 
the stars mipht be observed in the dty- 
time ; and that of Oreenwich hsd alio 
formerly an excavation of this kind, 
desceni£ng to the depth of one hundred 
the south-east corner of the garden, ll 
however, arched over, 
twich Observatory stands on tlie site of 

»i w..- fortified toiver belonging to the Crown. 

and laid to have beea first erected, in the eirly 

Birt of the fifteenth century, by Humphrey, 
uko of Gloucester, the brother of Henry V., 
one of the earliest patrons of leaiuing in thii 
country. The idea of erecting an observatory 
here is said to have originated in the circumstance 
of a Frenchman of the name of St.Pierremaking 
application, in 1G7S, to Charles 11. for a reward 
on account of a method which he professed to 
have discovered of finding the longitude. At it 
depended upon the ascertainment of the distsnca 
of the moon ftom one of the flied stars, John 
Hamstead— who, although as yet but a young 
man, had already distinguished himself ti an 
astronomical observer— was applied to as the 
person best able to furnish accurate data ca 
which to found the necessary calculations. He 
accordingly supplied what was desired ; but 
remarked, at the same time, that, nith tha 
imperfezC means which then existed in this 
country for the examination of the heaveni, no 
such dependence could be placed upon any 
observations which might be made a* to render 
them of any use in so nice a matter ■• tbs 
calculadon of the longitude. When this reinirk 
was represented to the King, Chadea n., he 
immediately declared that England ehonld no 
longer remain without a public establishment for 
the advancement of astronomical investlgationt; 
accordingly, this building was erected m IGT^, 
from the materials of the lower which previously 
occupied Its site, built by Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, and from funds moat liberally sup- 
plied by tha " merry monarch," who gave, 
indeed, every possible assistance toward* its 
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flttmg completion. Thia waj acoompliBliad ondei 
(he immediate *up«riiitendence of Mi. FlamEteed, 
[he celebrated tutronomei tnd nun of science, 
«hoBe enlhuaiutic nrdour in the formation of 
the Obeervstory, and of the inatritmentB with 
wliich be fitted it up, is so much spoken of in 
the uinals of ttie timeB of Chailes II. The ;ear 
CoUowbg that in which it was completed thii 
gentlenun wm aamcd A9tronr>mer Royal, by 
Ou tecommendation of Sic Jooae Moot. Aa 
Ihi* ia not a acientiflo trealiae, ne abatoin &om 
Kticing the Tarious contriTancea attacbing to 
that escabliBhment ; luch ae BridleT'a apparatus 
foi noting the aberration of the fixed alars ; 
Troughton'a lerolving circle ; or that iniinitabla 
ihnniometer manufactured b; Hairiion, for 
irhich FaiUameiit awarded him a premium, and 
bj meana of which the mean time of the largeit 
portions of the world is ascertained. The way 
In which this ia effected, no doubt, will have 
been seen by Tery many of our readera. Pr»- 
ciaely at one p.m. on every day of the year a 
b>ll attached to a etaS on the summit of the 
OMerfalory is seen to fall. By this all the 



by mean* of a amaU doonrar, upon the pleaMnt 
common of Blackheath. There the oarious in 

locomotion will find variooa facilitiei prorided to 
suit their particular tastes. Chief in numerical 
account is the " moit," or " Jerusalem pony" — 
an animal daased by naturaliats as of an inter- 
mediate degree between the aolipedc common 
and the rocking-horse, aa manufactutM at Tun- 
bridge. Besides thia quadruped (so called by 
oonrteiy, bnt more frequently triped, generally 
biped, and not unfrequently uniqoed), there are 
creatures called by their keepers horses, but 
whether oriGinally of the genia eqiau etbalba, or 
hippotoma; it would puizle a naturalist to decide. 
These, together with a tribe of other oontriTancee 
with fuiu- legs, are there on hire for miscellsneona 
riding; and there things are done that by no 
means bespeak the vigilance of the Society for 
the Suppression of Cruelty to Animals, or a 
particular dislike to the display of garteri on the 
part of the ffdr portion of the creation. 

The Blackheaih donkey-diivet is generally a 
moat nnmerciful brute, with but one idea. 



craft within sight regulate their chronometers, 
whicl) enables them, we need scarcely say, to 
mtke their positions on the charts, whose 
meridians are measured from Oreenwich Hoa> 
pital. The icientiGc deCaila are under the 
control of the Boyal Society of London, a 
deputation from which Tiait it once a year, and 
pDblish their obaervationa for the bendit of 
•cience generally. 

The hill upon which the Obaervatory stands 
is a place of general resort with the iuvenilea 
during the Eaater and Whitsuntide holidays. 
On B fine afternoon, scorea of the youth of both 
Kiesmay be seen, hand in hand, enjoying a "run 
down the hill," which (to the great delight of 
the apectators) not unfrequently ends ' 
what awkward tumble. 

Having eihauited all the salt, water 
famished by our amphibious excursion to dear 
old Greenwich, those who are reaolyed to make 
a day of it should take their way from the 
Obsoratory hill, aoroM tho park, and debotioh, 



IT I touldii'tvollop him, blow IPC 1" 
And if the system of Pythagoras should turn out 
to be a tme one, after all, and the metempayehosts 
be the ooneequence of ahaking off our mortal 
coil, we should not like to be in the donkey- 
driver's shoes, who passes in another life into 
the stable of one of hia own dimkeya. Sweet 
yontha whom fond mammas, fair niudena that 
loving p^aa, endow with eoppera to invest in 
noble horse — or ssa — manthip bear in memoiy 
that the flesh benesth yon, like all such flesh, is 



it was bom; that, although naturaliats 
object sgainat Shskspere's maxim as to the worm 
feeling equally with the giant, were the beast 
you lide upon made of the same material aa that 
bestridden by George IV. in Trafalgar-square, it 
could not be insensible to the camplimenls paid 
to its ribs by the crabstiek of your running foot- 
man. Think of this, and ocoasiaoBlly in mid 
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oanM MfiUim to fh« gtootn, like the bottle- 
noaod captaia who brought jrou Ihtough the 
FiiOl to Ilia faniliat, "Eue hsTl" Mingle 
mercy with yout miith, taks your plesiuie on 
■ itnaaacr's day in puallgel of carulcy, if this 
delight you ; but do so thut you iaOict not paia 
sven on tke maaneic, the niott deapiaed, of Ood'i 
creatuKS. Remember that the diapeosutiona oi 
Providence are aaftled tbIuIhes to ui— for >om< 
viae pnrpoae i but that when man was placed ai 
the head of oieation and the bh at the fagend'— 
in letter and. ipiiic — it wai dune by Uim who 
•ent ua here to be puiifled of baaeaeaa, aa gold ia 
purified by the &re, and in ifhoee eyea the earth 
and all whoDH it inhabit are iquAl and of like 



The unexpected refuaal of Alice to accede to 
the wishes of Langham had exceedingly annoyed 
and iiritated him. When he joined hia compa- 
nions at hia elub, or attolled with ihem iii the 
fashionabla THOrla o( LaOdon, he waa sure to be 
Uunled with his affection for ■ aDWer-girl. He 
would endeaToui to repreaa hia feelings ; but. 
when the bitter aarcaaiQi of hia friends assailed 
him on every side, he waa acill more annoyed, 
Texed, aud irritated. At one time he resolved 
not to endeavour to diaeoTer the abode or where- 
abouts of Alice t and than, again, the beautiful 
eountenoncs Of the gifl would flit be^re hia 
' ' n would be broken 

hia life in London | 
)iUlBTd-ie<»na, and 
minhtaeycs: the 
rUw in the former, 

Wtd omamenta of 
Igl K be reaolved 
I Cat ohange of air, 
tdad by one of the 

It was die evening previous to his departure 
for his fothei's country residence that he waa 
wandering loiteringly to the Haymaiket Theatre, 
when his attention was Brrested hy seeing va- 
rious peraODs leaning over the body of a, female. 
Upon nearer approach he discovered it to be 
Alice Chorohill ; and upon doaer examination, 
and on receiving replivs to hia guestiona put to 
the bystanders, he found that ue was dying of 
oold and hunger. 

I'he byatanders wera preparing to take her to 
the parish wvikboiiae; but Herbert, who naaie 
{orwaid at once, tequeited that they would leave, 
fmd allow him to take care of hw. Accordingly 
hoputhalf-a^arovninto the handa of each of the 
perKAs who Were reiaing the girl, and lequetted 
them to okU a cab. That being done, with the 
aseisttutce of the driver of the vehicle, they soon 
liftel Alice into it. 

" Drive to Bernard ~ street,'' said Langham, 
*' and be aa quick aa you pouibly can." 

The functionary attached to tbe vab touched 
his hat and nOdded aasent ( then he continued 
to whip hia worn-out hook, end endeavoured (o 
moke it go faster than its atrengtii would lUlow. 
Surii^ thia timeHnbect vw tvatohing anxiooaly 



the alill lovely Ibrm of Alice. lo on* Biooieut 
the reflflctini of the icattered lanpa would hO 
oa her loBturea, and then it would bs daik nutil 
they arrived opposite the next lamp. 

Alice atill lay motionless in tho vehicle, which 
in about twenty minutes had arrivod at ita destina- 
tion. It stopped opposite B tall house in the atteet 
mentiuned, tlie ourreap undents of the inhabitinti 
of which lack on " Ruaaeli-aquare " to their 
epistulary eSutions, to make them appear more 
fathionable. 

The all • attendant Jehu quickly opened the 
door «f the eab, and violently pulled Ihs bell and 
knoekud at the dear. 

" Cume hate and hold her," said Hubert to 
the oabmaui " I want to apeak a WWd to the 

The cabman attended to tka reqnaat imma- 
diately, and Lengham ran quickly up the atqis 
ofthebouae. "laMrs.Ssymoui wlthinj" said 
he to tha ssrvant, who had by this time appeated 
with a candle. 

" No, air, she is not," said the quaint dotneitici 
" but Mrs, Churchill is here." 

" Churchill," said Langham, " who's she>" 

" A lady from Portland-place," replied the . 
servant; "qoile a lady, sir, — bCEUin hrst society, 
sir." This sentence waa accompanied by various 
contortions of the countenance, which she, doubt- 
lees, thought gave effect to her manner of cha- 
racterizing Mrs. Churchill. 

" Well, call her here," sharply responded 
Herbert, who did not want so much talk ; " call 
her here, and say a gentleman wishes to see hei 
Immedinlely." 

The domestic obeyed hia request, and soon 
Mturned lighting a stout female down the stain. 

" Mrs. Churchill, I ptsaume," aoid Langham; 
" I have a girl her« who tequirei your attention; 
can you bestow it, or toll tne where IfM.Sejmoiu 

"A glrll" e|*auUted lli« woman; "pray, 
where may she have OMM (rota i" 

" Nsvor Blind," said Herbert, aa he was care- 
fully lifting her out cf the vahlde; and, as he 
did so, tha light of the lamp over the doorcsit 
such a bright light on her pallid yet beautiful 
countenance, causing a heating gleam over hia 
whole frame. He paid the cabman, and then, 
assisted by the domestic and Mrs. Churchill, 
carried Alice up to a bedroom. When he left, 
after havirig iuformed Mrs. Churchill, y(tia he 
was, he presented her with aome money, and 
promised lo call on the following day. 

It will hers be nouesaary to add, that the hoote 
in which Aliee was now satdly lodged belonged 
to Mrs. Seymour, with whom Langham bod had 
apactmenta when studying in Ix^ndou ; thetaby 
he knew her well, and also that her house was 
respectable; indeed, not having a mother, ehe 
had advised him on many points, and behaved 
kindly and truly towards him. 

The fbllowing morning, when Alic* awoke 
refieahed and strenglhened by aleep, she found 
that Herbert had already inquired for her, and 
anxiously looked for her convoleicenre. Upon 
eat Bring in W con verEition with the fem^ewhohsd , 
taken charge of Mis. Seymour's household, ihe i 
found, with pleaaure and joy, that ahe w«s Ihe I 
sister of her deceased guardian. Oh 1 what pen I 
•ball picture hex ectlaalea— what happy thoughts 
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mifeA htf hwom to heaTO hnA swell ! HmOI- 
lections of past days and odfeurreiioet returned 
to het ttUid : the rerdAnt fbliage that eiiliT^ned 
^6 eountrj cottage appeared to be as palpable 
tA ifeAtity ; the merry songs that the playful bir^is 
sang with " uhtlring melody*' were wafted to her 
e&Ts; atid her imagination — so tirid imd so acute 
—pictured her departed fHendi« 

** the quaint bid «hurch looks still iht sUtt», 

The i>arMti's house is her* t 
The taiiU is tUrningr as of old. 

The stream still flows as clear ; 
iSttt trhere are they that watch'ed o*eif me— 

That sooih*d tne into rest, 
And first instill'd the Holy Word 

Into my youthful breast?" 

Ske beheld, in imafinatioii« the country tillage ; 
she saw the silYery locks of her aged tutors ; she 
marked the ^uiet Tillage churchyard, where they 
irtie r^ponng ih peace and happiness ; and her 
heelt swelled with lore and gratitude to Herbert 
Lingham-^the cause of it. 

By kind attention every fresh day's arrival 
foond her better* The roseate tints returned to 
her oheeks, and the Moom of youth was seen in 
her eountenance ; her form was fully derelot^ed, 
and hel mind eh«wed itself in bright ooloure; 
the aUe tuitioii of her departed guardians Was 
fuUy seen, and many attainments which could 
BDt have beeu expected were brought forth* 

Herbert became so devoted to her that he was 
unhappy in other company; a pure, holy, and 
TimioBs lote had taken the place of a voluptuous 
craving iu his heart, and he appeared to regard 
her with a large amount of admiration and aoec- 
tion. She, in return, grateful for his kindness to 
her-*a poor flower-girl, wretched, unCared fot, 
and destitutes-reciprocated his love with real 
siiosrityk His visito to her Were not ** fbw and 
fitf between," but frequent. Mrs. Seymour, his 
old friend, soon returned to her house, and ap- 
peared happy to find that Langham had now set 
nig whole affections on a lovely girl . Previously, 
he was like the honey-bee : he roamed to every 
flowtret» and sipped the sweets from every calyx. 
Now he remained constant to Alice, and poured 
forth hb heart to her. Till now he had never 
known what love was : to him it had been an 
idle word ; but now the silkeu net he had 00 
loag played with had entwined him firmly in its 
meiiies. 

We will not enter into to6 minute a detail of 
their happiness : we will only say that he tcdd 
htr of all his previous life, Mid sat at her feet 
listening to her mUd sweet voiee ai she related' 
•OBs pathetic story, or sang, with elegance, 
sweetness, and melody, some plaintive ballad. 
The subjoined was a favourite one with Herbert. 

" SONG OF * THE OLD CHURCH BELL,* 

" For full &Te hundred years I 've swung 
In. say old grey turret high. 
And many a di^rent theme 1 *t6 sung 

moth; 

To say that the bride was coming, lovelorn, 
To sleep in the churchyard mould. 

Ding, dong. 
My careless song ; 
Merry and dad, 
But neither long. 

" I *VB swell'd the joy of a country's pride 
Fot a vietory ur off won $ 




Then ehAnged te grief for the braVe tiiafc died, 
Bre my mirth had well begun. 

Pii^f dongi &C. &o. 

" I have chitted the dirge of a n&tioh's grief 
For the death 6f a dear4ov'd king, 
Then merrily rung for the next young diief : 
As tdll'd, I can weep or sing. 

Ding, dong, &e» &c. 

** For M\ five hundred years I 've swung 
In my crumbling turret high ; . 
'Tis time my own death-song wei'e sung, 

And, with truth, before I die, 
I nevm could love the themes they gave 

My tyrannized tonsue to tell,>— 
One moment for cradle, the next for grave : 
They've worn out * The Old Church Bell.* 

Ding, dong. 
My changeful song ; 
Farewell now. 
And farewell long.'* 

Buffice it to add that Herbert had resolved to 
make her his lawM wife. Accordingly he wrote 
to his father, stating the whole occurrence, from 
the day on which he discovered her, shiveting 
with cold, in Begent^street, to the present* ^ 
folly explained his views, lauded her amiability 
and sweetners, and praised her in every possibfe 
manner. Chough not without reason. 

His father's answer to his letter was moet 
satisfhctory. He stated that he was happy to 
hear that his son had resolved to lead a more 
steady and quiet lifci and readily acquieeeed in 
all his wishes. Furthermore, he added that be 
would be present in a fbw days. 

The letter was eagerly seized by LaUgham, 
who gated abitraotedly on its eontents fer some 
minutes,^io overjoyed was he to think that he 
should shortly be the gainer of such a lovely 
prixe. 

Hie fbee was crimson with blushee an he 
showed the letter to Alice, who was seated on 
the Boflt. He placed himself beside her, and 
marked her lovely face, although the shades of 
twilight had darkened the room. His cheek, by 
some meanS) touched hers, and in another mo- 
ment he squees ed her hand, and Uieir lips pressed 
together softly. 

A week 4fter Herbert had received the much- 
conned epistle from his father, a handsome car- 
riage might have been seen stopping opposite 
the door of his London mansion, in the street in 
Piocadllly* It contained Sir Walter hhnaelf. He 
was a tall, fine, handsome man, with grey hair 
and whiskers ; there was a commanding air about 
him which, commingled with a kindneea of look 
and expression, mode him appear homefy ftnd 
hospitable. The footmen alighted fkom their ■«»- 
tions behind the carriage, and saw him safely 
located in his residence. 

An old college friend, who was a clergyman, 
head->mester of a country grammfitr^echool, and a 
D»D., awaited Sir Walter's arrival* He v rafc a 
thin, short man, dressed in black, and woce 
gaiters that buttoned in a peculiar manner over 
his shoes. You would have taken him to tae 
clerical, for he looked it welh His fbce was 
streaky, and appeared worn and old. He had no 
whiskers ; but a large double chin, which ehook 
as he spoke, made up for the want of them% Hie 
head was perfoctiy bald, except two little blotohos 
of hair on either aide of his «y^ wUMh, by^e- 
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THE GRASSHOPPER. 



A Gem of CpioTey^Sf rarely ^ted, 

Sappy in«tct ! wh^t eim be 
In Lftppmess compare^ to thee ? 
Fed witli nourishnient divine, 
The dewy morning's gentle wine, 
Kature waits npon thee still* 

• And thy Terdant cup does All ! 

• •Tie filled wherever then dost tread, 
Nature's lelf's thy Ganymede; 
Thou doet driak, and dance, and ein^, 
Happier than the happiest king. 

Ail the fieldt which thou dost gee, 
AU the plante belong to thee; 
All that summer hours produce, 
Fertile made with early juice. 
Man for thee does sow and plough, 
Farmer he, ^nd landlord thou ! 
Thou dost Innocently joy, 
Kor does thy luxury destroy, 
The shepherd gladfy heareth thee, 

• More harmonious than he. 

The country hinds with gladness hear. 
Prophet of the lipened year ! 
Thee Phcebus loves, and does expire ; 
. To thee, of all things uppn earth, 
]Life is nq longer then thy mirth* 
Happy insect, happy thou ! 
Dost neither age nor winter know ! 
^ut when thou'st drunk, and danced, and sung 
Thy fill, the flowery leaves among 
(Voluptuous, and wise withal, 
Epicurean animal !) 
Sated with thy summer feast, 
Thou retirest te endless rest. 
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TO A BELLE WHO TALKED OF GIYXNO 
XJP THE WORLD. 

You give up the world ? Why, as well nright the 
Sun, 
When tired of drinking the dew from the flowers, 
While his rays, like young hopes, ttealing off on« by 
one, 
Die away with the Mueaiiin's laat note l^om the 
towers. 
Declare that no never would gladden ag^ai^, 

With one rosy smile, the young morn m its birth — 
But Have weepmg Day, with her sorrowful train 
Of hours, to grope o*er a pall-covered earth. 

The light of that soul, once so brilliant and steadyi 
So far can the incense of flattery smother. 

That, at thought of the world of hearts conquered 
already. 
Like Maceaon's madman^ you weep for another ! 

Oh 1 if sated with this, you would seek worlds \tx 



im- 



tried, 



And, fresh as was otira, when firtt we began tt. 

Let me know but the spot where yon next viB abide, 

. And that instant, for one, X am off for thaA plffMi* 



■^^^^^ 



OPERA MEDITATIONS, 

Smtet Ctariio now is all the rage ; 

Aq4 many a gtnt, of si^^t; squints in ^peea^ 
As seated in his stall, close to the stage, 

Anticmating pleasure, he reflects, 
Not on tne end of life, but turns the page 

To youth and beauty, for he then expects 
Enjoyment — contemplating limbs divine, 

'To talk about to-morrow o*er his wine. 



APPB4SANCE. 

Appearance may deceive thee — ^understand 
A puf^ White glove may hide a filthy haM* 



POPULAR PASTIMES. 
SoMiona to Canundruau tn owr Utat, b$ Gf, M- ^. 
Glenny.^h Draaoon— dragoi^ ; 2. H^— elmj 3. 
Kale— ale; 4. Racoon— acorn; 5. Rat— tar; o. 
Crab— cab. 

4nno^8 U Chma4*»t hy C. B.— L Co-ro^a-tlw ; 
2, Wa-tei4oo. 

SOuHm^ «9 EniffWM, by Qktmy.^'^e^iikBrmM fW 
tyatenon. 

Solution to TranspanHoM, by Onlliver.-^l. Tasso- 
aat} 2. Dante— ant; 3. Flonr^lonr; 4. lire; fir; 
6, Bear— boar; 6. Pink^imk. 

C9ABAPE} i^T UA3iW^A* 

Is it not sweet to mfvk Ike ray 

Of gratitude in beauty's eye ? 
To know your goodneii ebaa'd away 

The mommfm sob, the heart-felt sigh ? 
Oh I then, dear render, be " the first" 
To those whom poverty hath curat \ 

♦ # ♦ ♦ 

December enows were on the ground, 

December eold waa in the air. 
When I and « Leo'» (fkithful hound!) 

To the Forge Valleye did repair. 
(Of course I had my gun and shot, 
A flask of *' Harvey's," and what not.) 

Arrived, we " beat about" through snow 
And little puddles ; hang the lot ! 

Est ah ! I found it was ** no go," 
For all the hares so keen had got, 

That in their hiding*place they were; 

And here atood we— a pretty pair ! 

Yainly did I stamp, rave, and swear ; 

Vainly good " Leo" dash'd at— bushes J 
We eonld not Baurke a single Hare! 

We merely saw a braee of thrushes : 
And these two wretches sat on trees. 
And giggled at us at their ease ! 

Wearied with '* sport," and finding hares. 

Etcetera^ of us " made game," 
We left the scene of these afliurs, 

And with all speed march'd off for hame. 
By ** great good luck" a friend I met. 
And off to hk abode we set. 

Once there, with each a reeking jorum 
Of ^in, as strong as Punches punning. 

My friend and I, with due decorum, 
Play'd « draughts"— a game that I estt 
*^ stunning"; 

I moved upon '* the next," and won 

So frequently, my foiend was " done!" 

We clos'd the board and lit cigars, 
Beplenish'd both the empty glasses ; 

Drew near the fire, and talked of '^ start" 
(Theatrical) and pretty lasses : 

*« The whole" to our testes pose'd the time^ 
(In faet, our meeting wa« sublime). 

KAME9 OF IBXSS TOWNS SKFUESSXiP BH 
ANAGBAM8, BY HTXLB JOHK. 

1. Dan^ogle; 2. O, on my hat; 8. One lath) i 
Lo near ice ; B. Soak a net ; 6. Pa-*wont rod* 

TOWNS IN ENGLAND EXPBEaSBD BY ANAQBAMS. 

1. No bad gin; 2. Oil plover; 3. Loadveb. 

CHABADE, BY W. B. 

My first is a colour, my seeond ia rough. 
My whole is a story you know well enotaqgh. 

e A stream some fe^ miles distant firotii 8^lur6oiOUgh« 
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HISCELLANEOTTS BEADINaS. 

WoiTifO rev Gain buoh a PBiza^-^Jbi Ba« 
Imof, M imaU viUage in Fieardy, thece still 
reoMWi an mtefetting cuttom. It u called <nha 
festiyal of the rose." On a certam day of every 
7«or the youjig women of the village asswnble^ 
Affetf a solemn trial before oompetent judges, 
that young woman who has conducted henelf 
most discreetly, and gives the most affecting 
proofs of the general innocence and simplicit^r of 
her character, is decorated with a crown, which 
thenceforward becomes an object of pride to all 
her family. The crown is a hat covered with 
roses. It ^equ^ntly constitutes the whole wealth 
of the wearer ; but instances are far from being 
unfrequent in which it has been esteemed the 
most honourable xeeommendation to a wealthy 
suitor. This oustom was instituted by St. 
Medard, in the fifteehth century. He was the 
sole proprietor of the village ; and his sister the 
fortonate winner of the original prize. — The 
Samnites, too, had a fine custom among them. 
It was that of convening the youth in one place 
every year, where they underwent a trial of 
virtue ; and the one who was declared to have 
the most merit had the privilege of selecting the 
most virtuous maiden from among the entire 
republic, for a wife. 

Cleanliness. — A white-yellow cravat or shirt 
on a man speaks at once the character of his wife ; 
and be you assured that she will not take with 
your dress pains which she never takes with her 
own. Then the manner of putting on the dress 
is no bad foundation for judging — if it be care- 
lessly, slovenly, if it do not fit properly. No 
matter for its mean quality ; mean as it may be, 
it may be neatly and trimly put on ; and, if it be 
not, take care of yourself; for, as you wiU soon 
find to you cost^a sloven in one thing is a sloven 
in all things. The country people judge greatly 
from the state of the covering of the ankles ; ana, 
if that be not clean and tight, they conclude that 
all out of sifiht is not what it ought to be. Look 
at the shoes ; if they be trod<^ on one side, 
loose on the foot, or run down at the heel, it is a 
very bad sign; and, as to slipshod, though at 
coming down in the morning, and even before 
daylight, make up your mind to a rope, rather 
than live with a slipshod wife. Oh, how much 
do women lose by inattention to these matters ! 
Men, in general, say nothing about it to their 
wives, but they think about it ; they envy their 
luekier neighbours; and, in numerous eases, 
consequences the most serious arise from this 
appar^itly trifling cause. Beauty is valuable; 
it is one of the ties, and a strong tie too ; that; 
however, cannot last to au aid age ; but the charm 
of cleanliAess never ends but with life itself. — 
Cobbett, 

Hints to the Ladies. — Eavesdroppers, or 
such as listen under walls or windows, or the 
eaves of a house, to harken after discourse, and 
thereupon to frame slanderous and mischievous 
tales, are a common nuisance, and presentable at 
the court leet, or are indictable at the sessions, 
and punishable by fine and finding sureties for 
their good behaviour. Lastly, a common scold, 
communis vexatris (for our law Latin confines it 
to the feminine gender), is a public nuisance to 
her neighbourhood ; for whicn offience t-he may 
be indicted, and, if convicted, shall be sentenced 
to be placed in a cestain eogine of eozr«Qti9n» 



called the tiebucket> castigatory, mr cuddng-stool,. 
in the Saxon language signifying the scoldkag* 
stool, thou^ it is now frequently eonupted into 
dueking.«tool, because the residue of the judg* 
nueat is, that* when sh* is ao placad thereiB, she 
shall be placed in the water Ibr her piwiishment. 

The OucKoo.^ii-Tkis pleasapt lltlile hasbmgav 
of spikigr with its two mimoto»ottf yet ^y« 
inspiring notes, arrives in this country aariy u 
April, and takes its departure early in Jaae, 
Theeoounan speeies oamm^io us every i^n^ 
from Northern Africa or Asia Minor, and retunw 
in autumn. This is known from personal ob^ 
serration ; for vast numbess arrive in the ^>riiig 
in Sieily and Naples, in company with the be£ 
eaters, orioles, hoopoes, and mt^m foigrtLtoif 
birds, and, aftra remaining; a short time, Utey* 
appeared to direct their flight northward, , from 
whence they return in August and Septnnbei* 
The cudLOo is often followed by a small bird# 
said to be the titlark. It is thought that the 
purpose of the amaller bird is to watch ^a 
motions of the oudioo, and drive her away^ 
because, when on the wing, the titlark Is seen to 
dart on the cuckoo as the swallow does on the 
sparrow-hawk ; and, if the tit has any inatinclivB 
jealousy for the honour of his bed, his aversion 
to the cuckoo is naturally justifiable. I^ is the 
habit of the cuckoo in depositing her egg in the 
nest of another bird that has made it so much an 
object of curiosity. Many strange stories were 
formerly rife on tlaUt oustona, wmeh pan liardly 
be called abandonment, as the nest of a bird thfU 
feeds its young with insects is always seleoted« 
Among others, the hedge*^ sparrow, the reed* 
sparrow, the titlark, the yidlow 'hammer, &c.« 
have been recorded as the bird to whom the egg 
has been committed ; but the first seems to be 
most frequently chosen. It is well kncfwa that 
the young cuckoo very speedily contrives to 
obtain jole possession of the nest, by forcibly 
ejecting its legitimate oecnpants ; and it should 
seem i&vt this wonderfril instinct is absolutely 
necessary for the s^-preservation of the yotmg 
bird, which, if it did not dispose of all oth^ 
claimants on the a&ction of the parents, muat 
perish for want ; and, as it is, the poor little . 
birds to whose lot it falls to supply the demands 
of their craving and gigantic nestlihg have a 
weary time of it. Ladeed, there ire weUi> 
recorded instances of their being assisted by 
others of their own i^^ecies, and b^ other msi^o 
tivorous birds. 

Thb FuNittBxsifT 07 BEATK.-^The in^ctiot 
of the punishment of death is a salutary example^ 
we are told» to repress the evU inclmf^ons cf 
the poQi^. This now*woni ofttnion, though still 
constantly icmrodttoed in all its subtlety by pitiksf 
men of hard neerts and stubborn natures, hm no 
foundation in truth, either in its prindples or its 
effects ; and it is now high time torcjject iox ever 
its immoral tendency. There are no sftlutary 
examples to retain a people within tibie path o^ 
honour but such aa are honourable thems^ves ; 
azkd a criminal execution, the deatruction^of man 
by the hands of man, has nothing which beacs 
that character. In ordinary times, moreover, 
such as are not those of civil convulsions, th^ 
crowds accustomed to form the circle coround th^ 
sea£K>ld, to finid upon the agony of the -v^ntfiL 
whoaa head is Men bencfttii ^ «so «{ tl^ 
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eleecationer» are not preoiself aud aolely those 
eaUed *'the people/' that la to say, the poor 
elaaaea of the nation ; they are also, and in great 
numbeiiy the great ones of the world, and even 
the Tery highest personages. The greater part 
of the genuemen and ladies, the most distin- 
guii^ed of the Court of Louis XY. , crowded to the 
execution of Lally-Tollendal, and a crowned 
head was present at that of Laoenair. The in- 
habitaats of the Place de Gr^ve calculated their 
reirenues according to the produce of the letting 
of tiiieir windows during the days of execution ; 
and the same is the case in all places destined to 
be reffularly the theatre of judicial executions. 
The first places are paid for dearly to witness 
these hideous spectacles, and the people are not 
In the migority where places are paid for. And 
eyen the wretched visitors of these bloody execu- 
tions, whoever they may be, only look upon them 
with ^eir bodily eyes ; they see nothmg with 
their moral eye, and sit fast ; all that has struck 
tiiem in these disgusting scenes, is the manner 
and appearance of the executed criminal. Let 
us add, at the same time, that murders are less 
£reauent in ^e countries where the punishment 
of death does not exist, than in countries where 
it is applied : a fact which ought to be sufficient 
in itself to do away with even the thought that 
the sight of a criminal execution is in any way 
useful. — PeHtion presented to the French Chamber 
ofDepuiieM, 

Eastek Customs in Italy. — At this season 
of the year nothing is thought of but preparations 
for feasting; — ''after fast comes festival" is 
true, indeed, for every person is now busy for the 
great Easter feast. The butchers' shops form not 
the least conspicuous part ; at this season they 
are decorated with small lamb, quarters of beef, 
&c., and covered with gildings ; and by the doors 
mat* occasionally be seen a bullock, decked out 
with a gay chaplet of flowers round his neck and 
horns, waiting, with enviable indifference, the 
moment of his destruction. Turn where you will, 
you will observe large piles of eggs, generally 
stained with pink colour, and heaps of loaves 
stuck with whole eggs, and made to imitate a 
crown of thorns. Hsms, sausages, and various 
other good things, meet the eye at every glance. 
It is really curicus to observe with what earnest- 
ness the Neapolitans emancipate themselves from 
the penance of Lent ; Easter Sunday is a day of 
eating equal to a Lord Mayor's day at Guildhall ; 
—they eat as though they were all at work to 
win a wager. An occasional relief is presented 
by a succession of beautiful pictures which from 
time to time enliven the scene : groups of taste- 
ftdly dressed peasants of both sexes, with their 
■ugar-loaf hats wreathed with branches of olive, 
carrying their itappe over their shoulders, are seen 
oonstantlv passing to and firo, and for the most 
part carolling, as they pass, their native ballads. 
Streams of people are constantly floating through 
the streets, going from church to church, per 
vedere li Sepokri, In Naples the Royal Family 
go on foot to visit some of the most distinguished 
persons in the city, and all the population (such 
as can dress in black) swarm to gaze at Uiem. 
From noon on Holy Thursday, tiU noon on the 
next day, no carriages are permitted to move 
about. The soldiers Carry their arms reversed, 
and several ^>Uier studied means are adopted, for 
the purpose.of producing effect. In one of the 



churches, the altar was festooned with white 
drapery, and was biasing with countless wtx- 
lights, ; a small chapel, at the side of the high 
altar, was, by the aid of painting and drapery, 
made to represent the interior of a s^ulchre, 
and figures oi papier mdchi, dressed, painted, and 
gilt, represented the personages in the solemn 
orama. 
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NOTICES TO COREB8PONDENT8. 



All eommtinications for the Editor of *' Talei and Readingt 
for the People*^ must he directed to No. 10, O-atie^owi, 
Fleet-etreet ; and post-paid, 

W. B.— We will use one or two of the ehariHies teot. 
Thanks. 

G LBN NT. — We have received yours of the 25th ult.; there 
will be no occasion to answer Mr. P. J.'s note, enough 
having* already appeared in the way of explanation. 
Your request shall be attended to. Thanks. 

Alberto.— Thanks for yuur anecdotes; they shall have t 
place in our ** Miscellaneous Readings.** 

J. W. WuoN.— We shall find a place for ** Loto and Nature" 
in an early number. Accept our thanks. 

Casabianoa.— Will you oblige us bv statinr whether tbe 
" Pirate's Treasure" has appeared in any cneap pablica- 
tion ? We have some recollection of having read it, or 
something similar, in *' The Penny Novelist.'* To your 
mem, about *' Rob Roy," yes. The names i^ popular 
novels have appeared very often, and must be declined. 

B. S. (Sancho.)-->Before we peruse what yon have been 
kind enough to forward, it is but right that you shoold be 

• informed that such contributions must be gratoitons. 

C. W. C— We thank you for your kind remarks, but must 
decline what tou have sent. If we were to insert ill- 
natured remarks upon quiet and unoffending families, «e 
should not only deserve to lose all our 8ub8^bers,but to 
be well kicked into the bargain. 

CoNTRiBOTOBS. — We have received a ereat number of un- 

¥iid letters this week, all of which have been returned, 
he Editor begs to refer those persons who are desirous 
of forwarding contributions, or asking questions, to look 
at our first (standing) notice to correspondents. 

Flobizel thb Fair.— We have several on the list before 
you ; give us a little time. 

Lbo.— Yes; thanks. Anything new it mlvrays acceptable. 

R. W. W. — Your writing is so small, and the lines so dos^ 
written, that we cannot decipher one-half of what JOQ 
have sent, even with the aid of a strong magnifying guss* 
Contributors should not write on both sides of the eopy 
they send. 

Charles H.— The charades, riddles, &c., you have sent to 
us are of no use ; we have several hundreds such, til of 
which are destined to the flames. If you have anytbiuf 
new, or very good, we shall be happy to insert it if np to 
the mark. Thanks. 

RoBBRT F. — We have written lo you once, saying ws de- 
clined your contribution; is not that enough? If ^f* 
had thought it worth a place in our pages it WouU not 
have been returned. It is immaterial to us what others 
think, we must judge for ourselves. 

G. P. W—o.— Received ; thanks. The *« ough** and •* enuff** 
are completely worn out. "Little Else** may de for t 
scrap. 

Warwick.— The lines you have been kind enough to for- 
ward are declined with thanks. 

Corresi>ondents must not expect answers to their ewninu* 
nications under a fortnight. 

London:— Printed and Published by Palmer and Clay- 
ton, 10, Crane-court, Fleet-street; ahd Sold by CUUTii 
1, Shec-lane, Fleet-street.— April U, 1840« 
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SLAVERY AND SHIPWRECK. 
The oacurrence of colamitoua shipwrecks : 
object of ua peculiar iDtereat lo the natiTeg < 
iMOmta, Slid particularly to those who dwell 
on the coast at Africa, as piesetvadon from 
perili and a luccesaful voyage are to the mariner. 
On man}' coaats conitant watch ia kept for the 
laommt of his destruction, or the lime when, 
HmgRling with the elements foi existence, he 
iMf be Hafelj approached and OTerpowered. 
"tfllipwrock" (says tie author of "Historical 
N»rr»tires of Shipwrecks and Disaster at Sea") 
"ispr^bly more common on the western coast 
of A^gi than towards the north ; but there is 
little .dVnence in the condition uf ^ose captives 
vho^lt into the hands of inhospitable tribes. 
They are viewed either as beasts of burden, 
whose labour may benefit the captor, or as fit 
■ubjects for being ransomed, whereby he may 
te enriched." 

Uany vessels are wrecked, and never heard of 
"■an; but between the years 1790 and 1086 
fhe crews of thirty ships were wrecked upon tbe 
^'■'ican coast, who, after many severe ptiva- 
Usng, suoceeded inmating their way to Uorocco, i 
■here an account of their disasters was first 
duchMed. Ail such persona, however, are in a 
■lUs of cavity i tbej are bought and sold ' 



according to the caprice of their captors, or tJia 
inclination of purchasers, and reduced to a state 
of abject slavery. 

Vessels on the western coast of Africa are 
generally wiEcked to the south of Mogadore, on 
a desert shore, covered by immense sand-hills 
which are continually shifting their place. The 
coast is extremely flat ; and a ship is either 
drifted by currents, or tskes the ground miles 
itom the shore, before any danger is appre- 
hended. How truthfully is the scene of a wreck 
described in the following beautiful lines of 
Mrs. Hemans :— 

All night the boomiag minute-gnu 

Had pealed along the deep, 
And mouinfuU; the rising sun 

Irtjokcd o'er the dde-wom steep; 
A bark from India's corsl strand, 

Before the rushing blast. 
Had vailed her topsails to the sand, 

And bowed her noble mast. 
The queenly shipl brave hearts had sirivea. 



Lite 



her mighty cable rivf 
loaiiag gossamer I 
her proud flag sSuck 
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We saw her treasures cast away ; 

The rocks with pearl were strewn; 
And, strangely sad, the ruby's ray 

Flashed out o'er fretted stone ; 
And gold was strewn the wet sands o'er, 

Like ashes by a breeze ; 
And gorgeous robes, — but, oh ? that ahore 

Had sadder sights than these ! 

We saw the strong man, still and low, 

A erttshed reed thrown aside ! 
Yet, by that rigild lip and brow, 

Not without strife he died ! 
And near him on the seaweed lay,^ 

Till then we had not wept, — 
But well our gushing hearts might say, 

That there a mother slept ; 

For her pale arms a babe had preated 

With such a wreathiag grasp, 
Billows had dashed o'er that foikd breast. 

Yet not undone the clasp ! 
Her very tresses had been inng, 

To wrap the liir child's form, 
Where still their wet, kmg sifeaaers eluBf , 

All tangled by the storm. 

And beautiful, midst that wild seeat^ 

Gleamed up the b»y't dead hfm. 
Like slumbers, trastlsgly t<n«f. 

In melanehcuy grMe. 
Deep in her bosom lay bb hmAg 

With half-shut violet eyes 
He had known little of het tan^ 

Nought ol bft agony ! 



Oh, human lore ! 
Through atl tiMaft vaiiily «r«f^ 

So stamps upon thy mmmfiafi 

Its passionate adteu! 
Surely thou hast another ]al^«- 

There is some home for thee, — 
Where thou shalt rest, remembering no* 

The moaning of the sea ! 

The wandering tribes of Arabs, meantime, are 
not idle ; from the tops of the sand-hills they 
descry the masts of the vessel, and, immeiiiately 
assembling in numbers, prepare to avail them- 
selves of the calamity. Provided wiik ttrmi, 
they repair to the shore, where t^ey Wtt know 
the crew iiinst either perish or become captives. 
As the lattei^ generally occurs, a partitioli of the 
fl^oil ensue* on plundering the wreck, and di- 
viding the men. Or, should the tmfortunate 
mariners, dreading the barbarous treatment they 
may expect, resol-ve to defend themselves and 
thei^ property, the speedy reduction of their 
number ^oon warns them that they have no al- 
ternative but to surrender. Each then becomes 
♦ slave, of different value according to his pris- 
tine rank or capacity. He is marched into the 
desert, where, unused to the fatigue and absti- 
nAice with which the Arabs are familiar, he is 
reduced to the most deplorable extremity from 
pain and hunger. His limbs swell, owing to the 
heat of the burning sand, as they are stripped 
instantly on capture ; his body becomes sickly 
and emaciated, and sometimes he sinks under 
accumulated hardships. Many are pcQbably 
condemned to linger out their lives in captivity, 
and no tidings of them ever transpire ; some in- 
dulging hopes of liber ly, after long negotiations, 
are at length di>app|»nt€d ; and some have not 
unfrequeutly accomPUhed their emancipation 
by circuitous operatk>H«. 

Jews are known t9 traffic with t^ Tarious 
African tribes, and are frequently the puvehasers 



of shipwrecked persons. HirougK the means of 
these new masters intelligence is communicated 
by the captive to the consul of his respectiTe 
nation resident at any of the ports or cities of 
Barbary, and a negotiation for his ransom com- 
monly ensues. The igent of the trafficking J^w 
is one of his own religion, whose demands in- 
crease in proportion as an inclination is testified 
to relieve the sufferer ; nay, it is not rare that the 
latter is put in irons, or confined in a dungeon^ 
in order to enforce more speedy compliance ; in 
the work before us we find many instances of 
this kind recorded. 

Every exertion is, in the meantime, made by 
Ihe Jew to discover the condition of the captive, 
tiMA tilt Mm whkk fan be extorted for him may 
be Mecttaiiied ; and to tedious are the proceed- 
infs llurt tile ci^tive»y if in Ibe possession of the 
Arabs, nsy icwgiiiiiii ^Aumm their masters. 
We win, te Hie inlnwillott ^«or readers, give 
an instance whiek oce iU lfd mH many years 
sinee. An Anctkctt ftirtleiiicil lied the misfor- 
tune to fall itilo %hm Icndi of Ott Afaib chief, or 
•heik, and the Bmm of tkreo Inmdied dollars was 
agreed on lor his ratOMfli} b«l Hit tfeaty for 
redemption was protraeted mM im was pur- 
chased by a Jew, from wlMait >l^ * year of 
miserable ccqprtivity, he wm piiieltiaMd for the 
■om of fourteen hundred doSat*. the Jew had 
eortttUi teasons for not considering it i>rudent to 
eoMie to If ogadore to receive the fruits of his 
OStortion, and it was arraneed that the stipulated 
csm was to be tent to him eteewhere. His 
brother, however, oft two youths belonging to 
the eanfte vessel as the American gentleman 
IwTing tecoped, eame to Mogadore to claim their 
msuum* The youths were immediately taken 
under protection of the American agent there, 
while the Jew continued clamorous in his 
demands. But, the affair having reached the 
knowledge of his Imperial Majesty, he was 
committed to prison, where he was confined for 
some time. The same Arab chief ifito whose 
hands the American gentleman had fallen inter- 
posed vrhh the Bm peror, ehaming the Jew as a 
subject of his territory. Therefore the goT««<Mr 
was ordered to conduct him to one of ih» |8tes; 
but on reaching it his head wa» imoie^hBtety 
struck off, and, according to the costmn of the 
Moors, placed upon hisbrectst, wliate it remanaed 
tmtil next evening at stmset. 

Some thirty or forty jetan since, the Enfperef 
of Morocco ordered all British seameilt wtmed 
on the coast of his domrnions to be pur^ased, 
and he restored them to their GeremneAt. Still 
there must have been htnidredii of unhsppy 
persons who languished ilk hopeless eep^vity 
imtrl removed from this world by ihe stfera hand 
of death. Having laid before o^ zramerooB 
readers some of the calamities' te^ which eur 
shipwrecked marines are exposed, we will at 
once proceed to place before them tm aecoimt of 
one of the most extraordinary shipwrecks to he 
found in any nautical work that has come tmder 
our observation. 

THE WRECK OF THB CALYPSO. 

The following highly- interest^uarrat^ of 
the disasters to whicnthe Gnj^mo^ and her 
gallant crew were expo^d durii||PProvni in the 
month of August, 1837t j j l | Jhore extrvoted 
from Lieifttenan^ypBel wJB^ '^"^p'*'*^^?'*^ 
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i&tiif^a^ itthb coxdjaettcetnent df this article 
^tiifs tid ctfe^ of the Calypso on the ship's 
bortow (fitting the teeather-rigeing, and is 
placei #liere that act is described by Mr. Wil- 
kitoOft, th6 m^ter of the said vessel. The 
engratmg at the end of this article represents 
th« Cai^^sitf aftet the storin, under jurymasts, 
find her gaflant creir bringing their ship into 
Wilmington. 

KABEATIYB OP HB. THLKINSON, HASTEB OP THB 

0ALTB90. 

" On the 15th of August, at noon, the Ca- 
lypso was, by observation, inlat26®. 47' north, 
and long. 75^. 5' west ; the wind was from the 
eastward, about east-north-east ; she had royals 
and fore-topmast-studding-sail set ; shortly 
after, we got a heavy swell from the north- 
eastward, and the wind freshened gradually till 
nine o'clock, when only the double-reefed top- 
sails, reefed foresail and mizen, could be carried^ 
During the night the wind increased, and day- 
light (the moon about full) found the vessel 
under a close-reefed main- topsail with ^yal and 
top-gallant-yards on deck, and prepared for a 
gale of wind. At ten o'clock a.m. the wind 
about north-east, the lee-rail under water, and 
the masts bending like eftseft ; got a tarpaulin 
on the main rigging, an^ look W0 nain-topsail 
in; the ship labouring mHiAf mm§Bi ilMm and 
bilge-pumps to b« kclpt emt4mvf ^Ing. At 
six p.m. the wind north-west, I should think the 
lat. would be about 27», and long. 77*. At mid- 
night the wind was west, when a sea took the 
quarter-boat away. At day-dawn, or, rather, I 
should have said the time when the day would 
have dawned, the wind was south-west, and m 
sea stoYe the fore-scuttle ; all attempts to stop 
this leak were useless, for when the ship pitched 
the scuttle was considerably under water : I 
then had the gaskets and lines cut from the 
reefed foresail, which blew away ; a new fore-' 
topmast-studding-sail was got up and down the 
fore-rfggin|^, but in a few seconos the bolt-rope 
only remained ; the masts had then to be cut 
v^' ^7 chief mate had a smaU axe in his 
hertft, which he made very ^sharp a few days 
previous; that was immediately procured; and 
while the men weie employed cutting away the 
mizea-mast, the lower yard-atms went in the 
Water. It is human nature to struggle hard for 
life; 80 fourteen men and myself got over the 
rail between the main and mizen rigging, as the 
laaat-heads -Went in the water: the ship was 
siniing fast ; while some men were employed 
Cttttmg the weatker-lamyards of the rigging, 
^J'^ewere calUng to God for mercy ; some were 
stapifted with despair; and two poor fellows 
mo liad jpne from the afterhold, over the 
CSMQ, to get to the forecastle, to try to stop the 
^> were swimming in the ship's hold. In 
MTOut three minutes after getting on the bends- 
we weather-lanyards were cut fore and aft, and 
the mizen, main, and fore masts went one after 
we other, just as the vessel was going down head 

'I ^' ligltted very slowly. On getting 
^ board 9§. i^A found the three masts had gone 
wo«^ m by the deck ;. tihe boats were gone, the 
?»ft.m hatches „^ in, the planks of the deck 

^^ ': water was up to 
/ ' - 01 rum sending 
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about the hold with gte&t violeneie t th^i^tJttlioHM 
gunwale was abotit a foot firom the level ^ the 
sea, and ibe larboard about five feet ; the tatoA. 
and mizen masts were held on &e starboard side 
by the lee-ri^ghig, and the foremast w« kept 
from floating from the starboard side hf flie sta^. 
The sea was breaking over the ship as it Would 
have done over a log. You will, perhaps^ say 
it could not have been worse, asfd any HVes 
spared to teH the tale. I assure you, sir, H was 
worse ; and, by Divine Providence, every mm 
was suffered to walk .from that shi^ to th« (juay 
at Wilmington, although the mam and bilge 
pumps were broken! The wind, from about 
noon of the 16th till about ten or noon of the 
17th, blew with nearly the same violence. There 
was no lull ; neither did it fly from one q uarter 
of the compass to the other, but backed from 
east-north-east to south-west, and then died 
away gradually. On Simday, while beating off 
Bum Key, the wind was variable and squally. 
On Monday, in lat. 24°. 4(y, long. 74®. 46', had 
fine steady winds from the eastward. Tuesday 
I have described. I had no barometer ; but, from 
the appearance of the weather on Monday and 
Tuesday morning, I did not apprehend we should 
have had bad weather. 

•* We shall now return from noticing the winds 
and weather, to see the Calypso safely anchored. 
After fishing the pumps, and getting them made 
air-tigfet, by putting candles and winding new 
emttfUB rovmOf they weM set to work, notwith- 
iliMdittg tlMr iM» b#eaiking constantly over. The 
wreck of tke* masts was cleared, about sixty 
puncheons of rum stove, and the men remained 
night and day at 'the pumps, till Monday the 
21st, when, tM water in the hold having de- 
creased to nine feet, a spare spar was lashed to 
the paul-bolts for a jury-foremast, and a topsail 
set on it, the wind being then southerly. On 
Tuesday the spritsail-yard was turned into a 
jury-mizenmast, and an old foresail set on 
it, that being the only sail, except the lib 
of the sparesail, that was not entirely de- 
stroyed. Oif Wedneaday^ got the pumps to 
suck, and set the jib forward : there being only 
two-thirds of a puncheon of water, two bags of 
damaged bread, and a barrel of pork, but no 
cooking apparatus on board, were obtiged to go 
on an atllowance of one pint of water each per 
day. The condition the men now were in was 
indeed very bad ; they Were worn down with 
fat^ue, had lost all their clothes and bedding, 
ana were covered wifli boils. On Friday, 
shortened the sJlowance of water ta half a pnt 
each per day, and remained in that coiiidifion till 
the 3oth, during the days under a scorching sun, 
and at night lying on deck. On the 30th, fii lat. 
32«. 25', and long, about 78J<». W., we fell in 
with the American brig Bupert, from Havannah 
to New York : the generous captain immediately 
I sent a puncheon of Water, some fruit, and many 
little luxuries, for Which 1 shall ever feel grateful. 
This was the third vessel "W-e had spoken since 
the hurricane, but the only one that assisted us. 
The first had had his deck swept, and Could spare 
nothing ; the second was an American brig, that 
we fell in with at night, «nd hailed, telHng him 
our distress : he asked if we could riemain on 
board till daylight : and, when told that I only 
wanted provision and water, he surlily asked, 
' What ship is that ? where dxe y6tt firora ? where 
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■re jiMi bound to Qiea i whal's your longitude }' 
Whan mil his questions weia uuwaied he hauled 
his wind, aad >t dar-dawDiu the moming could 
jiut be seen oa the horizon. On the 3Ut of 
AuguM we lighted thR land, about thirty mile* 
to Uie Bouthwud of Cape Fear, but, the wind 
comingmore trom the eastward, had to bring up 
in five fathams water. DurliiE the night the 
wind iocreased, but. fortunately, backed into 
the northward (which was off the land), and at 
noon on tie following day blew a very heavy 
gale of wind, and continued until the moiniug 



of the 2nd, when it backed to tha WMt-lui1lL> 
west, and moderated : we then slipped tlie caUe, 
and sailed along the land for Baldhead light* 
housf. At noon we got a pilot oa board, and 
anchored once more in port. We were kuidly 
received by the good people at SmithTille sna 
Wilmin^gton, who complained bitterly of th« late 
storm, lor many of their houses were uniaofod, 
and trees blown down. 

(Signed) " Gilbbbt Wn-misua. 

" To Lieat.-Col. R«d.3.E." 
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Ko. n.— THE COaUETTE. 



" Isn't its little dnck?" said a laughing bright- 
eyed girl, as she stood before her toUet, deco- 
ratiJig herself for the ball, and held up, in the 
varied shades of caudlelighti a handsome cHmson- 

^ tipped ostrich feather. "Isn't it adarlingf Oh! 

' I ipitt look chaiming to-night. Hairy shall be 
■aiealoiu as OHuianf- 
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,e ! Kate," gaid her more modest aad 
d sister, a delicate blue- ejed beauty ; "it 
ia very wrong thus lightly to treat love so de- 
voted as his. I wonder how vou have the heart 
to do it." 

" Pshaw ! demure sister mine ; one would 
think you had been schooled by some antiquated 
abhesB, What harm is there m flirting a little i 
Wbat is the USB of being pretty, if you re not to 
break as many heaita as a pair ot^ bright eyes 
will permit you ? Well, well, my little prude, 
you may slu^e your bead ; but you'll never haya 



true love without exercising a little coquetry. 
We always prize that most which has cost ui 
the greatest difficulty in obtaining. Let your 
lover see, then, that you are not to be esaily 
wou i and if his heart is truq, or be worth the 
having, he will glory in the fighting for yon. 
Don't be angry. Poll, when I say that you utc 
made yourseufitr loo chtap ; and, much as Thomp- 
son loves you, I'll venture my head— no smsll 
venture, by the way — that his afieotion would 
have been double its intensity if you had given 
him double the diCBcultyin oDtaimng the favour 
of Chose sweet smiles." 

" For sbame, Kate! I wander at you persisting 
in such notions. I could never treat any one 
witb'coldness, much less one wbo loved me and 
whose love I prize so much aa Thonuson's : and 
I cannot but think that a meagre afileotioii that, 
for the sake of a paltry and worthless triumphi 
would recUewly cause anxiety or pain to ths 
objectof its Love. No, no, Eate, 1 am &r too &*nk 
ever to be able thus to cloak my partiality." 

" Well, well, we shall see who schooli the best 
husband," exclaimed Kate, gazing M henelf in 
the mirror admirably, with a paid0l>4)le vsoity. 
" Surely that's nottne cab," she oon^tud, si 
she listened to the rumbling of a vehicle which 
stopped underneath the window. " Well, I de- 
clare, and Fm not half nadyyat) Ooiii«,Pally, 
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and assist me with this. Oh t these gloves ! I 
shall nerer get them on ! " 

At last the toilet was complete, and away 
bounced the cab with its beautiml burden. 

The Misses Northcot were the belies of the 
room. Beaux of every description, make, and 
fashion, flattered around them ; compliments 
were buzxed into their ears, and nothing but 
their beauty was the topic of the gentlemen's 
discourse. Kate looked perfectly angelic, as her 
bright eyes glanced encouragingly upon her 
crowd of adulators, and she laughed and chatted 
joyously, flirting ' first with one and then the 
other ; whilst poor Harry Harton, her avowed 
lover, had but received a cold word and colder 
glance ;— his heart did indeed ache, but he bore 
up nobly, as he kept proudly aloof, flirting, with 
all the appearance of gaiety, with the rich Miss 
Ward. But inwardly he suflered torments : his 
pride revolted at the treatment he experienced ; 
and, much and dearly as he loved Kate Northcot, 
she had slighted him too often for him again to 
bear it ; and he silently but fervently vowed that, 
however much the struggle might cost him, he 
would never give her an opportunity for atone- 
ment. Yet his lips wore a smile, and his eye 
glanced brightly all the while. Ah ! how easy 
is it for pride to clothe itself in the outward sem- 
blance of gay and cold indiflerence, while the 
heart within is racked with all the pangs of dis- 
appointment! The lips may smile, but is the 
smile a ray from the sunshine of the soul ? 

How different were the feelings of the other 
lover, James Thompson! His Mary, with all 
her beauty, had but eyes for him, and all her 
fascination was exerted for him alone ; her glance 
beamed with kindness upon him ; and they looked 
the very prototype of true happiness, as, disen- 
gaging themselves from the throng, they ven- 
tured into the open air, and strolled quietly 
down the shrubbery attached to the mansion; 
and there, beneath the soft, sweet light of the 
rising moon, he breathed into her ear, for the 
thousandth time, his deep, impassioned love : her 
bright blue eyes beaming upon him so mildly, 
kindly, with such mute eloquence, that, bending 
his head, he kissed her glowing cheek in ecstasy. 

A month from that period they were married ; 
and, two months from that memorable night, 
Harry Harton became the husband of the wealthy 
Miss Ward. 

Many years have now passed— years of trouble 
and tribiuation — yet but Uttle alteration has taken 
place in the town of Horsham ; and the casual 
observer would not, perhaps, notice in its suburbs 
a neat, compact little vma, with a large lawn 
extending before it ; but he could not help no- 
ticing a mild, amiable-looking matron, sitting 
every summer's morning in the sun, and toying 
and playing with four nealthy blue-eyed chil- 
dren, their ages varying from six to sixteen; 
and, if he r^illy loved infantine beauty, Til 
wanaut he could not resist stopping to pat the 
bright curls of the youngest boy, who is busily 
amusing himself with we shining brass plate 
upon the gate, and spelling aloud, with childish 
pedantry, the large black letters, " J. Thompson, 
Attorney." And, if he entered the town, his eye 
might, probably, be caught by another large, 
bright) braxen tablet, conspicuously placed in 
ths etntra of a door of corrosponcung siiet on 
whi^ a ho had ^» Will and the patienoe to do 



so, he might possibly detect, amid the hundred 
curvets of its tutelary flourishes, <* Miss Northcot, 
Ladies' Seminary. 

THE INDIAN'S TALE. 
I HAD wandered for several hours, with my gun 
slung across my shoulder, through the lonely but 
fruitful and ever-verdant scenes of Guiana, and 
was returning little satisfied with the result of 
my expedition, having shot but three wood- 
pigeons, and an accouriy when I came to an 
extensive hoach^ or forest, which I had previously 
ranged. The sun had lost much of his power, 
and was evidently on the wane, but his former 
influence seemed still upon me, and I felt nearly 
exhausted from the fatigue I had undergone. I 
determined, however, to proceed, and took my 
way through a narrow and broken path, from 
which the sun and the winds of heaven appeared 
shut out by the high and thickly-fcliaged trees. 
The white cedar towered there in its beauty, 
whilst the waUaba^ with its iron trunk and leafy 
crown, threw its broad arms across, as if to shield 
it from impending storms. Here and there a 
bead- tree, with leaves fairy -like and graceful as 
those of the acacia, gave its red tributes to the 
parched earth, and the orange-coloured semitoa 
hung like golden gems from the bright green 
boughs that held them. As I wandered on, my 
thoughts insensibly became ** part and parcel" 
of the solitary scene around me. The mind of 
man is a universal mould, capable of receiving 
impressions from the most varied and even con • 
tradictory objects ; it is Nature's depository for 
her choicest works— the hive of all her sweets* 
It enhances her vivid and sparkling beauties, 
and lends a twilight softness to the luxuriant 
noonday of her glories. Nay, it goes even 
beyond this, and bears a still closer affinity to 
nature. It has its (intellectual) dawn, its noon, 
and eve, and night like her ; its spring, and sum- 
mer, and autumn, and winter ; its flowers and its 
weeds, its bloom and its mildew ; its changes of 
good and ill ; its splendour and its desolation. 
Can we, then, wonder that the mind, feeling this 
existing sympathy, should possess an acute sus- 
ceptibility of the charms and influence of external 
objects, and from the meanest flower and lowliest 
shrub gather high thoughts and love, and sooth- 
ing, because holy, inspirations ? Can we, then, 
wonder that it should, when under the dominion 
of contending emotions, admire the moodier, the 
grander, the stormier scenery of Nature ? Her 
caves, and ocean, and mountain- rivers ; her 
gloomy forests and her solitudes ? Or that, when 
it is itself filled with gentler, and fairer, and 
holier sensations, it should delight in Nature's 
calmer and more soothing scenes ? Her green 
hills, and placid streams, and fairy moonlight ? 
He who wanders in loneliness and solitude of 
heart finds a solace (a melancholy one, it is true, 
but yet it if a solace) in corresponding scenes. 
If he be proud in his deep misery, the words of 
his fellow-man, meant to express pity, may be 
construed into offence ; for sorrow is suspicious ; 
but a scene over which Nature has thrown a 
gloom, and blossomless sterility ^eaks to his 
heart in the silent language of true sympathy, 
and breathes compassion without words. He is 
most in lore with Nature who thinks she moumi 
withhim* Her gaiety would teem to mook his 
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iXefioi^tion ; but b^er teus fall cm bis sorrows like 
.d^w upo|x th^ witliered flower ; a^d he feels that 
he is no longer alone, for Nature holds communicm 
with him in his wretchsdness, and bids her doves 
sigh and her clouds weep with him. His real 
griefs become wedded to the i^)parent ones of 
Nature. She is at once the sharer and alleviator 
of his grie&, his nurse as well as companion. 
Who tlu^t has, in the pride of youth and robust 
strengtbt ascended sooie lofty mountain, whose 
summit the clouds have chosen for their resting- 
place, — who that h€is reclined upon sopae giant 
rook,and gaeed upon the majesty of ocean, — has 
not felt his soul imbued with the sublimity of 
eueh scenes^ Has not felt his spirit, at these 
moments, become free as the mountain air he 
breathes, and his thoughts boundless as the ocean 
he surveys? Who that has heard the low of 
eattle, the hum of bees, the song of birds, and the 
fall of distant waters when the day is departing 
£rom the earth dowly, as a lover from his mistress, 
has not imbibed serenity and peace ? Such were 
my thoughts and feelings as I moved slowly on 
my way. I had nearly reached the extremity of 
the forest, when I saw an Indian sitting beneath 
a Reading mango-tree. He had a parrot on his 
arm, and aerersd neatly and curiously made 
baskets were at his side. He appeared lost in 
thoughi;, and did not notice me until I approached 
tDloae to the spot where he was seated. Like 
others of his nation, he had his body painted red, 
and his straight black hair reached down to his 
hips* I had often remarked that the faces of all 
these Indians appeared the same — faithful copies 
jol #ne original — exhibiting a sleek but indolent 
placidity, a careless and inert content ; but in 
him» ^luLOUgh his features individually may have 
resembled those whidi I have before seen, I traced 
lines of deep thought and melancholy reflection. 
I had never but once spoken to any of his race, 
and that was merely for a moment, and I became 
ourious to learn something respecting them. I 
addressed him, and was happy to &id by his 
answering salutation that he could perfectly 
imderstaod me. He spoke to me in a mixture of 
broken Dutch and English, which he had learned 
in the course of his little trading journeys to the 
towns inhabited by European settlers. I sat 
down beside him, and, by degrees, we entered 
into £amiUar conversation. By the aid of a little 
rum, .which I carried in a leathern cup, I made 
him tolerably commimicative ; and at last, in 
the wild and metaphorical style of all savage 
people, he thus recounted the events of his past 
life:— 

" I am of 1h.e Arrowauk "nation, and from my 
youth upwards was trained by my father to the 
use of tba bow and gun. Whilst yet a boy I 
coul4 bring down, with either, the smallest birds, 
ev^i when they were at their utmost speed. For 
this reason I became noticed by my countrymen, 
and the maidens looked upon me with a favouring 
eye^ and listened to me with a willing ear. There 
was one among them whom I had known from 
ohildhood. Ayana was as beautiful to my eyes 
as the purple berries to the wood-dove, or the 
mUpsi to the humming-bird. I lived not when 
she was away from me. She was my breath. I 
was not then as I now am, and many maidens 
would have shared my hut ; but Ayana was in 
my heart, and I loved no olher. Never shall I 
loigtt the day wheoi I took her home. As she 



8tie^ into my ^oriaal, she looked like a |Q^ 
spirit coming to bless Ouayo, and af we gh^ 
down the falls of the river, she was like tlie 
bright moon descending from th^ blue s);y. We 
had none like her now in all our nation. Ayana 
brought me Ave children, and we lived toje^er 
like the seven stars that dwell ia the quiet 
heavens. When I left my hut to flsh in the rivsr 
or shoot in the woods for our daily food, Ayana 
was troubled, and wou^d look after me in sorrow; 
when I returned, whether good or ill success bad 
attended me, she was glcul in her heart, and 
smiled, and welcomed me. When I was ill, and 
the burning fever dried my brain, she bound the 
cool banana leaves round my forehead, and 
supported my delirious head upon her bosom ; 
and when I was weary, she would sing me to 
sleep in her arras. Oh ! how good, how kind 
was Ayana then ! But the &uit cannot hang for 
ever on the boughs, nor our joys cling eternally 
to the tree of UCe. Min^e, I am sure, did not. 
Before a moon was old I saw ioux of my litde 
treasures sink one by one into coldndess and 
death. They fell not like the guava ia Uidr 
ripeness, but were plucked green from thar 
father's heart. While the hot fever scorched up 
their little lips and withered their infant strengltli, 
I could not bear to leave Ihem. I went not oat 
to flsh — I had no heart to load my gtm, or bear 
my unheeded bow. Ayana used to we^, but I 
could not, although my bosom was toM oi teais. 
When the last breath left the lips of my fourth 
child, who was the most like Ayana of them all, 
I think I died too, or else a sad ehaage eame 
over me. I can but imperfectly deseribe what I 
then felt. It was, and still is, like a dream. All 
that I can remember is, that I seemed not te have 
altered in form but in mind, and to have lest edl 
feeling either of good or eviL I appeared to be 
in the same spot as before ; but there was nothing 
above, below, or around me, except a kind of 
cloud, or troubled water, or sometbing vhich 
was, and yet was not distinct. At that time I 
was nothing, or at best but like that tmnk'' (and 
he pointed to a tree that had fallen, though a 
few green leaves upon the tc^ indited that 
there were still some vestiges of existence 
remaining in it) " which, though tiierft is yet some 
life about it, can never flour^ insre. I had a 
wife— but felt not that I was a husband ; I had 
still one child left — but knew not .that I was a 
father. My mind was dark. It was Ayana's 
kiss that awakened lUe from the dead; and I 
went out and dug a grave for my duld, beside 
her brotliers and sisters ; ai^d I laul her in it and 
returned to Ayana. And she was wieepaag, and 
then I wept too, and felt comforted. Ajad we 
lived OB, and dearly cherished out oi^y ehild; 
and she was as a bright star shining through the 
night of our sorrow. One day as I iras setfueaiag 
home, loaded with the produce of my toil, I felt 
an unusual pressure on my mind. And X bad 
misgivings of evil, but knew not what that evil 
was. Ayana came ncM; out to meet me tm she 
was wont, and this con&rmed my fbrebcdiogs. 
I was unwilling and yet anxious to enter tha hut. 
I at length opened the docnr, and at the sight of 
Ayana I started, and I said ** Our ohild k dead ! " 
and Ayana answered not, but wopt. And she 
pointed to a mat at the comer of the hut. and 
groaned aloud. ' 

<^ There lay the body of >oiir loam^r^ mt 
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innocent, our last child; and I had none but 
Ayana to care for in the whole world. My poor 
girl had gone without Mwpecting danger into my 
koriaal just above the foils* and sighed her sweet 
spirit out upon the eold aad desolating waters. 
When I threw th* pitiless earth over Uie body 
of the last one thai mr blood had warmed— that 
my blood had aaUamd— it teemed to fall upon 
my own heart. Ah! 1 shftU wwev foreet how 
lonely Ayana and I bWMis. W0 would sit for 
hours together without speaking, wad gaze upon 
the spot where our obildren used to lie ; and 
then we would turn tiid look $t each other, and 
sigh in the anguish of our ehUdless hearts. But 
there was a still darktr storm hmpng over the 
peace of Ouayo. One of our nation, m paesing 
near my hut, was •everelf bittrn by a hotek' 
meester (bush- master), whose bite is considered 
to be beyond the reach of cure. I had learnt 
from my father, who had acquired a great repu- 
tation amongst our countrymen on account of 
his knowledge of plants and shrubs, to judge 
with some certainty of the powers and properties 
of the various heaUng herbe ; and I immediately 
endeavoured to make that which I had learnt 
subservient to % good purpose. I was with 
Ut^LO iot manv a long day and sleepless night, 
and watched mm with a brother's care when 
darkness was on his brain, and the sky > fires in 
his ejre. He reeovered and seemed grateful, and 
I loved him weii. But, oh ! he was like the 
coral-Miake, and had two faces. * One, of seeming 
friendship, deceived me ; the other, of pretended 
love, beguiled Ayana* I will tell you all, although 
the recollection of whet has passed neany 
maddens me. I sometimes went to the town of 
the white men to sell the baskets that Ayana 
made, and the parrots and parroqusts which I 
caught in the forests. And I joyed to deal witti 
tha white men, and loved to bring home the 
produce oi my journey, and make glad the heart 
of Ayana* I msed to go in a koria^ with others 
of my countrymen, and return again with them. 
Qxkce WIS had proceeded but a short distance 
when I saw a noble deer at a distance. I took a 
bow and arrow which was in the koriaal, landed, 
and foUowei the track of his hoofs as quickly 
and as silently as I could ; but I never got within 
shot of him ; and at last, owing to the thickness 
of the forest, entbeiy lost sight of him> Hurried 
on by the ardour of the chase, I had roamed nearly 
to my own hut, and, as my thirst was excessive, 
I determined to turn my steps homeward. Itiere 
was a bamboo-tree not far from my hut, under 
whose shade my children used to play, and 
Ayana and myself were wont to sit at noon. As 
I came in sight of this spot, I saw two figures, 
and they were olssped in each other's embrace ; 
and my heart misgave me and my strength 
£ailed. And as I drew nearer I saw that one of 
tiiem was Uteko, and the other Ayana. The 
friend and wife. The blighter and the blighted. 
The betrayer and the betrayed. My left hand 
grasped the bow, my right drew the quivering 
oord'-the arrow was in his heart ! And he passed 
away from the living in his guilt, and with the 
faithless kiss of lust upon his lips. I rushed 
towards Ayana and seised her by the throat. 
In that moment no thought of our past love 

* The eonl-enalce. or bliad 8nak«, ab it is likewise called, 
ha« much m« sane appearance at both extremities ; hence 
it is supposed oy the natives to be double-headed. 



entered my breast, or, if it did, it was but to 
make my vengeance more certain. My mind 
was in a sleep, and a dream of blood came across 
it. I was then, indeed, what the white men call 
every living being amongst us — a savage. And 
humanity had perished within me, and the night- 
clouds were on my brain. A shriek awakened 
me. It was the last sound Ayana ever uttered ; 
for when my eyes turned upon her she was dead 
in my grasp, and her eyes had started from 
their so&eis. I could not endure the sight— my 
blood was cold— and indistinct shadowy forms 
seemed gliding around me. I fell with the lifeless 
body of Ayana to the earth, and knew not that I 
breathed* I oan only temember the way in which 
I started from my trance of death. It was the 
eenaalion of a sadden chill running through every 
vein that aroused me. I looked around, but I was 
in darkness, and the bats flitted across me, and 
the night-winds called to the forest. And I 
remembered not what had happened, for my 
senses were still straying in the shadows of the 
night. With the noise I made on awaking I 
had startled the timorous guana, fbr I heard him 
rustling through the fallen leaves to avoid me ; 
and then came my senses back again, and I 
thought that I had dreamed of horrors, but knew 
nothing further. The moon stole into the dark 
sky, and her beams fell upon the altered face of 
Ayana. I kneeled down beside her, and I 
remembered all things, and my deserted heart 
was sick with sorrow. The spirits of my fatiiers 
seemed passing before me, and I thought they 
summoned me to the land of rest, and I lay me 
down to die. But death was pitQess, and came 
not. And there was a mountain on my breast, 
and I longed ioit the dark waters to roll over me. 
The world seemed dead ; for I had none now to 
love-^none to cherish me**and the skies, and the 
trees, and the hills, and the waves had beeome 
hateAil to my sight. I felt that I oould never 
know happiness again, for Ayana was gone from 
me, like the rainbow from a sky of clouds and 
storms — like a sun-ray from the valleys it had 
brightened." 

As he concluded, he covered his fhoe with his 
hands and sighed deeply, and remained for some 
time apparently lost in thought. The night was 
closing around us, and the anaquaw was pouring 
its sad notes on the winds ; we arose from our 
leafy seat, and it was with a melancholy feeling 
that I saw the heart-stricken Indian go on his 
way to the town of the white men. 



March of Repihemeiit.— A cobbler living in 
Swan-street, Minories, thus pompously announces 
his calling: — ** Surgery performed here upon old 
boots and shoes, by adding of the feet, making 
good the legs, binding the broken, healing the 
wounded, mending the constitution, and sup- 
porting the body with new soles. Advice gratis, 
by B.Marks." 

Receipt pou True Irish Usquebaugh.— 10 dr. 
of aniseeds, 8 do. of cloves, 4 do. of coriander, 
4 do. of cinnamon, 4 do. of orrisroot, 24 do. of 
liquorice sliced, 24 do. of saffron, 4 do. of mace, 
2 do. of galingole, 2 scruples of cardamums, 81b. 
of refined sugar, 21b. of raisins stoned : in^sed 
in two gallons of best French brandy. The vessel 
should be well shaken, and closely shopped for 
several days. The liquor to be strained for use. 
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EASTWELL PLACE. 



althy ._ . . . 

h of Soray, stands Eastwell PlaM, the noble 
maiuion of tie Earl of Winchilaea. Its situation 
is commanding, placed in a nobie park, the trees 
of which are of uie lineat growth, and the views 
aiound are of great interest. Jn the neighbour- 
hood of Esstwell Park are some other eitensLve 
tracts of forest land, aa Chatlock Wood, King's 
Wood, and Long Beech. Wood. 

A remarkabla narrative is given by Dr. Brett, 
in a letter to bis &iend Dr. Warren, President of 
Trinity Hall, which is intimately connected with 
this interesting place. In a visit paid by Dr. 
Brett to theEarl of Winchilsea, in 1720, he 
found that nobleman silting with the register- 
book of the parish of Eaatwell before him, in 
which he had been searching for records of his 
own family; and from him he gathered the fol- 
lowing circumstances : — When Sit Thomas Moyle 
built Eaalweli Place, he observed bis chief brick- 
layer, whenever he left off work, retired with a 
book. Curious to know what the volume was, 
he endeavoured to discover its character, but 
was for some tame unsuccessful. At length, on 
one occasion, he HUtprised the workman, and, 
snatching the book ttoia his hand, found that it 
was Latin. On inquiry being made aa to how 
the artisan had come by his learning, he replied, 
that, Bi Sir Thomas was a good master to him, 
he would trust hint with a secret not previoiuly 
divulged. 

He then stated that he had boarded with a 
Latin schoolmaster, without any knowledge of 
his parents, till he was fifteen or sixteen years 
old, — a gentleman, who said he was no relation, 
coming once a quarter to pay for his board, so 
that he wanted nothing. One day this person 
took him to a splendid liouse, left him in one of 
its stately rooms, and, soon after, a man finely 
dressed, with a star and garter, appeared, who 
spoke to him kindly, gave bim some money, and 
at the close of the interview he was conaucted 
back U school by the person Snt mentioned. 

Soma ttm« litawirdB bs came with * hatis 
ptopwlgr Mooutitdi ud teld t]» youUi lit muit 



'KTDceed with him a journey into the country. 
They went into Leicestershire, and proceeded to 
Bosworth Pield, where they entered the tent of 
Richard LEI., in whom tlie youth recognised the 
distinguished person whom he had previously 
visited. Now came an unlooked-for diseoverj ; 
the King embraced him, pronounced him hit 
son, and then added, "To-morrow, child, I most 
fight for my crown; and assure yourself, if Ilose 
that, I lose my life too ; but I hope to preserve 
both. Stand m the place which I have nor 
deicribed— there you will see the battle, and be 
out of danger. When I have gained the vietory, 
come to me, and I will own you as mine, and 
take care of you. But if, unfortunately, I Ion 
the battle, take cars of yourself, and let no one 
know that I am your father, for no meroy will 
be shown to any one so nearly related to me." 
The King then gave the youth a purse of £oId, 
and dismissed him. On the morrow he saw the 
battle lost and the King killed, and, hastening 
to London, sold his horse and clothes. He after- 
wards put himself apprentice to a bricklayer | 
and hence the circumstances in which, when he 
became aged, he made himself known to Sir 
Thomas Hoyle. 

Struck by the tale, Sir Thomas said, " Aa you 
are now almost past labour, I will give vou the 
run of my kitchen as long as you live." Bit 
reply was, " Sir, yon have a numerous family ; 
I have been used to live retired ; give me leave 
to build a house of one room for myself in such 
a field, and there, by your leave, I will live 
and die." " Sir Thomas," continued the earl, 
" granted bis request ; he built his house, and 
there he remained till his death; and in the 
register-book I have been searching is this cu- 
riosity : ' Richard Plantagenet was huryed the 
22Daye of Bessember, Anno ut supra Ex Kegis- 
tro de Eaalweli sub Anno 1560." This is all the 
register mentions of him," the earl added ; so 
that we cannot say whether he was buried in the 
cbureh or churchyard; nor is there now any 
other memorial ol him, except the tradition in 
he family, and some little marks of tlie place 
where his house stood. 
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LETTERS TO THE PEOPLE. 
{Second Seriei,) 

BT TOVNO CHBETWOOD. 



No. V.—" The Good Time Cominff" 

The good time ! Is there not magic in the 
word which calls the craving spirit of human 
nature into action ? Does it not beam "v^'ith 
hope ? la it coming ? Hark ! hear ye not that 
rushing as of many waters, — the struggling for- 
ward of Cirilization ? See ye not the clear and 
yet compact halo of reason and love, at first 
timidly, then, gradually crowing more confident, 
bursting outward upon the world ? Mark ye not 
the ONWAKD influence of mental power, irresistible, 
mighty, and awe-inspiring, pushing all loiterers 
from the path, and pursuing its slow, yet firm 
and steady, course to the all-attracting magnetic 
goal of LOVE ! These are the harbingers of 
*' The good time coming ! ** 

Each step we advance in civilization and hu- 
nianity, a step nearer are we to the looked-for 
period : each mark of consideration for our less 
happy neighbours moves us closer to the sighed- 
for time. Look ye anxloiuly for it, dear readers ; 
ire ye among the expectant i Or do you shake 
your heads wisely, and with a knowing look 
asseverate " The time will never arrive when 
the world shall love each other, nation lose its 
ancient animoeitv asainst nation ; when the 
golden dream of wdl-satisfied labour shall be 
realized, pauperism vanish from the face of the 
gbbe, workhousea be vacated, prisons useless, 
all parties and people be content ; in fact, the 
most Utopian schemes imaginable be carried 
into actoid verity." Perhaps you imagine the 
time win netbb arrive. Aluiough we have no 
faith in the prophecies of hasty and unpre- 
cedented changes in the manners and cus- 
toms of mankind, yet we consider that there is 
one great moinn^ power, the lever of civilization, 
Tiz., Knowledqe, which kept working away 
like' the little coral-worm beneath the sea, 
adding its minute heap by heap, slowlv and 
gradually, yet invittbly, increasing, until the eye 
can no longer gaze upon it with apathy, but starts 
with amaze at the towering erection thiu by per- 
severance brought to view. Another great de- 
stroyer of old prejudice — the pioneer of know- 
ledge, rouffh-hewinc the wav and working hand 
in hand wi^ it — ^is Time. Like the coral- worm so 
also is man — small it is — a mite he is ; every 
Utile good he does, it is not lost ; " like bread 
thrown, upon the waters, it retumeth after many 
days." Man is made to improve his mental 
condition ; every smile of kindness, ever^ tear 
of gratitude, every act of charity, every " widow's 
mite," every noble, generous, disinterested ac- 
tion, is a drop in the budget of improvement, 
either directly or indirectly aiding the pro- 
gression of mankind by touching their hearts 
or warming their feelings to act in a like 
manner themselves unto their neighbours. 
Reader, the *' good time" will not come in 
yotr day, although you may see society much 
improved ; nor will it come in your children's 
time, nor grandchildren's, nor their great- 
great-grandchildren's ; but, nevertheless, it will 
coflM. Ftar not I the tigm of the ** good time" 
«• hirt^-^they hart bttii htro for otntufiMo* 



the signs grow bolder ; no more will-o*-the- 
wisp-like flitting in vapoury meteor o'er the 
dank, dark mass of ignorance and intolerance ; 
but, as a morning star, or the luminary of the 
east, g^ding the souls of all mankind. Man is 
not yet prepared for the ** good time ;" it will 
not come of itself, he must carry it along with 
him — he must move towards it, as it moves to- 
wards him ; he must work for it. A good action 
is never lost ; like a drop of water spilled upon 
the ground, it joins, after many wanaerings and 
alterations, the natural stream of improvement, 
which flows on gathering drop by drop to 
swell its tide, until it wears a passage through 
the hardest rocks, forcing its course still ** on- 
wards." Doubtless we shall from time to 
time have many minor "good times" — signs of 
the times — proofs of increasing civilization and 
moralization of ** The People." 'Tis a long 
journey with many stages ; each stage terminates 
in a hostel of better repute than the preceding 
one, until at last, Time having run a lengthened . 
race, we arrive at the acme of love and happi- 
ness. Persons who have a sreat notion of 
clutching " substantial benefits* (?) would say, 
with sanguine hopes, *' The time is coming now, 
'tis near approaching ;" but they understand it 
not : the time they wish for, the time they mean, 
'tis but a time of unusual wealth and idleness. 
Such is even further off than the true, slowly, 
almost imperceptibly approaching period — the 
reign of Peace — the reign of Love ! for a time of 
idleness will never come. The time of improve- 
ments shows its visage now. Time, the hoary- 
headed conquerer, holds it enchained, and only 
unfastens it bit by bit as the endeavours of the 
people get stronger ; at last all the links shall 
be loosed — all the world shall have become as 
brothers, by the gradual and growing bonds of 
Love and Reason — shall have forgotten all pre- 
judice ; they shall long have known by natural 
experience that amity is more fruitful than 
disturbance. The mighty gale of progression 
hurries us along ; 'tis useless to oppose. Pro- 
gression is the spirit of the times — the true spirit 
of the generation; not the mal-named progression 
without religion ; not the sandy foundation of 
socialism, communism, or the *' isms" insane, of 
an unsettled country — the dreams of an excited 
brain. No ; true progression is a clear and steady 
light whose very essence is Religion ; not canting, 
hypocritical word — ^not deed-practice, but the 
vivid, extending, overspreading light of charity 
for our frailer brother ; tolerance of opinions con- 
trary to our own ; the absence of a bickering 
spirit for creeds and observances peculiar, which, 
while quarrelling about words, forgets the true 
aim of Christianity, — the love of God, and the 
improvement of man. Loving one another, for- 
giving injuries, desiring only wealth that we may 
enrich our poorer neighbours ; endeavouring to 
aid, by the very extent of our power, our fellow- 
creatures. No double-mindedness, no ma- 
noeuvring; but a spirit of true honesty, un- 
bashful piety, and righteous bearing. This is the 
pith, the marrow, the quintessence of religion, 
the head of progression. Practise it now, reader, 
if you can. But the time, we again aver, shall 
come when aU shall practise it— all be of on» 
mind and otis heart. 
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THE PASSAGE OF ARMS AT MELUN, 

(▲ FRAOMBNT FROM TBCM TBBNOH OF A. DVHikfi.) 

» * * Having accomplished the necessary pre- 
limiaaries, the Burgundians and the English 
united their forces, and sat down to the siege of 
Melnn. But this town obstinately resisted all 
their attempts. It was garrisoned by the best 
troops and the noblest officers of France. The 
LordBarbazan, the most renowned leader of the 
time, was the governor. Under him were ranked 
Pierre de Bourbon, Lord of Preaux, and another 
of inferior rank, named Bourgeois, who did 
wonders in the course of the siege. The King of 
England and the Duke of Burgundy, finding it 
impossible to carry the town by a sudden attack, 
determined to reduce it by famine. The former, 
thjBrefore, with his two brothers and the Duke of 
Bavaria, established his quarters in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gsitinais ; the latter, accompanied 
by the Earl of Huntingdon and some other 
English officers, encamped around Brie. A bridge 
of boats was thrown across the river, in order to 
keep up the communication of the two armies ; 
and the leaders, that they might not be annoyed 
by the saUiea of the besieged, fortified their 
respective quarters with the utmost care and 
attention. In the meantime the King and 
Queen of Fr^i^ce, with the Queen Powager, 
quitted Troyes, and held their court at the town 
of Corbeil. 

The combatants remained in this sitpation for 
four months and a half, without any extra- 
ordinary advantage being obtained by either side. 
About the expiration of that period the Duke of 
Burgundy gained possession of a very strong 
outwork, the batteries of which had been an 
incessant source of annoyance to his army. The 
King of England was also at this time engaged 
in the construction of a mine which he calcu- 
lated would afford an easy entry into the town. 
This attempt gave occasion to one of those scenes 
which we delight in describing in their minutest 
details ; for, by the deep insight they give us into 
the characters and dispositions of the various 
actors in them, they paint to the life the maimers 
and habits of the age in which they were per- 
formed, 

When the excavation had proceeded almost to 
the city walls, Juvenal des Ursins, the son of an 
advocate, who commanded the guard at that part 
of the wall towards which the mine was directed, 
fancied he heard a noise. He ordered a drum 
and a glass of water to be brought to him. The 
drum sounded from the effect of the blows under 
the ground, and the water trembled violently. 
Upon this circumstance his doubts were com- 
pletely renioved ; he immediately collected work- 
men and commanded them to begin a countermine 
in the direction of the English camp. He pre- 
sided himself over the operations, uid even 
laboured ii^ith an axe in his hand. Ae he frm 
thus earnestly employed, the governor hc^pened 
to pass by. Juvenal related the affair to hioa* 
and informed him of his intention of engaging 
the enemy under ground. The old knight, who 
loved Juvenal as his son, examined his long axe, 
and, shaking his head, answered, '^Ah! ^ou 
know not what it is to fight hand to hand in a 
mine ; much shorter weapons than that are ne- 
cessarjr, if you would hope for success." He 
then drew his sword, and cut the handle of the 



axe to a mor^ eontenieiit length* l%en, whtti he 
had finished, he said to Juvenal, <* Kneel down." 
The latter obeyed, and was knighted by his go- 
nemor ; who Enjoined him to be a true and gal- 
lant knight, and to show himself worthy of the 
honour conferred on him. After two hours' con- 
stant labour the French and English miners weie 
separated by a division no thicker than that of an 
ordinary wall. This barrier was broken through 
in a moment. The workmen retired on both 
sides ; and the men-at-arms, who had followed 
them, charged each other rudely in the dark 
passage, which was so narrow tnat four could 
scarcely advance abreast. In this encounter, 
Juvenal experienced the truth of what Barbazan 
had said to him ; and he did such wonders with 
his short weapon that the English were forced 
to fly. By this gallant exploit the newiy-made 
knight merited his spurs. About an hour after- 
wards, the English soldiers returned in greater 
force, bringing with them a strong oaken barrier, 
which they fixed across the mine, to hinder the 
advance of the YVcihch. The besieged xein&iced 
their troops, and the whole <»f the subsequent 
night was spent by the parties in the mine, in 
thrusting eoatiniUlly cU; one another with ^eir 
lanees. This novel method of fighting was at- 
tended with this peculiarity, that the eombataats 
fiould wound and slay each other, but couid not 
make prisonecs, fighting as they did behind the 
barrier. 

On the next day an En^ish herald, preceded 
by a truna^etfl^, presented himself aJt, the gates of 
the town; he was the bearer of a ohaUenge from 
an English knight who desired to remain un- 
knoT^ft. He called upon any kaigkt o£ good 
family to tilt with him, and to break two liwees 
in the course. If after that n^her should be 
uronnded, that they should iig^t on foot, with 
axe (ff eword; the challenger appointing the 
subterranean passage for the lists, attd leaving to 
the wlurrior who shonld aceept the ehallenge the 
choice of the day and the honr. 

When the herald had ooncladsd his pi o ^asu- 
tion, he nailed the gauntlet of hia mazier anon 
the nearest gate, as a token of defiance* The 
Lord £arhasan» who had hastened to t^ walls 
with a muHitiuie of people, tlurew his gauntlet 
from the top of the ramparts, to show his ac- 
ceptance of the challenge ; and he commanded an 
esquire to bring to him the glove which had been 
fastened to the gate : which was done. 

The generality of people were of opinion that 
it showed little prudence in the governor of a 
town thus to expose himself in an useless com- 
bat ; but the Lord Barbaxen called tQ mind the 
famous tourney in 1402, in which with six 
knights he had vanquished an equal nnmhtt of 
English cavaHers, The same spirit now burned 
in his blood ; and his arm, though he was ad- 
vaneed in years, had lost none of its pristine 
vigpun He, therefore, took no notice of the ob- 
aervations that were m^e upon his conduct, and 
calmly prepared himself for the joust, whic^ he 
had appointed to take place at eight o'elook on 
the following momihg. 

In the course of the night, workmen were 
employed in preparing the subterranean pas- 
sage for the encounter, that there might be no 
impediment to the eateer of the eomhatants. 
Small nicbes were foxined oh each si41e off the 
baxsier, whish mA pcndltl«d to^nMaan, tit tlw 
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trnoipeters who wese tp give th^ sigii^l ; .an4 
torolies were placed at equal distances, whicji 
helped to dispel somewhat of the gloom of the 
plaee. 

In the morning, at the time agreed upon, thde 
two warriors presented themselves at the extre- 
mities of the mine, each accompanied hy a 
trumpeter; and on the outside, an immense 
multitude had assembled, bol^ irom the camp 
and the city. The trumpet of the English 
knight was the first executed, as a signal that he 
was the challenger; it was answered by the 
other; and then a long preliminary flourish was 
sounded by both. Scarcely had the last echo 
died alon^ the vault, when the knights had 
taken their stations with their lances in the 
rests. They appeared, as they approached each 
other, like two shadows gliding along the pas- 
sage. However, the clattering of the hoofs of 
the horses, and the clanging of the armour as 
they thundered through the vault, were suf- 
ficient proofs that these shadows were allied to 
reality. 

As the knights had not been able to calculate 
the distance, it happened that the Lord Bar- 
bazan, whether his horse was the swifter of the 
two, or the distance on his side was the shorter, 
was the first to come up to the barrier. He imme- 
diately comprehended the disadvantages of his 
situation, which compelled him to receive motion- 
less the thrust of his adversary, the force of which 
would be trebly augmented by the career of 
his horse. The English knight came upon him 
like a thunderbolt. Barbazan had only time to 
unfasten his lance from its rest, and, seating 
himself firmly in his saddle, to place the butt 
against his breast, as against a wall of iron. 
Tnis manoeuvre gave Barbazan the advantage. 
His opponent received the shock instead of 

f'mng it. He saw the able manner in which the 
rench knight profited even by his error, but 
too late to counteract it. Unable to restrain 
the course of his horse, he received the lance of 
Barbazan full upon his breast. The weapon 
snaj^d like a reed 4 and the English warrior, 
wl^e lance, being in the rest, gave him the same 
inferiority as if it had been shorter than the 
other, did not even touch his adversary, while 
he was almost unhorsed by the shock he re- 
ceived, — ^his head being dashed against the 
eroup of his charger, which staggered back 
upon its haunches. When the stranger had 
recovered himself, he returned to his original 
atatioo, having the iron point ojf his enemy's 
lance fixed in his cuirass, which it had pierced 
through; and had it not been for the coat of 
mail, which he fortunately wore beneath it, his 
espk>its would have been arrested for ever. As 
to Bi^Tbazain, he had not moved, and resembled a 
bromse statute on a pedestal, rather than an 
ikuimated being. 

l^e combataoits again took up iheis ground, 
and Barbazan selected another and stronger 
weapon tkan b^re. The Crumpets sounded 
again ; and, as this was to be the final struggle 
on horseback, nothing could prevent the French 
and English £rom entering the vault in crowds to 
witness the event. 

The distance was so well calculated in this 
second /^oteounter that iho knights met eaoh 
otiuv half way. This time the weapon of the 
imkAowiL Mtxdt^ tiu9 le£k side of the ouirMs of I 



Barbazaii, aD49 glgDcing o9«r ito soUshed sur- 
face, it pierced through a crevice of the armour* 
and inflicted a slight wound upon his shoulder. 
The lance of Barbazan was directed with such 
irresistible force against the centre of the other's 
shield that the saddle-girths burst with the shock, 
and the rider was huned from his horse to tho 
distance of full ten paces. 

Barbazan instantly dismounted ; and the 
stranger released himself &om the saddle which 
encumbered him with all possible expedition. 
They both snatched their battle-axes from the 
hands of their esquires, and the combat recom- 
menced with greater vigour than before. How- 
ever, the attack and defence were conducted 
with such caution as clearly evinced the high 
opinion each entertained of the other's prowess. 
It was a wonderful and at the same time appal- 
ling sight to observe the weapons whirling with 
the rapidity of lightning, and striking the ar- 
mour like hammers on an anvil ; while sparks 
of fire flew in every direction around mem. 
Every blow that was given would have felled an 
oak, and yet they both remained standing, al- 
though twenty had been given and received. 

At last Barbazan, fatigued by this almost 
superhuman struggle, attempted to put an end 
to It by a single blow. He disencumbered him- 
self of the shield, which impeded his exertions ; 
he fixed one foot firmly against the barrier, and, 
whirling his battle-axe with his utmost strength 
in both nandp, he dashed it with resistless force 
upon the casque of the stranger, who in vain 
endeavoured to receive the blow upon his shield. 
The weapon struck the helmet on the side, and 
dashed it to pieces as if it had been glass ; but 
the metal had so eflectually arrested U^ progress 
of the axe that comparatively slight injury was 
inflicted upon the person of the English knight, 
whom Barbazan, to his utter astonishment, recog- 
nised to be no less a personage than Henry of 
Lancaster, King of England. 

The old warrior immediately stepped back- 
ward a few paces, dropped his weapon, un- 
fastened his helmet, and avowed himself con- 
quered. The King understood the courtesy 
implied in this confession ; he took off his gaunt- 
let, and, holding out his hand, said, ** From this 
day we are brothers in arms ; and think of this 
when it may be of advantage to you, my Lord 
Guilhelm de Barbazan. I myself shall always 
bear in remembrance the vigour of the blows 
which I have received firom your hands." 

This was too honourable a proposal for Bar- 
bazan to refuse ; and three months after it saved 
his li£s. 

LoNOBViTT. — It is a rfsmarkable circumstance 
that the Russian empire exhibits more instances 
of longevity than any other country in the world. 
A recent return gives the number of those who 
died above one hundred years as 3^73 in the 
course of fSonr years ; above one hundred smd 
^Ye years, 1064; above one hundred and ten 
years, 55S; above one hundred and fifteen years, 
32!§; above one hundred and twenty years, 211 ; 
above one hundred and twenty-five years, 80 ; 
aJbove one hundred and thirty years, 47 ; above 
one hundred and forty years, 10 ; and above <me 
hundred and fifty years, 1 — making a grand total 
in four years, of persons aged ofte hundred and 
upwards, of WQ I 
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A FEW HINTS ON DRESS. 
'Although, to the unimaginatiTe mind of a mo- 
dem utilitarian, this subject may appear one of 
very little or no importance, yet to those who 
wisely seek an addition to their happiness by 
gleanmg pleasure from everything around them, 
and making even the most trifling objects sub- 
servient to that end, a few remarks upon dress 
may not prove utterly uninteresting. 

We are no great admirers of mere fashion, nor 
do we indeed think it worthy of further observ- 
ance than 8uch as will fave us from the impu- 
tation of singularity. Fashion in dress has 
seldom anything to do with good taste ; it is ge- 
nerally founded upon some preposterous idea, 
which circumstance or mere fancy— perhaps even 
a vulgar desire of attracting attention — has given 
birth to. It was the fancy of Queen Elizabeth 
to wear enormous ruffs round her neck, and in 
the times of our grandfathers those ugly things 
called hoops became a portion of the female ap- 
parel, originating, we believe, in the desire of 
certain females at court to conceal the frailty of 
their nature from public observation. Any de- 
praved and frivolous blockhead has only to parade 
the streets in a new suit, remarkable for its sin- 
gularity, and everybody adopts it as the very 
beau iddal of dress. One season we see females 
walking about in bonnets large enough to admit 
of the wearer receiving a kiss without being per- 
ceived, and in a few months afterwards they 
become so small as to make us suspect that straw 
is an article of the greatest scarcity, and that 
ladies like to exhibit a bold front. Mere fashion 
delights generally in extremes, and therefore is 
utterly at variance with good taste. 

With due observance to the reigning mode, it 
is the duty of all who can afford it to dress well, 
and present an agreeable appearance to those 
about them ; and care should be taken to choose 
such a style of apparel as will best answer that 
purpose. A very thin man, with fleshless limbs, 
whose legs, when tricked out in white stockings, 
** look like No. 11 on a street-door," should not 
be ambitious of sporting tight trousers or knee- 
breeches ; and a very fat, diminutive person 
should eschew high stocks and frock-coats. Wo- 
men of dark complexions never look well in 
white dresses ; and those of fair, delicate skin ap- 
pear to more advantage in black. Thus, trivial 
as the subject may seem, if there be any object 
in dress beyond that of mere comfort and decency, 
it affords great scope for the display of taste and 
judgment in the suitableness of the apparel to the 
person and circumstances of the wearer. Any 
peculiarity in apparel that attracts attention 
merely on account of its gaudiness or otherwise 
is essentially vtdgar, and may be considered as 
an outward and vbible sign of an inward and 
spiritual defect. Thus, we think, glaring colours 
in dress show bad taste — the desire of attracting 
attention ; and a variety of colours is equally to 
be censured. There should be uniformity and 
completeness (if we may use the word), pro- 
ducing an agreeable harmony in the mind of the 
spectator ; and, if contrast be at all allowed, it 
should not be in so many ways as to perplex the 
eye. Variety of colours in dress, however chaste 
each colour may be, is therefore in bad taste, and 
betrays, we think, a want of refinement. A blue 
ooftti yellow waistooat» and brown inezpresii- 
bits are just tht lort of display we here allude 



to ; nor do we ever behold any person wearing 
them but we feel ourselves as fully capable A 
forming a correct judgment on the nature of hit 
taste — and, to a certain extent, of his mind— as 
if we had been personally intimate with him for 
the whole of his life. Colours in male apparel— 
except such as claret, dark blue, or a rich deep 
brown and olive — should always be avoided ; green 
is decidedly a livery colour — never lookis well 
except in a sporting dress, and then only because it 
harmonizes with the pervading colours of rural 
scenery. Females generally looks best in bright< 
coloured dresses— deep rich crimson, ior in- 
stance — principally on account of the contrast 
with their complexions, and the light and shade 
always exhibiting in folds of drapery. Men's 
dresses in the country— with the exception of 
frock-coats or palet6ts — are always inelegant and 
niggardly ; for which resison it is, perhaps, that 
nothing suits us better than black. 

Everything in the shape of mere finery and 
ornament is only allowable to females, and should 
be scrupulously avoided by the other sex, as out 
of character and betokening a sort of mental weak- 
ness which delights in gewgaws and childish 
trifles. Shirt-studs and brooches, even though 
composed of the most costly diamonds, always 
seem to us foppish and effeminate in the extreme ; 
and rings— except mourning rings, or those 
formed of the hair either of a friend or mistress- 
are mere emblems of vanity in the wearer. 

Let all who are ambitious of making themselves 
agreeable in their personal appearance be careful 
to have their apparel fit well ; show a moderate 
observance of the prevailing fashion, but, at the 
same time, varying it slishtly, so as to suit the 
peculiarities of form and bodily figure. Let each 
part of the dress be, as artists say, in keeping 
with the rest, and let all attempts at display be 
utterly discarded ; so will ihey show both good 
sense and taste, and avoid being mistaken for one 
of the vulgar. 



Singing Birds.— Persons who have not at- 
tended to the songs of birds suppose that those 
of similar species utter the same notes and pas- 
sages, whereas to a skilful ear no two birds of the 
same species wiU be found to sing exactly alike. 
And the London birdcatchers prefer the song of 
the Kentish goldfinches, and that of the Bwex 
chaffinches, and the Surrey nightingales, to those 
of Middlesex. The bird which approaches nearest 
to the excellence of the nightingale is the skylark; 
and would perhaps be more on an equality with it 
did it not partake so much of the nature of the 
American mocking-bird. The skylark, even after it 
has become perfectin its parentnote,will catch that 
of any other bird that hangs near it. Few persons 
who keep canaries are aware that they sing chiefly 
either the titlark or the nightingale's notes. 
When imported directly from the Canary Islands, 
ttiey have seldom any song ; nor, till they have 
the advantage of a Tyrolese education, have they 
any chance of being raised into estimation as 
singers. It is not now, however, that by im- 
portation the breed is kept up. Most of the cana- 
ries brought to England from the Continent have 
been educated bv parents, the progenitors of 
which have been mstracted bv nightingales. In 
Germany, ithe sonR of the chafflnoh is as much \ 
esteemed as that of the nightingale withue* 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER IN NOVA SCOTIA. 

(f&OM "the old JVDQEf*' BT SAM SLICK.) 

When a man fails in his trade, or is too lazy to 
work, he resorts to teaching as a ITyelihood, and 
the sclioolhouse, like the asylum for the poor, 
receives all those who are, nrom misfortune or 
incapacity, unable to provide for themselves. 
The wretched teacher has no home ; he makes 
the tour of the settlement, and resides a stipulated 
number of days in every house — too short a time 
for his own comfort, and too long for that of the 
family, who can ill afford either the tax or the 
accommodation. He is among them, but not of 
them. His morning is passed in pimishing the 
idleness of others, lus evening in being punished 
for his own ; for all are too busy to associate 
with him. His engagement is generally for a 
short period. He looks forward to its termina- 
tion inth mingled feelings of hope and fear — in 
alternate anticipations of a change for the better, 
or destitution from want of employment. His 
heart is not in his business, and his work prospers 
indiffdrently. He is then succeeded by another, 
who changes the entire system, and spends his 
whole time in what he calls rectifying the errors 
of his predecessor. The school is then, unhappily, 
too often closed for want of enerey or union 
among the people; the house is deserted and 
neglected, the glass is broken by the children, 
who regard it as a prison. The door, after a 
long but unsuccessful struggle with the wind, 
falls, at last, in the conflict ; the swine then enter, 
for protection from the violence or heat of the 
weather, and retain possession until expelled by 
the falling roof or the rod of a new master. It 
is evident, therefore, that " the greatest, wisest, 
and best of mankind'* either do not need in- 
struction, having the wonderful good fortune to 
possess knowlec^e intuitively, or else the rest of 
the human family, whom they are so often told 
they fax excel, must indeed be in a state of 
hopeless and wretched ignorance. 

The foUowing day, as we were strolling through 
Bridge Port, a small straggling village, situated 
about a mile and a half above Elmadale, the 
subject was again accidentally renewed by our 
hearing the piercing cries of a poor little urchin, 
who y^ undergoing the punishment of the rod 
inihe schoolhouse. As Bridge Port aspires to 
the honour of being called a town, and its am- 
bitious inhabitants entertain san^ne hopes that 
it will one day rival Illinois in importance, this 
building exhibits much pretension, haying a 
belfry surmounted by a gUt weather-vane, which, 
though it does not indicate the direction of the 
Mrind, being stationary, either from accident or 
for the purpose of displaying the broad glittering 
side of a golden quill at the top, fulfils sdl that it 
was designed for, by ornamenting the village. 
So handsome a structure, deserving a classical 
name, is dignified by the appellation of Academy. 
It was from this seat of learning that the young 
student's voice was heard complaining of the 
thorny paths of literature. 

"Ah, my good Mend, Mr. Enoch Pike," said 
the judge, soliloquising in reference to the 
teacher, "if you nad ever been in the army, 
you would have become more indulgent by 
learning that the tables are sometimes turned, 
' and the master punished himself. I recollect,'' 
he siud, i^dressing himself to me, ** when the 



Duke of Kent was commander-in-chief at Hali- 
fax, going to the barracks to see an officer of the 
Fusiliers, and, as I passed the regimental schooU 
room on my way up stairs to the quarters of my 
firiend, I found all the children vociferating at 
the top of their voices, almost wild with excite- 
ment and delight. 'Ah! my little fellows,' I 
said, * so you have a holiday to-day, have you ?' 
* Oh, yes, sir,' several of them answered at once, 
' oh, yes, sir, master has been fiogged to-day; he 
hasjust received 800 lashes.' '* 

He who needs forgiveness himself ought to be 
merciful to others, I have several times spoken 
to Pike about his severity, and recommended to 
him more forbearance, out he always has one 
answer. Thinking to pacify me by avowing 
himself a Conservative, he invariably com- 
mences : — " Ah, Judge, when I first took charge 
of this academy I was a Kadical, a thorough- 
going Radical; but I soon found a school re- 
quired a eood strict Tory Government. Freedom 
and equuity sound prettily in theory, but they 
don't work well in practice. You, who have 
presided in courts of justice, and I, who have 
presided in seats of learning, know that nothing 
but a stem air and a strong arm will preserve 
order."—** Oh, yes," I replied, ** that is all very 
well— but strictness is one thing and severity 
another. You must be moderate. Patience is a 
cardinal virtue in an instructor."—** Oh, sir," he 
says, ** I am the most patient man in the world ; 
but there is a point— there is a line, youknow, sir, 
beyond which, ahem ! — there is a limit — abound 
— a terminus you may call it — a place where you 
must stop. They talk about the patience of Job, 
Judge. I have read everything about that illus- 
trious man with great care, sir ; and, in my hum- 
ble opinion, his patience was never lairly tried. 
Job never was a schoolmaster, Judge—oh, no ! 
he can't be said to have been fairly tried. Job 
never kept a schooL Corporeal punishment. 
Judge, either in schools or in the army, cannot be 
dispensed with. We say, and say truly, • the rod 
of the empire' ! I have often asked myself with 
Virgil, Quid doniini facieht, — What shall masters 
do without the birch? and answer with Ovid, 
Principiis o5«to,— Nip an offence in the bud ; or 
with Horace, Quicquid praecipiea eato breve, — Let 
it be a word and a blow. All antiquity is in its 
favour, and Solomon reconmiends a liberal use 
of it. * Spare it,' says he, * and you spoil the 
child.' The quantity of flogging is very pro- 
perly left to the discretion of the master ; the 
true rule, perhsms, is, Noctuma versaie manu 
versaie diiema, — ^Turn them up and whip them by 
day or night when needed, not urging them too 
fast, but keeping a steady rein, Festina lente, — 
An even travemng gait is tb proper course." 
In this manner he runs on, ^aakiug the most 
absurd application possible of his quotations, and 
regularly talks me down, so that I am glad to 
drop the subject and quit the house. 



The Count de Grange being wounded in the 
knee with a musket-ball, the surgeons made many 
incisions. Losing patience, at last, he asked 
them why they cut and carved so cruelly. •* We 
seek for the ball," said they. •* Why, then, did 
you not speak before," said the count ; ** I have 
It in my pocket." 
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A I'Eir ntStS FOE BMIGBAHTTI?. 

BY W. C. 

A Httle altered to Hdt the present Time, 

The Brewers should to Maltsi go. 

The Fools to rooks of Sciily^ 
The Quakers to the Friend-rj Isles, 

The /'wr-rkrs all to Chili. 
The little sqnalHiig bawling babes^ 

That Aightty break out reat, 
Skauld be packad off to B^ibf^yoxk^ 

To I/op-lahd or to BruL 

Cecks from Bpifheetd shottld go to Oreede; 

Attd, wftHe thf Miaer wcrfts 
Hi* passage t» the Ghtin$a aeati, 

apemdthrifta are is the S^at^a. 
Bpmstera should to the Needks go, 

WiKe-hibbert to Burgundy, 
Gourmand* may lunch at £laiiift^A Isles, 

IFo^A poke their fun at Fun-dy. 

Musicians hasten to the Sound, 

All Mendiconta to Rome {romn); 
And let the race of hypoerites 

At Csn^-on find their home. 
Lovers should to the Cape Good*Sqpe^ 

To some Gape Horn is pain ; 
Debtors should go to O^hi-o, 

Our sailors to the main. 

Bold Bachelors to the United St€Ues, 

Maids to the Isle of Man, 
The Gardeners should to Botany go, 

And Shoeblacks to Japan. 
^ The Qt«arr«2some in Jre-land 

Will find arms stout and brawny ; 
And those who want to pilfer ffola, 

May start for Calif orwy. 

Thus emigrate — and misplaced men 

Will then no longer flout us ; 
And those that ain't provided for, 

May strive to do without \is. 

WITHIN AND WITHOUT, 

BT CHAFXAV. 

Within, so warm, unfeartng hana. 

All smiling in the wealtby's bower, 
Protected well in a glassy cell. 
In beauty blooms the hothouse flower ; 
Defying the blasting wind's chagrin, 
Oh ! favoured 's the plant that blooms within. 

Without, the form of an angry storm 

Is coursing through the air. 
And its blastmg breath is breathing death 
To the plants and the flowerets fair ; 
Destruction fierce, and anery rout, 
Is the fate of the humble plant without. 

Within, the wall of the stately hall 

Is echoing with glee. 
And the glittering rays of the fire-log'^s blaze 
Are sparkling on the retelry ; 
And nothing is heard but the joyous din 
Of luxury's riot firom those f/otthin. 

Wiihout, the poor on the open moor 

And in the crowded street, 
With piercing cry and bloodshot eye, 
Are starving in the sleet ; 
Yet the wealthy scorn and the honest doubt 
The truth of the woes of the poor without, 

A TRUE BENEFACTOR. 
Hi« wealth of strength he used to guard the frail ; 
His wealth of mind^in profiting the earth ;' 
His wealth of gold in stilling hunger's wail ; 
And his great wealth of love in loving worth. 
His creed was faith in Ood and future graee^ 
And meekness sanctified his fUn9wed laee, 

Q. M. R. 



POFULAR PASTMES. 

Solution to Charade, hy Mazeppa. — Kindred. 

Answer s to Ana&rams, by Little John. — 1. l)onegat; 
2. Maynooth; 3. Athlone; 4. Coleraine; 5. A^eaton; 
6. Portadown. 

Answers to Towns in Enylant^ in our Uuir^ 
1. Abingdon; 2. liverpool; 3. Aldborough. 

Sdhttion ia Charade, hy W. iy.<^BhMbe«ra. 

nujrapoaiTiaiis,. vz htuvasm. 

If you transpose what ladies t^eaf, 
'Twill plainly show what harlots are. 
Again, if you transpose the same, 
'Twill show an ancient Hebrew natte. 

Transpose again, and it will shorw 
What all on earth desire to do. 
These letters yet once more transpose. 
What bad men do, 'twill then disclose. 

ENIGMA, BT ATTICU8. 

1 dwell in heaven, so calm yet so bright ; 
Though I shun the day, I'm seen in the night; 
I am m the moon, but not in the stars ; 
I'm always with Tenus, never with Mars. 

I share alike with prince and with peasant; 
I avoid the past, but court the present; 
I am with the nurse, the babe while she's feeding; 
And last, though not least, I am in usefUl reading. 

CHABADBS, BT LITtLE 70Hir. 

1. M^ first all gossips love to do, 
Wnen they together meet ; 
My second is a dish that you 
At breakfast mostly eat. 

My whole will name an English ttfWn, 
Though not of grelkt f ettown. 

2. My first's ia Avery tatcm aees.; 
In uHisie it has ever been; 

My next lUl fishermen xe^uire. 

My whole's a town m Heit^ordshire, 

ENIGtMA, BT 3. E. 9. 

I inhabit the trees, I am found fax the fiowen ^ 
To perfection I'm aeen in the green ^ady baiwlrt; 
I am in yourself, w'hioh you cannot deny : 
I am in the planets that shine from the skv^ 
In everything that lives you're sure to find me. 
In the depths of flowing rivers, and in the troublisd 

sea ; 
I have used it, yoti will 8e6, whife writing do#ii this, 
And without me there would be no xnometttftof USss. 

XNicofi., BT (i. If. ]^. oLBinnr. 

A spirit pttr6 afid good. 

A number very si^alf, 
A narrow pieec of wood, 

A part of time for aK. 
The heads of the«e then take, 

And read them with attentiMi, 
A metal yam will then dStelose 

Wbdnk I AaU nevev Mention. 



Ibish Hobsemanship.— An (rishman getting 
on a high-mettled horse, it ran away with him, 
upon which one of his compani^ ealled to him 
to stop him. «« Arrah, honey," cried he» " how 
can I do that when I have got no spura ^ ** 

A lady, eonfersing on death, th^ other di^, 
aaid, " Ah, it's \fhat we shall lUl «onii9. to if 
we are spared long enougt/" 
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MISCELLAKEOtJS "READINGS. 
The Tylwyth Tbo.— ^In the mountains near 
Brecknook tb^e is a snudl lake, to whioh tra- 
dltion flssigns lome of the properties of the fabled 
Avernus. There is a maoinogif or mythological 
trie^ fespecting tWs place which runs thus :— In 
ancient tiflSM « deo^ in a rock near this lake was 
found open upon a etitam day every year. I 
think it was Mayday. Those who had the 
curiosity and resolution to enter, were conducted 
by a seofdt passage which terminated in a small 
island in the centre of the lake. Here the visitors 
WW ^itrptkttfd wUft the prospect of A most eti- 
ehaiitiiig gttrdeit stored with chosen frttits and 
flowers, and inhabited by the Tylwyth Teg, or 
Fair Family, a ^kind of fairie» whose beauty 
could be equalled only by the courtesy and affa- 
bility whidk they exhibited to those who pleased 
them. They gathered fruits and flowers for their 
gnestd, entertained them with the most exquisite 
music, disclosed to them many aecfets of futurity, 
and invited them to stay aa long as they should 
find their atteiYtion agreeable. But the isle was 
secret, and nothing of its produce might be car- 
ried away. The whole of this scene was invisible 
to those who stood without the margin, of the 
lake. Only an indistinct mass was seen in the 
middle ; and it was observed that no bird would 
fly over the water, and that a soft strain of music 
at times breathed with rapturous sweetness in the 
breeze of the morning. It happened upon one 
of these annual visits that a sacrilegious wretch, 
when he was about to leave the garden, put a 
flower, with which he had been presented, in his 
pocket; but the theft boded him no good: as 
loos as he had touched unhallowed ground the 
flower vanished and he loat his senses* Of this 
injury the fair family took no notice at the time. 
They dismissed their guests with their accustomed 
eototesy, and the door was closed as usual. But 
their resentmentranhigh; for though, as the tale 
goes, the Tylwyth Teg and thfCir garden un- 
soiibteeSy occupy ^e spot to this day,— though 
the birds still keep at ^ respectful distance, and 
8001S bc(^en strains of music are still heiord at 
time^-yet the door which led to the island was 
net««lropewe^, tffjtdfrom the date ©f this sacri- 
legious afi\^ tko Cymff have been unfortunate. 
Some Uma titer . Ms an adventurous person 
sttenpted to draw 6tt the water, in order to 
discover its contents, when » terrific form aross 
from the Modstoi the lake, coamMidiiig him to 
de^t^ «• otherwise he would drown the country. 
How TO Fbospeb IK Business.— In the first 
place, make up your mind to aieciMnpUth what- 
ever ycm tmdertake; decide upoH' some par- 
ticular employment, peirsevere m it. All diffi- 
vulties are overcome by dili^jenca and asnduity. 
—Be not afraid to wovk with yo«r vwn han£, 
and diligeulfty too. •* A cart in gloves catches 
no micci.'' — •* He ttrho remains in the mill 
grinds, noiKe who goes aikd comes."-*- Attend to 
your bttnneBSv ana never trust it to another. 
*' A pot thatt belongs tq many is ill stirred an^l 
worse boiled.^— Be ffugaU ** That which will 
not mj4^ a pot will »aks a pol-Hd." — ** Save 
the pence, and the poahds will take care of 
themsdvear.** — Be absteifaious. ** Who dainties 
love shall beggars- pro c^'-n-Biss ©arlyr * * The 
sleeping fox catches iiopOtoliry.' ' — "Plough deep 
while slipggards slse^ and you ytiH have com 
to sell and keep^'-^Xteat every <Jlie with re- 



spect and civility, <' Everything is gained anj 
nothing lost by courtesy.'^ Good maa&ers exk- 
sure siiccess. — l^ever anticipate wealth from any 
other course than labour ; especially never place 
dependence upon becoming tne jpossessor ol aa 
inheritance. — " Se who waits tor (l^ad m^s 
shoes may have to go for a long time barefoot*'' 
" He who runs after a shadow has a wearisome 
race."— Above all things never de^Mir* " God is 
whtite He was/ ** Heaven helus tnose who help 
thethselves." — l^ollow impHeitly these preceptSi 
and ncahing can hinder you from aecunralating. 
Honesty in Mastbbs and Sbkvakts.— *• 
Another way in which the characters of ser- 
vants in high life might be improved would be 
by seeing their masters a little more scrupulous 
than some of the more fashionable amongst 
them are wont to be in matters of truth and 
honesty. The adherence £o honesty on the part 
of the masters might be exemplary ; whereas 
their actual measure of honesty would perhaps 
be indicated with sufficient indulgence if they 
were described (in the qualified language which 
Bamlet applies to himself) to be <* indifferent 
honest." And ihiere is a currency of untruth in 
daily use amongst fashionable people for pur- 
poses of convenience which proceeds to a much 
bolder extent than the form of well-understood 
falsehood by which the middle classes also, not 
perhaps without some occasional violation of 
their more tender consciences, excuse themselves 
from receiving a guest. Pashionable people, 
moreover, are the most unscrupulous smugglers 
and buyers of smuggled gooos, and have less 
difficulty than others, and less shame, in makins 
various illicit inroads upon the public property and 
revenue. It is not to be denied that these prac- 
tices are, in point of fact, a species of lying and 
cheating; and the latter of them bears a close 
analogy to the sort of depredat^n in which ths 
dishonesty of a servant commonly oommeQces* 
To a servant it must seem quite as venial mi 
offence to trench upon the revenues of a duks 
as to the duke it may seen^ to defiraud the veve^ 
nues of a kingdom. Such proceedings! if mot 
absolutely to be branded as dishonest* ars 
not, at leasts altogether honouraUes they «fQ 
such as may be mor^ easily excused in a menial 
than in a gentleman. Kor can it ever be oiher- 
vise than of evil example 4o make tfuth and 
honesty matters of degree.^^-i^o^/rQMft h^e^ 

The F&sb Will of MjLN.^^Let any main divs 
Into his own heart, asd 6|>serfe )iiiiiself with 
attention. Xf lie have the power to looki and tiM 
win to see, he will behold^ iiriih a sovt ii teirer, 
the incessant war wa|^ % the good aond evil 
dispositions within him,-«*rsafiQn and caprice, 
duty and passion ; in slK>rt, Isq call them iH by 
their compcehensive names, gosd wad evil« Wt 
contemplate with anxiety the outward trouldei 
and vicissitudes of human life, but what should 
we feel if we could behold the mward viciesitudes^ 
the troubles of the human soul ^— if we could 
see how many dangers, snares, enemies, sombats, 
victories, and defeats, oan be crowded into a 
day — an hour ? I do not s^ this to discouragt 
mauj nor to humble or und|rvalue his &ee wiU. 
He IS called upon to conquer in the battle of 
life, ahd the honour of the cWquests belongs to 
his free will. But victory is impossible^ and 
I defeat certain, if he has not a just conceptionind 
' profound feeling of his dangers, his weaknesses, 
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and his need of assiAtance. To believe that 
the free will of man tenas to good, and is of 
itself sufficient to accomplish good, betrays an 
immeasurable ignorance of his nature. It is the 
error of pride ; an error which tends to destroy 
both moral and political order, which enfeebles 
the government of communities no less than the 
goyemment of the inward man. — Democracy in 
FrancCf by M, Guizot. 

LoKD Thuklow. — Soon after Lord Thurlow 
was made Chancellor he said to his brother, * * Tom, 
there is to be a drawing-room on Thursday, where 
I am obliged to attend, and I have purchased 
Lord Bathurst's coach, but have no leisure to give 
orders about the necessary alterations ; do you 
see and get all ready for me." Tom complied ; 
but, when the carriage came to the door, remem- 
bered that the armorial bearings on the panels 
had not been altered. Knowing his brother's 
hasty temper, he immediately devised' an ex- 
pedient for preventing the discovery of his 
omission : he directed the door to be held open 
until the Chancellor arrived and had taken his 
seat. When Thurlow had done so he examined 
the interior of the coach, and, fully satisfied with 
his survey, held out his hand to ms brother, and 
exclaimed, ** Brother, the whole is finished to my 
satisfaction, and I thank you.'' The same ex- 
pedient as to the door was resorted to on his 
return, and with the same success. 

' *♦ Little Else." — ^An attorney named " Else," 
rather diminutive in his stature, and not over 
respectable in his character, once met Mr. Jekyll, 
a noted barrister. ** Sir," said he, ** I hearyou 
have called me a pettifogging scoundrel. Have 
you done so, sir?" "Sir," replied Jekyll, with 
a look of contempt, " I never said you were a 
pettifogger or a scoundrel ; but I said that you 
were * liUle Else.' " 

BoN-'MOT.— A well-known literary character, 
not remarkable for the purity of his morals, 
talking one day with Savage Landor on the sub- 
ject of biograpny, said, *' I should be sorry to die 
before I have written my life." ** Rather say, 
before you have mended it,'/ replied Landor. 

O&ioiN OP London Pobtbr. — The wholesome 
and excellent beverage of porter obtained its 
name about the year 1722 from the following 
circumstances: — Prior to the above-mentioned 
period the malt liquors in general use were ale, 
beer, and twopenny ; and it was customary for 
the drinkers of malt liquors to call for a pint or 
tankard of half and half, t.e., half of ale and half 
of beer — half of beer and half of twopenny. In 
course of time it also became the practice to call 
for a pint or tankard of three threads, meaning a 
third of ale, beer, and twopenny, and thus Uie 
publican had the trouble to go to Uiree casks and 
turn three cocks for a pint of liquor. To avoid 
this trouble and waste a brewer of the name of 
Harwood conceived the idea of making a liquor 
which should partake of the united flavours of 
ale, beer, and twopenny. He did so, and suc- 
ceeded, calling it entire, or entire butt beer, 
meaning that it was drawn entirely from one 
cask or butt, and, being a hearty, nourishing 
liquor, it was very suitable for porters and 
other working people. Hence it obtained its 
name of porter. The quantity of ^rter 
brewed in London annually exceeds a million 
and a half of barrels of thirty-six gallons 
each« 
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jSUeommunicationsfor the Editor of** Tales andBeadmgi 
for the People " must be eUrected to No, 10, Crane-eourt, 
Fleet-street; and post-paid, 

Samuel Jones.— Yoa are quite right io your aoswer to 
Gleimy'8 enigma. Atb is the gcmdess of revenffe, the 
daughter of Jupiter. Collin A is the soddess of hiils; 
the word is from the latin— <;o/2«ntw, a hill. 

J. G. — The best way to keep your roller in good working 
order is to clean it well after use with turpentine, and 
then oil the surface before you put it by. 

Charles B. — Thanks for your lines \ the idea is pretty 
enouffh, but the metre is very faulty indeed. Bead what 
vou nave written with attention, and you will find your 
lines limp. Declined. 

0. J. P. — It is our wish to oblige all persons who take an 
interest in our work. Sir A. Cooper's receipt for diil- 
blains we would most willingly' eive you if we could 
procure i^— we never heard of it oefore. Botten-stone 
and Bath brick are both used to polish brass ; to be used 
with chamois-leather. If the ornaments are merely 
lackered, use soap and water, with a small porti<Hi of 
soda dissolved in the water. Your last question is too 
trivial. 

J. SUABPB.— Some of the impressions of ** The Fainted 
Hall at Gbbbnwich" are very good indeed. Mors 
than one half of our impression was worked off, when an 
accident occurred, and tne woodcut split in sevendr places, 
which causes the defect you speak- of. Accidents will 
happen iu the best regulated machinery, as well as in 
families. 

Casabianoa.— We have read the German legend yon have 

. been kind enough to send. It shall iq^pear in an early 
number. Accept our best thanks. 

J. £. S. — Thanks for your last batch, although we cannot 
give any of them a place in our columns :— 
•* Some are very old. 
The others badly told." 

£. Hawkins.— The scraps which you have forwarded to 
us have recently gone the round of the cheap publicationfl , 
and are, in consequence, declined with thanks. 

T. £. 6. — ^We cannot insert yourriddles ; they have already 
been quite " used up." 

Juliana. — We are sorry to b« obliged to decline o«r fair 
correspondent's contribution. 

Lbo. — The rebus which you have been kind enough to 
send is very complimentary to our publication; but the 
lines, like those by Chsirles B., halt very much. Try and 
improve them, and we will insert it when corrected. 

C. O. £. f Leeds.)— What you have been kind enough to 
forward to us is not at all suited to our pages. 

Lbslib LYNDSBY.^We have perused what you have been 
kind enough to forward, but cannot give an opinion until 
we have seen the whole. What you have sent is an 
agreeable introduction. 

William.— Be particular in your diet; avoid salted pro- 
visions and spirits, and drink lemonade fireely. 

G. HoosoN.— Declined. 

St. £uTH. — Accept our thanks; what yon have sent shall 
appear in the course of a munber or two. 

Little John.— Thanks. The enigma will do. 

Atticus. — The article you approve of is by a first-rate 
practical hand, and will be continued monthly. Your 
charade is too faulty in the versification. Try again. 

G. M. £. — ^Accept our best thanks for your friendly aid. 

Mazbppa.— Your favourite poet was a clever man, though 
by some sour critics he was looked upon as a mere 
punster. The man who wrote the poem entitled ** Eugene 
Aram" must have been something more than a punster; 
it oueht to be read byevoybodv. 

W. C. M. (Glasgow.)— What you have been Und enough to 
forward is not exactly suited to our columns. Thanks. 

London :— Printed and Published by Palmbb and ClaT' 
TON, 10, Crane-court, Fleet-street; and Sold by Clbave, 

1, Shoe-lane, Fl«et-street.— April 31, 1849. 
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Itand* at Uie foot of a bihhII bridge which 
the Loire, at no R^at distance from 
'flnflomB, ft wewher-stained mansion, with an 
MCTited toot and aomewhat lofty and conapicuouB 
twet. What waa once a garden and pleaaure- 
JiDiind, eitanding for sorao distance at the rear 
Jf ™b buUding, lies in melanchnlf negli 

•.e closely 

Powi Inxuriaaca. ' Noiiou^ weeds, and a thick 
""whwood, display their rank but beautiful tb- 
geution along the sloping banks of the stream ; 
M« the overhanging fruiNtrcea, haying hed the 
iDing-knifs withheld from them for many a 
', produce but a scanty and ungathered crop. 
Mp«Iie» of the gaiden are grown into laby- 



wwre the yei 
winding aTej 



leys and formal tetracea, ( 



e 



rinths ; the walks, once giBTelled with tlM nt- 

nuMt care, haTC become grassf, and their traeei 
are nearly lost. Yet from the tops of monntaina 
which overhsng this old cb&Ceau of the Duke* ct 
Yendome — the only heights whence the efti nukj 
penetrate into this enclosure — it is not difflontt 
to recogniae the pleasure- groimda and garden* 
which, in times long past, formed, perhapi, the 
chief pride and recieation of some ancient gsn tie- 
man and courtly dame of the old r^gitne, devoted 
to the culture of their roses and other choice 
plants. There, also, may be seen the remains of 
a rustic summer-house, with its moss-grown seata 
and worm-eaten table. A sundial, whose pedestal 
is fsst falling to decay, stands near the entrance, 
with this quaint inscription : — 

a (entiment that doet not tend to decKMe the 
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melancholy atiooiMionB which the eight of bo 
deaolate a scene muit swiikeD. The chateau 
itfelf, although much out of repair, does not 
pieient to the eye of the tpectator any appeat- 
tmce of a ruin. The window. BhutCer!>, neatlf all 
fsKcloMd, ezclade the air from [he diimaiitled 
apartment*; and the aummer'a dew, the winter's 
anov, the damp and the dry, haTe combined to 
blacken the timberi, atain the crilinga, and dig- 
colour the elaborate painting Khich once adorned 
the walls of [his princelj dwelling. The doori 
ere never opened ; tall weed* have aprung up 
among the interaticea of the noble Bight of atepa 
which lesda to the prinuipal entrance of the 
building; and the faHteninga are incruated with 
TUBt. The silence of this desolate abode reniainB 
unbroken, aave by the twittering of the birds, 
which have built a hundred neets in the balco- 
nies ; or the voice of the solitary vermin, now its 
sole inhabitantB, that come and go iu uiiinter- 
lupted security. On a aummer's evening the 
owl may be heard, hooting iroui the broken 
casements in Ihe turreted tower, as if to asapit 
her right of posaession; and the bat flaps its 
dark wings, likt ilace. 

among the ivy, from 

these deserted w t not 

brightaesB about ill is 

gloomy and emp (f m> 

invisible hand h. vord 

" MyaUryl" It beeo 

B small fief, and "ande 

BHthh»." Itsh Rw— 

those shrink frc into 

its dark secrets. 



On a cold and d^Mrless night in i^e aijtiiini 

of the year , as ju notary of Veadowe was 

preparing to retire fft rest, a CMTJage diov- 
hBstily up to his door; and Vfvd was li^ouglit 1 
him that the ComteBBe de Jkifi^t deeifed bis 
immediate attendance at Xa C/ftode Sret^che. 
She waa not expected tq hse tbfough the night, 
and had just received extreme UQCtiop at the 
hands of her eonfeasor. J^umouz vbiA lAt^ ^he 

imtesae and her lord haC baCJ> i^^'ing tog^iu* 



in the IE 

months. They" gave 



apartments at one end of the mansion, whili 
Comte confined himself to the other. 

But a short time before that at which the 
notary was stimmoned to attend the deathbed of 
the comtesse, the Comte de MersSt had suddenly 
left the chSte^u and gone to faris, where, after 



le had caused the chSteau . . 

eniiiely dismantled, moat of the furniture, pic- 
tures, ftnd upeatry burnt or otherwise completely 
.destroyed; and tiom that moment she had se- 
cluded herself within its walls, never emerging 
irom them but to attend maes in a neighbouring 
church. She refused admittance to all who, ei- 
ther from inteiest or Curiosity, called upon her ; 
her doors being opened to lier confessor alone, 
■whose visits were said to be long and frequent. 
It was whispered among the gossips of the town 
that she was also much changed in appearance ; 
but, through the impenetrable black veil she 
wore .vhen fittonding maaa, the curioua vainly 



B to Bscertftin whether this rumour wai well 
or ill founded. 

While Hill in the prime of her youth and love- 
Hneas, and one of the richest heitessea in Ven- 
dome, the Comte de MersJt had been fortunate 
enouKh to gain her hand. The world bid k«i- 
Btantly spoken of them aa an attached and happy 
coupie. though it was hinted that the hi)Bb«nd'> 
BflTectionwas of rather tjealaut tendency i but 
this might or might not be the fact, as it was not 
easily auaceptible of proof; and the gentle and 
engaging manners of the lovely comtesse won all 
hearts. The sudden change that had latelytakm ; 
place in her conduct had not failed to raise many 
conjectures as to ita cause; and, by some, moif- 
neti had been assigned aa a sufficient eiplanition. 
She was now rfyiny, and no one had even heard 
she was ill ; for she had herself refused all me- 
dical aid.—feeling, perhaps, her state too hope- 
less to allow of human assistance proving of any 
avail. 

It was near midnight when the notary reached 
La Grande Br^teche, and ascended its dark and 
lofty staircase. Passing through various li^ 
•nd desolate apartments, wholly deprived of fur- 
niture or of the appearance of being inhabited,— 
cold, damp, and cheeilesa, around which the 
light held by the attendant threw a deeper 
ah&de,— be H length (■esched the state-chamber, 
Bhere lay Ae dying etwiteaae, stretched on a 
bed whoae rich satin hBMings and dark wanig 
plumes shed so deep | rfoom that it was some 
time before the eye tsftefl upon its tenant. One 
strong ray of lignt, hPlfpypr, from a lamp placed 
on a small table near her, on which, also, ilopd 
an ivory and eboiiy cjucilii, fell upon the while 
pillows that suppRllB^ her pale form. The rest 
bf die furniture in [be Bpartment consisted only 
of a pouch for the confidential attendant, and 
two Iwgc/oKfauito. Though the night was chill 
and tempestuous, there was no fire on the wide 
hearth; and, the walla being hung with dark 
arras, the gloom was unbroken. ■ 

On approaching the bed, the notary nearly 
Btsited at the sight of the spectral fi^fe within. 
The comce^e was sitiii^g almost upright, aup- 
porMd by pillpffs ; hw large, dark, and glaimg 
SFS5, immovably fis#<l in their sockets, aeeroed 
iiie»dy those of the dead ; her face was of the 
hueof awaTenimage; her fine black hair, parted 
BcroBS her pale, damp brow, was in parts inter- 
mingled with grey, though her yeara did not 
exceed thirty; and her hands were painfully 
shrivelled ; the skin was stretched tightij^ over 
the bones, and the veins and idubcLh distinctly 
visible. Her whole form, thin to eraaciftfton, ftiU 
bore the tiacee of past beauty, althou^fi tl was 
almost in-.possible to imagine hojv »nj baniaa 
creature could have retained life io so ^ul * 
tenement. She was worn to a Bh84o¥ hyfeTcr— 
fever which had struct directly at the rpo( ether 
existence. Her lips were of a pals vjijlefcojoui. 
and when she spoke, ihey scarcely moy^dt suf- 
ficiently to show that thty had life; and the 
upper one, whith was beautifi|lly formed, »bi 
marked by that soft, dark shade, whit;h i> ih? 
sign of a naturally strong constitution, ^nd 6wc'' 
bly showed the intensity of the sufferiflge plough 
which she must have passed, befor? errivjiigat 
that state of artificial existence, noiy 80 n^ ^* 
period of iU termmation. The noffiry, pi the 
< course of his profession, had seen nwy ift 
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iheltan uid despair oF whole sorrowing fa ml- 
liea, luul fulad of making the imprcision upon 
turn whidti the light of that lady, alon;, and 
petiihing in the lileBM of her Tut and des^ne^ 
ehlietu, had done on tliif fearful night. The 
-wbelt lay tMton hi* eftt like a picture of the 
deidt lot not a Uvisg sound interrupted the 
Hillneei of the place: even the lespiialioa of the 
upinag comlMM wai so low as to be inaudible, 
ud (tined not the aheete which covered bBr 
aouoe enknated foim. M length her large glassy 
ejrea moved ; ahe mads an effort to leiae hei 
ngjit hantl, but it fell tgtia pow«TleH on tlie 
MTHletl woidf like Mnt oreathinge isaued from 
W lipa, &i ket voloa wa* mumllttt and eitlnct. 

If I have waited long and impatiently for you,'" 
•ha aaid ; and a faint Buih peaaed OTei her obeek 
*ith the vflbtt to addieaa him. 

" Lady," the notwy began; but ahe made a 
ugB %a falm to ha silent ; at (he aame moment 
hat attendant haatily i«e from her ohair and, 
ajmroaching bim, whispered, " Speak not." 

The notary obeyed and ptaoad himaelf on tlie 
■eat which she motioned him to take. 

A few womeata after, Madame it UerB@t, 
coUefting aU hri ponen fat one lost eSbn, suc- 
ceeded in getting her hand underneath her pU- 
low. For an inatant ahe pauied, exhauated, 
thcDt with anothai violent exertion, withdrew 
from it a sealed packet : large drops stood upon 
her brow, as aha feebly addressed her attentive 



from hei Upa at iheee words. " Oh I my God 
patdoal" she murmured, snatching a cnioifii 
whicb lay on Uie bed beaide her, and, carrying 
it rapidly to her lipa, expired. 

FrevicnLtly, there had been aufhring and in- 
tenae (onow in her eye ; but ber latt look was 
cue of joy; and th^ bright expcesalon lemaiued 
fixed on her counlenance after death. 

Winn the will waa opened, it waa found that 
theComteaae deMersSthad nominated the notary 
of Teodome hex executor, leaving all ber large 
property, with the exception of a few legaeies, 
to the Qaspltal of Vendome. Her diapositioni 
ifith legaid V ^* Otande Br6ieche were very 
partioular, and excited much aurpiise. The chi- 
feau and all ita apportenancea were to be left, 
for the mpaea of Sisij years &om the day of her 
daath, exactly in the same state in which they 
cKfO ware. All the apartments were to he atriotly 
ahnt tip, and no peraon whatever allowed to enter 
thaqti i^Mm any pietest ; no repaica to be per- 
mitted, either abont tbe ohStenu or gardens, but 
all waa to be auSered to fall into the natural 
atale of decay whioh so long a period 
named would not iail to bring npon the 
at ftta and of the term, the wishes of the t. ... 
shonld have been atcictly complied with. La 
Qiaode Bi^t^obe waa to become the property of 
ths notary or hia heirs for ever; should they, 
however, have been neglected, it reverted to the 
comtesao's next beira-at-Uw, who, as well as the 
notary, were charged with the fulfilment of cer- 
tain oiapositiona annexed in a codicil, the seal of 
which waa not to be broken till the expiration of 
the above apace of time. 

Utmy y«m passed away, tmd, with them, 
moch of the int^est and curiosity exeited I^' 
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You are ill, my lord, I fear — or brlnj yon 
evil tidings i" gently inmiired the comtesse, u 
Kesalie proceeded to undress her. But he still 
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G(m^ned silent. " You may leUte," added 
Madame de Mendt to her attendant, for she 
foresaw something more than usual was gather- 
ing on the disturbed brow of her lord, and she 
wished to meet it alone. 

As soon as Bosalie was gone, or supposed to 
be so,— for she took care to remain wiUiin hear- 
ing, — ^M. de Mersdt approached his lady and 
said, coldly, with an attempt at serenity, though 
his lips trembled and his whole feuse was pale 
with emotion, ** Some one is concealed within 
that oratory." 

The comtesse looked calmly and somewhat 
proudly at her husband, and simply answered, 
** No! my lord." 

That No smote like a knife across his heart, 
for he dared not belieye her ; and yet never had 
she seemed more pure to him than at tiiat mo- 
ment. He was advancing a step towards the 
door of the oratory, as if to convince himself, 
when the comtesse, placing her hand upon his 
arm, arrested him, and, looking at him for a 
moment with an expression of deep melancholy, 
said, in a voice which trembled with emotion, 

*' Should you find no one there, remember, all 
must be at an end between us for ever !". 

And there was an inefiBEible dignity in her look 
and manner which awed the comte s suspicions, 
and made him pause in his purpose. 

" No, Josephine ! " he exclaimed, " I open not 
that door, as, guilty or innocent, we then must 
part. But listen: I know all thy purity of heart, 
and the sanctity of the life thou leadest : — thou 
wouldst not commit a mortal sin at the expense 
of thy soul! " She looked at him wildly. " Here 
is thy crucifix — take it! — swear to me, before 
that tmaget there is no one there, and I will never 
seek to enter." 

The comtesse took the crucifix and murmured, 
** I swear." 

" Louder !" said her husband ; " and repeat, 
* I swear before the Virgin, there is no one con- 
cealed in that oratory/ " 

And she repeated the words of the oath with- 
out any visible emotion. 

"'Tiswell," M. de Merest coolly said; then 
added, after a moment's silence — his eye resting 
upon the crucifix she had just laid down, which 
was of ebonyand silver, and of exquisite work- 
manship — " You have something there which I 
never saw before, or knew that you possessed." 

** I met with it accidentally— indeed, I bought 
it of one of the Spanish prisoners of war, when 
they passed through Yendome on their way to 
the frontier." 

**^ Ah ! " said the comte, replacing the crucifix 
on its gilt nail over the chimney-piece ; in doing 
which, at the same moment he rang the bell. 
Rosalie came immediately. 

M. de MersSt advanced to meet her, and, lead- 
ing her into the embrasure of the window which 
opened upon the lawn, abruptly and in an under 
tone said, 

**I understand that poverty alone prevents 
your imion with Philippe, and that you have 
declared your intention not to become his wife 
until he shtdl have found the means of establish- 
ing himself in business as a master mason. Now, 
mark me !— ^o seek him!— bring liim hither with 
his tools. Let him do what I desire, and his 
fortune shall surpass your utmost wishes. But 
take especial care to wake no one besides himself 



in the housef-^above all, let not a woard escape 
your lips— a whisper, and — " His brow daik- 
ened as he looked menacingly upcm her; she 
was about to leave the room to obey his orders, 
when he added, <*HoId! take mj paeee partouU*' 
He then called <* Louis ! " in a voice of thunder, 
along the corridor. Louis, his confidential ser- 
vant, appeared at the hasty summons of his 
master, who added, in the same tone of authority, 
** Get you all to bed ! " Then making a sign for 
him to approach nearer, and lowering his voice, 
*< When they shall be all asleep,— m^siqi, mind,— 
you come and inform me of it." 

During none of these extraordinarjr arrange- 
ments had the comte once lost sight of his ladhir ; 
and, when he had finished giving his orders, he 
returned to where she was seated by the fireside, 

When Rosalie re-entered the room, she found 
the comte and comtesse conversing together, to 
aJl appearance, mechanically. 

** Pnilippe is here, monsieur," said Rosalie. 

" 'Tis well," answered her master ; ** bid him 
enter." 

The comtesse grew slightly pale on seeing the 
mason. 

" Philippe," said the comte, " you will find 
materials m the courtvard for walling up the 
door of yonder cabinet. ' 

Then drawing Rosalie and her lover aside:— 

** Listen, Philippe," he continued. ** You 
remain here to-night ; but to-morrow you will 
receive from me a passport which shaQ enable 
you to leave this place for some distant town in 
a foreign land, which I will indicate. I give you 
the sum of 6000 francs for your journey; and 
you will remain ten years either in the town to 
which I shall direct you, or in any other you 
may yourself select, provided you continue in 
the country in which it is situated. But you 
will proceed hence to Paris, where you will await 
my arrival ; then I will ensure you the posses- 
sion of another 6000 francs, to be paid you on 
your return from your expatriation, provided you 
have strictly complied with my conditions. At 
this price, understand, whatever you may be 
called upon to do this night must remun for 
ever secret. For you, Rosalie," he continued, 
turning towards her as he spoke, ** I will settle 
10,000 francs on you, the day of your marria^ 
with Philippe; but, mark me, this promise is 
made on the sole condition of your marrying Ami." 

At this moment the comtesse's voice was heard 
calling to Rosalie ; and the comte, turning away, 
proceeided quietly to pace the apartment, appa^ 
rently watching tiie movements of his wife, Ro- 
salie, and the mason, but without fdlowing any 
indications of suspicion to be discernible. • 

Phili}^, meanwhile, in pursuance of the taA 
imposed on him, made a considerable decree of 
noise ; and, seizing this chance of her voice not 
reaching the ears of the comte, who had just 
attained the further end of the chamber, the 
comtesse hurriedly addressed Rosalie, in a tone 
that was scarcely above a whisper, " A hundred 
crowns yearly, for thy life, are thine," she said, 
** if thou canst only obtain one creifoice there,' 
pointing to the door of the oratory, which Phi- 
nppe had conmienced building up with brick 
and plaster. Then, in a louder voice, and witii 
a fearful calmness, as her husband approached, 
she added, <* Go» Rosalie, to the assistance of 
PhiUppe," 
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The hvftband and wife, as by a sort of tadt 
agreement, remained mutaaUy silent doringthe 
time employed in filling up tne doorway. This 
silence might, perhaps, nave been assumed, on the 
part of the comte, to prevent the comtesse from 
having it in her power to conyey any double 
meaning in her words; while, on her side, it 
mig^t haye been pride or prudence, perhaps, 
which prevented her from breaking it. By this 
time, the wall bein^ about half-way completed, 
the artful mason, seizing the opportunity when 
the comte's back was turned towards the scene 
of his operations, struck a blow on the door of 
the cabinet which shattered one of the panes of 
glass. This action gave Madame de MersSt to 
understand the success of the intelligence which 
Buhsisted between Rosalie and her lover; and, 
casting a glance of intense anxiety towards the 
now darkened aperture, the mason, as well as 
herself^ beheld within it the dark and handsome 
countenance of a man, whose intrepid look of 
courage and devotion fell upon her pale and 
guilty countenance. Ere her husband turned 
again in his walk, she had made a hasty sign to the 
stranger which seemed to say, '* There is yet Jwpe!** 

It was near daybreak,— Uiat is to say, about 
four o'clock, for it was the xhonth of May, — ere 
the conatruction was completed ; and, the mason 
haying been delivered to the care of Louis, the 
comte and comtesse retired to rest. 

Next morning, on rising, the comte seized his 
hat, and, making a step towards the door, said, 
with the utmost appearance of indifference, he 
must go to the mayoralty for a passport. Then, 
suddenly turning back, as his eye chanced to rest 
upon the crucif^, he took it from the chimney- 
piece, and, as he did so, a thrill of satisfaction 
passed through the bosom of the comtesse. *' He 
is goine to Duvivier's," she thought, ** and will 
be the longer absent." 

Scarcely had he left the apartment, when she 
rang the bell violently, to summon Rosalie, and, 
in a voice that was rendered fearful by excess of 
agitation, cried, ** To work! to work!" Then 
fnmtickly seizing an iron bar which Rosalie, by 
her direction, brought for the purpose, com- 
menced demolishing the yet undried work of 
Philippe. Desperate were her efforts, in the 
hopes of being able to repair the destruction of 
the walled-up doorway, before the dreaded re- 
turn of the comte. Despair lent her energy, and 
a voice within, which penetrated to her sharp- 
ened and her nervous ear alone, encouraged her 
to proceed. Already a part of the brickwork had 
yiehled, and she was in the act of applying a 
yet more vigorous blow for the removed of the 
remaining impediments, when the comte, pale 
and menacing, stood before her. She shrieked 
not — spoke not— but fell insensible on the floor. 

" Place your lady on her bed," M. de Mersdt 
coldly said. The truth was, he had foreseen the 
probable result of his absence ; and had accord- 
ingly laid a snare, into which his wretched wife 
had but too siurely fallen. He had written to the 
mayor, and sent for Duvivier ; who arrived just 
as the comtesse's apartment was again restored 
to order, and herself recovered from her swoon. 

** Duvivier," said the comte, addressing the 
lutconsdous jeweller, « did you receive this cru- 
cifix from any of the Spanish officers who passed 
through this town as prisoners of war, on their 
way to the frontier, a short time since V* 



** I did not, monsieur, nor have I ever seen it 
before," was the reply. 

« Enough— I thank you," rejoined the comte, 
calmly restoring the relic to its former place ; 
then, as the jeweller left tho room, he desired 
Louis to see that his repasts were served regu- 
larly in the apartments of the comtesse, " who 
is too ill," continued he, ** for me to tiiink of 
leaving her till her health is in some degree re- 
established." 

And for fifteen days did the Comte de Hersit 
continue to keep watch over her. During the 
first six, a noise was from time to time heard in 
that closed- up cabinet, which struck terror to 
the soul of the guilty woman, and horror and 
despair crept through her veins ; but, when she 
would have thrown herself at his feet to implore 
for mercy on herself and the stranger that was 
dying there, without allowing her to give utter- 
ance to the agonized prayer which rose to her 
parched lips, with a fierce and cruel emphasis, 
he checked her, saying, '*You have sworn on 
that crucifix, there is no one there." 



MAY-DAY IN OTHER CLIB4ES. 

The commencement of this month — so dear to 
our earliest recollections, the very name of which 
is associated with a European's ideas of spring 
and rural happiness — is celebrated in Chili and 
the southern parts of South America in a far 
different manner than it was once at our own 
joyous country festival in England. It is the 
sad and solemn *' commemoration of the Cross; " 
and then assembles the devout payzdnos in their 
respective yillBge plazas; and May, the November 
of the southern climes, supplies them with appro- 
priate emblems in the sere and yellow leaves of 
autumn vegetation, and the few withering flowers 
that still linger and droop on the verge of their 
forests. Instead of the tall, slender Maypole, 
flaunting with garlands and early flowers, and 
decorated with ribbons of every hue, as a signal 
for the evening dance, the venerable village cross, 
thickly covered with a profusion of myrtle and 
various other dark-coloured evergreens, is sur- 
roimded during the day by aged devotees, clad 
in the sombre habits of the religious orders 
which they profess, kneeling in the dust, and 
reciting repeated rosaries ; and at night is lighted 
up with small lamps, casting a dim, melancholy 
light, barely sufficient to distinguish the forms 
of the penitentes, veiled, naked to the waist, and 
armed with scourges, lashing themselves in 
frantic penance, as a fancied atonement for sins 
of too deep a dye, doubtless, to receive absolution 
from the church on any other terms. On this 
night the numerous crosses to be found on the 
roadside in that country, erected by superstitious 
piety near spots that have been stained by murder, 
are illuminated with a few tapers. A prominent 
object, from the Alameda of the Tajam&r, in 
Santiago, is a large cross of this description, 
erected on the summit of a neighbouring conical 
hill, the Cerro de San Cristoval. There an un- 
fortunate Chil^na lady was murdered by her 

former lover the Marquez de ,in a paroxysm 

of imfounded jealousy, into which he had been 
purposely betrayed by a disappointed rival. He 
stiU lives, and walks that very Alameda, from 
whence he cannot but distinctly see the iUu* 
minated cross on each returning Ist of ^y« 
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Oa t;h» lilnip d^ ](^t|tlefli tO(H the platii beyond 
tlie promenade of the Obelisk, a stake) on whieU 
are fixed the skull and hands of a plebeian 
murderer^ is conspicuously pointed out by a 
lantern. Collections are also made from door to 
door» and ^n eve^y place of public resort, for the 
purpose of purchasing candies, to range along 
the wall at the usual place of execution, and on 
the banqtiilloSf or fixed seats, in which criminals 
sentenced to be shot are secured. Nothing, in 
short, but the gloomiest recollections appear to 
prevail on this day, throughout a nation so 
remarkable at all other times for hilarity and 
mirth. 

POPtJLAR LEGENDS ANB THADITIONS 
OF ALL COTTNTRIES. 

(^Collected expressly for ** Tales and Readings,**) 

BT OASABIAKCA. 



Ko. I.— THE SOLITARY HUNTSMAN. A GERMAN 
^ LEGEND. 

In thi time of the far-famed Frederick Red- 
beard, all Thuringia boasted not a more able and 
eager huntsman than Ih-tiest von Zubsrthald. 
Forest sports Were his delight— nay, his idolatry ; 
insomuch that he even withdrew himself en- 
tirely from the society of his kinsmen, and took 
up his abode in a solitary tower amid the recesses 
of the Hartz Forest, Oftentimes this singular 
being, engaged in his favourite pursuit, was 
encountered in divers parts of the woods by 
those whose concerns led them in that direction, 
to whom, in the event of their being lost or 
benighted, he frequently proffered his services 
as guide, but always avoided being led into 
conversation, and never offered to any one the 
shelter of his lonely dwelling. 

At the death , of his father, Ernest became 
possessed of a Uber&l patrimony, wherewith, 
having no one closely allied or dependent on him 
for support, and taking no manner of delight in 
any other occupation ti^an that we have named, 
he purchased the lonely and somewhat ruinous 
tower, and at once determined his mode of life. 
His presence was rather prepossessing than 
otherwise : he was tall of stature, athletic, and 
robust ; while the whole con^tour of his person, 
dignified and graceful^ denoted at once the 
descendant of» tiiough poor, at least ennobled 
ancestry. His attire was a rich hunting suit of 
green and gold ; and a belt round his waist sus- 
tained a short silver-hilted dagger, duelace, and 
various other implements of the chase. In his 
hand he carried a long hunting spear, which, 
serving him to strike the gaunt wolf and grim 
wild boar tq the earth, sufficed him also to urge 
on his noble raven steed. The woodman re- 
turning from his daily toil, t;he miner plodding 
to his shieling — ay, and the lover hastening to 
his place of tryst— all were ofttimes scared at the 
sudden and ^equently mysterious appearance of 
the solitary hunter, as . he was termed, looming 
darkly across their path ; and in sooth such an 
apparition seen in the still twilight of a summer's 
evening, moving noiseie.ssly y^t swiftly amidst 
the glades and thickets, was little calculated to 
inspire aught save terror in the minds of the 
German peasantry, whose sole creed is super- 
stition. ^adually» however, the presence of 
thi solitary huntsman grew customary to them, 



and at length idl, i«ve btrangcrs^ viMred hita, 
with unconcern. Thus^ this singular being pur» 
sued his faTourite sport, summer and winter^ 
for the s|)ace of ten or twelve ybars. When all at 
once he disappeared. A whole twelfemonth 
elapsed, and he had not once been seeh or {leard 
of. Some said— nay> poiiiively avetred (of 
course without alleging an jr reason for so saykig) 
that he had plunged, steed ana all, into tiie river 
Oides, or the Rhme ; while many rndfe declared, 
no less firmly, that he had leaped from the Kynast^ 
and thereby terminated his existence. No one 
was aware of aught that should have stimulated 
him to the rash act, except that he might have 
beheld the Forest Queen, which appellaSion was 
justly given by the villagers around to Leodiue, 
daughter of the Baron von Kugelstein ; had be* 
come enamoured of her charms ; had eommuni- 
cated his passion ; and had met with a repulse, 
and thereby have sealed his destruction. That 
such, however, could have been his fate is 
strongly disputed by his well-known character 
and disposition, being stern and forbidding ; and 
the most beautiful of the sex he had viewed with 
apathy and unconcern. 

The whole affair, therefore^ gradually wore 
awav, and became at length entirely fbr^tten. 
It cnanced, one cool CTening in the hmght of 
summer^ not very long aftt^r the mysterious dis- 
appearance of the solitary hunter, that the Bm- 
^eror Frederick, attended by a gallant oompanj 
bf knights and nobles, among whom was the 
Baron Kugelstein, threaded the intricacies of the 
Hartz Forest, in the direction of the baron's abode, 
wherein the monarch designed to pass the jaif^t 
This was intended chiefly as a mark of Mpecial 
favour by the Einperor, whose life had been 
twice saved by the baron. The day had been one 
Of intolerable heat ; and the soldiers, encumbered 
by their heavy weapons and armour, and fatigued 
to excess with the long march they had under- 
gone, panted to descry the towers of Kugelstein 
Castle, which promised them a period to their toil 
that night. The monarch and his nobles, though 
mounted, were toil-worn and fatigued, and th«r 
taded beasts evinced their inabiuty to imtceed 
much farther. The sun had set prievioui to their 
entering the forest, and patches of cloud bega^to 
hteet and accumulate, and almost imperc<bptiblj 
the heavens became shrouded with black* An 
awful stillness succeeded, interrupted only by 
the shrill waU of the bittern. Anon a dazslisg 
Stream of forked lightning sprang up in the rter 
of the troop, and, playing for a moment across 
the pitchy sky, illumed the entire forest, and 
rendered the long liile of spear-heads and helmets 
that silently treaded it peculiarly diitinct. 
Heavy raindlrops were new heard rattling among 
the leaves, whilie a low rumbluig noise in the 
heavens told a tremendous storm at hand. The 
troop separated and sought shelter among thb 
thickest of the foliage ; they had scarcely dotie 
so when a searing blast of light darted appareudy 
in a perpendicular direction from the sable sky, 
and, riving a gigantie oak in twain, hurled it 
furiously to the ground. A peal Of thunder* re- 
sembling the irregular firing of a thoU&and pilnss 
bf artillery, immediately accompanied the flash. 
The Emperor stood nigh ; his golden casqae, 
erested with a coronet df diamond and preeiooi 
btpnes, rolled on the grouUd, and was mstantly 
knelted in the levin glara; his affirigktid steed 
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]^i]yM^d (mfl ]^e^e()( Bn(}) wheeling madly round, 
dtf^i^ at Qncd into the forest's depth, Kugel- 
stoui aaw his monarch's peril, and flew to his aid ; 
bui, ere he had far advanced into the wood, he 
beheld the frantic steed stretched lifeless on the 
ground, and the Emperor supported in the arms 
of a tall. muffled figure. KugeUtein leaped from 
his steed, and, in the ebullition of his joy on be- 
holding the monarch safe, he grasped the hand of 
the stranger, and addressed him thus : — ** Who- 
erer you are, you have preserved the life of your 
sovereign^ How can I thank you } Ha ! I have 
a daughter ; she is accounted beautiful ; she is 
thine ; I have said it ; the word of Von Kugel- 
bteln is pledged." 

The Emperof slowly recovered his senses, 
and saw, before him his deliverer. His first care 
was to bestow on him a collar of precious dia- 
monds, which he took off his own neck; his 
next to command him to i^all into his own train. 
To the surprise of all, however, the stranger 
rejected the costly boon, and testified no inclina- 
tion to obey the Emperor's command. He 
turned to Ku^elstein, his visage concealed by a 
huge sombrero hat and its drooping plumage, 
and said, "Remember your promise!" The 
tone of his voice made Kugelstein's blood run 
cold ; he shuddered and looked around, but the 
iCraol^er was no longer visible. Meanwhile the 
storm had abated, the heavens grew lighter, and 
the storm ceased, Kugelstein wound his horn, 
assembled the scattered band, they were soon 
again ^a their journey, and the turrets of Kugel- 
steift Castle were soon visible*. 

Th^te were feasting and revelry in the castle, 
and ample justice was done to the viands ; and 
the .Emperor departed next morning, no ways 
displeased either with the entertainer or the en- 

t^tainment. 

• « « « « 

The baron was seated in his private apartment, 
which was lighted by flaming torches fixed in rude 
iron staples againf t the wall ; the castle bell had 
tdled the eleventh hour, and yet the baron's 
reverie continued. ** Yes," said he, ** to- 
morrow I will seek him ; this offer will pro- 
b[^^ induce him io relinquish his claim to 
Leodme*'' The pause which here ensued was 
broken by the tones of a deep sepulchral voice 
sternly exclaiming, ** Remember your promise ! '* 
and all again was silence. The baron turned 
deadly pale, an icy tremor ran through his 
whole frame* and a fear came over him which he 
was ukiable to repress. He raised his head. 
His eye glaftced at a mirror suspended before him, 
and theie became fixed. Within it he beheld 
the same mysterious form that had appeared 
in this forest,. his visage now, as then, closely 
coaceiled. The baron did his utmost to shake 
off his terror, and gradually turned round, still 
dreading tp encounter his visitant. To his utter 
amazement the stranger had disappeared. He 
tommoned his vasfials, and questioned them, but 
they Ware equally ignorant of the presence of 
the unknowti. 

Long did Kugelstein. reflect on who the 
straoger could, be* He had heard that the 
forest was haui^ted by the spt^ctre of the solitary 
huntsman, but never believed in the existence of 
^gs so wild. H^ strove to forget, and he 
Bttecoeded. 

Tears patsed by, and nothing of note ocoorred. 



In . abcmt ibcir years the marriage i^ I^eodine 
with the son of a neighbouring baron was 
celebrated in Kugelstein Castle, and a noble 
company were assembled therein. Good cheer 
was dispersed around with prodigality ; every 
door of the castle was thrown, open to those 
who chose to enter. When the mirth was at 
its height, on a sudden a piercing shriek was 
heard from the lips of the bride, at the same 
moment a brief clash of weapons was heard ; 
soon the whole was a scene of confusion ; it gra- 
dually subsided, and the cause of terror stood at 
once revealed. It was the stranger whom 
Kugelstein had twice beheld, and who stood 
now proudly erect, his visage still viewless, and 
screening some obgect beneath his huge black 
mantle, one part of which was perforated as 
with a sword, and dabbled with blood which 
oozed forth ; his left hand wss draw^ around it, 
and his right rested on the hilt of his weapon, 
which was likewise reddened with gore. At his 
feet lay the bridegroom, who had apparently juat 
expired ; his hand clutched the hilt of a sword, 
whose blade had apparently pierced the mantle 
of the unknown. The horrified demeanour of 
the baron, whose wild distended eyeballs rested 
now on one and now on the other, is hard to 
portray. Several of his guests standing around 
with drawn swords, and hesitating whether or 
not to seize the mysterious intruder, completes 
the scene. 

" Fiend, demon, or whatever you be,** cried 
Kugelstein, " give me back my Leodine,** while 
his arms were stretched forth towards the stran- 
ger's mantle. 

** Remember your promise, Baron Kugelstein^ ' 
replied the latter calmly, yet sternly ; ** she is 
mine, and w^th me she remains. Behold my 
lifeless bride ! " He threw back the covering, 
and Kugelstein's eyes rested on the corse of tSe 
murdereid I^eodine ; her neck was dabbled with 
blood, her brown tresses wreathing wildly and 
tangled over it ; the death agony had imparted 
a blackish expression to her features, but which 
was fast yielding to a sweet serenity. 

** Speak ! speak ! " exclaimed the baron, gasp- 
ing for utterance. ** Who — what are ye ? '* 

" Behold !"an8wered thestranger, and, dashing 
to the ground his large sombrero hat, and revealing 
to the amazed and tariffed group the fleshless 
head of a skeleton ! A tremendous noise at that 
moment echoed through the entire building, 
recalling the scattered senses of the beholders, 
while at the same time every inmate of the 
castle rushed into the apartment. Speech had 
totally deserted them, but at all pointed eagerly 
toward's a large stained window at the further 
end of the hall : every eye was instantly upon it, 
and in less than a momen^t it was completely 
shivered ; a wild unearthly peal of wind instru- 
ments floated on the ear ; and plainly discernible 
against the sable background of the sky appeared 
the solitary huntsman, mounted on his gigantic 
steed. Across the saddle-bow lay the hapless 
Leodine, aiid many a ghastly object 4^tted 
around. The spectacle was, however, but mo- 
mentary ; but the wild hubbub that attended it 
resounded long after it had disappeared. 

Baron von KugeUtein survived not that fatal 
night ; and his castle, according to the tradition 
of the Hart£ peasantry, bacmted by all the fiends 
of the Blockberg, was left to ruin and decay. 
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RAILWAY EXCURSIONS FOR THE 

PEOPLE. 

BAICBLE V. — HAMPTON-OOVBT. 

The season has now arriyed when numbers of 
all classes of ihe people resort daily to Hampton- 
court ; and where better can they liend their steps 
than to this delightful palace with its pleasant 
gardens? There are, perhaps, few places, the 
history of which produces in the mind a greater 
crowd of recollections, which are, at the same 
time, mournful as well as instructive. Numerous 
affecting incidents, which are connected with this 
palace during a period of nearly two centuries, 
must always cause it to be regarded as a place 
of peculiar interest. "Spacious and splendid, 
however," says Mr. Jesse m his interesting guide 
to this place, ** as the palace may be, it is on that 
account more calculated to convey a striking 
lesson on the mutability of human ereatness. 
That lesson is laid before us in the bfe of the 
founder of this enormous pile of building, and 
that founder was the celebrated Cardinal Wolsey ." 
The free access of late years given to the public 
to see the pictures and gardens at Hampton- 
court brings annually many thousands of visitors 
to this charming spot Of the means of transit 
from our overgrown metropolis, the revolution 
which has been brought about by the substitution 
of steam for the ordinary agency of travel as 
much afiects the pleasure-seeker as the man of 
business. A place of attraction four times as 
remote as another, if it be on a line of railroad 
or steam navigation, monopolizes the patronage 
which former years lavished on that more near 
, at hand. Indeed, twelve miles by rail is a shorter 
cut than three by road, in a country like this, 
where time is more valuable than Califomia dust, 
where the hour is the standard of wealth. For 
this reason the majority of ihose who now resort 
to Hampton-«court prefer the rail. There are 
many, however, who patronize the van-dyked 
vehicular mode of conveyance to this the love- 
liest of our suburban districts, to either steaming 
the Thames, inch by inch against stream, or 
flying by trains from the Waterloo-bridge station 
to that at Kingston on the South- Western line, 
and thence reach Hampton by a pleasant half- 
hour's walk or a sixpenny omnibus. Those who 
prefer the rail to Hampton will do well (for the 
sake of variety, and the beauty of the scenery) 
to return by the river, if the evening should 
prove warm. A blue sky over head,— not too 
blue, however, for that, in this country, betokens . 
treacherous weather, — a stirring west wind, with 
a touch of the south in its odour- wafting breeze, 
on a May morning, sufficiently advanced in the 
month for the ex^oyment of the richest perfumes 
of the common thorn-blossoms and the various 
fruit-trees that intersperse garden, meadow, and 
hedgerow of the diversified track ;— such are the 
auspices we would eoimsel our country-loving 
pleasure-seeker to travel under, by whatever 
mode of conveyance, to the river- watered plains 
of classic Hampton. Thus shall he of the poetic 
fancy be saluted with a chorus of song from 
nightingale, thrush, blackbird, and lark, as may 
best ** lap his senses in Elysium,'* and dispose 
him, after the multiplied sights of the day, to 
the enhanced enjoyment of its wind-up, ** that 
sober certainty of waking bliss," so keenly 
relished by John Bull, yclept a good dinner. I 
There are many modes of tasting this desideratum. 



ntb-teffmine or tub'Jote. On a spring day we 
might recommend **The Toy/' or such like 
caravanserai; later in the season* in the spwy 
months of June and July, our more pictnresqae 
taste would suggest a well-filled hamper out- 
turned upon the mossy velvet turf or Budiy- 
park, beneath the shade of one of ^ose tent- 
spreading single trees for which that locality is 
remarkable. A repast taken somewhere between 
the blazing hours of three and five would ensure 
space for a safe siesta and a timely return. We 
do not advocate the vari'dyked parties, however 
popular in themselves, for so long a transit 
*< Human natur," says the trapper, **i8 but poor 
human natur arter all," and not to be trusted 
over much. By these lagging cumbvous vehicles 
it is almost the afiair of a dav to reach Hampton- 
court, and the affair of night to get back to our 
quiet homes. Mobs ever so genteel, even, are a 
little disposed to misrule. A crowded cart, filled 
with effervescent animal spirits, is not likely to 
prove a nest of decorum. Therein will be ex- 
emplified the practice on Solomon's precept, of 
** eat, drink, and be merry ;" and thereafter wfll 
ensue drought, dulness, and drowsiness, to the 
annihilation of the rational sport of the holiday. 

We commence, therefore, with the rail at the 
Waterloo-bridge starting-post. A first-daM 
carriage for 2s. 6d., a third-class seat for Is., 
will carry the visitor by Clapham-oommon and 
Wimbledon to Surbiton, now called Kingston- 
on-Bailway. Here omnibus, chaise, and fly are 
in readiness to convey him to his destinatum. 
In the space of ten minutes he will be rolling 
through the old town and past the market-place 
of Elingston, where he may observe, with half a 
glance, the decadence of its once*flourid[iing 
commerce ; its barges lud up, its brewecies shut 
up, its boatmen knocked up, and t^e angler in 
his solitary punt, lookin g up. Proceeding thence 
over the bridge, thehighroad becoming pleasantly 
strewed with garden and villa, the omnibus de- 
posits him at the gates of Bushy-park. Those 
who prefer the route, may now go by rail direct 
to Hampton station. 

It may be as well, before we enter the gardens 
of Hampton, to stroll down the mile-avenue of 
splendid horse-chestnut and lime trees tiiat 
conducts, through the Teddington-gate on die 
left hand, to the dower-house of the Queen 
Dowager. We shall at once procc^ed to the 
palace, skirting the picturesque green or common, 
and entering through the archway of the western 
quadrangle, being that portion oi the building 
appropriated for the most part to families who 
have obtained small Government pensions with 
apartments in the palace. This west front 
exhibits to some disadvantage the monastic itvle 
of architecture, its stateliness and gloom, its solid 
majesty, but also its vast banennesa. The pile 
at present consists of three quadrangles,— the 
western, the middle, and the eastern quadran^. 
It is with the two latter that the visitor has cMeAy 
to do. The western court is 167 feet long, by 
162 wide. The clock-court, or middlA quadrangle, 
was celebrated for the curious old Mtronoaucal 
clock upheld over the ^teway ; but the preatnt 
one is a waif from Buckmgham Palace, and quite 
modem, made by YulliamT, we bcJieve, and put 
up in 1835. MedalUons of the Boman enq>eiors 
in terra cotta adorn both the eastern and middle 
quadrangle. The arma^of Cardinal Wokey, with 
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his motto somewhat obliterated, are observable 
beneath the clock and over the archway of the 
middle court; while to the right the striking 
colonnade erected by Sir Christopher Wren 
commands your attention by its striking beauty, 
although, as a part of the palace at Hampton, it 
scarcely harmonizes with its severe magnificence. 
From the middle court you enter the fountain- 
court, the third and last quadrangle, thus named 
from the^e^ d*eau in its centre. This court has a 
good Alhambra effect, with its vista of the gardens 
and park. * The Twelve Labours of Hercules* are 
painted in fresco, by Laguerre, over the windows 
on the south side. The elaborate ironwork gates 
through which you perceive the interior court 
have an excellent effect from the gardens. We 
are now at the eastern exterior. It Is built of a 
bright-red brick (so favourite a material of the 
architecture of the- time), plentifully ornamented 
with stone. An angular pediment, sustained 
by four fluted three-quarter columns of the 
Corinthian order, exhibits sculpture in bas- 
relief, 'The Triumphs of Hercules over Envy.* 
The tennis-court adjoins the palace, of which 
more in its order. We have now the palace 
before us, occupying a space of eight acres ; its 
gardens, with the Home-park, three miles more. 
At the north end of the great walk runs the 
Thames, At its opposite extremity the Flower- 
pot-gate lets us into the Kingston Highroad. 
Immediately opposite the fountain- court a Jet 
(TeaUy in the midst of a large basin, agreeably 
adds to the Louis Qiiatorze character of the 
gardens and grounds. Opposite this, again, is 
the fine avenue of elm and lime trees, bordering 
the canal or lake, of nearly three quarters of a 
mile in length. Other avenues reach to the 
Thames and Kingston. Like the gardens of 
Versailles, of the Luxembourg in Paris, and 
others, Hampton-court garden was originalljr 
fashioned in the sampler style. The ttfees Were 
cut into peacocks like birch-brooms, into Owls 
like ostriches, monkeys like coffee-pots, to the 
everlasting labour of the gardener, and to the 
enduring inconvenience of the griib, the maggot, 
and the earwig tribe. The shears are now nearly 
exploded from Hampton, and, in consequence, 
many verdurous shrubs and trees, erstwhile 
subject to abortive treatment, are struggling intb 
shape and nature. The wilderness, a loveljr 
pleasure enclosure ; the maze, a mart fdt 
prentices and nursery-maids, famous sinefe 
King William III.'s laying out of it ; and the 
even more renowned vine, complete the enume- 
ration of the public gardens. It remains of drjr 
detail to state that this sumptuous pile, designed 
by the proud ecclesiastic whose kingly tiiind 
was far more fitted to control and govern 
the destinies of a great nation than that of the 
eighth Henry, of libidinous memory, Who 
wrested it from his grasp, stands oh the 
northern bank of the Thames. It is situated in 
Hampton parish, in the hundred of Spelthorne, 
in the county of Middlesex. It is about twelve 
miles due west from Hyde-park-corner, and, 
taking into consideration its circumadjacent 
neighbourhood, Mousley and Ditton, Petersham 
and Richmond, Teddington, Little Hampton, it 
is perhaps unequalled for situation and scenery 
of the true English character. Plat and fertile, 
soft and smiling, it is full of the home-picturesque 
rurality which clings around the dells and dales 



of the midland coimties. The sovereigns of 
England are as singularly rich in palaces near 
London as they are singularly ill-fitted with 
royal residences within its precincts. Esher and 
Bushy, Kensi/igloii and ureenwich, Windsor, 
Brighton, and HAtilptort, have been, or are, either 
for situatioh br etectiotl, t>leM^t dwellings in 
pleasant placbl^ tiei-tatnlr ttblike the palace in 
Pimlico valley, ot the Btablb-like building of St. 
James's. 

Passing by £6t thie present all historic record of 
the formation of Hambtbn-Cbtitt} its original 
esctent, and unjiiirallelea VA% least in England) 
accommodation. We Conduct out phtty back again 
to the primeval ^llddl-angle^ where, within an 
archway, between tilAt ilnd the middle court, we 
aiicend a stone illght tb the uneou^lled specimen 
of Gothic grafideiit, Hblfr turtoed the Great-hall. 
This room alone U V^di-th^ th^ deliberate attention 
of a wliole day. It i6 perfebt ih its parts, perfect 
its a whole, perfect a& giving the ihind desirous of 
forming true pictures of btllt bbebbs iltid manners 
a localitv whence it biih bbbiute tib the most 
stirring fevents of histot^. The iteUed roof is 
elaborately carved, gilti and embl&ftotied; the 
sides are huhg with gorgeoUs tape^t^t bf arras, in 
eight com|)art(hents, with uhique aH&besque bor- 
ders. The Biibject is * The History df Abraham.' 
The entrance of the hall, Under the gallery, is 
covered With tapestry of ah earlier fabric, the 
designs of the school of Albert Durer : the sub- 
ject, * Justtbe fend Mercy pleading before Kings or 
Judges,' with Latin insctiptions in the ancient 
church text. I'hen there are the arms of Cardinal 
Wolsey, and the arms of Henry VIII., worked 
in tapestry, ih five pieces, At the top of the screen ; 
the stained glass windows, with their inimitable 
tichness of colouring ; the armour, halberds, 
pikes, and baimers ; the whole-length figures, 
clad in armour ; the patron saint of England, or, 
bs the inscription on a bracket of stone informs us. 
On which stands the warlike figure in armour, 
prostrating the dragon under his feet, * Seynt 
George for Met-tie England ; ' the stately gallery ; 
the lofty symtnetiy of the dimensions : the finish 
of each particular detail by tUtns rivets and dis- 
tracts the observation . The t Wofold decoration of 
this beautiful chapel, the paintings on glass and 
canvas, was the great triumph of the chivalric 
fcgbs* Their combined effect ii that of finished, 
gem- like Hchness. Light pouring in through the 
glowing depth of colouring bpm the pictured 
casements; sound streaming firom the gallery 
during divine service, when, for two years, it was 
used as the church, during the repairs of that of 
Hampton parish ; astonishing works of art dis- 
played in ine high- wrought tapestry of the walls ; 
armorial bearings in all their splendour; royal 
and national trophies ;— this is what we have 
seen, and, in common with others, looked upon 
as a singularly imposing and interesting sight. 
Of what avail were a catalogue raisottnd of each 
object? The subjects speak for themselves; 
genius breathes around ; the genius of beautiful 
proportions. The mind is satisfied: it returns 
again and again to the delightful task of examina- 
tion with ever-increasing admiration. It is only 
at last that the guide-book is referred to, for the 
date of this oriel window of inimitable tracery, 
or of that great one, in fourteen compartments, 
esteemed the chef-d*cBuvre of the room ; for the 
design of this screen, the elegant scrollwork of 
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Haiti and Va a»M«dliQgeriii|^ir and rdluctaAtly 
tbe iteps tkat lead from the tkeatre^ chiq»ei» or 
hall (as it kaa been yariously named from the 
difbr^nt uses to which it has been put), to tht 
** Withdrawing-room/' fuUy determined to pay 
it i apeadj and lengthened revisitation. 
[To be eulitinued in our next) 



LETTEKS TO THE PEOPLE. 
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IkT TOfn^ CHBBtWOOD. 



No. YI.— " The Good Time Coming.** ^(continued,) 

Is it coming } What guarantee have we that 
it shall appear ? Look back ! Discern tou not, 
through the mists of those periods generally called 
"the dark ages," bloodshed, private murder, 
igaoranee ; wealth enslaving poverty ; nobles 
held in bondage by their own evil passions ; want 
of charity in its true sense ; bigotry in religion ; 
unsociability t narrowness of mind in kings, laws, 
and people, from the highest to the lowest, — the 
result of a deficiency in knowledge, and a non- 
expansion of the better feelings ? 

The reigu of universal peace approaches; we 
ha»e signs of its coming : war is not what it once 
was, in the eyes of civilized and rational beings, 
' Formierly, men warred for the acquirement of 
new posliessions, to bring in wealth, or add to 
the extent of dominion ; others would fight for 
the bubble, misealled << glory," which consisted 
of the slaughter of myriads of fellow- creatures, 
and the giving way to a savage spirit of revenge 
and national hatred. Nowy men find that war 
impoverishes a country, causes a stagnation of 
all business, and that eventually it is a loser 
rathar than a gainer by a ** victory : '' that peace 
is desirable, all agree ; could any feasible plan 
for doing away with human slaughter be hit 
upon, — and that a friendly intercourse with other 
nationsi undebarred by the impediments of war, 
thrown up by the management or mwmanage- 
ment (as th6 case may be) of parties intrusted 
with such matters, or by other causes, — is much 
more satisfactory in all respects. 

That the world would not, in the present age, 
manage business without war totally, is probable, 
at all events, it is a subject for the test: if We 
may offer our opinion, without entering lengthily 
on the subject, we must agree with a certain 
wiiter who has said, that the more intercourse 
the people of one nation have with the people of 
another, and the less between the rulers thereof, 
the more certainty of a stability of peace. Much 
prejudice has yet to be orercome, once roused to 
serve the interests of fighting kings, and yet not 
quite eradicated* Time must again lay his hand 
to work; to root out all germs of unfriendly 
feeling, and, by the sprejad and ripening of 
intellect, show ^at all mankind are of one people, 
and prove it by the intermarriage of countrymen 
of our part of the^ world with women of another, 
ahd vie^ tHSfUd. This feeling is progressing ra- 
IwUyt and we are glad to observe i|;— the sym- 
pathy eteepeth on, and we hail it as the harbinger 
of ^ace ! 

What nation would fight against .another, 
wihoae overy tie waa bound ^ within ita own ? 
Bvary l^low Itrioken against it would be outting 



ihd covda of i^ dear^t affections ntareat to theii 
hearts ! Such a confidence in each other alone 
can work the change, l^eace societies can never 
do it, although they may make a change. Per- 
severance will accomplish wondets ; and we put 
great faith in the ancient proverb, " Where there *% 
a will, there's a way." Our. best wishes be 
with them if there object be sincere; at least 
their exertions will awaken the popular mind to 

THINK. 

Thus, in our times, are we better than in 
former days with regard to humane and peace- 
able views— essentitd elements of '*The Good 
Time." 

The rich are beginning to comprehend and 
look to the wants of the poor, attending to their 
comforts ; no more to be treated merely as '* beasts 
of burden,'* ** workers " almost of a different com- 
position to themselves, but as thinking intelli- 
gent beings, rational creatures, and fellow-men, 
with feelings sensitive as their own, and sus- 
ceptible of the highest polish. Libraries, me- 
chanics' andother useful institutions, baths, cheap 
amusenr.ents, excursions, and other things, are 
established and projectedi, tending to promote the 
intelligence and health of the ** mass." Many 
are the schemes for the elevation of the labouring 
population ; and much as some are ridiculed, 
many as are the futile attempts at planning, stiU 
we should use our utmost forbearance when un- 
successful. Few things are perfected suddenly ; 
time and perseverance alone can work great 
changes ; and each effijtt shows the growing spirit 
awakened as to thisit moral, intellectual, and 
physical wants,-— 4h fehaea^tttl^ to be moving 
towards a higher statb of mind. 

Education is becothlng popttUi', destroying 
the old and worm-eatett tbota of mental dark- 
ness, bigotry, atid unsociability. We have long 
ploughed the oc^h Experience, and now lost 
sight of the brfeAlters of Intoletailce, when a 
nation was by dint of Inquisitorial fires forced to 
believe, or rather pretehd to believe, in which- 
ever creed for the time bote the poller, — to be- 
come a living LIE, %iiate¥er might in con- 
science be their opinion, — ahd are beginning to 
hail with joy the haven of independence and con- 
sideration for ALL. A continued course in each 
section of moral philosophy Is wearing its way 
apace with the tread ot llttlfe. Who can look 
back for the s^Afte of fifty jrears, twenty, nay, 
even ten, and say i^e atfe not moving towards the 
radiance of pobtLlar wisdom and charity ? Who 
shall say that the influence of the hitherto- 
supposed Weak is not gradually sapping the 
foundation of the imAJtlhed strong ? Who can 
say they feel not the ^teat power ? This all- 
conquering victor is the ttttqn, the future ruler of 
rectitude. 

The mind and the hefttt go hand-in-hand ; by 
the admission of all J^hilosophers, man has a 
natural sympathy, strong within him, Ifor the 
sentiments and dispositions Of his fellows, or, as 
a learned Writer expresses it, " Men, like fcertain 
musical instruments, are det to each other, so 
that the vibi'atlons or notes excited in one raise 
correspondent notes and vlbtations in the others. 
The impulses of pleasure or pain, joy or sorrow, 
made on one mind, are by an instantaneous sym- 
pathy communicated in some degree to others, 
especially vdien hearts are in unison of kindnbss : 
the joy that vibrates in one, commniuoatss to tho 
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odm'^alM. * * * All tha pMsioiii, Mpadallj 
tliOM of the Mcial kind, ars eonta^ioui ; wlten 
the puuonB of one man mingle mtli thote of 
anotner, tlieT increaie and mnltiplf pio- 
dipoiulj." 'Ti« Ihig impnlie whicli keep* ei- 
tending onrnsrrownaWire; lelfiahneM is decried 
b; the voice of aociety, and stoopa for shame 
1>engath tlie gaie of disinteieBted Tiitue. 

Eren ai the amohe riie* upwardi — aa the flee 
conaumelh, leaving but the decayed aahei — 
auuiedlj so ihall man eventuall; be elevated, 
and the smouldering embenof ill will and hatred 
be quenched in decay ! Will ye not strive for 
ilE Begin at home — then it will widen with a 
lenewed vigour, through all your families and 
relations, to theii little circle, and &om thence lo 
the wotld. Remember I the responsibility is 
npon yourselves indiiiduslly aa well aa collec- 
tively. Tij the effect of lo*e and forbearance 
in the heart oft/our domicilei, 



LONDON PENCILLINGS. 



V^THB CB0»8IHG' 



Tub streets of Londcm teem with mm and 

racten which cannot &U to attract the n< 

of the metiopolitan pedwtiiaii, muclL lest of the 



have Tetnmed from an evening paxty with ndit 
gloves and a splitting headache, yon may dis- 
cover, iheitered by a lai^e gingham umbr^a, or 



piece of curioni architectnre cotnpoted of wood 
and calico, a man serving oat cofiee or tea from 
a atall. Around him, waiting for the watery 
beverage, are, perhaps, a few labouring men 
(whose undertakings require them to rise with 
the sun), a policeman, and msy be a young 
careworn female, each sipping the liquid, which 
is very hot, lo make up for its want of flavour. 
Some jokers would term it " vrater bewitched." 

This man ii the earliest street character ; then 
comes the aweep ; and in his wake the crossing- 
sweeper, with his wom-out gloves and broom, 
to make some public pathway paaaahle. 

He breathes on the tips of his Gngera, and 
performs some cat- of- the -way antic, by thraw- 
iog each arm under the other quickly, which 
keeps him warm ; for, although the spring sun 
shines brightly, yet the damp ni^ht air and fog 
are cold— very cold— and the daily luminary's 
heat ia insufficient to dispel the foggy aUno- 
aphere. When he has swept his creasing — which, 
perhaps, he may do in ten minutet — he takes hi> 
stand, armed broom in hand, againat one of 
those iron posts which we some lew years ago 
imagined lo be French cBoaon* with the balls 
in, brought from Waterloo. 

The bella of several churches tell the inhabi- 
tanti that it is nine o'clock, about which lime 
many "City men" are wending their way to the 
Bank, Sea., who ore, u^oa the whole, but poor 
CDStomers to the " Crossing-sweeper,'' 

Now and then some stout gentlenuu), with 
home-made worated gloves on, will give him a 
penny, not out of charity, but merely tiecause he 
cannot stow it away without removin a hiaglovea. 
Sometimes, however, the copper i* beetowed lo 
remunerate the *' Sweeper" for enabling the old 
gent to cross the road without soiling hu nicely- 
polished ahoes. 

Ah the day advances the sun oomea out 
stronger and brighter, which has the efftet of 
bringing out ladies to purchase domestic atticlca, 
who are the chief supporters of '* CnisMng. 
sweepers," Any odd coppers that have bem 
tendered them aa change become ahortly tiie 
property of the " Crossing-sweeper," 

In this manner does he obtain a livelihood, &r 
he is solely dependent on the pedestrian public. 
Could we uplift the curtun and pry into his 
home, we should doubtless discover a picture of 
misery and wretchedness. His wife, perhaps, 
with seversl children to support, is oompeUsd la 
maintain them by her own exertions. Fwhablj 
she makes sbiita for the wholesale hosier* at 
threepence a piece ; or perhnpa manu&ctnrcs ex- 
terior male garments for the cheap tailors at id 
low a rate as scarcely to remtmerate her; for 
her husband's stand is so near a beershop that 
almost all his daily earnings are spent in thil 
direction. Taking another view of the matla, 
however, it is not improbable that he does not 

Eatronize " the vaults," but carries hi* " taUngi" 
ome to his better-half. If ao, so mueh ih* 
better, and we say that any co[qieii given to 
such individuals ace thrown away in a i^ht 
direction. 

Tiu trade of straet-iw«epiiig i*, wa legnt to 
say, on the decline, l^eie is a piece of nc* 
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chanUm manufactured and used, something like 
a compound bottle-brush, tied to a wheel, 
which is running about town and ruining, the 
interests of the profession ; and again, so many 
foreigners — black men who wear their shirts 
ouUiae, and nerer have their hair cut— are taking 
away the custom and coppers from " natire 
talent ;" then again there is tne sturdy Irishman, 
collecdng his IU.TB nr Aid, and to whom a mint 
of money is owinff, 

Paddy, however, has now become wideawake ; 
many of his daily patrons pass across his nax- 
TOw'pcUh of life who have ** no change** to ex- 
change for the cleanliness and comfort that he 
proTides, that he has mounted a public notice, to 
guard against such contingencies for the future. 
Poor Pat can now giro change for anything, 
from a joke to a joey, or even for a light sove- 
leign, tf required, snould such an unexpected 
stranger cross his pa|h. 

If a man wish to succeed he must strike out 
some new road ; it will not do to push through 
the brambles that his predecessor has cleared 
away before him; he must open a new and 
original path. The street occupants who make 
their trade answer &re those ent^rising persons 
whobring outchef^ engravings of popular persons 
and places. The man who first engraved Jenny 
lind s portrait has no doubt made a fortune. 
The ** Wellington Statue" likewise effected some 
such piece of luck. 

As we have before stated, however, it is the 
foreigners who injure and ruin the interests of 
**naHve talent and industry — talent the like of 
which is not known over the whole globe," as 
candidates for Parliament tell country electors 
when they wish to become representatives. 

Writing about representatives puts us in mind 
of politics, and a political bore of our acquaint- 
ance, who persists in talking about and telling 
Jou what Sir Robert ought, and what Lora 
ohn ou^t not, to have done. He writes poli- 
tical hiph-priced pamphlets, which do not sell, 
so he gives them away to his friends, who tear 
them up, and light wax-tapers with the remains 
thereof. To him we speak, and others like him. 
Let us recommend them a subject. Allow us 
to suggest an idea. It will tell better than 
politics, and "sell tremendously." Let the 
following question be fully discussed and an- 
swered :— '* Where do the * Crossing-sweepers' 
obtain their old brooms ?' " 



A PEEP INTO GOLDSMTTHS'-HALL. 

When Pericles was accused by the Athenians of 
larishing the public money, '* in gilding their 
city, and ornamenting it with statues and temples 
tliat cost a thousand talents"— he answered this 
charge by observing, among other things, that 
** Superfluous wealth should be laid out on such 
vfom as, when executed, would be eternal 
monuments of its glory, and which, during their 
exeouti<m, would diffuse a imiversal plenty ; for 
as so many kinds of labour, and such a variety of 
instruments and materials, were requisite to these 
undertakings, every art would be exeited, every 
hand employed, almost the whole city would be 
in pay, and be at the same time both adorned and 
suDDorted by itself." 

The Goldsmiths' Company might defend the 
plentiM expenditure of Uieir own money in a 



manner somewhat similar to that of Pericles, 
should they at anytime consider a defence neces- 
sary. For our part, so far from bringing a charge 
against them, we can only open our eyes very 
wide and admire the prodigal display, which 
those who are lud^y enough to obtain a glimpse 
of must be dazzled with, at their magnificent hall 
erected near Maiden-lane. 

The exterior of this Palace of Liverymen may 
be seen from tiie courtyard of the new Post- 
office i but it is so cribbed and confined by sur- 
rounding houses that we can but p^ess at its effect 
when seen at due distance. It is situated most 
inconveniently and inappropriately, and at pre- 
sent appears as though it had been ** made to 
order" in a workshop almost too small to contain 
it, and was only waiting for the Genii of the 
Lamp to transport it one of these fine nights a 
few miles westward for the gratification of some 
modem Aladdin. But let the visitor be admitted 
within the beautiful and richly-wrought gate, 
and he is oblivious of the locale : in fancy wan- 
dering to the luxuries of old Home, or the archi- 
tectural splendours of Venice. 

Upon first entering the wide hall, a screen of 
polished oak, carved in open Gothic work, tanta- 
uzingly admits a partial view of the grand stair- 
case. Upon ascending this, one is struck with 
admiration of the ample space and tasteful deco- 
ration. The flight of carpeted steps commences 
in the centre and branches off on either side to a 
long gallery leading to the various apartments. 
In the centre of these galleries, on each side, are 
four marble columns, between which stands, on 
the left as you ascend, a copy of the Apollo Bel- 
videre ; on the right, one of the Diana ; and on 
the stairs, four figures of children, representing 
the Seasons. They are designed and executed 
by Mj. Nixon, who also is concerned in the carv- 
ing of the various marble chimney-pieces, which 
do credit to his taste. We cannot attempt to 
describe in a technical fashion the furniture of the 
apartments, Mr. Kobins would soon fill a huge 
Tolume with the details which we were content 
to view in masses, and to enjoy as a picture with 
an eye to effect. It will be sufficient to say, the 
style of the drawing-room is that denominated 
the Louie Quatorze fashion. The chairs^ each of 
which is valued at the annual income of many a 
country curate, viz., £40 sterling, too heavy to be 
easily lifted except by a drawing-room Hercules, 
and yet not of an extra size — are covered with 
the same material as the ample curtains, that 
is, with crimson damask wrought over with all 
t^e graceful varieties of fiowers. The dazzling 
lustres, the ornamented ceiling, tables polishea 
and carved, marble slabs, profuse gilmng and 
draperies, are all reduplicated by a multiplication 
of mirrors refiecting their forms and colours 
fiftv-fold. 

Is all this elegance, we thought, appropriate to 
the occupation of the snug citizens? Thro^gh 
these rooms should fiit the graceful forms of 
court ladies—at these tables should be seated duly 
befitting representatives of Charles II., Rochester, 
and Buckingham. But we must give the reader 
a taste of the grand hall. The style of this noble 
space is still Italian in its architectural ornaments, 
but blended with a chaste oaken wall at one end, 
and at the side with lofty painted windows. 
Opposite the entrance at the lower end is a 
I Eoman arch springing from the cornices of four 
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Cotintbiftn wlqnutf ; the opitali af tliei« eolamm 

«nd (bam(!ruit»tiottofflower»andfri«t over the 

(iCB of the arch ara in rich gilding ; piinwM 

TielYfit hanginga leen througU the opening which 

the Mch turmi fiitai*ti a leceu or seoiiciicuUr 

tooia in which tb^ band ww pUcad on the Qcca- 

lion of the boil. 

llie whole aanect of this end of the htiUi eeen 

>ugb iiie 

in wbicli 

ena that 

goTgeoua 

I o1 the 

llety for 

If.iflover 
«. Tbi^ 

at which 
. There 
)»Qsions, 
- in «l»i.;h 
the "Court" manage to devour tnanj' of ihe good 
things of this life. The principal noyeliy in this 
latter ia the handsome sideboard and thu mnasei 
of gold plate piled on crimson velvet abelvea 
before an enormous n^itfor. which doubles the 
treasure at no otlter cost than the exercise of its 
tedective powers. In the Comraittes-room are 
several ancient paintings— the best is a portrait 
of Sir Hugh Uiddeltuii, who was one of this 
company; it is painted by J aniens. 'Ihereisa 
clever picture, ulaOi over the chimney-piece, 
repl-esentin^ ' St. Dunstan in open Converse with 
•n Angel.' '('he background is occupied bj 4 
repetiUun of the saint s figure in perspeutive, 
UQceiemoniously "taking the devil by iht nose." 
St. Uunatan was a goldsmith. It is not known 
bj any of the court who the painter of this 

their poasession; the style of the painting is that 
of the Flemish school practiced by Van ttoos and 
his pupils in the seventeenth century. There ate 
but fen' pictut«s besides these in the ball. Some 
whole-length poHraits of masters and fellows of 
the company, of George HI., George IV., 
William IV., &o., are disposed upon the walls. 
The atLhitccture of this splendid building, both 
eiternaOy and as regards its internal decorations, 
is higtily creditable to the taste and skill of Mr. 
Haruwick. We hope the company will provide 
Bome means for allowing thepuhlic a sight of it, 
after the esample of die greater part of our 
npbility, especiallr as no intrusion iipoD domestic 
privacy can be inflicted where the principal 
fipattments are not in daily occupation, and the 
"ng and the drinking not W all likely to be 
irfecetl wifh, 

DEATH. Bl G. M. B. 
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Is it a wonder— with hia pelf. 
That Tom his friends remembers not ) 
For friends are easily forgot 

Sf him who can forget himself. 



SEASONS FOR RlSIBt^TT- 
9ir«t col ! I'm happy wheii I cm," 

rm meriy while Imay, 
For lire's at moit anartow span. 

At best a winter's itj - 
If core DDuld make the innheam wnr 

The avcnina itai shin* out mora fkfar, 

The blue iky look mort blue. 
ntn I should grow a gtaver pwa. 

iJUt aimie 'tia not tba W> 
Sweet cat I I'w happy whan I «Mt> 

And merry while I may '. 
If ligtis could Kska na sin the kta, 

Perchauoe t were not glad-; 
If mourning were the uge't itftif, 

Itty garb «bautd still be aad : 
" ■ ■ :e the angfl'i wings are whila, 
— .1 j„_ saints smile— 

-^--o_fii^h.,; 
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4.nd a tinner fast and pray, 
A knave at top of fortune's trtiaal, 

And a good man oaet awajl 
Wine have 1 seen jour grave om'c OwV, 

Might >et our &eet afloat. 
But 1 never beard a /tearl;/ laugh 

Froin out a villain's thiasti 
And I never knew a mirthful matf 

Make sad a young maid's day. 

And merry while I ma; ! 

WANTED A OOVBRNBSS. 

Wanted a govemeaa, genteel and steady, 

Sweet-tempered, and graceful, and to<^ atoat- 

To superintend a juvenile lady. 
Whose paranis intend hei iktxt aprisg tm " M>* 



she ia called upon, talk oi 

And never grow tired, and sever refuse. 
Hoderc laoguagee, loo, >he must know thm wai- 
pletely. 

And apigrams make, both brilliant and tane, 
And when order'd must &1I an album page uati;, 

In exquisite prose, or In heautilul venMu 
In music (of course) she giuat be a proficient, 

And ne'ci have a cold when called on to iiBg, 
Bat must be at all aeaaone and hours efficient, 

In a duet, or g)et, w that kind of tklng. 
She must, too, design well, and draw moat dlriial^i 

Paint ftre-acresns pretty, and knit ■ lilk pans, 
Carve tmall amber baskets and ormolu finely. 

And, when her pupil is iU,— a«( as n«t|e. 
These gifts, and some more, Mo tedious to mentloa, 

The parent* make sure in one lady to meet, 
And twenty pounds yearly, 'tis their inlenliaa 

To give, and to board her, in Toiringtan-alnM- 

PRUDENCE. 
Saamen on the aurg* who rise 
Court the wine ana conrt tha tid«, 
Force alvne no yictorv bring* ;— 
They nho aim at noblest things, 
Should 
Wiadoi 
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Sohitioiu to Traiupoiitioni, by AUieut. — Vtil, 
Tile. Levi, live, etil. 

4in*''(<>'^^'iKi, bf. 4tHm'r^U Itttw v. 

Solution lo Charadet, Au {.ilile John.— I. Chat- 
hun; 2, Barnet. ' * 

Jnntw lo Eniffjna, by J, B. 8. — Life. 
SobitUHt to Enigma, by Ohnny.—Om, one, lath?, 

*«y— (gold)- 



1. Whj U tb« IfHer A lilt? the weridian ? 

2. Wh; is the letter B like a good fire ? 

«. Tbi l4 ib« U(tar D lilH< a follep aogeU 
L Wbi i« th« btter G Uke the end of tine ^ 
5. Vhy IB the Utur F like death P 

«(*E*m, WflT BT wu.W*H. 
H-v tiamble Brgt In yonder Tsle 

Hay hold the easr mind ; 
Oo, liaark it wfU. with rpsei gemtii'd, 

And blooming woodjjinfs tffinp^' 
A littie word my neit ia found, 

firoaght from the realmi of Franoe, 
The'liigh-bted dame adores the louad, 

At op^ra, patli, ot dante. 
){(t wlinlc )i u)cful, aod the maid 

Vfb.0 liie« by needle's art 
Could Deuel, (ure, without my aid, 
Her haudy trade impart. 



I am a woid of twelve lettere:— My 1, 3, 3, 4, £, S, 
it ordinary ; my T, a, 9. 10, U, 12, richea ; my 7, 8, 
9,10.'pTO«pentj,happiuea9; mj 12,8,9, 10,11.12, 
(r« from boiiilj paiil gr aickaesa l roj H, 12, 9, 7, la 
bitneli; my 3. 9. 10, 11, 19 used in making neer; 
my 3, fi, to, 8, is a amall animal that worka under 
ground; my 12,9, 10, 11, is to atop; my9,7, 8, re- 
terence; my 7, 9, G, pale, languid; my 4, 8, fl, 10, 
is » r«pwt ; niy 9, 6, 11, Ib an induBtrloua insect; 
mr 7,9,6, 8, is to decline; my 7, 9, 6. 11, ppnuiy; 
niy 12, S, 9, 10, to cure ; my lU, 9, 7, Ib an edict, a 
draree ; my 6, 8, 9, 11, ia a cow or ox ; my 12, 8, 7, 

I, 9, 10, ia flour made by grindinf; oale ; my 12^ 9, 
10, 8, la heairly, sound; my whole i; a republic. 

Piwiimlly I am an ailicls. Head me with a B, 
and I Mceme a public notice ; ^'th a C, and I be- 
((aneakind nf cnp; with a D, and I become an old 
teim of honour for men ; with an F, and I am used 
by most ladies ; with a G, and I am frciiucntlj used 
hmt?i iritli»nM, andlaticngthen; with an N, 
audi become a woman's nickpame; with a P, and 
\ beaom* a heathen god ; vitli a T, and 1 became 
rotten bark; with aV, and I become atehiele; with 
aff.and I become languid; and, therefore, I will 
eonemde. 

VESPER KBTBOSPECTS. 

MpJMt wd serioiWi nnawBTB of haim, 

And meeting tolly with an earnest face. 
Slit had no aprightuness or atartling eharm, 

But conquerea solely with her quiet grace. 
Bhe did remind me of a lowly nun 

1 once eneouDl«red in a courtly crowd. 
Where blazed bright ladies, like the staling sun 

Id noontide splendour, daziling, bold, and proud. 
And yet melhougbt Ihe downward-gazing maid, 

Cl^ in the si|uple robe of spotless whitf 
Fu ^er ytag, and thre^ into the shade 



The jewelled InUovcn pf ya 



id¥l«W. 



^BESPiBBBB IN Hie C{,VB.— Throqgh the 
vallow glare of the lUmmeriuglanipa, through t)); 
p.ull fog, ill the Itue 4t' Honor^, may bp seen « 
darif daiia; ipulti|ud«, sU wuiding to th« door of 
the CoDv«i|t of ibe Jaaa1iu|i4. It U then thAt thp 
flgents of irisunection everjr mofninft come to 
lBtei»e orders Irom thp Lainetlw, or \bs mawj 
of the Duke of Utleans from Laoloa. Le( ns 
ent^. 'Vhe place is bf"" '•-'•'"■' ■■■•• •*•" "•"=•- 
ipg isniimptouH and iqi 
found here ^d echof B I 
from ere;? oae of bw 

nnjust. Thi| ie the 0^ 
4ark church ia vary i 
fiumber of deputies p; 
heieoftec to lie fsmpu 
door, to examine the c 
ceneoia : Lai^, the eiut^ 
the piomiaing pupil < 
son pi the Biike of Or. 
leach mathcoiaCicB jn 

barricadPH : and hj b 
jeara of qorcupt HilC 
England. It i« the yi 
thu bureau there ia a d 
It ia the agent of thi 
notoriouaauihorof the 
himself called in liaitot 
t^ibunp ia anothei mi 
visage, with, ihroadbai' 

coatj, with ahiill weak voice, but earnest man- 
i)er : there is no mistaking ila-ximilien Robes- 
pierre. The amious crowd ore looking for an 
honest coiiiitenatice. Some countenances exp teas 
only intrigue, some fatuity, aomeinfolenee, oiiera 
corruption ; but Robespierre's seems to saf I am 
honett. His face, which was alivaya melancholy, 
wore not at this period the spectral and dniaier 
eipresaion which it asBumed aubaequenily. lie 
fine medal aiill extant expreaaea a certain benevo- 
lence and rectitude, with, however, a strong ten- 
sion of the muscles. Ills speeches are epltiely 
upon morality and the intcreats of thu ppuple. 
He piolesses piiuciplea, nothing but principles. 
He is not enLeitainiog : his person is anstcre and 
melancholy ; hia S(yie academic and cold ; no 
warm pul.e of afftction seems lo beat ip hia heart. 
He is an incarnate syllogism, separaiin^ himself 
from all friends and colleagues : even his fgimar 
collegecompanionsarekeptataflistance. Enter- 
taining the nian, certainly, ia not, noi ia he what 
one would call aitracliye, yet he is popular. Tbe 
partisan of absolute light, the man who coiistantljr 
spoke (rf virtue, and whose sad and serious coun- 
tenance seemed its very image, became the fa- 
vourite of the people. The more he was disliked 
by the Assembly. >«here we have seen him laughed 
at and coughed down, the more he was relished 
by the galleries. So he addressed himself mote 
and more to this second AsHemhly, which repre- 
sented the people and claimed the right of inter- 
fering andhissing its delegates. Robespierre was 
an actor, who, tailing in genius and uniible to 
move the pit and boxes, played lo the gods ; and 
their applause he won. We can easily under- 
stand how naturally he would acquire an as- 
cendency at the Jacobins. He was wonderfully 
assiduous, being ever at his post, and speaking 
on every subject. This not only kept hun con- 
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ttantly before tne public, but gave him that prac- | 
tice in debate which his want of geniuB rendered 
80 necessary to him. Many members became 
tired, sick of the task, and deserted the dub ; 
but Robespierre, though he would sometimes 
tire his aututory, was nerer tired of hearing him- 
self. Perhaps it was the instinct of his own 
mediocrity, rather than clear-sightedness, which 
early led him to see that real power resided in 
the people, and which made him constitute him- 
self theur tribnne ; and I attribute it to his sin- 
cere relig[ious conyictions, rather than to any 
political foresight, that he should have relied 
upon the lower clergy (a powerfW body of eighty 
thousand priests^ as well as the Jacobins for hu 
support. He beueved that whoever had on his 
sic& the Jacobins and the priests would be near 
possessing everything.— L««w'» Life of RobeS' 
pierre, 

CoppEB Nose.— Acne rosacea occurs most fre- 
quently in persons of mature years, and especially 
in females, produdng great disfiguration of the 
face. It usually appears in the form of a number 
of red spots on the nose and cheeks ; these spots 
are accompanied by a sensation of heat and ten- 
sion, wMdi gradually increases under the in- 
fluence of certain kinds of food, of high tem- 
perature, and of yinous and spirituous drinks. 
Pustules soon form at the summit of these mor- 
bid eminences. The parts affected become the 
seat of a kind of chronic inflammation, llie skin 
is swollen and injected, and assumes a yiolet 
tint. The superficial veins are often dilated and 
varicose ; and, when all these morbid alterations 
are present at the same time, they impart to the 
coimtenance an extremely disagreeable and re- 
pulsive appearance.— Dr. Burgeta on Eruptions of 
the Face, Head, and Hande, ^ 

Gttn-cotton and Toothache.— Among the 
many curious and interesting applications of 
science which constantly greet us, the application 
of the destructive gun-cotton to the alleviation of 
suffering humanity is not the least interesting. 
Gun-cotton dissolved in ether has for some time 
been very successfuUyemployed as an application 
to incised wounds. When washed over the sur- 
face, the ether, rapidly evaporating, leaves be- 
hind a film which is impervious to air; and thus 
the wound, protected from atmospheric influences, 
heals by the first intention. Sut now we find 
this curious compound employed successfully in 
the cure of the toothache. The cavity of the 
tooth being cleaned out, a little asbestos, saturated 
with collodion, as it is called— to which a little 
morphia is added— is placed in it. All soon 
becomes solid ; and thus an excellent stopping 
and a powerf^ anodyne are applied at the same 

time. 

Justice. — Some merchants went to an Eastern 
sovereign, and exhibited for sale several very fine 
horses. The King admired them, and bought 
them ; he, moreover, gave the merchants a lac of 
rupees to purchase more horses lor him. The 
King one day, in a sportive humour, ordered the 
Vizier to make out a list of all the fools in his 
dominions. He did so, and put his Majesty's 
name at the head of them. The King asked why. 
He replied, " Because you intrusted a lac of 
rupees to men you don't know, and who will 
never come back."— " Ay, but suppose they 
should come back } " ** liien I shall erase your 
name and insert theirs." 
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for the Feeple " muit be iiteetei to No, 10, Q rantMo rt , 
Fleet-^tre^; and poet^paid* 

Fkamcis A9TW00D.— Tour ktt«r !■ a eorloiu one; we 
have forwarded it to Mr. F. Qt. Lee. He befs m to " re- 
quest you to remember that he cannot keep your ^point- 
ment, and that he ie turprised at your requeit. , Btaj it 
home and peruse Talis and Biadimob.** 

C. B.— Tour ** few words ** have been recdred, and shtll 
have an early plaee in oar columns. We shall be hspfiy 
to receit« anything yon may be pleased to to t w ard to «, 
and bef you will accqpt our best thanks ibr what yoa 
have been kind enough to send. 

Nathan iiL Watbball.— We shall be glad to reedteanj- 
thiog you may deem fit for publieation ; it shall be pa- 
used with attention, and, if approved of, shall hare u 
early place in the Talis and Bbadinos. Aeeepteor 
best thanks for your kind offer. 

Casabianoa.— We never heard of the dictionary you nea* 
tion ; the best guide is a good ear. Thanks for scrape. 

J. BusHTON (Burnley).— The Editor feels 
obliged to you for the interest you have takm ' 
ing the sale of his little work. It is by such I 
mendations that he hopes to go ahead and prosper. Jkisf 
bookseller or respectable publisher can have onr *'adNf^ 
tising bills" to circulate, and, if he wishes to MiK 
agent for the sale of Talis and Biadings, his naBs Vtt 
be inserted as such. 

Albbbto.— Accept our thanks for your contribatioBS ^ 
shall have a place in a number or two. 

J. S.'Tou should order Part II. from your newtr^nder. 

8. P. T. (Hull.)— Anv bookseller or publisher will pvocve 
you both parts. All the numbers are now on sale. 

T. W. Allbnt (Dudley).— The time betwaen the erestioB 
of the world and the birth of our Saviour is 4004 yean. 

KoNiNOSMABKB.— If TOur receipts are good they will be 
useful, and will be thankfully received. One or two of 
the scraps may be used. Thanks. 

ZiT. — The lines you have been kind enough to send aze de^ 
clined with thanks. Try again. 

DioKBT 8am.— The storv of *' The Painter** shall rapesr 
in the course of a number or two. My good friena, 7M 
would not be astonished at the delay if yon saw the pile 
of contributions we have to wade throuriu Ton ibsU 
have an answer respecting the other artioles very sooa« 
Accept our best thanks. 

Hamlbt.— Thanks for what you have sent; in the ooone 
of a week or two it shall be inserted. 

£. A. U.— You shall see your scraps in print btfat lang* 
Thanks. ; 

Jambs 8.— All the back numbers of Talis and Bulb- 
iNos can be had upon apidieation to our puUisMr. 
Part II. is on sale. 

Gbobob F. (Hull.)~i^e«<ifia, 2enfo— you will find the msi- 
ing[ in pi^ S53; but, if you prefer the Iri^man's trans- 
lation (when he saw these words for the first time as a 
motto on an Irish bishop's carriage), here it is:— "Fast 
in Lent" 

O. M. F. Glbnnt.— Many thanks for your kind eontrita- 
tions received the 4th and 16th of ApviL 

X. T. Z. (Chard.)— Tour excellent letter upon "Capitsl 
Punishments " has been perused with the attentioB doe 
to the subject, and shall be inserted in our next noaber 
of the Tales and Bbadinos fob thb Pboplb. The 
Editor begs you will accept his best thanks, uid hopes to 
hear from you ag^n. 

Correspondents must not expect answcri to their eonan- 
nications under a fortnight. 

London :— Printed and Published by Palmbb and ClaT- 
ton, 10, Crane-court, Fleet-street ; and Sold by CUATl» 
1, 8hof-lanc, FlMt-strt«t--AprU 28, 1M9. 
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BAILWAY EXCURSIONS FOR THE 
FEOPLE. 

mAKBLS T.— H&upvoH-ooDitT.— (oontinucd^) 
EiTiHa conducted our leaders to the Palace of 
Htmpton-court, and given them a view of this 
lillie-lioiunlred ediSce, ax token by our artiat 
ftom the oppotita banks of the Thamee, we now 
place before them the noble galea lesdiiig into 
tlu granade from the road opposite the entrance 
into Biuhypaik. 

In ooi last number we mentioaed the Qothlc- 
ball a> the object moat worthy, among many, to 
arrest the attentionof the Hampton-court Tidtoi. 
Now the usual practice of strangers is to go 
tegnlarty through the rooms caOed the state 
apKtments, fatigue the sight aud the mind by a 
moltitude of picturea and curiositieB, and thus 
obtain as litue knowtedj^e as possible of the 
masCeipieces enshrined in the p^ce. Instead 
of this wearisome routine we shauld advise a 
whole day set apart for the inspection of the 
Culoons of RaffiieUe. Sit down before them 



with the deliberate determination to oany their 

beauties " in the muid's eye" for ever — to know 
their salient points — to take in the vaatness of 
their coucepUon and the boldness of their 
execution. This is quite sufficient exertion of 
the observant faculties for one moming, rest 
assured. These drawings are hung in an apart- 
ment near the portrait- gallery, and within sii 
rooms of the termination of the state suite. 
They were painted on sheets of paper, and 
designed by the master to serve as patterns for 
tapestry. Commsnded by Leo X. for the deco- 
ration of the Papal Chapel, this tapestry wis 
eiLecuCed at the celebrated manufactory, the 
renown of which haa outhisted ils eatablishment, 
that of Arras, in Flanders, There are seven of 
them — Bciipturalsubjects— distioguiBhedby most 
of the graces of this wonderful artist's manner. 
With some defects of perspective and drawing (a 
strike even the judgment of one ignorant of art, 
they exhibit genius of the most eitcelling kind. 
Thefaulta are on the surface; the meiita increase 
upon examination, till the faults almost dls- , 
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i pieces : hU eye was perfe 
In atticudes, Bublirae heads, expreuiop, grace, 
variety, conliaBt, drapery, he was considered to 
be unrilBlled by Michael Angelo the learned, 
Titian tha bold and free colouiiat, Correggio the 
graceful delineator, or any of the Bucceeding 
geniuses. The work on which his fame chiefly 
rests is his marvellounly glorious 'Tianeflgu- 
ration,' of which a fine drawlcg, by Casanova, 
may be seen in the ante-room at the end of the 
cfutoon gallery. The list of the sulgeclB of the 
seven cartoons are thus in order :— ' The Death 
of Ansnias,' ' Elyraaa the Sorcerer,' ' Peter and 
John at the Beautiful Gate,' 'The Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes,' ' Paul and Bamab^ at 
Lyatia,' ■ Paul Preaching at Athens,' ' Christ's 
Charge to Peter.' The Srst is, perhaps, most 
distinguished for the general grace of thefigmes: 
the second for the subUmity of the heads, anfl 
the falling of the drapery; the third, fof the 
massire beauty and exquisite proportions of the 
architectural pans of the design ; the fourth, 
though faulty in its general proportions, eicelling 

disciples, and in the attitudes and manellouti 

rent personages; the flfl)), 

e heads ; the sixth, fOT the 

mplicity of its design; the 

hese qualities uifiteq. As, 

uaintance witli art, eacli 

itimate of these astoniihing 

)nly repeat thiit the mind 

nt with the mapnei of this 

ig first impressiani, imbue 

eneral idea of the aubject 

of each cartoon, then with its eieoution to the 

minutest detail, ere he form hia final judgnient. 

We are assured that, in following this plan, the 

visitof will leave this precious gallery with n 

higher notion of artiitic «i(cellence tjian previoiu 



These splendid works of art have been truly 
designated the glory of this country, and the 
envy of the other nations of Europe. They were 
painted by that sublime and astonishing genius 
Kaffaelle Sanzio, called d'Urbino, from the city 
which gave him birth. He was born in 1483, 
and died in 152D. Vasari, in his life of BaSaelle, 
says that he painted all these cartoons with his 
own hands in the last two years of his life, or in 
the thirty-siith and thirty-«e»enth yeara of hia 
a^e— a period in which we may suppose his 
knowledge of the art which has immortalized 
him, and the grace, truth, and sublimity which 
are shown in hia works, had arrived at the height 
of perfeetion, 

ft is related by Ut. Jesse, in his agreeable 
woik on Hampton- court, that he heard the late 
Mr. Holloway, some of whose fine engravings 
from the cartoons may be seen in the gallery, 
make tha following remarks;— "I have made 
drawings of these cartoons, and studied them for 
thirty years, and during that time I have every 
day discovered new beauties, but never delected 
a defect." The peculiar genius of Raffaelle is 
evidenced in these miracles of art, in various 
respicw, in the most extraordinary degree. 
"His power of invention," says Mr. Jeeae, 
" appears in the most brilliant light, and nowhere 
do we so correctly feel how deeply Raffaelle had 
penetrated into the pure spirit uf the Bible as 



in these deiigns, in which the few uid simple 
words of scripture have been developed, in his 
creative fancy, into the richest pictures, but 
which correspond in all their parts with the 
sense of their words." 

In examining ^e cartoons, the piamwe for 
which they were destined should always be borne 
in (nind, namely, to bo wrought in tapestry. 
This occasions the compositions to be simpliflad, 
the masses to be large, and the several figures to 
be distinct from each other. The colours also are 
expressly chosen, so that the variety, splendour, 
and depth might be tsken advantage of, which 
are peculiar to the various shades ot' dyed wool 
and silk used in tapestries. 

It is to be regretted that these glorious works 
have, in pan, sustained very serious damage. 
Considering, however, the dangers to which they 
htye been eiposed since they were painted, it is 
ft matter of wonder that (hey are not in a far 
wgrsB condition than they really are. When they 
were sent to Arras, in order that tapestiies might 
be worked from them, the weavers began the 
destruetion of the cartoons by cutting each of 
thera perpendicularly into si^t or seyen slips, in 
order to work more conveniently after them. 
While the tapestries were admired at Home, the 
coTtoofig themselves remained for a whole century 
in total oblivion at Arras, and it is said were 
deposited in a cellar, Kubons, who knew their 
value, Bt length called the attention of Ohartesl. 
to them, vfhen only seven were to be found in 
such slips. 'The others appear to have h^ett torn 
to pieces in that state, for only some q^ierahle 
fragments of them have ever coma to light. 
Charles I. bought these seven, partly, it is sup- 
paied, with the intention of navjng tapestry 
woven after thein. However tbttt inay have been, 
it is certain that they were rpughly tIBitted until 
William III- fltst took the prepsuMan of having 
the slips joinpii together, qnd pwt m atretching 
frames, to re>ci(e them from gradultl destruction, 
and to enalile (he public to enjoy them in the 
present gallery which he built for them. 

A wish has been sometimes expressed, by those 
who look only to the public convenience, that 
theseinestimableproduccionsof Rafiaelle's genius 
should he removed from their present situation 
to the National Gallery inLondon; but when we 
consider how commodiously they are ap^ged at 
present, in a room built purposely for mem; 
when we acknowledge that the light by whick 
they are aeen is liable to little objection i that 
the air is not, like that of the metropolis, filled 
with particles that would be most injurious to 
water. colours, and that every possible facility Iq 
given to inspect or to copy them ; and wl)en ws 
further find, from the evidence of the ftrtisti 
examined before the House of Commons, that it 
would be necessary, if they were exhibited in 
London, to have them placed in gloss cases, for 
their protection, — we must consider that fo snf- 
ficicnc reason has been given for their removal 
from Hampton -court. 

The first cartoon is 

' The Death of Ananias.'— l^is is one of the 
cnrtoons which IlaEfaelle is supposed to have 
painted entirely hitiiB^lf, and is eminently dis- 
tinRuished by all the qualities which constitute 
and mark the genius of painting. 

Among the seven cartoons at Hampton-court, 
' Ananias struck Dead by the ^oids of St. 
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Ptttr* anpeafB cma of tkoee widah we mtLj thiak, 
with Yasari, that Rafiaelle alone could have 
toadied. This cartoon if eminently distinguifihed 
by aU the qualities which constitute and mark 
the genius of painting. The pointer has caught 
the Uvipg interest of the su^ect. St. Peter 
appears to be the apostle- whom the Master has 
ohesen fo|; th^ head of his spiritual legation. 
Inspired by the Holy Q-hast, he pronounces sen- 
tence on Ananias. Thf sternness in his attitude, 
the sevwit^f of his cQuntenaace, the composed 
but enmrgetie action of his gestuvefs, all announce 
Ui« Intarpreter of Divine Tengeanee. We hear 
him say, n Thoa hast not lied unto men, but unto 
GK>d.'' He has fpoken, and the punishment fol- 
lows. The aposUe, who stands near him, holds 
up his ri|[ht arm ; and his finger, pointing up to 
WVMi, shows whence issued the decree of 
death. Vothing can be m(^e conducive to the 
iUnstvatton oi the subject and its picturesque 
effect than the platform upon which the apostles 
ire elevated ; nor can we too much admire the 
BMtaaer in which the fall of Anai^as is delineated. 
That it was violent cannot be mistaken ; the atti- 
tude of the whole figure, especially of the head, 
expresses this, and we also see that it was sud- 
den. Rafiaelle alone had the secret of portraying 
the sueoepiive events of an action — though painting 
can seixe but one rapid instant. The two figures 
behind Ananias are designed to explain to the 
spectators the crime which has been punished. 
One, pointing tp the apostle, ref»oaches Ananias 
with paving deoeived them ; the other, by the 
attitude of his body, and his arm^, which seem to 
9peak, expresses these words, ** Thou hast 
deeeivQd, thou hast deserred this.'* 

* Elymas l^e Sorcerer struck Blind by 8t. 
Paul.' — ^This sorcerer opposed the preaching of 
St. Paul, and pndeaToured to deter the Pro- 
consul from embracing the Ohristian religion. 
The soene of action is the Pretorium, in the mid- 
dle of which we behold a recess, where the tri- 
bnaa} of Ute Proconqul is elevated, and the recess, 
in which the judge with his assistants appears, 
divides the scene, the action, and the spectators 
into two groups. On one side stands St. Paul, 
whose threatening geeture announces that he has 
just oblftiiipd vengeftnce ^014 above against the 
^BMsy pf Qod^o^ the Q^ert and opposite to St. 
Pwl, aijtflifm the sorcerer Elymas, who has 
jmt io«t l^9 Mght, The ^ect of this sudden 
Uindneii Is wonderfitlly reprefented by the most 
9xmB$iw9 Bigny. The nnhappy man, in profound 
dvineis, eitends his hands, seeks a supporter, 
•a4 VftUU cautipusly, The proconsul and his 
assistintSiMr^Blmckwithaetoiiishment. ipllymas, 
s»yi Biid^rdson, is Hin4 all oner; his feet are 
iBsline4 inwards, i|kp pne wj^o is groping in the 
dork f "while the ^gure of th^ Proconsul Bergius 
hsi a gye%tness ond Rr^ce superior to his cha- 
i^eter, and eqijf^l to what one can suppose Cassar, 
or Tr^j Wi 9V the greatest of the Romans, to have 
hsd, 

f Th» Lama Hm restor^d by St. Peter and St. 
Jelm.'-~Xt is supposed that Qiulio ^mano had a 
considerable 9hare in the execution of this car- 
toon, wherein are unquestionably man^r noble 
and beautiful ftgnres ; but the attention is prin- 
cipally engrossed by the contrast between them 
^4 the ^wo lame beggars, which frightful reality 
■eems a concentration of ^ the deformities which 
«m aAict » hRnnan b^ii^g. The * St, Peter and St. 



John healing ^fi Osipple ^ is, in all the Miti <>f itf 
execution, a much more perfect work th^i vofnt 
the others : the shaded parts are broad, tenderi 
well expressed, and happily softened by i^f 
reflex light, which gives them a fine relievo ^nd 
convexity. By the use oi the pillars whif]^ 
divide the composition into three parts, S^^^eUe 
obtained a suitable ^mework fpb^ 1^# pleasing 
episodes, without disturbing the main action of 
the pieture. The view of a bright land^i^ 
between the pillars has a very charming ei&fft. 

* The Miraoulotts Draught of ?isht»/— It \9 
stt|^>osed that, though Ea^Gaelle composed all ikf 
designs for the eartoons, he entirely exeeuti^ 
only some, and worked more or less at the othem ) 
and, even in those which he reserved &r hia lolf 
execution, he may have employed the pencil w 
his pupils on the subordinate parta ; and ^t hM 
been conjectured that Giovaniu 4'tJdine, whp ip 
the Xx)ggie at the Vatican, and at th^ Casing 
Pamese, was intrusted with the painting of the 
flowers, &uits, and animals, may in thi^ picture 
have executed the landscape, aquAtie birds, ^0* 
This cartoon, though it oontains somp ^ur^ 
and is less rich in motion «nd expi>«a«Hn» m^ 
less dramatic, than the otheri, y^t displays i^9f^f 
striking beauties. The drawing is accurate, and 
the colouring has great freshness and hrilliwcy« 
With regard to the smallness of the bofita,— pf 
which so much has been said m^ writteAi— we 
beg to observe ^at art ha* to contend with 
many diUculties, in its ende^i^ouxs to nm^^ 
nature in a conned space, and with Tory^ cUf- 
ferent materials : on that account it isaometimes 
obliged to deviate from its moael in order to pro- 
duce the effects which it intends. Sad the boiM^ 
been as large as the si^ of the figures requkes, 
it is evident that it would have filled so l#rge ^ 
space as to impair, if not destroy, thp lightness 
and beauty of the whole con^ositipnt Iq this 
apparent deviation &om truth, KaflapUe iiras sxip- 
ported by the great example of thp ^cientf . 

* St. Paul andSt. Bamabasat Lvstr^'— Write^St 
says Lanii, like to quote this cart»0»i as a 
proof and example of the particular talent of 
Uaflaelle in rendering his subject intelliblp by 
choosing those circumstances, and delineating 
those peculiarities, which will represent the action 
most clearly and most forcibly. The iniraple of 
the man, a cripple from his birth, to whom those 
two apostles had restored thp usp of his jeg%had 
struck the people of Lystra with a8tonishm^^t• 
They looked on them as gods, and were preparing 
to ofler sacrifices to them. Pn one si4p or tbe 
painting we behold the multitude loading tl^ 
victims ; the altar and the sacrifice ^rp rpf^dy, fmd 
the axe is raised. Amozig the crowd wp dis- 
tinguish one figure who puts fwth his han4. and 
seems to oppose the completion of the 9acfigcf . 
It is ^ disciple sent by the apostle^ to prevent the 
stroke. On the other side, St. Paul is indignaiJtlj' 
protesting against the sacrilege. No oh^^ctpr 
can be more dignifipd and impressive; a^<l 1|P 
contrasts finely with the ^gure pf St. Bam^at, 
who, placed behind him, with folded hands, im- 
plores Heaven to stop the preparM^on. The 
variety of characters, sentiments, and affections 
displayed in this composition must be the aubject 
of continual admiration. 

* St. Paul Preaching at Athens.'— Always in- 
genious in his choice of situations, B^ffaeUp has 
selected 4 sp^e surrounded by beautiful edifice* : 

T 2 
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the apostle is elerated hr standing on the steps 
of a temple, and round this tribunal his auditors 
have placed themselves in a circle, where the 
figures are disposed with uncommon skill, and 
much variety is introduced into the different 
groups. This arrangement, whicheeparates the sa- 
cred orator by bringing him into the front of the 
picture, gives to his whole figure an augmentation 
of 8i7<e, and thus dignifies the authoritative action 
bj which he subdues his hearers. In the circle 
of auditors several groups, if we may thus 
denominate them, are to be remarked of opposite 
affections, which alternate expression indicates 
all the dispositions of the human mind. Behind 
the apostle are three men, whose deportment and 
countenance betray simple admiration. The 
party of men seated near the centre discover, by 
their agitation, the discordance of their opinion. 
Next comes a group, at the head of which stands 
a figure, whose attitude, attention, look, and head 
alightly bowed, denote a conviction of the truths 
wmch the apostle is enforcing, and which appear 
to penetrate his very soul. Next to him are two 
old men : one of them, with his head and his 
hand leaning on a crutch, listens, but with obsti- 
nacy and hard-heartednes8. His neighbour 
seems to fear being convinced. The passionate 
admiration and devotion of perfect conviction are 
portrayed by the most affecting signs, in the 
persons grouped at the other extremity of the 
picture, with the female figure, who, on this side, 
terminates the composition. This cartoon may 
be considered in itself as a school of art. 

•The Last Charge to Peter.'—In this collection 
this cartoon, in which our Lord, after having 
given the keys to St, Peter, points out figuratively 
the fiock with which he intrusts him, is one 
remarkable for purity of design and effect. The 
different feelings of the apostles seem adapted to 
the peculiar character of each, and display it to 
our observation. The general expression of this 
picture is composure; the harmony is gentle, 
the effect clear, and the design and execution 
correspond by their purity with the greatness of 
the subiect, and with the charm of the situation 
in which the scene is laid. The apostles are all 
collected together in one compact group, as would 
naturally happen when any important communi- 
cation was expected ; and the Saviour, both by 
his majestic simplicity of action and by his 
detached situation, is evidentiy the principal 
figure of the piece. St. Peter kneels with joyful 
reverence to receive the awful and sacred charge; 
while St. John, the beloved disciple, presses 
forward with enthusiasm, as if to show that in 
xeal and affection he yields to none; and the 
figures of the rest of the apostles are varied, both 
in attitude and expression, with an extraordinary 
felicity. 

In the withdrawing-room, opening by steps 
from the great hall, there are placed some fine 
cartoons by the artist Carlo Cignani. These 
are painted in chiaro* oscuro, as designs for the 
frescoes in the Ducal Palace at Parma, about the 
year 1660. George III. was their purchaser. 
These consist of mythological subjects, described 
thus by the numbers aflSxed to each cartoon :— 
No. 1009, * Cupid upon an Eagle.' No. 1010, 
*The Triumph of the Goddess of Beauty.* 
No. 1011, 'Cupid with a Torch.' No. 1012, 
•Apollo and Daphne.* No. 1013, •Jupiter and 
Europa.* No. 1014, • The Triumph of Bacchus, 



Venus, and Ariadne.' No." 1015, * Cupid and a 
Satvr.' 

The oriel window in this room, with its com- 
partments, describing the Tudor arms —a srifBn 
supporting the portcullis, the lion the Tudor 
rose— Wolsey's arms, and those of hu plurality 
of bishoprics, Durham, Bath and Wells, Win- 
chester, Lincoln, and York, is equally b^KUtifiil 
with its compeer in the great half. 

The state rooms of the palace will be found hf 
the stranger very unworthy the name; still there 
are points of grandeur about many, and inte- 
resting historic memories of all. j?or example, 
the bj^ of the building, the Great Hall, com- 
menced and designed by Wolsey, and completed 
by his master, ^comes additionally interestinff 
from the tradition tiiat here were first enacted 
several of Shakspere's plays; that Elizabeth, 
James I., and George I., with the great person- 
ages of their several reigns, here witnessed 
dramatic performances ; that the last time it was 
used as a theatre was in honour of the Duke of 
Lorraine, subsequentiy the Emperor of Germany; 
that in the year 1558 bloody Queen Mary and 
her consort rhilip supped in the hall after this 
fashion : — 

•'The court supped in the great hall, which 
was illumined witii a thousand lamps. The 
Princess Elizabeth sat at the same table with 
their Mi^esties, next the cloth of state, and after 
supper was served with a perfumed napkin and 
a plate of comfits by Lord I^aget ; but she retired 
to her ladies before the revels, maskings, and 
disguisings began." 

Among the traditions of feasts given by Wolsey 
in this palace, before which modem hospitality, 
even that of royalty, must wax niggard, there is 
mention of one given to the French Ambassadors, 
wherein the company was supplied with 280 
silk beds, with complete furniture fitted to the 
occasion. It is also stated that this great cardinal 
maintained nearly 1000 servants, amongst whom 
were several lords, 15 knights, and 40 esquires. 
His master cook was attired daily in velvet, and 
wore a gold chain. Well might Dr. Johmson 
call it 

*' The liveried army, and the menial lord.'* 

In the Palace of Hampton there are rooms to 
recal almost every prince and princess of England 
bom since its erection, and you are carried 
through one suite of these after another, in which 
you may picture the dififerent courts in the 
different costumes of the period, assisted by the 
paintings and memorials that surround you, to 
the life. One peculiarity of Hampton-court 
will immediately strike you — the fiorid painted 
ceilings of Yemo. This decoration, now gene- 
rally discontinued, indicates that our ancestors 
held up their heads higher than ourselves, snd 
that they were of generations more ambitions 
than modem ones. However, it is quite worth 
while to submit to a crick of the neck, and an 
aching of the eye, for the proper comprehension 
of the subject of the beautiful paintea staircase, 
which you approach through Sir Christopher 
Wren's Colonnade. It is, perhaps, the oest 
specimen extant of Yerrio's fiorid and mixed but 
bold style. He makes, indeed, no scruple of 
heaping allegory upon allegory, including the 
whole mythology, in honbur of his patrons ; yet 
the whole effect must, in these days, have been , 
gay and alluring. First, we see Apollo and the 
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Kuaes, asBisted hy Pan, giving William 
11917 1 divine concert, and Ceres bearing a 
wheaUhe^, and pointing to loaves of bread, 
indicating the plenty of tJieir reign. Then, 
taking a leap in chronology, we find, ctuse 
betide, the river goda Thame and Isia, attended 
of eourae by Flora and Pomona, encircling a 
table arrayed with regal appurtenances of superb 
plate, on which flnweia and fiuit appear. The 
criling emblems forth the royal pair, ai Jove 
and Juno, seated at a slab supported by lions ; 
Qanymede on the eagle presenting the cup to 
Jure; the Peacock, C;fbele, Time, one of the 
■iitei Fates, the signs of the zodiac, and zephyn 
bearing flowers, aasiating at the representation. 
Then there is Pame with her two trumpeis, and 
Poiteitt; darkly indicated by a crowd. Venus 
and her awans. Mars, Pluto and Proserpine. 



CceluB and Terra, Neptune and Amphitrite, 
Gnire the universal away of the King and Queen. 
Hercules on hia club, Uomulua and the wolf, 
the twelve Uoman Emperors, Peace boldlng in 
one hand a pslm-biBncb, in the other a Laurel 
over the head of ^neaa, — all theie, and many 
more, are lugged in, head and shoulder«, noleiu 
coleni, as acceasorieB to the might and majesty, 
the beauty and bravery, the skUL and sagacity, o( 
the regal patrons of the artist. Certiunly the 
whole effect of this grand sturcasa ia very 
pleasing. It leads you to the Guaid-ohamber, 
from ilS windows of which you catch the rural 
morrmu which illustrates our last week's BTticle 
on Hampton- court, and which forms so pleasing 
and agreeable a contrast tn '^~ ^n.iii.- . 

(To be contUijied it 



a the warlike B 



THE DEVIL-S BBIDB. 



"YoD told me, Wilhelm, ahe was n 



apron to absorb the crystal slieama that flowed 
ftcim her eyes, 

" Yes, dear Hela, ahe tern pretty, — but that is 
■ach faint praise , consider ins the oompl iments she 
got &om every one else, I uioughc it no harm to 
uj so. But how silly you ate to cry about it. 
Did you think I loved you less, sweet tulip, 
becanaeMalone's eyes were brighter than usual?" 



night you started in your sleep, and breathed 
the name of somebody— not ray name, Wilhelm, 
It sounded very like Malone. Then how late 
yon have come to-night, and you have forgotten 
to kin my brow, and ask how I have borne the 
long day without you? Ah, 'tia no use to deny 
it,youdonot love me. The young Count Bruno 
told me it would be ao. I had better have gone 
bafbie the old priett with him, for he used to vow 



by every hair in St. Bridget's head I shonld 
reign in his old castle, and wear a string of dia- 
monds, and change my dresses every month, if I 
would dismiss j/du, Master Scheffel, and become 
hia happy bride ! " 

As these words somewhat unburdened het 
heart, she dropped the comer of her apron to 
observe their eSfect upon hei high-hearted hus- 
band. She almost screamed at the change in hia 
eicited countenance. Hia dark eyes flatted like 
the Same that leaped from the bright coals on 
the hearth. Ills lips were white and apart, and 
hia arms crossed in proud acorn over his manly 
breast. 

" I will not mind your cruel taunta, Hela, 
though I cannot help blusliing for tout silly 
credulity in permitting the count to whisper such 
seducing language in your ear. By the gods, 
had I known of this before " 

He suddenly rose from hii seat. and. clenching 
his tight hand with an air of angry defiance, he 
strode to the casement, uttering a half-auppresaed 
expression of revenge. Hela was heartily fright- 
ened at the storm she had roused, but. like all 
woman, determined lo pursue it to ^a last ex- 
tremity, in hopes to bring him a subdued sup- 
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•pMAtit ftt her feet, ot at legist prolohg the delicioufi 
triullij[>h of wringing his heart with deeper 
j^felouay. 

** Silly ferediility indeed ! Did not the count 
dt our last meeting invoke the Virftin and all the 
angels, when he said, if I would fly with him I 
[Should never regret it ^ kissing m j hand all the 
yirhile as a pledge of hife fcourtly fidelity with more 
fbrvoUr than Father l^icholas ever kissed his 
bteviary ? " 

"Tell ttie, when was that, fttithless Hela ?" 
exclaimed in an angry voice the exasperated 
bridegroom, confrofating her with the air of att 
emperor. 

** I will not tell you, 'Wilheltn. Indeed I dare 
not tell you while you Are in feuch a towering 
passion, and put on such hideous looks. I am 
afraid of my life. Dear Madonna, have mercy 
upon thy poor unprotected child, left to the rage 
of a jealous, tyrannical, and cold-hearted hus- 
band ! " 

" I will listen to you no longer. You will 
drive me mad. See if you do not repent the 
deep injustice you have done me this night. 
You are free to folleW jr^ttir ^iElUilht admirer, and 
forget, in his smiiij 9ttfe Wh§ Wdttld kave poured 
out his heart's hl^A i% hftfe ftb^irfed you the un- 
happiness yotk hft¥6 ^0 gi^elly, and without 
cause, ihfiiM&d ^dil hiffii Farewell, Hela; 
farewell for eVfei: I **^ 

And vHthoiit ailbtilSf mm Schetfel seized his 
hat and cloak and d^ted from the cottage. 

For a few minuteft Meld was stunned by the 
noise of the door iriat violently closed behind 
him. Then fbtlowSd a sil^hc^ ^fbfbUhd tthd 
breathless as the forest glade befbte the approach 
of a summer storm. Btd^ihi het faee iii her 
lap, she gave full fmi td 1^6 ttBdlii^WbUd 
feeling of desertion th&l pfi^Uiii Updh he^ heart. 
Her hair hung in maniac curls over her shoulders, 
and alternate tremblings and hysterical sobs 
shook rudely the delicate form of the coquettish 
bride, 

" Ah, how' cruel to leave me ! ** she muttered 
in weeping accents. ** Oh that we had never 
met, and I had listened to the fair words of the 
noble count. Such jewels as he promised me, 
and the family coach, and those four grey pal- 
freys, with their silken manes and sweeping 
tails ! Alas, alas ! poor misguided maiden, — ^or 
a cottage in the glen, with one straggling vine of 
jessamine and a violet bed no bigger than my 
two hands, I have sacrificed everyming. But, 
theui how calm and beautiful Wilhelm looked 
when he led me to the altar, and how happy we 
were till he went to that horrid fair,— but tis of 
no use to regret. 1 will stay here for a few 
day^ — perhaps— no, he said farewell/or ever, I 
must travel back to my poot father, and tell him 
my heart is broken. How sad Wilhelm will be 
wheii he hears ot my long Journey, and my lone, 
lone days and nights ! *^ 

Here she gave way to anolhiBr outbreak of 
sorrow ; but at tliat moment a gentle sliding 
noise issued from the wide ckimney, and Hela 
riii&ed ll^r swollen eyes tb wonder if d sWallow's 
hiBSt had broken loose, or whether — land her 
glance brightened— fehe had not mistaken the 
"sound, indWilhielm had forgotten his cruel tJige, 
and had comfe bdck tb ask forgiveness aiid lay 
hii hekd In her bosoto. Bxit no— the chimney 
is sturdy bewitched, for shd hears & panting for 



bre&th, oA if the Inngs of A hnmah being were oil 
the point of giving out thmr last aspiratioli. 
Another moment, and a light-built^ graeeful 
youth, of low statute, slid graeefally down be- 
twixt the polished dnd irons, and stood beside 
her. To be sute there Wete a few wrinkles 
lurking about the corners of his moiith« and his 
lAt&iB eyes glowed like two volcanoes in a djaik 
night. But his drets— a bright coat of Tjtiin 
dye, and delicate small-clothes of bine veltet) 
with snowy stoekings^ clocked with dagger-l[)oli)t8 
of amber, With roses Ifirgto than her double hand 
upon his brimstone-coloured slippers^ c<mld never 
have been worn except by a court gallant,— and 
here poor Hela hastily pushed back her dis- 
ordered hair, and wiped the tears that tremblingly 
lingered upon her long eyelashes. 

** A happy evening to you, fair bride/ said 
the gorgeous stranger, bowing with calm grace, 
and placing his white-gloved hand upon his 
heart. 

** The same to you, noble sir, though to me 
this evening has oeen the darkest hour of my 
life, and no one knoWS hiit the God above us 
what will become of the tMt bf toy days." 

Here she observed hef ftU^dt tb bhudder, and 
roll his eye& up lik^ A Itf^ift df fbtked lightning. 
But he had too much g»bd b^fedttti to be ruffled 
for any length Of tim^^ M-, tilffiilt about, he 
helped himself id & »e«t» iind AfHW it elose to 
the chair of thfe tiltlfehitig Wiffe-. 

"You are entirely too ^eiif & mbrsel, dear 
Iftdy, to ci-umble away in this deserted abbde, 
Without a single ftiend ot admirer to sympa- 
thize or to iote tOU. I Will makib you a pro- 
position thdt shailt with one condition, confier 
upon you the most exalted felicity. You 
ihust banish the tecollectioh of the husband 
of your youth, and forswear his presence 
from this time forward— on no pretence to see 
or converse with him, but be to him as an 
utter stranger. For this sacrifice I will sur- 
round you with all the luxuries and splendour 
which the world masters. A courtly palace shall 
be your dwelling ; you shall wander in gardens 
fair as the Yale of Tem]^» the fruit of whose 
trees shall resemble that ot the Hesperides ; birds 
of the loveliest plumage shall sing to you all the 
day long. Seated in your charidt, drawn by 
milk-white steeds, you shall roll in proud disp^y 
wherever yoU list, striking bitt^meM tb the 
heart of him who has m&de yon the 6bjlS(it of his 
scorn and cru^ desertion. Should yxni !kfeeMit 
my proffet, you must neveit lose sight of ttfe 
condition, and the penalty, thereof." 

His brow darkeiied Uke midnight, ahfi his 
teeth chattered faintly. 

<' Penalty!'' exclaimed thd dstdiitithl^ tOda, 
Whose imagination glowed vritH the ndij dreaih 
of such new and birilliant ^^Uitioiis, <'khd 
what can it be?** 

** Toil must be mine, prettjr o6e, tmS lk^ fir 
ever^ if you break your promisli ! ** 

He gra^t^ed her little hhnd ahd t>rbl^^ ilfo 
his lips. The cheek bf Hela bmshed Hlt^ k^oM^ 
and her head droo|)ed in a^itiited i^nfttkib^. 

** Do you accept my otfbt, then, fifir^t ?*' 

^he bonsidered pbnsitely ^ d ifew fiidffi^ti, 
and then gave her dhswet With ft tMa fdiiil ih 
the affirmative. 

Instantly she fdundherkielf iAlbh^ fil a ^M#aB 
aptirllndaent, with lof^ ^^tbwb Uhtt imiS^ 
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clft^He^^biHB in golden cages wtu-bled in 
elrery dire^tioh, and noweirs of erery dy« pet- 
fhtl&ed het" fairy palace^ bedewed with the s^ray 
of ftiltety fouhtains. "What enchantment tb the 
tHjfctag^ bHde ! and her own appearance, too, 
ho# changed ! A btocade of eoftest blue en- 
chreled heF jiihpey waist, bordered with richest 
sables A iihy slipper of satin, elapsed across 
hel- well-shaped instiep. Her naked {arms were 
botind with bracelets ; and her hair, so recently 
disherfelied and wet with her tears, now danced 
in well-brained clusters of curls, and kissed her 
▼etytMoat with joy. 

** I add toOi to<J happy ! " she exclaimed, view- 
ing hetself for the first time f^om tip to toe in a 
huire Psyche mirror. 

Three months hare gone, and Hela is altered. 
The delicate bloom ot her cheek has faded, and 
her soft eyes aire full of gloom atld discontent. 
Pearls, whiter than the foam of the sea, encircle 
her throat, and her step, though less light, has 
assumed a lofty air, as she sweeps with her demi- 
traitt of bright velvet through the quiet apart- 
ments of her lonely palace. The music of her 
biirds has long since been 'banished front her 
favouritie botidoir. Did they bring back on her 
heart some early association too painful to be 
boroe? 

"Oh, that I Were dead!" she suddenly ex- 
claimed one dlsihal evening, after gazing for a 
long tltne earnestly from the window; "Wil- 
helm has passed again, — but he did not see 
me,— he calinot recogtiise poor Hela iu her 

glittering hoihe. My chariot passed him twice 
Ut yesterday. Malone Was 6n his arm, ahd 
h* trtok no notice of his * sweet tulip.' Time 
hiA indeed swept me fVom his remembrance, 
thonghi from his wasted cheek and sunken eye, 
he, for a time— O yes, for a month, they tell 
me tiiat he mourned over my ingratitude. Alas ! 
he faever loved like me ! I would strike a dagger 
to the inmbst recess of my bosom to save him 
from a single pang like that which rends my 
cbrtScikince at this mbment." 

Tealrs HoWed as from an unsealed fountain 
fifom the melatiCholy eyes of the wretched 
captive.: Days atid weeks went by, and her 
form Wasted, and her eyes glared with fearful 
lustre. Sleep was banished from her pillow, and 
the lohj^, long nights were passed in an agony of 
iemorse, that made rapid and frightful ravages 
Upon her declihing strength, . Another Week 
wfehtby, ahd a messenger arrived in hot haste to 
tell her that Wilhelm was dying, and begged as 
a last boon that she would fly to his bedside, and 
receive his last earthly blessing. 

Without ah instant's hesitation, — without a 
siugle recollection of the penalty which had held 
her captive for so many months, with the firenay 
of a demoii maddening her brain axld gleaming 
ih her eye, — she followed with the rush of a lap- 
Wifig the messenger of bad tidings* li was to her 
bwn bridfd cottage that he led the way. The 
Ultle footpath was overgrown with moss, the 
jessdmifte Vine Was gone, and no sweet-breathed 
violet-bed perfuihed the evening air. A dim 
Hlfht tioloured With a fWnt glow the curtained 
Wifidow. Breathless she had nearly reached the 
door when her attendant flung it wide open, and 
diteovered upon a low couch tiie emaciated form 
ahd fitttkte^ of J^erbt^ed Wilhelm. Q^ bound 



rnore^ and she Will clasp him in her embiMi^^^ 
But just as she reaches the threshold, in the 
very verge of Paradise — with the cup of long- 
deferred bliss at her fevered lips — she feels the 
pressure of a hand daspins her arm. An impe- 
netrable mist surrounds her ; low muttering 
thunderpeals dismally upon her ear, and upward 
with the rapidity of thought she is borne from 
human sight, and never again was Hela's laugh 
heard, nor Hela's bright eyes, seeu on earth. 



« HAPPY HOME." 

A YOUNG man meets a pretty face in the ball- 
room, falls in love with it, courts it, " marries it," 
goes to housekeeping with it, and boasts of 
having a home to go to and a wife. The chances 
are nine to ten he has neither. Her pretty face gets 
to be an old story — or becomes faded, or freckled, 
or fretted—and as that face was all he wanted, all 
he ** paid attention to," all he sat up with, all he 
bargained for, all he swore to ** lovfe, hohour, and 
protect" — he gets sick of his trade; knows a 
dozen faces which he likes better ; ' giveS up 
staying at heme of evenings; consoles himself 
with cigars, oysters, whisky puUch, and politics, 
and looks upon his " home as a very indifferent 
boarding-house. A family of children grow up 
about him ; but neither he nor his " face" knows 
anything about training them ; so they come up 
hdter-skelter — made tbys of when babies, dolls 
when boys and girls, drudges when young men 
and Women ; and so passes year after year^ and 
not one quiet, Kappy, homely hour is knowfa 
throughout the whole household. 

Another young man becomes enamoured of a 
" forttine." He waits upon it to parties^ dances 
the polka with it, exchanges billeii doux With it, 
pops the question to it, gets " yes" from it, is 
published to it, takes it to the parsbn's, weds it, 
calls it ** Wife," carries it home, sets up ah 
establishment with it, introduces it to his friends, 
and says (poor fellow) that he, too, is matried, 
and has got a home. It 's false. He is nbt mar* 
ried ; he has no home. And he soon finds it out . 
He 's in the wrong box, but it is too late to get 
out of it. He might as well hope to escape f^om 
his coffiU. Friends congratulate him, and hb has 
to grin and bear it. They praise the kouse, the 
furniture, the cradle, the new Bible, tne nfeWer 
baby; and then bid the " fortune" ahd him who 
" husbands " it, good morning ! As if he had 
known a good morning since he and that gilded 
** fortune" were falsely declared to be one. 

Take another case. A yoimg Womati is smitten 
with a pair of whiskers. Curled hair never be- 
fore had such charms. She sets her cap for them. 
They take. The delighted whiskers make an 
c^er, first bne, aU(i then the other» profibring 
themselves both iU exchange for her bne heart. 
The dear miss is overcome with magnanimity, 
doles the bargain, carries home her pri^e, shbws 
it to pa and ma, calls hersdf engaged to it, thiuks 
there never was such a pair (of Whisker*) before, 
and in a few wedts they are married. Married ! 
Yes, the world calls it so, and we Will. What Is 
the result? A short honeymoon, and then the 
imlucky discovery that they are as Unlike as 
chalk and cheese, and not to be made one, though 
all the priests in Christendom prohotmced them 
so.— Bttm7^« ChrUUan (Mken. 
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MLLB. PAB.ODI, THE PXJPIL OF PASTA. 



f Madnme 
Faiti, the 
Queen of the 

lyric drsma 

1 who for many 
■casQDi held 
legal stray 

walls of her 
Majesty's 
'ilieatie). has 

esful 
m the 

— same stage 

that Iwitnesaed the splendid triumphB of her 
highly-^f ted preceptress. Ulle.Paiodi waabornkt 
Oeoon in the year 1827. Displaying an eiirly 
tasEe for music, she was placed, at twelve years 
of age, by her parents in the Musical Institution 
of Genoa, under the tuition of Celli, and aubse- 
quently of De QoU. In 1844 she studied under 
Felice Rouconi, >t Milan, where she was heard 
by Pasta, apon whom the Toung vocalist made 
such an impreiuioii that, hsTing obtained Madame 
Parodi's consent to leave her danghtei undei her 
care, she took her with her to her viUa at Como, 
M her pupil and adopted daughter. The young 
Tocalist, after some time made her dibit at Ber- 
gamo, where bei success was so great that she 
WB* offered engagements at Tacioua theatres, and 
■he appeared eucceMively at Florence, Rome, and 
Palermo. She remained at the latter place until 
the ifiBurrection broke out, when she was obliged 
to take refuge on board a Sardinian ship in the 
Toads, under the protection of the French consul, 
where the remained for twenty-two days, and 
wu « witneM of the terrible events ^at ensued. 
The follovring remarkable fact is related ac illus- 
traliTe of t& overruling passion for music 
amongat these enthusiastic people of the south : — 
The Mune evening that the citadel and the laat 
bwllou were taken by the in svugents— amidst a 
•cene of deatrnction of property, and still more of 
human life, which even the official papers in Pu- 
liament have so stionsly recorded — the Palermi- 
tans sent a boat and deputation to fetch their fa- 
TOuiite singer from on board the Sardinian man- 
of'Wai, lliat very night, when the streets were 
■carca passable for ruins, an immense crowd as- 
sembled to beuPaiodi sing in JVbrmn, The spirit 
of the dream of libertj at Palermo soon changed, 
and the advance of the royal army drove away 
all the iUusiona of peace and pursuita of pleasure. 
Mile. Parodi returned to her adoptive mother, 
Madame Fasts, at Como. 

Of Madame Pasta it haa been truly said that 
" it is impossible to compare her wi^ any other 
artitte, aa she herself ia the standard of perfec- 
tion, by which we should try the merits of 
others. For the truth of this statement we can 
Toueh, having witnessed the performance of this 
nftad songstress, and truly great actress, in all 
. the triumphs she achieved on the boards of that 
stage which we trust her pupil and suocestor is 
destined to aAam tot many years. 



We cannot say of Madane Paata that she did 
this well, or that well, as that might induce on 
opinion that other parts of her performance wera 
less perfect ; for the fact is, she so thoroughly 
identified herself with the character she enacted 
that we never once detected the actress. This 
gifted artUle was not satisfied with nurelr 
msjiing what ate called ^fi<t, and going throwh 
the rest with a certain clevemees ; no, she paid 
the moat marked aCIenUou to every part, and 
thus, like the great Siddons, succeeded in pro- 
ducing a perfect whole. Let us take, for 
example, the tcrriflc scene in " Medea," with the 
children; and we feel convinced that thoae irf out 
readers who may have been fortunate enough te 
have witnessed it will agree with us that it vras 
per/eel. It was here that Pasta triumphed over 
all the difficulties of her art: ths first imptdae 
to commit the horrid deed, and then the relent* 



jealousy, hatred, and desire of vcageonoe, wMch 
ends in her flzed determination to aacrifice bet 
o&spring, — all these passions were depicted by 
Pasta so vividly, with so discriminating a judg- 
ment, in short, with such troth to nature, that 
any of the orditutry lermt of the Uuairical erilta' 
laudition, applied to her acting in that scene, 
would have been an impertinence. 

It was no easy matter to consider Uodaaie 
Pasta's singing apart from her acting, for with 
her it seemed the natural way of expressing her* 
self. She never appeared as if she were going to 
sing a song, never watched the prompter ; while 
the orchestra were playing the symphony she did 
not stand before ue lamps making interesting 
faces, but was always engaged in some appro* 
priate action, so that there was an apparent spmi- 
taneousness in her manner, which made even her 
sec songs appear as if they were ceased by the 
impulse of the moment. From such a highly- 
giucd preceptrees the public had a right tq ezpeot 
a highly'gified pupil ; for Pasta would reoom- 
mend none else to the musical world. 

The few remarks we have made ai a tribute to 
the sterling worth of one that once adorned oar 
stage will be more fully appreciated l^ the 
perusal of the following eznacls from the lettoa 
of this gifted lady to Mile. Parodi, her intereft- 
ing and accomplished pupil : — 

" My dear Child, — I am transported with 
pleasure by the desCTJptiop given me of your 
most fortunate d^bit. What delicioua eotnmo* 
tion you most feel in thinking of the happinsM 
you ere shedding in the minds of your good 
father and your family. This is the real lewaid 
which is found in our career, and liuly it is a 
balm which jails fn»n heaven, and leave* m m- 
membroace the sweeter, s* time oannot eSwe it. 
Your suocessea iM>reed ba and wide, for 1 bava 
before me the oSers of engagemmtbaiii HoMtio 
Costa, director of Corent Oazden Thoalra, in 
Irfmdon i from the tmmsarw of N^les, Bme- 
lona, &o. • • • ThoD mayst inusine how 
agitated I was, were it only with t'''"'''"g von 
were going to England — that country whioh it 
■o dear to me, whiob I love as my own fhtlier. , 
land. Oh ! why is it not given to me to oee it 
once more, and m thy company, my child ! Now 
I beg of thee, that in thy letters, when thou hast 
tendered me the proof of thy a&ction, to speak 
to me of thy progrees, since under the fneMiiiim 
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wumth id applaoM, like jiUmia in theii lenUl 
Dittinl tsmpeTBtare, tilent derelopB dl iti beni' 
tiful energy, at leut, when tfas eonl ii soond And 
ths wind Tirtuoue, like thine, Snek influence 
in you hu incKMed the loTe of study, alter 
irhicli tb« uupirationB are not only more benu- 
tifiil, and mole prompt, but more truthfal, and 
do not allow the lincere lyrical Totiry to fall 
into triviality. How happy I am to find that in 
jmctioe, in the diie triaU of the itaze, thou ha*t 
idopted my precepts — that thoQ haat lemem- 
beied that naCurs and tmth moat of all tUuga 
b« studied, and that thou halt been a Bereie 
jndp, deapising lyeophancj and treacheroui 
pnuK, of all thou haat executed To^y or 
dnmatically. With what pain I have seen other 
young ainiien, of gieateit hopes, in the hour of 
iheii maturity, fall into rocal and dramatic exag- 

S ration, a poi»on which introduoea itself into 
e whale lyrical system, under the cover of 
blu and inopportune applame ; which cheats 
ulciB more readily, ai it awakens all their self- 
love, and upsets their caution. Thay forget that 
on the stage, as in society, It is far more im- 
portant to study perHmsl dignity than to eicite 
psMing admiimtion by trick*. They abuse 
pimaee, they employ abrupt gesture and phj- 
■ieal resouTcea, which, if tber may sometmie* 
ittnet questionable nnreflected appfauae by sur- 
prise, disturb the full and truthful eTolvement of 
the Tooal o^an, forgetting that the strongest 
dnmatb) expression can be rendered by the look, 
Ihe Munienanoe, and the band. How deeply I 
feel these ciroumttanee* I When thou remem- 
berest that I hare abaudMied my daraer (althoucb 
)1 ha* been ao fortunate) a few years before lis 
nitnnl termination, because I could not attain 
•od reproduce those beauties and excellenoea 
which render <nxt art truly divine : not all the 
■onnds and tones I could command, coold ex- 
pni^ ths depth of sentiment, the truth of paasioe, 
whicli I felt ; thua many phrases remained im- 
pntML I Buffered deeply from thia, and it 
■pptared to me as if eaoh day I was getting 
diatiat froin perfection. Now I am eonaolei 
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eonaoled, for 

in your triumphs. ' ' 

). Parodi has made her lUbil betbie a 
^doa audience as Norma, and ha* folly juati- 
tti the high opinion entertained of her by her 
t^ instraelreas. The approach of a new 
claimant on the tragic crown which Pasta had 
"om ttiomphantly, and to which Oriai had not 
imdeservedly succeeded, has been for some time 

C looked forward to by the muaieal world of 
don with cousideiaUe curiosity. It waa, 
bowever, a trial of more than ordinary severity 
fivtyonna vooalist known only by rmort totiie 
Ujority oftbeaudience at her Hqeity'a Theatre ; 
but tb« trial, we are hMny to say, has tOTininated 
trinmphaiitly. HUe. Paiodi, however, knew 
tbat ike pijjte (onld only be readied by a bold 
Bight, and with a jamta eonAdenoe in ner own 
power. She made the daring efibrt, and suc- 
weded in her design. On her entrance as ^'onnii, 
^ Dmldio priestess, she received a true hearty 
Bnglish weloome. Advancing to the fbat-ligbts 
to make her aoknowledgmenti, her wdl-fbimed 
AE<>r*~~taller and sUghtM than PaaU'i— her 
peefol and difmBed earriace, but, above all, 
bar handsome and intellecUial features— her eye 
VrUing with flie and intdligenee— and her 
(weHnaila at <»•• pi^oiMMed ibe ^tetatonin 



her favonr. Her voeal organ (alway* making an 
allowance for the nervouaneas of a fost appear- 
ance in such an arduoos character) is remarkably 
pure and sweet. It is extensive in compass, and 
powerful and rich in .tone in the lower and 
middle jwrtions of its register. Our impression 
is that it will be found fully adequate to the 
requirementa of grand lyric tragedy, for which 
her fine figure, her classical features, and 
dramatic feeling so eminently qualify her. It 
is in the expression of the vgrious emotions and 
pasaions that ahe exoeU, and, by her admirable 
declamation and gracefol unexaggeraled action,' 
reminds us of her renowned Instructress. We 
congratulate the musical world upon so neat an 
acquisition to the company of her Majesty's 
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No. VI.— THE OUHIBUS. 

'' E plead "guilty" 

to a ptne&tnt ibr 

Ohnibuseb. The 

dashing atlstoorat 

may be whirled 

roimd the ring in 

Hyde-park, to be 

looked at, in bis 

open landau, with 

. a couple of uobo- 

. dies, — with pow- 

I dered hair, and 

' sdeks, — to stand 

I J up behind ; the 

I ' would - be grand 

may ride in their 

hired vehicle; and the matter-of-fact genteel 

person may enjoy a quiet ride in a quiet and 

reapeetable-looking cab : but give us " the Om< 

nibua," Allow ns to hail one of the vehiclesylir 

all msn, ai the word implies : be pushed up by 

the conductor, jostled between the legs of the 

SBsiengera, in fear of pushing your elbows in the 
ice of some demoiitlle, or poking your walking* 
stick into the lap of some elderly spinster ; and 
then take a quiet seat at the furthest end. Then 
allow u* to lean on our walking-stick, and survey 
the travelling company. 

There is 6a more to be teen in the interior of 
a bus than in almost any street in London. 
When yon irander through those noisy streets, 
or loiter in the quiet gloomy squares, you only 
behold the pedestrian passenger for a short time ; 
whereas in the aforenamed vehicle you have an 
opportunity of observing their countenances and 
actions during the journey; you have a chance 
of wi a r V'" g and noting the phiz of some pretty 
girl, or laughing inwudty at the ideas of some 
edderly gentleman of the almost defunct " old 
school" aa he promulgates, in a loud tone of 
voice, his aaid ideas and thought*. May-be, 
daring your ride, yon may meet a " fost man" 
in the poblic vehicle. You know him imme- 
diately he enters: as he leaps up the steps, he 
drops an neglaas, by the use of which he has 
been impauii^ hia natural sight; he paifun 
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himself Tiolentlr thzoogh the crowded patt of 
the bus, and, hfting tl^ tails of his eoat to a 
greater height than there is any ocoasioh for, 
seats himself^ and then hums some optoa tune. 
He wears his hat on one side, and his shirt-ooUar 
so low down the neck as to make that part quite 
an exhibition. He grins at eterything and laughs 
at every one ; in fact, he would grin at a stone 
wall if there ^^ras nothing more laughable to 
look ati 

A great deal has been said about the inbivilitj 
of the omnibus-conductors ; but much and many 
of these charges are without foundation, and 
greatly exaggerated. Many of them, doubtless, 
have a curious stratagem to rid themselves of 
pewter sixpences and half-francs in lieu thereof; 
but we state, without doubt (as their champion 
while writing this article), that most ** omnibus- 
conductors" conduct themselves properly. How- 
ever, upon the whole, they are curious people, 
and cannot fail to attract attention. You can 
tell an omnibus- conductor even if you meet him 
walking : there is a peculiarity in the way he 
pedestrianizes which can never be mistaken. 

Let us now txirn to the Driver. He is a stout 
man, with a very red face ; his nose is large and 
fleshy ; and his bloodshot eyes appear to struggle 
to obtain a look at anything, so much are they 
embedded in the neighbouring cheeks. He has 
no neck — at least he never shows it, but buries 
it in the "Inmost recesses" of ayellow-and-black 
pocket-handkerchief. His hat is a glazed one, 
with a iow crown and wide brim. His great-coat 
is of a dirty fawn colour; the buttons thereof 
are mol'e {Lkin to metal cheese-blateS than what 
they are intended for. He selaom moves from 
his seat ; and when he does, it is only to see if 
the *• Mother hva is a-coming^** or else to receive 
from the hands of the conductorj part of a pint 
of ** alf-and-alf" He stretches his legs occa- 
siblially ; but you are disappointed when you See 
him do it : they are so short, and appear like a 
thick telescope shut up. However, he is very 
good-n&tured, atld will talk to you upOii any 
subject, iio mattet hoW *• flatj stale, and Unpro- 
fitable" it be. 

To revert to the COfadUttolr» He "^^ears a short 
loose- co&t, 'Which hangs around the Upper part 
of hiis body, Imd is remarkable for its '^ant of 
cut ; his trousers appear -wrinkly (he must, un- 
doUbtedljr, hdvfe put his legs too fkr through 
them) ; his boots are without a crease^ and shine 
btightly \ his hair is arranged with admirable 
precision, and curls beautifully; his hat is a 
leetbe sefedy (but never mind about that) ; and 
his trhiskers are in the same condition as his 
hairi AroUhd his neck he displays a kerchief of 
\x peduliar colour, tied in an Unintelligible knot. 
Hi^ lungs are good and sound ; for he rOairS With 
stehtoriaii toice to a deaf old Udy, Who is getting 
itlto the wrohg bus, to come iuto his and go to 
the «* BANfe." 

He fVeqUehtly dismounts f^oin his perch at 
the eild ot the vehicle, ftnd runs up to ** eountry 
cousins" who attempt to -walk about town in 
pattens, when it rainS, and carry large baskets, 
asking them if they wish to go to " OSikBiHt}- 

CEOSS." 

The Barly-clobing Association, which some 
persons have founded, will iu hO W^ay atfect hitti. 
He tises eairly, and does hbt retire to rest until 
late \ to^i even $itei his d&y^H wotk haB oomc tb 



tLjkaUBt he tisttlOlt isitfl dotm ^Irifh itome tf tOh 
oompaniont in the tiptooin of a ^ublio-hOBsS, 
where they smoke imi drink, aUd, iiiay-b^ do 
not return to their trives till midnif ht. 

Then they have to rise in the morning, imd do 
l^e Same they have actiom|>liAhed during the 

gast day. Oh ! hoW monotonous is their work ! 
treets that they hate traversed hundreds of times 
are still to be ridden through a^aiU } hotttes that 
they haVe beheld twenty tunes dftily still refliaiti 
to be gazed om The only alteration is th« fikees 
that meet their vievr-^ 

•• Ever dlflfetihf , Always iie*r.** 

tn the strand they behold a stream of people 
hurirying and jostling one another : — newspaper 
and periodical editors, teportfers, novelists, penny- 
a-liners, bankers, barristers, bill- discounters, et 
hoc genus ornne. In this part of the ** gtetit Me- 
tropolis" they firequently come to ft Stoppage, 
caused by the stupidity of a brewer's drayman 
or some countryman. Ocbasionally the driver 
or conductor will give tent to ah oalh oi two ; 
but, geher^ly, they fefraitt tiom saying mUch, 
and take the affair •* easy." 

We have taken more than oUt UsUal ftpace; 
we will, therefore, bring this ** Pencilling to a 
close, requesting our readers to ejtamine the fitoilt 
gentleman who sits quietly at the head of (oUr 
article) " The Omnibus." 

MONKS AND MONASTEIIIBS4 

BT ALl^EtttO. 

Ik the earliest ages of Christianity, vrhen the 
tradition of the Apostles— who had sealed by 
their blood the truth of their doctrine— -Was stiU 
recent in the memory of men^ some enthusiists, 
zealous to emulate their -virtues and austerities, 
taUght that works of supererogation -weire essen- 
tial to salvation ; and deemed a reblUse and eon- 
templatite lifb mor^ meritorious than the per- 
formance of social duties strictly enfbrced by the 
Divine Legislator. This is the Origin ctf thoSe 
religious masquerades daily exhibit^ in P^ish 
eountries by idle Monks and pairasitlc ^iarg* 

The monks were a class of astetibs \ thfey Were 
men not living in solitude, but lissbeiated toge- 
ther under certain laws, yet keeping aloof fifotn 
thb worlds and practising great self^deniiil. 

Anthony Was the fbunder of mont&stio establish- 
ments in Bgypt, whence they rapidly spHftd oVer 
every part of Christendom. Athanieius intro- 
duced them in the Webt, where, at firsti they 
seemed to be unpopular; and Martin of Tours 
was the founder of them in Qaul. These 6eta- 
blishments -Were so agreeable to the sp^itual 
pride of some, the indolenee of othehi, and the 
misguided piety of many more, thM they adoh 
multiplied and beeame aroWded ilith ii^nitfe^i eo 
that no less thkn two thousand of the flratetiii^ 
in Gaul followed the remains of ikflr A^ilons 
patron, St^ Martin. 

The discipUne of the Wfestem monks Wi^ 1««8 
severe than that of thei^ bretbfen in thft BtMt : 
a ohahge, perhaps^ caused by the gt«ftil9t W^etitV 
df the cUnukte, and panly ^om tegaid «£ ^i^^dr 
feeling. 

In ttiO ekrly part Of the fifth eenttfry tk«t^ 
appeared an Indi-fidmal who ef «ate^ a great tbd 
p^manent change in the monastie lifb, by de- 
ducing the institute into a regulA^ anddalkiM 
system: this -Was Be»e«Uie«» tiie Ibund^r df tiie 
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HMt 9ii%it 8d edU#d» of ^hom We fittd tlie foUbW*' 
^g^adlidtiiit in a yeiy anbi^nt Work on the monas- 
tfehes of Eorope t-- 

**fie&e4|ict« ft tdutli of patHcian eiLttactioni 
dreams in a religibuft eestasy that he ii selected 
by an irresistible call to be the institutor of an 
order of poaonks entirely secluded from all inter- 
course with the world, Whose lif^ W&s to be a 
eondtiual succession of prayers, meditations^ 
silence, fasting, and mortification; he forsakes 
father and mother, hontiur and dignity, posses- 
sions) to deVote hihiself, in the deserts of 0am- 
pagna, to hearenly contemplations t .There he 
framed his regulations, which were to be strictly 
observed by his followers. They ai*e calculated 
to subdue passions by ah implicit obedience, 
labour, and abstinence of flesh. He ^rbad the 
poBsessLon of property, as the batie of all religious 
communities ; and enjoined celibacy, contrary to 
tbe institution of God. 

" His sister Scholastica, notwithstanding all 
the advantages of birth» youth, and beauty, fol- 
lowed his example ; and, receiving the veil from 
Benedict, with his institutions, became also the 
foundress of a female seminary. Thiis, extrava- 
gant notions of religion have perverted the bless- 
ings which the Supreme Being intended his 
creature^ skould enjoy; and the dictates of a 
man prevail upon these recluses, to break the 
inost sdered ordinance, as if the dearest connec- 
tions, and the most tender feelings of nature, 
jrere to be sacrificed to vain and imaginary reve- 
lations. Tbe fame of their sanctity and their 
miracles increased tbe number of their disciples 
to tbat degree, that some of these religious colo- 
nies were forced to seek for nfew habitations. 
Kings tod sovereigns encoiiraged these holy men 
to settle in their dominions, by granting them 
large possessions and extensive privileges. Many 
of them, renouncing voluntarily the allurements 
and the splendour of a crown, buried themselves 
alive in th,e obscurity of a cloister: and some 
dethroned monarchs were forced by their compe- 
titors to wear that badge of slavery. 

" la process of time this order becaihe so con- 
spicuous for piety, virtue, and learning, that it 
supplied the church with popes, cardinals, and 
bishops ; and in the ages oi btUrbarisni, when the 
gross iterance of the clergy kept pace with 
their licentiousness, the Benedictines preserved 
the siicred ^e, which dispelled gradually the 
clouds of darkness, and, at length, produced the 
first twilight of inquiry. 

"Benedict, with his first disciples, settled on 
the top of Mount Cassino, in the kingdom of 
NapliBsj wh^e ne laid tbe foundation of that 
celebirated abbey, chief of its order, which, bjr the 
patronage anid contributions of the sovereigns of 
Italy, acqmred lordships and territories <if vast 
extent. The abbot, who is lordparainount of 
that district, and mrst baron of the kingdom of 
Naples, resides in the town of St. Geirmario, 
seated at the foot of Mount Cassiho, in the Terra 
di Lavoro^ Tbat monastery is free from episco- 

Sil jurisdiction, and immediately subject to thie 
oly See. ^one are admitted into it but young 
men ot noble famines. The church is a magnifi- 
cent modem edifice ; the roof, of exquisite work- 
nianship, is richly gilt and ornamented with 
capital paintings of the life, miracles, and death 
<^ thefonndfer; tbd walls within-sidie are deco- 
«tta With pihteteH df niatble, diversififed by a 



TarietT of beautiftil colours ; the great altajr is 
embellished by four spiral columns of oriental 
granite, of a most elegant polish. Which support 
a dome df the same, interspersed with red, black» 
and white ; the floor is lidd with pbrphyry ; and 
upon the stalls of the choir are monks^ finely 
earved^ performing the diflerent offices of their 
profession. The orgdn is reckoned the largest 
and the most harmonious in the kingdom ; and 
on festivals their music is awful and solemn* 
The library ii a sUmpttiouB arched gallery, orha<' 
merited with the portraits of the princes and 
princesses who have consecrated their days to 
divine contemplation amongst them, and of the 
most eminent personages of their order i it 
contains a great . collection of yalualde books, 
rare editions, and precious manuscripts. The 
refectory is a lofty hall, in which are painted in 
fresco *The Lord's Supper' and *Our Saviour 
washing the Feet of the Apostles.' The dormitory 
is very extensive, and contains cells for two 
hundred monks, although their number seldom 
exceeds eighty. The cloister^ and chapter are 
supported by pillars of alabaster, and are paved 
with the same. The monks are bUried in the 
firsts atid the abbots in the latter." 

The class of Ccenobites secluded themselves 
f^om the society of the world, and lived together 
in monasteries under the government of an 
abbot. The qualifications for this high office 
are specified, and the person selected is charged 
to instruct the community by his life as well as 
his councils, and to treat the brethren, who were 
to look upon him as a father, in a spirit of 
paternal kindness and impartiality. He had 
power to admonish offenders, and even to punish 
the refractory with stripes. The whole fraternity 
were to form a chapter or council, whom he was 
to consult on the business of the monastery ; 
but he was, after deliberation, to form his own 
judgment, to which the whole brotherhood were 
bound to submit. Obedience was the cardinal 
virtue of the monks, with which silence iand -* 
humility were closely connected. 

Benedict details the oi'der of the bhuteh servide 
which the brethreh Were to obsefvfe, and appoints 
the canonical hours : liuds, prime, tlereej sqxxb, 
nones, vespers, arid complines. Every ten monks 
Were placed under d. decanus. Some time after 
this, every monk was allowed a smAll cell where 
hfe coiild sleep, with a blanket, quilt, and pillow ; 
khd the Abbot did fretjii^ntlV search* under the 
bed of each t5 see Whetheir they had concealed 
Anything Which Was not givfeh by the monastery. 
The brethren Wete required to serve in the 
kitchen atid refectory, fl^om which nothing but 
sickness cduld exempt them ; they were allowed, 
as a reward, an ejttra draught of wine and a piece 
t)f bread. The sick \nonks were treated with 
special kindness, fthd were allowed meat and 
Wine ; but thosfe Wh& Werfe iii health were only 
t)rovid6d virith cooked tegetibled ^d fruit ; the 
abbot, howef fer, feeemed to hfevfe a ^ctetiortary 
power in such matters. Edifying bo<*s were to 
be read to the assembled brethren after supper, 
or even sun^ on fast da^s. 

The abbot Wfes to appoint the dress of the 
firatemity, and eadh brother Was to have two 
tunics, eowlS, and fecapulariefe, the best being 
reserved for Wear when they went from home. 
Whefi tiravelling they wore breeches, btit at other 
t^^ their gowii Was to svMt^ 
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Serere were the temu of entnmce. Fom or fire 
dayi wBi the ftppliesnt to beir tlie tebuSs of tlie 
porter, and then to be reeeiTed into the room 
Rppointed for gaeiU, where w>me aged brother 
WB« to explain to him the mott rieoroui parta of 
themonaatic diacipline; when, if &e wu willing 
to aubmit to them, he waa receiTed into the 
claaa of noTicea upon trial for twelve moatha ; 
eStei which, it obedient and willing to give up 
all he had, he was to be full; admitted into the 
order. A solemn profeagion then wa* made, his 
Esculac gannenta were placed in the wardrode, 
his vow was considered irrevocable, and the bond 
he aubacribed or signed with the croai wai laid 

31 amonc the archives of the teonastery as the 
edge IV ohedience for ever. Stnmge monks 



who visited a monastery were to be findlj- ei 

long as oiey -*■ — *- ■ 

obedience ; but me abbot w 



tertuned so long 






.... □ for persons to think and epeak 
of the monks as having all lived in the midst of 
abundance, enioying their possessions in perfect 
tecurity, — their spiritaftl authority encircling 
their domains as with a wall of Are ; but many 
and sad are the lamentalioni poured out by 
monkish ehroniclera over the spoliation of thefr 
property. Uonasteries were often plundered 
without mercy, and the monks gent adrift i and, 
if the church bad spoiled the laity, the laity 
retaliated with vengeance. 



THE 
QARDEN 



FLOWER 
POR MAY. 



TmiT and roll gravel- walks ; remove all kinds 
of weeds, and trim box edges and lawn verges, 
and bear in mind always to keep your garden 
clean and neat. Water psnaiea liberally in hot 
weather, and keep off the sun if very powerful ! 
cuttings may be struck under a handglass, and 
BOW s^d in pots or the border. Auriculas which 
have done blooming may be placed where they 
can have plenty of wet and aii ; pick off the seed 
vessds if not wanted, but do not cut down the 
stem ; seed may also be sowed. Part polyan- 
thuaes for increase, and sow seed, if required, in 
pots, pans, or boxes. Look well to your camatians 
and picoteei as they advance, and keep them 
clear of all kinds of creeping vermin ; water them 
well in dry weather. You may remove all 
autumn-flowering bulbs, and procure new for 
planting. Shade hyscinths in beds from sun, 
and protect from rain. Trim the lower branches 
of rose stocks, to throw the strength 



1 "^ry weather; sow seed. About 
the 15th of the month you may plant out 
JuTiliM tijr parting the roots, or t^ose from 



month. Take cuttinga from bienniala and peren- 



*^ plai 



which have been raised in heat. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[ Wa have great pleasure in giving publidty to the 
two followmg letters, received from our valuaMe 
correspondenu "X. Y.Z." and "C."j andhope 
we shall hear from them again before long.] 



CAPITAL PtJNIBHMSKT. 

Thb deep commiseration which I feel for tliow 
unfortunate individuals who have anflered the 
execuUon of the awful sentence of the law mast 
plead my apology for presenting my sentimeiils 
to the attention of yourself and readera at tkis 
time. But, iSi, Editor, the horror I feel in con- 
templating the subject, and the great importance 
it is to all classes that it should oe seriously snd 
prayerfully considered, have made so deep an 
impresaion on my mind, that duty to my feUow> 
creaturee, and the peace of my ovn conscience, 
will not permit me to remain silent on so tno- 
mentotu a question. 

That " whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man 
shnll his blood be shed," and "that the murderer 
shall be put to death," is the Moimc law, I »il- 
liogly admit ; but it is also distinctly stated lliit 
boUi the hare and swine ale unclean, and not to i 
be eaten. Whilst, then, the law is ao strictly j 
observed in one point, why not on the other } m 
I believe there are many individuals who, whiltt 
unhesitatinglypartaking of these forbidden meats, 
would and do strongly uphold capital punish- 
ment,~denouncing its victims as wholly unflt to 
live — not remembering that they must be itill 
more unfit to die, and that no murderer can have 
eternal life— that is, if he dies in a hardened, 
unrcoewed, unrepentant state, as there it toe 
much reason to believe many of those who perish 
on the scaffold do ; and thus the eternal destiny 
of these immortal souls is fixed for ever. 

I do not think any passage in the New Tea- i 
lament can be fnund to sanction this s^slen. I 
That very severe punishment should await such 
offenders is due to society st large, and would, 
probably, cause a greater dread than even hang- 
ing, which is frequently witnessed by the depravM 
anil vicioua with jocular mirth aod baidoied 

J would, then, most earnestly and affectionately 
urge upon all Christians — all who desire to pro- 
mote the welfare of the community at large— to 
weigh well this matter in Iheirown minds; and, 
if tlus be not the most effectual way of checkiog I 
crime, let more strenuous efilbrta be made to 
abolish a system which has been proved to bt I 
fraught with evils, andwbich^very well-regulated 
mind must shrink from. 

If these few remarks of mine should be lbs 
means of leading any to consider the suligect 
more seriously than they have hitherto donft— 
and thus to make an effort for the entire aboUtion 
of capital punishment, — it will be a matter of 
thanU'itlness to, Mr. Editor, yours very re8pec^ , 
fuUy, X. Y. Z. (Chard.) j 
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of a fufls upon the point of personal deanliness ; 
they are so ariatocratic in their notions that tiiey 
always like to get out of any mess with clean 
hands. I am sure you will asree with me that, 
with US, Venus herself would not he Venus if 
she had dirty hands. The Germans and Dutch 
are not so fastidious in these matters : they (bless 
their primitiye notions of cleanliness !) appear to 
be totally unconscious of the value of «oap— with 
the exception of that of the wpw kind, which an 
American Mend of mine says ** they can lay on 
eomiderable thiqk if you happen to have a full 
purse." So bad are ther in this respect that 
they would not care if the Goddess of Beauty 
was illustrated with hands and feet that would 
shame a London dustman. The females, too, 
are so neglectful in matters of cleanliness, that 
("'pon my life it's true") I have not seen, 
during my sojourn in this country, a single finger 
that i should like to know had been in any pie of 
mine. 

There are two stories told of the same person, 
—the landlady of an inn at Minrence, — &Jrau as 
celebrated for the cleanliness of her house as for 
the dirty condition of her person. 

The first was, as I am told, said by a young 
girl, at, the said inn, in reply to the question, 
why her revered parent had such dirty hands } 
" Because," she said, ** she is always rubbing 
them over her face." 

The second story is this. The mother usually 
illustrated a short distance— say three-fourths of 
an inch — by saying, '< It is as broad as the black 
part of my thumb-nail." And yet, for all this, 
you would not find a single speck of dirt on the 
step before the door; or upon the clean and com- 
fortable coffee-room, although the fioor was only 
Mnded, by way of a Brussels, 

The Flemish, however, carry their dirt a little 
higher ; for in the picture of * The Gods seated 
on Olyn^us,' which may be seen at Ghent, ^oor 
Madam Yeniis is painted with nails that might 
serve to illustrate, in the same manner, the same 
space as those of my German hostess. C. 



THB REWARD OF GENIUS. 
A Bomance of Venice, 

BY DICKEY SAM. 

Baphael Lobbkzi was a young painter who 
was rapidly rising in his profession, and bid 
lair, in time, to become a great artist. As is 
often the case with men of genius, Lorensi 
was very poor. He loved the beautiful Bianca, 
daughter of the wealthy Count Liccardi, and 
was loved by her in return; but they dared 
not inform the count of their attachment, for well 
did they know that he would never permit hi» 
lovely daughter to give her hand to one so lowly 
bom as the poor painter. Consequently their 
attachment was kept a profound secret. Thi» 
did not damp the ardour of their love, but, if 
anything, served to increase it. Bianca Liccardi 
was one of the most beautiful daughters of 
Venice ; her face was truly handsome ; her largo 
and brilliant black eyes shone forth with a lustre 
that^ dazzled every beholder ; while her rich 
flowing raven hair streamed in ringlets over her 
tinely.formed neck and shoulders. 

Such is but an imperfect sketch of the fair 
creature whose sole existence was boimd up in 



the &te of the poor painter. It Was not for his 
genius that she loved him, but for his true, mimly» 
and virtuous heart, which she knew would re- 
main unchanged were he steeped in the deepest 
poverty. 

At night, when all the inmates of the chttteau 
had retired to rest, the fair Bianca (at the sound 
of her lover's guitar) would hasten to the balcony 
beneath her window to exchange vows of eternal 
constancv with her dear Lorenzi. Often did she 
remain there till the " orb of day" began to shed 
his light over the horizon. Then would the 
lovers part, and Bianca, closing the window, 
would retire to bed ; but ^e slept not :'her heart 
was too full to let the drowsy god approach the 
more lively one of love. 

One day Lorenzi received a summons to attend 
the Count Liccardi at his mansion, on business of 
importance. " Alas ! " thought he, *' this day 
will be to me a day of woe ; what else can 
the count want with me but to break off the 
attachment that exists between me and his lovely 
daughter } The count has power ; he will surely 
banish me from my country and aJl I love ! " 

But it was not for this that the count sent for 
Lorenzi ; indeed he was perfectly ignorant of the 
attachment of his daughter. The truth is, the 
count had built an exquisite chapel adjoining his 
mansion, for private worship, and, having heard 
of Lorenzi's uune, had sent for him to give him 
orders to paint a gorgeous altar-piece. 

** When the painting is finished, bring it here," 
said the count. ** I will select a few friends 
who are competent judges, and, if they pronounce 
it a masterpiece, thy reward shall be great, per- 
haps greater than you expect." 

Lorenzi could not find words sufficient to ex- 
press his gratitude to the count. He bade him 
a respect&l adieu, and promised to bring his 
painting as soon as it was completed. That 
night Bianca was made acquainted by her lover 
of his good fortune ; and both agreed that, did he 
spare no labour over the picture, it would, when 
completed, delight the count so much that he 
might ultimately consent to the imion of the two 
lovers. 

Lorenzi worked hard at his painting : he flat- 
tered himself that every time he looked at it he 
discovered some new beauty. He now saw little 
of Bianca, for they had both agreed that it would 
be better for lum to have all his time to himself, 
in order that the painting might be the sooner 
finished. 

After many months of imoeasing labour, the 
work was completed, and he had the satisfaction 
of placing it in the count's picture-gallery, where 
it was to be viewed previous to being fixed in the 
chapel." The coimt was enraptured with it, and 
pronounced it a perfect masterpiece. He told 
the delighted painter to call a week hence, as by 
that time his mends would have viewed it, and 
he should be able to fix the reward he had 
promised. 

That week passedslowly to Lorenzi and Bianca. 
They were impatient to know the result, for they 
began to think that, by the impressive manner 
in which the count spoke of the ** reward," some- 
thing mvsterious was connected with it. At last 
the all-important day arrived. Lorenzi found 
himself seated in a magnificent apartment, wait- 
ing until the count could attend to him. Atone 
moment his heart was full of pride and hope. 
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and »t 1^ x^«Kt, dm»«l f(ff9bo4ui«B vpiri4 t^k^ 
pQ9A9(imn pf l^im* Bvery mlnut« seemed ^^ 
age ; at If ngtb. the ooui^t entered* 

" My 80U," said he$ ** I Ijring tj^ee gpod new* j 
thy painting has been yiewed by the most oom** 
pelent judges (some of t^em the first artists in 
Venice), and pronounped to b^ inimitable ; it ^a9 
realized my most sangvime ei^pectations/' 

Loren^i would haye spf^Jt^en, but te^rs of joy 
stopped his uttezanoe, 

M My son/' pursued the count;, << fpp^ not, 
you are agitated. The rewir4 I sppke of will be 
her© soon." 

ThQ count then left the apartment, bu| he soon 
returned, leading )us beauw^l daughter into the 
presence of Lorenzi ; when, tQ the astonishment 
of the count, instead of his h^viug %o introduce 
the yoiwg couple to each other, tjiey iDoth rushed 
fox vf 9^x4, and were locked in a fond embrace. 

t* What is the m^ai^i^ig of this^" exclaimed 
t)ie astonished cpuntf ** Has my wish been 
already awtipipated?" 

The terri^ed girl would hfiye fallen at h^ 
parent's feet and &sked his pardon, had it not 
b^en for X^orenst oheckiug her. He explained 
ftU to the count, — how he had been afraid to asjt 
his consent, for fear of being refused. 

•» Take her, my son j ^^ ^'' t^ i» ^ re^ckr4 
qf yofur gmiua r* 

A few days after, a grand i^te was giyeu by t^e 
count to celebrate the marriage of his loyely 
daughter to Raphael lioremn, the onpe poor 
painter of Venice. 



PUBCHASE OF A SWOBD I|f THE E^T. — (frOm 

<♦ BecoUeeUpns of Eastern Travels," by R. i'er- 
gusson.)— Among the Orientals the piprchase of 
a sword is an affair of no ordinary importance, 
and the {process of bargaining frequently occupies 
many weeks. An Englishman, were he to take 
a fancy to a sword in the possession of \i\» ^iend, 
would not \)e long in expressing his lyish in some 
such form as this : — "I say, old fellow, what will 
you take for that sword of yours ?" !But a Turk 
would consider such a course of proceeding highly 
indelicate, not to say injudicious. Jn fact, a Turk 
buys a sword as an Englishman takes a wife, 
and, I may add, takes a wife as an Englishm^ 
buys a sword. When he wants ^ wife, he sends 
\o \he mSjrket au4 huys one, and there 's an end 
on't ; bu^ a sword is a very different affair, and 
by no means to be so lightly disposed of. The 
first symptoms pf \^ havii^g fallen in love are 
manifested by frequent visits to th^ house oi the 
sword's owner. They smoke their pipes ai^d 
drink their coffee together; and, though never 
a word is said about the swofd, ye|i its ow^^er is 
perfectly well aware that it is not for his o^n 
sake th^t all this attention is paid to him. Pre- 
sently the sword is introduced : its admirer feasts 
his eyes upon its beauty, and (as in ^he parallel 
case) makes experiments upon its temper. It 
now becomes generally understood x^. the neigh- 
bourhood that such a person is paying hjs ad- 
dresses to such a sword ; and, possibly, it may 
be the case that a rival may make his appearance 
in the field. In the course of time, hints are 
thrown out which gradually develop into an 
oflfer;^ and, if the course of love nm smooth, in 
due time the delicate negotiation is concluded, 
and the successful suitor carries p& hif pri^e. 



PQBTfl;T. 

soi^a ON Tm; siajfs. 

The followiiig song by the late B. B. Peaks, tbe 
dramatic author, has, we believe, never appfwred 
in print:— 

'Midst all the straage signs that in summor are sees, 
I always look out for the sign ol aa inn ; 

So J '11 try a small 4itty, and, if in my lines 
I should fall short of words, why I^U maks up by 
signs. 

In all parts of <' The Olol^e" I have taken n^y wine, 
And I onoe took my love to <« The Wcnrld^s Sad" 
to dine ; 
la a tempest I've entered ^^The Ship^' withmtt 
dread, 
And I 've slept a whole night in <^ The f(aracea'> 
^ead." 

Though not licensed to shoot, I 've oft used '* The 
Oun,?' 
And in dark stormy nights smoked my pipe in 
" The Sun ;*' 
I 've danced in " The ^inhow," aud nevt a^j^rapos 
Took a glass of rum pun^h ^ith ^ ■ The IfLx^ in the 
Moon.'* 

^* The Oreen Man and Still" diseoneerted me qiiite, 
For I found that the house wasn't still every night; 

And 'egad by their charges 'twas plain to be seen, 
They looked upon «i^ as the man that was gieeD. 

Tom Grig took his wife from ** The Hole in tiie 
•Wall," 
He t^en set up the ** Fountain," but that had t 
fall; 
He then though^; of <f The Horns," and he ne'er felt 
alarms, 
'TiU he found his fat wife in ^« ThfJ Bripklayen' 
Arms." 

But while I go on with these si^ns you may scof, 
And say there's no sign I'm about to leave off; 

Then thus I conclude with a wish most smoere, 
<^ }day we all find the sign of Goodfellowshiphere." 



THE MAT FI^Q-WEI^. 

BY JB. K. 

Peeping amidst the foliage green, 

On every thorny spray, 
With fresh delight is ever seen 

The lovely flower of May. 

It comes in kindliness to spread 

A Ifvinff mantle fair, 
Where an appeared but lately dead. 

And desolate and bare. 

It oom^s in joy to bring again 

The days of summer near ; 
The flowery vale, the harvest plain, 

And countless pleasures dear. 

It comes, and thousand songsters sprfng 
To mount their leafy thrones, 

And there in joyous concert sing 
In thousand varied tonfs. 

I bye to seize the moment ere 

Its beauty fades s^way. 
And, in its fragrant freshness fair, 

To sing the flower of May. 



EPITAPH. 

Here lies, thank God, a woman who 
Quarrell'd and storm'^ her whole Hie through ; 
Tread gently o'er her mouldering ibrm, 
Qr else you'U rouse another storm. 
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AnstoeritoAhhabeticQfCQnMndrum^.^l. Bepai^ip 
it'« th^ ml44^ of dfty; 2.Jpecau8« it makw oil boil; 
S. Because by its association with evil it beooB^ei a 
M; i 9f9<^U89 it is the beginniog of eternity ; 6, 
B«64usff it naket all fall. 

$0(t<^ to (^wh, 9Wi ly Wimam,—OoXUai, 
Aniwer <q Er^igma, ku Ca«a6»0n<Hf.— Cprnmon- 

Sofetfwn (0 Enigma, ky ©fe»?iy.— Ap, bai^, cjift, 
*w» H f W, m^, ^ftn, pan, ta», van, wa». 

♦ 

1. Wt)7 M the letter Q like wt«doin ? 

2, Wljy is ^e letter J like the en^ of «prmg i 

I Why ii the letter K like * pig'» taU f 

i Why M t))e letter L like a lady giying away her 
sweetheart to i|nother > 

AMBBIOA.N COMtnfDBUMS. 

I Why are the crew of the Polar expedition tem- 
perance men ? 

X Why are ^^ ci^ptaine of Misiiaaippi ateam- 
bwm ii(e dentiit^ ? 

8. Why do tight boots lead to intemperanee ? 

4. Why is the laoe of a Broadway dandy Ifke a 
mattress ? , / / •* 1- 

5. Whjr is the tragedy of « The Gladiator" Uke 
we warbling of a robifi in a wood ? 

BKiaifA, BT V. •. ^. 

I'maheiutiful orb of chi^pieleon-like hue, 
1 arnhght, I am dark, 1 ^m grey, black, or blue ; 
m Miselese and voiceless, I never was heard, 
let dit(M>urse in each language, but speak not ^ 

word. 
The prince pf a,\\ tell-tales, I ' ve been from my youth, 
f% UftlU^ other tell-tales, I always speak truth ; 
iQ wat«r, m fire, oft that truth I express, 
|J»Qugh sometimes most strangely turn no into tes. 
1 m an orator, painter, surveyor, optician. 
More prone to reflect than a metaphysician ; 
A whoolmaster oft, when to teach you I come, 
*ja w»nk I a browbeaten pwpil become. 
J'M what then, kind reader, pray tell me, am I ? 
m I scorn all your efforts— 'tis useless to try. 

GRIBF8. 

BT O. K. B. 

*«« eeueless dropping wears awfty the rock 

n.»: Slowly, but surely ; 

ine tiny drops fall down with no rude shock, 

> And sparkle purely. 

BO CMistant gnefc, though pentk, smaU, undpure, 

i^estroy the heart ; the work is thtp but sure. 



ret ^^^^® NoTiOB.~Among8t the notices to cor- 
eipondeats in an old country newspaper appeared 
^noUowing:— »« Decency came too late to nave a 
place m our columns this week." 

ift. ?^^?* Tbanslation.—A Parisian author has 
w^ansuted Shakspere's Une, «• Out, brief candle !" 
roto f,ench, thus— «♦ Get out, you short candle!" 

linn ?5?,^ ^° ^^^ *« the translation of an exclama- 
«on of Milton's, "Hail! horrors, hail !" into "How 
" n do, horrors, how d'ye do ? '* 

Rbsbkve.— Persons extremely reserved are like 
thofl^*?^^^®^ watches, which had painted covers 
^nat hindered your seeing what o*clock it was. 



laSOBIiLAKBOtPS KBABINOS. 

Thb Weather at Washivotom. — CaXcnlate, 
the weather now a leetle cooler — a leetle more 
endurable — but precious leetle. To-day a stiffish. 
breeze, notwithstanding, from the n6r^ - west ; 
atmo^here full of white clouds, Uke fleecy ho- 
siery ; dust on the Avenue on the rise again, — 
green spectacles, grain, and ladies' dresses also. 
The clothes worn by l^t people one day can be 
washed in their own grease. Fat people melting 
right slick away; middling ones stewing away 
tolerable fast; but lean ones naturally friszle 
rigHt up, like a thin slice of middling bacon in a 
hot OYen. It takes two bottles of pop and a 
mint julap to bring the sweat out of the jacket 
of Father Ritchie, with the thermometer up to 
the standard of 98 or 90. Ritchie 's a rale sala- 
mander, and says he can stand it so all the year 
round, providea they do not put him to <* work 
upon the streets of Washington," where he gene- 
rously hopes the scribblers to all the New York 
papers may go and earn their honest bread. 

A Few Words on Memory ; by C. £. — Many 
persons oomplain of want of memory, which de- 
rodt, if they were to analyze it, would be found 
to be nothing more than a partial obtuseness of 
the intellectual faculties, — not natural, but the 
result of defeptive mental discipline. Children 
at school are compelled to learm lessons, in order 
that they may afterwards repeat them to their 
teachers: in this their memory is but partially 
exercised,— they recollect the words of their les- 
sons, but seldom the meaning. The art of me- 
mory, it has been well observed, is nothing more 
than the act of attention. *' Lord Ohesterfield's 
Letters to his Son" teem with exhortations to 
cultivate this invaluable art. Defective memory 
may be compared to FaUtaJjTs deafness : — " It is 
the disease of not listening, the malady of not 
marking, that I am troubled withal." The faculty 
of memory is often impaired by physical derange- 
ment: we remember reading the case of a sailor, 
who, having received|a severe injury on his head, 
lost his memory for upwards of a year. The best 
means of strengthening the memory consists in 
selecting, for study and contemplation, those sub- 
jects that are really important ; in concentrating 
all our thoughts on what we are studying ; and 
in cultivating habits of mental activity and 
observation. 

Charactbr of thb Sw^i^bs. — ^The national 
character is admirable, and the manners of the 
people, except in one unhappy particular, worthy 
of general imitation. Brave, klnd-hearte4« ana 
hospitable ; sincere in their devotion ; en- 
lightened when duly instructed in their intel- 
lects ; gentile in their dispositions, obedient to 
the laws, and yet jealous of their own rights, — 
the Swedish peasantry exhibit as fair a specimen 
of European rural civilization as is to be met 
with in the whole domains of the family of Ja- 
phet. But one fatal indulgence has well-nigh 
obliterated all these advantages, and let in upon 
this simple, kind-hearted people, the whole ca- 
talogue of human sins. Drinking is universal ; 
the liberty of distilling in every separate house, 
on paying a trifling duty to Government for the 
right to use a still, has, from time immemorial, 
been established among the whole peasantry of 
the country ; and at mis moment there are no 
less than one hundred and fifty thousand of these 
manufactories of ** liquid hell-fire," as they have 
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been well denominated^ irMoli diitU annually 
thirty millions of gallona of apirits for the con- 
aumption of three milliona of people. The con- 
aequencea of this calamitous facility in producing 
and obtaining spirituous liouors have Men to the 
last degree disastrous. Notwithstanding the 
unall number of manufactures which are esta- 
blished in the country, Uie general simplicity of 
rural life» the absence of great towns, and the mo- 
derate size of its capitu, which contains only 
eighty thousand inhabitants, the arerage amount 
of crime oyer all Sweden equals that ol the most 
depraved cities in Great Britain. The illeclti- 
mate births are to the legitimate, over the whole 
country, as one to thirteen ; while, in the capital, 
they have reached the astonishing number of one 
to two and three-tenths, exceeding even thepxo- 

Sortion of Paris itself! So fearfulljr does this 
estructive passion for ardent spirits mflame the 
blood and generate crime, even in the coldest 
latitudes. — Alison's History of Europe. 

Thb Racb of Sua&pbbs.— There are few 
characters more generally amusing than those 
olever, merry, roguish ones that we read of in 
classic literature. Your thorough-bred sharper 
has rare antiquity to recommend him ; he cuts 
a conspicuous figure in the old mjthology, and 
many even, boast of celestial origin. Mercury, 
as every schoolboy knows, wasthegod of thieves — 
the Adam of the race-^and may lay daim to the 
praise of being the greatest scamp on record, 
with the exception of .his own son Autohrcus, 
who -was undoubtedly the prototype of our 
Yorkshire horsestealers. Homer, who held 
him in manifest reverence, has done justice to 
the petty-larceny capabilities of Hermes, in a 
hymn, every line of which shows how truly 
catholic were the great poet's sympathies with 
genius. The Spanish novelists are as fond as 
the ancients of portraying these diverting out- 
casts of society, what would Le Sage be without 
his Rolandos and his Don Raphaels ? Even the 
chivalrous Cervantes does not disdain to do them 
justice. But decidedly the finest specimen of a 
Spanish rogue is Don Raphael, the sang froid of 
wnose remark, that he would " abnott as soon be 
an ^honest man as a knave," has idwavs struck 
me as bordering upon the sublime. — Bwehooo^s 
Miigazine, 

FART n. 

OF 

Tales and Beadings for the People, 

WITH AM 

Ind€» on a neat Wrapper, ia now ready. This Part oontaims 
Six Nvmbere, beautifkiny iUwtratei, 

Fmici SixPBNOi. 
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All comtnunieationi for the Editor of " Tate* and Readutge 
for the People** mtut he directed to No, 10, Cfrane-eourt, 
J^eet-etreet; and post-paid, 

J. 0.->ADy information yon may require that is in our 
power to gi\e yon, shall be at your service. Tour en- 
ffravings do you great credit; we have had many worse 
offered to us for insertion in Talbs and Biadings by 
youn? beginners who have had several monUis' instruc- 
tion in their art. 

Liix( Manchester).— We have perused your contribution, 
for which we are greatly obliged. It will probably appear 



In our next nnmWr, bvt, with 
the title of *• Good Advie« sod iW 
Tbmplin.— Too easy ; try another. Thanks. 
O. Stappobd, W— o.— Tnanks Hot yoor anecdote; itshaU 

appear. 
M'OwBii (DvpfHet).— Tmur antwert are quite eorreet k 
olf; we hope yoa will be iadttoed to foeei again. lDr»> 
ply to vour qoeetion, any e— imwiiratiop you could lead 
would be too late, a» the number oowfainlf the aofctfrnu 
to charades, ke., is printed before yon reeelve the eht- 
radet on wlo^ to exert your ing eniuty. The aneweri to 
aU «* Biddies,** te., u>pe«rin the munber following that 
in which the riddles nave appeared. 
Mas. F. O. wiU be pleased to aeeept the Editor's belt 
thanks tot her friendly eontribntlons. They shall hare 
• an early plaee in our eolumns* 

Flobikbl.—- The Editor has pemsed the MS. you wen 
kind enough to forward, whish is declined. If you wiU 
forward your address the article shall be returned. Ae- 
eept our oest thanks for your fovonrs. 
Albbbto.— We have read the article you hwiwe been kind 
enough to send, which we regret being obliged to deeKne. 
Tir PANT.->We cannot make out the cause of your surprise, 
nor can we guess what it is you want vs to ex|dain. 
Most dramas have some plot, and that plot is not unlre- 
ouentiy taken from ** psfes** that are open to all who maj 
tnink it worth their whUe to peruse them. 
O. N.— What you have been kind enouch to copv {or \a 
has appeared reeentty in several of the cnenp puMkatiooi, 
and is declined with tlianks. 
Obobqb T. (New-road.}— Yon wOl find a copy of Lieot- 
Colonel William Beid's excellent work on ** The Law of 
Storms ** in the British Museum, and, as yoa are a naatieal 
man, you will no doubt be fuUy able to appreciate its 
gr^t merits. 
Casabianca*— :We have perused L^end II.« for winek ve 
feel obliged. We wiU endeavour to insert it in the eoone 
ofa few weeks. 
Mabtin.— Mr. William Fairen, the comedian, was a stage- 
manager before he underUx^ that ai^uons tttk at the 
Haymarket Theatre; he was the stageMnanagw of the 
Theatre Boyal Crow-street, in Dublin, oefore he made hii 
debut in London. We do not know tiie gentlemaB*! »9^ 
but should guess him to be about fifty-eight. To yoor 
other question, write t6 Mr. Fairen, u you think your 
qjoestion is not impertinent. 
F. 6. (Liverpool.)— Send wliat you have writtea; we will 

read it with care, and then yqu can have an answer. 
BoBKBT M.— Beclined; because not at all suited to our 

pMfes. 
A. Edwabds (Stage-street), vrill aUow us so thank him ior 
the interest he has taken in our Weekly Miscellany; wben 
our friends take to us so kindly, it makes our hboori 
light. Tou will have many opportunities, we hqpe> of 
being pleased with the future iuustrati9ns and rwaiki 
on various places in your favourite cqmity. We sunt, 
however, avoid (for the sake of nove|nr)givhi|iQutr»> 
HmoM of places that have recently appearecnnotla.dMiF 
periodicals, and trust that what we shdl be 'emMsd ts 
offer to our patrons will cmitinue to prove a cce pt ili ^ - 
T. B. L. (Manchester.)— We have alreadv given tbeatfeff 
in Mo. 15 to Mr. Qlenny*s enigma whicn appeareiln oar 
fourteenth number. It was answered thiovurhootliy ob[ 
kind correspondent Mr. Samuel Jones, we 1^;** '"'* 
space to give you the answer in foil, and think the ''^uos^ 
ing will assist you to discover the whole. The word « 
twenty-two letters is *« Califomian PlatystemoD"; tbc 
Boman emperors, Nero and Constantine ; the goddeswe. 
Ate and CoUina; the birds, crane and folcon; thewuta, 
tent and port. So now exert your ingenuity to And out 
the rest. , , 

Utopia, Lbo, and Koniiigimabkb have been reetivco, 
what they have been pleased to send will have an esny 
0»ce. 
A BooKWOBM.— We have answered the question vetyoReD, 
twenty-six numbers will form a volume. It is our inten- 
tion to publish an index and elegant tiUe-page for ^. 
half-yearly volumes. Have you seen the parts of T^ 
AND Bbadinos, six numbers in a neat wrapper, wttn • 
tiUe-page 7 Thanks for your contribution. 
YoLuNA (Glasgow.)— Many thanks for your Mendly iubi(| 
Look to our ** Notices to Correspondents" in No. )5, *» 
you will see we caught the gentleman tripi^* ^J'y. 
always thankful for a well-selected tale ; have no wiao w 
conceal the name of the real author, much less to twav 
' tute that of a mere copyist. l 

Correspondents must not expect answers to thdr eonnn 
nications under a fortnight. 
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SKETCHES OF THE CHINESE. 
Taa cities of Pekin, CtmUoL, and Nankin are, 
probably, better known by deacrijition, to the 
geneial reader, than Hang-tcheow, which the 
Chinese call " the Pataiiiae upon Euth." 

Eang-tcbeow is one of the riohest cities in the 
einpiie, in consequence of the excellence of its 
ntnaiion, the uumbei of its inhabitants, and the 
peat Gommeice in silk carried on b; its mei- 
ohanti. Like almost all the other cities in the 
province in which it is situate, Hang-tcheon is 
intersected by frequent caaaU of brackish water, 
npon which there are numerous boats, inhabited 
like those at Canton. The streels are adorned 
with arches and high lowers; whilst beautiful 



charm the sense* of eight and smell, enliTen and 
beautify the banks of it« riTer, 

This district may fitly be called the Land of 
Silk ; for within the city walls there are said to 
be nearly 70|000 workmen of it, and in the vil- 
lages round about, numberless otheri. Among 
other articles of manufacture, taffeta«, flowered 
and plain, are here produced, and esteemed the 
best in China. 

But one of the principal attractions of Hang- 
tcheow is the neighbouthood of the picturen^ue 
lake, near six miles in. circumference, called 
Si-hou. It is situated in the lap of a green 
valley ; and on ils banks grow clumpr of the 
orange, the citron, and the lemon tree. On all 
sides the green sward slopes into the waters, 
and is continued by a fringe of the lim-Aoa, or 
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BBcredlotuB (Ketui 
and yellow blossoms, whicli Bpi 
face, uiij liac and sink aa the ripples and wavGlets 
come and go, Bejond this, the lake ^orliles, 
and atretches forth like a sheet of molten glaasi 
painted here and there in the richest hues by 
shoftU of blue, silver, or golden fi-h, that follow 
the elegant pleasure- barges in which, clothed in 
lilk lW|h from the loom, the Chinese make theit 
way, tiiTough the interrals lelt in the long cause- 
ways, towards the green and flowery islands in 
the centre. Here, amidst temples and bowers 
and groves, with song and langhter, the Chinese 
pass their day, and, towards evening, Rtroll along 
the causeways and liKht bridges, or are wafted 
in their boats to the shore, enjoying the cool air 
&om the sea, and gazing at the pagodas, the 
vast monasteries of bonseej, the royed palaces, the 
villas, the lofty porticoes of which lift their fan* 
eiful forms above the trees. 

s of China generally abound 
y in the northern portion of 
d, every pond and river may 
ithem; gn(l immense quah- 
cBught, ^d. by means of ice 
ray in ge^ oualy-constmc led 
se arc enabled to keep their 
it weatier for a coneiderable 
lem in t^ way to different 

various mettoda ol catching 
A fleet of some hundredi 
of small boats may sometimes be seen, each con- 
taining two or three men, who scull and row up 
the rivers with the JOMtest rapidity. As soon 
as they reach a favoQijIgJg part of the stream. 



making a loud and splashing noise. The fish, 
being nighlened, dive immediately to the bottom 
amongst the mud, where they are felt by the feet 
of the Chinaman, and are soon taken by these 

But the most singular of all the methods of 
catching fish in China is that of training and 
employing a large species of cormorant for this 
purpose, generally clilled the fishing-cormorant. 
Mr, Fortune, in his " Wanderings in China," 

" These are certainly wonderful birds. I have 
frequently met with them on th6 canals and 
lakes in the interior ; and, had I not seen with 
mjr own eyes their extraordinary docility, I 
should have had gieat difficulty in bringing my 
mind to believe what has been said about them. 
The first time I saw them was on a canal a few 
miles from Ning-po. When the birda came in 
sight I immediately made my boatman take in 
one sail, and we remained stationaty for some 
time to observe their proceedings. There were 
two small boats, contaming one man and about 
ten or twelve birds in each. The birds were 



standing perched on tha sidci ol ttie little boat, 
and apparently had just arrived at the fiehing- 
erolind, ^n^ were about to commence operations. 
They werfe tiow ordered out of the boats by their 
masters, and bo well trained were they that they 
went on the Y*'^'' immediately, ai^attwgd ^e!"- 
aelves over the'canal,' and' began to fookfor fish. 
They have a beautiful sea-green eye, and, quick 
as it^iniiig, they see and dive upon iWellilEf 
tribe, which, once caught in the niaip-nDtdl^ 
bill of the bird, never by any posaibility can 
escape. The cormorant now rises to the surface 
with the fish in its bill, and the moment he is 
seen by the Chinaman he is called back to the 
boat. As docile as a dng, he swims after his 
master, and allows htmeelf to be pulled into the 
san-pan, where he disgorges his prey, and again 
resume^ his laboura. An4. Vfiat is more wnn- 
dctful still, if one of the corporants gets hold of 
a fish of large size,— so large jEat he would have 
softie ijifflcnity in taking it to the boat,— some of 
the pniets, seeing his dilemma, haa(en'ti>~ bis 
asaisiancf, and with fheit efforts uiiited^papjnre 
the anitnal and ban! (lim eg {o ttie tioaj.' ^jpe- 
times a })ird see'med to'get lazy or pfajfi^ Bn^ 
swam shout without attending to ms ^u^ineas ; 
pnd theii tlie (Jhinaman, with a long baml>DO,— 
w ■ " "" ■ 'l)£i«^— 



V etutifbl 

Bj . , , „, .Ibipeds , 

perched upon the side of a san^iati, looking in 
lull lie^th, with their brilfiant green eyes, and | 
glossj^ljik -blown plumage." ^ tha word of 
comm%n4 ftom their' loaste?, ftfay they fly from 
theBoalon to the water, "and commence their 
ddly'taak. 

[For the admirable engraving of the " Chinese 
Fishing Cormorants," which accompanies this 
article, we ere indebted to the kindness of Ur. 
LandellB, the able artist, whose works adorn that 
highly. fashionable and beautifully - iUngtrated 
periodical, QieLady's Ifetemiper.".} 



GOOD ADVICE, ANR W^ BMOJ-J. 

About ten years ago, 1 was awoke out of a deh- 
cious slumber, at five oVIoti 6ne fflorniltf & 
the early part of January, by the' rap-tiip-tip of 
" mine host " at the door of ray ch|ftpba, ftjh 
the intimation that it was time to arikc and dttsl 
for breakfast, in order to proceed by the 'first 
train to the large and important town of M— . 
It was with great reluctance that 'I obeyedllie 
summons ; for a warm bed was relider« more 
than oTdinatily comfortable by the wiarp fitsl 
which }iitd locked the earth in ili iixiii eftibrkw 



~'^r%*^Ww 'Sff^B^l. 'TTTHTr*'^** a* "• 
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during the nig^ SpBXVfU i $i Sonquer the 
strong inclination xe^j^^^ed to indulee in 

^#1 Af^ fti^pq^Ptot 79^069 qI t\i9 v^^^^j^^x^3 

Mi4 tkft^i^g tq ftft4 frg pf tt%e pp^t§t^— pr?- 
8«tert iHph % sq^i^ ojf ^^nfefeub. §n4 cp^fq^iftft ^ 

All^r >»pqft »roeiW94 m tlfk^t, l w^^ 
into the waiti^fclftpjaR, igJucb -»,«» a^fi?^ WPp- 
pi^ bj a^waf pejionf vh^ ww§ epioyi?^ tt© 
' "^tk ^ tt^mft fiTQ that t)WTO^ tii^ht 

^_ , ,,., fi^MttB^ lyitj^' th%|; slight TQa^Ag 

«»» SWW^g liOJIP.a^Wh i9 ^Q velpftflft^ to tb.q 

f^flMtet apftrff\Mi Mftwt fifty y^ftos qI ^gp, ^i* 

^<WJ?Srft IH X SHbAeqHeftUy aac^a^d) he^ 
J|o «»*:;7SK^e ^l^^ut thjifty ; tljiQ ()th§^ §igftte§ft. 

ctfiamtoica^ raj^M nfti ^1 Wtion j an,4 5 qt 
oftoft «kte|WW\e4 (-^h^^ PIQpftpt^d bj naei;^ 
mmx 9X tbft i]CRRl^. of Wnp»*eUP- feeli^ig I 

tftS (W^g pf tft^ Spprqw.. 4 dw W) ; a\id, aj^c 
8eT«*l ft^emp|S4 8Tjfi^^4ed in ^Tite^^ipg into con- 
\«Wfe)» mw^ ^e 4^ lady, ^0 ia^jna^Q^, i^^ 
%*P feart hmj ©»BP?ien9P4 a s^Yfirg Teyqrse 
of ^Mf^i ^Pd v^ l«P99fi*isg \9 ¥— j ^ the 
°lft« likW FI*c®. ^ Wrf 6§; IPn| iv^tablp. 

'.t Tifc^ CPlWfi^ 30H l^x? ac^ia^led ^8. a yeyy iudi: 
C10T18 one," said I ; for no place is so well q^^u- 
W^ ^^)^&.% V^m\ dormant %w1Mps, a^d 
W fertji iRtp afiUYft op.§ratipn his latent ei;i9.i«ie% 
^t9m %fefwJtip^ pf wind upon ]^d, t^e 
""l^, ^JftWPlfe ^Q ^facility % imp^qyem^flt, 
^ 8C«JWU8, ye^^iy^d fepn^ liis mt^xoojj^^ 

^_ w^^Tiw^ 9P. 9i«9t ^»i9. %weiAp» ift ftye^y 
mftrngit of Kjdip^i^^g?,--^ pPiV^iPft tqgetl^ex 
w.tp?el a iftwt 9»w,wd w t^e path thftt \pa^9 tp, 

<^P9stteiv /K ypw v>9a '^ proftt fe tl^e ad- 
mfe^gsi v¥im ft r^idp^c? ij?x V^— ^^ aft>r4 
toj» ta^ ^^ft tW v«ar thft ^ ^eye and yeUp.^ 
«» ' <tf agft i^ppn tibi^F P350W, tliey will i;ejoiQ^ 
f thfj pfipjwreuQe o| ^^ iQi8fQ^\Vn§ft they no'^ 
Jft^t «o ^eply. 5i%t tl^ew r.9n%f i»\)P? thfiX they 

^W ^"^ tp dQP©!^4 ip>ftn tfeeik o.TO p;?;pi^tion^ 

^|; Wd Wt. iJftJjiQff eio^^ b§ feepted in % 
M» fiPVae, mi tfe^ Cpnc^nst clfty^^i;5P.d br 

^Mcfo i?i>"««R^ff««* «^ ^flr%-» ^py ym 

^ mmi^\^ ^gw4ed m 4iie seaipjp. ^e*^ 
^m Ptinrip^ imik W^'g^^ded nfi^y of our. 
JAm^j m^c^wv^ t^. pw»ei3^ce,-rh^Te apqnir^d 
»W ^^ estew p^ iK^i^* fem^-cQ.mityy«iei\, aj;i4 

%r^I^ 9jf tfcew Vxette^R ^tt aO the nation^ o( 

tjft^h v^ idii.pfe t^fi n^e ctf a Britwfe mer- 

2gW ^W ^jn* ^ ntt^r §tiai}ger,T-ppjh?^ 
fm PW- % few CQppe«t W l^ift PPP^et, or, at aU 
^|^^» % |«^. t»flf»,— l^^j tfeToug^ thp n^ediuijDt 
^J^ Wreupitting dilig^^c^t a^td perseyerance, 
T^^ a man of iinportauc,^ and veaiti, hel4 
{w ^Ugiyiest o^es therein, * and nltiiuately taken 
Wl^^tin thie «?nate oi this, illustrious empire." 
V l"Qur ]:en^M:k9 aje quite, correct,'* said the 
^msx hyqtbpj; *.* bnt X think they are cal^n- 
^jm tp X!^^ feppea vt^icjh cannot be i;e,a^zed^ 

^ ftt^ pf tlxings is quit§ diS^rent now. to vhai 
'^^te^or.ftfecygftnj ftgo; tl^w, piueatipn 



yM p;ii|idpally Cionfiiied tq the vealthitf claaMi* 

i-leaming, a ptciyilege enjoyed bnt by tbt-'ii-- 

yqnred le^,— and a man wq po«aesaed btit as 

ninch knowledge as the least educated of oui 

yillage achoolmastera had a grand cmpoxtunity 

of signalizing himsell in the battle of life. !Ru^ 

i^ayr that the annbeams of kno-vledge hay^ dis^ 

)eU^d the miate of ignoranoe f^ojn our land, aqd 

)Qnced theiy flood of light into the cottage oC thft, 

)ea%ant as veil at intq th@ mansion ol me i^» 

;he hwnbler classes every year focnish hunoreda 

pf men of sterling ability ; and, as the numbeT 

pf cpnipfttitozs ntust neoeasa^ily be gte^ter» the 

pl^anpei of indiYidual success are muw fewec'* 

**J^ni you do not take into conisideration t^«i 
pzqgress we have made in every othet fespept* 
Think of the wide extension of commerce, thftiin-. 
p^qyements in the arts, the discoveries in science, 
and the qperation of many oth^r similar causes 
vrixif^ bear directly upon thi§ question; and ^en 
say lyhether the diO^culties with which you nave 
to contend are greater than those t^at existed at 
the period to which you refer ? If the commodity 
i^n^o^e plentiful, the demand ^ ereatei:; the^- 
fqice it only amounts tp the same thing.'' 

*,[l^vLt it is only seasonable to siqiq^nQa^ tbaW 
i^hpn there is sp mnch talent in the miudtet ^t. 
mi^t* generally speaking, t)e of a lugher ordv ; 
cpQseqnently, unless an individual pc^ess pactn 
o| no 9ommon merit he cannot attain to a. inpd; 
r^QC degree of eminence in his profession.' - 

**I do not think thiat the gt/^t^tUy is a criterion 
by which to judge pf the qtuUity ; nor that, unless, 
a man is endowed with brUUant talents, he can-, 
not raise himael^ above mediocrit^r in his calling, 
'Vy'ft often see men of ordinary awUty ocoupy^fi^ 
an elevated position in society, which they hav«i 
secnred hy tlxeir own exertions ; and for that we. 
could not account by your method of reasoning. 
But this is the secret i—Xhese men have culti- 
yi^ted the habit of perseverance; they com-, 
menced life with the fixed resolution to overcom^ 
aU obstacles to their progress, andtwiedinttcgoK^T 
d^fic^ tpiih thai resolution; and by tlpiat means thex 
Qccqwplished their object They knew th^wouWl. 
h^iye to contend with many and great dimpulties^ 
ao^, when an impediment presented itselt thej^ 
^t once took active measures to remove it, a^ 
fiafi^tk/ cotfiinued their kiours until t/tey had don^ 
sfi. If a man makes a Arm resolution tq becomo. 
^ nias.ter of his craft, — be it what it may,--au4 
^ constant and unremitting e&)rts are ^dir 
ciouslv dkected to that end, he is certain tq sue-, 
ceed. 

", 1^ must conlieas that your dbseryationa axe 
correct; but, if we look into the histoo- of any 
of iPoxtune's favou^tea, we generally And thftt 
some providential circnmstance has. operated In 
their &T0ur : some unknown Idendninexpectedly 
appeared* unassisted by. which, or by whoou they 
must for ever have re^nained in obscurity.' 

'* It is so ; but who knows what Providence 
has in store &r hin^^ Xheir conduct was such 
that I may reverently say they were entitled to 
the care Ot the great overruling Providence ; and 
their character calculated to. excite feelinga'^ of 
esteem and admiration in the breasts of their 
fellow-men. Do not forget that good condqct is 
but laying up a reward for a future period."- 

*.* I shall ever keep your variable remarks in 
memory, and, so soon as X have an opporti^ty , 
proceed to put them into practice. Bull nndcol- 

V 2 
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stand it is a difficult matter for a stranger 
obtain a respectable situation in K» } " 

" It is to procure one anywhere, unless you 
hare some influential friend to assist you, or 
possess a thorough knowledge of ^our business. 
What kind of a situation do you wish to take ? ** 

'* I was to have been articled to an attorney, 
had circumstances permitted ; but now that can- 
not be done. However, as I have always expe* 
rienced a wish to be a legal practitioner, I should 
prefer a seat at the desk of a lawyer to any other 
situation." 

** Well, although you are an entire stranger to 
me, I feel somewhat interested in your welfare ; 
and, if you will call upon me at the Adelphi 
Hotel, at four o'clock this afternoon, I wUl en- 
deaTOur to see a legal friend of mine in M — , in 
the meantime, who, if he be in want of a clerk 
and thinks you possess the requisite qualifica- 
tions, will, I am sure, engage you. By the way, 
I had almost forgotten to inquire your name } ** 

•* It is George Dewick, sir.** 

• • • • • 

A few months ago, I had occasion to go down 
to M — again ; and, as I had not been there since 
the occurrence of the circumstances above related, 
I experienced a feeling nearly allied to anxiety, 
to ascertain whether the resolution 'Ho be some- 
body," which I thought I distinguished in the 
countenance of George before we parted, had 
been steadily adhered to by him. Accordingly 
I proceeded direct to the office of my friend Mr. 
Legality, agitated by conflicting emotions of hope 
and fear ; xor I weU know tVint many a youth of 
great promise has found the temptations of a 
town too powerful to be resisted. The smiling 
countenance of my friend, however, completely 
reassured me ; and I inquired with great con- 
fidence, *' Is Dewick with you stills" 

" Yes," answered my friend, ** and I have fre- 
quently congratulated myself on the possession 
of so valuable an assistant. He has ever been 
punctual in his attendance at the office, diligent 
in the discharge of his duties, and kind and 
respectful in his behaviour, idways seeming to 
take a pleasure in promoting my interests to the 
utmost of his ability. His conduct out of the 
office was equally exemplary. He never indulged 
in the frivolous and enervating, though perhaps 
innocent, gaieties so common to young men. 
Folly in vain endeavoured to entice him; and 
Vice, with all the potency of her deceitfid charms, 
failed to allure him. Armed with an imwavering 
determination to be a solicitor, all his efibrts were 
directed to i^e attainment of that object, — and he 
htu succeeded. After he had been with me about 
three years, I articled him ; and, with feelings 
of pride and admiration, I say that one of the 
cleverest and most profound lawyers in M — is 
George Dewick. On his admission I took him 
into partnership with me; and he is now as 
happy as £3000 a year can make him." 

In conversing with George afterwards, he ob- 
served, in reference to himself: — *' Truly has it 
been said, * Labour conquers all things.' " 

Dear reader, there is considerably more fact 
than fiction in the foregoing simple narrative ; 
and, ere this, thou wilt doubtless have discovered 
my object in writing it. Take the hint intended 
to be conveyed; and when the syren Sloth, 
Folly, or Vice lays siege to thy heart, remember 
George Dewick. 



THE BntTHPLACS. 

BT ▲. D. 

Thbbb is a mingled feeling of rapture and awe 
in revisiting the spot of one's birth, partieuUriy 
if Time shall have swept his scythe with unre- 
lenting fleetness over tne scenes of our youthfbl 
and innocent festivitv, — when it is bereft of 
countless early associations, and the mind ii 
obliged to create those scenes, and recal the 
images that were connected each hour with 
helpless infancy or buoyant hilarity. 

Never but oncci in my almost cloeini pil- 
grimage through this *' vale of tears," did I visit 
the cottage in which I drew my earliest breath ; 
I was then in what is termed ** a good middle 
age." Those prospects which at the commence* 
ment of my career had displayed themselves with 
tempting brilliancy had subsided altogether, or 
were now enrobed with a calm and tranquil tint ; 
and I had long since ceased to think that the 
autunm leaves (which all deckred possessed t 
yellowish faded hue) were sreen, blooming, and 
splendid. The hours for foreseeing that cir- 
cumstances would and mutt occur precisely ae I 
wished them were for ever past, and it was not 
in the power of any cabalistic lore to restore them; 
no sophistry could conjure back agun the wann 
and fervid imaginations that I so sedulously 1 
nursed ; nor could an^r magic once more present . 
me with a day-dream similar to one of those ex- | 
cursive flights, my heated fancy so long indulged 
I had, indeed, arrived at that age when | 



m. 



thought does, and ought to, predonoinate over 
speculative conjecture and half-veiled proba- 
bilities. 

The tenants of the cottage were changed; the 
owners of it, when I was its inmate, had sunk to 
the grave ; and all that was remembered of ^em 
was, that they slept together ui the neighbouring 
diurchyard. I asked leave to walk over the 
dwelling, and, backing my request with a com- 
pliment in silver, they consented, and I entered 
the room in which I first hailed the light. '*Here, 
then (thought I), was the commencement of my 
earthly career, and it will terminate where the 
former tenants of this dwelling now slumber in 
the tomb." I gazed on the tree I had so often 
climbed, the brook I had so often crossed, and 
the oak beneath whose foliaffe I had listened 
to the summer birds. I beheld a tree in full ver- 
dxae, and remembering, by some schoolboy gim- 
bol, the spot on which it stood, frnded it sprang 
from a sapling of my own planting. The thought 
spoke volumes to my heart ; memory retraced my 
life's path; boyhood, manhood, passed raindly 
before me ; an involuntary sigh escaped me. Since 
I had left this spot I had not lived unhappily, yet 
I fdt a pang altogether indescribable. I en- 
deavoured to account for the poignancy of the mi- 
nute, but couldnot. Hadlaughttorerooachmy- 
self with? No. DidI, by my conduct, blast hopes 
that a fond parent perchance cherished heier 
No. I strove to be my own accuser, but could 
not. At length I solaced myself with the 
suggestion that many had felt this feeling in 
simuar situations. I looked around me, and 
almost wished I had my life's path to tread again. 
" I would not (thought I) nave left verdant 
fields for crowded cities, or preferred the tumult 
of a metropolis to the holy stillness of this seques- 
tered vale. I would not have embarked my 
hopes and wealth in one delusive soheme, or 
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wasted ileeplest nights in creating others. I 
▼onld not have married." Thus far had I pro- 
ceeded in my reverie, when a shrill voice cried, 
" Father ! " I recognised the tone ; it was my 
infant daughter's. I caught her in my arms as 
she came boimding towards me with a newly, 
gathered rose ; herjeyes met mine, and as I parted 
Uie auburn tresses that clustered on her forehead, 
and pressed her to my bosom, my day-dreams 
yaoisned for ever. 



THE ROYAL KISS. 

EAFENING were 
the cries of ** Vivd la 
Reina ! Vivd nuestra 
bienquista Reina ! ' * 
shouted the crowd 
which precipitated 
themselves on either 
side of Queen Juanna's 
path, as she took her 
departure from the 
ancient church of 
TordesiUas. Before 
the commencement of 
ihefStea, about which 
so much expectation 
had been raised, the pious Princess had been 
desirous to attend, with regal pomp, at the 
solemn office which was celebrated every year 
on the 15th of August, in honour of the virgin ; 
in?oking whose powerful aid, Felagius and his 
warriors had gained so many victories in the 
olden time. 

Unnumbered vivas arose from the midst of that 
crowd, scattered through the meadows which 
extended along the banks of the Douro, and 
more thickly slul around the enclosure where the 
boll-fight and the warlike sports were destined 
to take place. The Queen, mounted on a white 
palfrey, nassed the drawbridge of St. Mary's 
Gate, ana advanced, accompanied by her ladies 
of honour, and escorted bv a brilliant cortege of 
cavaUers, gallantly habited. Her progress was 
tlow across the plain ; for at every step it was 
arrested by hundreds of the people, eagerly 
Bnatchiog the opportunity of gazing once more 
upon their beloved sovereign, whom they had 
not beheld before for so long a period. It was a 
curious spectacle to see all those fioe Castilians 
wave their scarlet scarfs, fling their sombreros in 
the air, and, in the enthusiasm of their love for 
one of the most popular of female sovereigns, call 
upon all the saints in heaven, and even on the 
Sing of Heaven himself, to shower down tenfold 
blessings on her head. 

In the early part of the sixteenth century, the 
era at which our tale is laid, the annals of Castile 
and Arragon abound with chivalrous and patriotic 
deeds, and sparkle with the most brilliant asso- 
cjstions. This was the age in which the founda- 
tions were laid for the independent rights and 
franchises of the great European families. Mighty 
stents and heroic minds sprang up in every 
quarter; and neither were patriotic sentiments 
nor stem political struggles wanting to stir up 
uie generous impulses in the bosom of Spain. 
A disputed succession, involving constitutional 
questions, was then, as now, the cheval de bataille, 
and Juanna was ^e chosen sovereign of the 
P«opl0»i hearts. 



** Lopez/' said a stout young soldier to one of 
lighter and more graceful appearance, as the 
Queen passed them at the distance of a few yards, 
*' see with what grace she salutes us all. And 
look, now she converses with our captain— and 
a gallant commander he is — that same Don Juan 
de Padilla." 

" Eh, Lopez ! *' said a passer-by, ** always 
chatting with the first person whose button you 
can lay hold of. If you delay thus, man, you 
will not find a single place vacant.'' 

**Quedito! guedito!** shouted another; "the 
barriers of the circle are no loneer open." 

All now pressed forward wiui eagerness ; and 
the point to which they unanimously ambitioned 
proximity was the place where the Queen had 
drawn up with her cortige. Guards were there 
placed at regular intervals, to keep the circle, 
and prevent the eager crowd from interfering 
with the movements of the dancers. The gitanos, 
especially, required ** ample room and verge 
enough;" for, in their marvellously agile 
boundings, they presently exceeded the limits 
of the enclosure. Their movements, slow and 
measured at first, became animated by degrees, 
as the sound of the pandero grew louder and 
louder, until, at last, they moved with the 
rapidity of the wind. Arms, head, body, all 
participated in the dance, and contributed, by 
the most nicely combined and varied evolutions, 
to the grace and harmonv of the figure which 
they executed. But, all of a sudden, there was 
borne upon the breeze that sound so dear to 
Castilian ears, the sharp and measured sound of 
the enticing castanet. Vainly, now, the gipsies 
strike with violence their Basque tambourines, 
and bound with increased agility upon the 
springy turf. Let them compound with fate, 
and retire at once. The enchantine air of the 
seguidiUa has taken possession of the entire 
assembly, and the national dance is triumphant. 

Boom ! Room for Marquette, the prettiest of 
dancers, the most charming of coquettes ! How 
proud she looks, with her scarlet streamer and 
her bodice of black velvet, all garnished with 
Cordova lace— the present of the Queen herself— 
graciously given her when she was last sent for 
to the Alcazar ; for one of the amusements of the 
Princess in her misfortune was to witness the 
performance of those charming Spanish dances, 
where expressive attitudes and languor combined 
accord so well with the tender emotions of the 
soul. 

The young Catalonian advanced towards 
Juanna and her court, and, having saluted the 
Queen with a smile, which permitted the sly 
witch to display, in all their lustre, the two rows 
of pearls which adorned her fresh and rosy 
mouth, she slowly traversed the enclosed space 
with a step at once light and noble; treading 
now on tiptoe, and now unfolding all the graces 
of her figure with mingled pride and pleasure. 
Well the coquettish maiden knew her metier, in 
making this preliminary turn of the circle, before 
commencing the dance. She was first of all 
determined to gain the suflrages of the crowd. 
But with her confident gait — in which vigour 
and firmness by no means excluded gpace — her 
seductive glances seemed less to solicit, than to 
command as a sovereign, the applause of the 
assembly. 

What shouts of delight at her approach! 
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There she comes— there ! kthooa Mart 
should be made of marble, Uke the Stat 
bleased faints iii, the cathedtnl, to co 
witho&t emotion that graceful form, as 
the reeds of the Bouro ; that Hntst ■ 
anklei, *ith to tnuch of the exquis 






10 gracefully 
su within, that 
ivith silver. 

Happy Loren'zo ! Howlongyouateinoomine! 
how long 111 changinj your heavy fout-ijeat tor 

Sose fide shoes with the bows of ecarletribbno, 
h, ha I the crowd opens: it is he! Lorenzo! 
How admirably his short jacket and lower gar- 
inent of flue brown cloth define his elegant figure ! 
With two graceful incliuations he salutes the 
Queen and the assembly. What prodigioua 
power of muscle ! There he is already by the 
side of the fair Muiquetta. He rattles the cas- 
tanets. At that irresiBtible appeal, the girl trips 
the Sierra 
ar and the 
andango. 

anishcha- 
ed steps ; 
)y degree's 

proaching 
, advances 

Ldmiration 
nob anting 
enlly the 
mcer ap- 



I attempts 
. defy, the 

■ him with 
fascinated 

■ Happy 
cape you ! 
1 the vic- 
te, irhen, 
clasps her 

Jesired. 
clapping 



iste'i the 
nnO'tinced 



i crowd Inetantaneously i 



seckire plao^a u-ound tlie^li^is. 'fh£ QneiU;^ 
mounting her hacfcnoy, directed Her cq"*"^" "■" 
in this direction ; but Ueicortiga was di_ 
in extent. Don Jiiah de Padilla, with nu^i^bla 
Other gentlomcii, had preTiouBly 1^ aei '^. 
Tbej u? gdne to array thetnselves id H%dit; 
for the Queen, inijatien^ to wither- ■'-- ->-'-'<l^-a. 
ajiott, has countermanded the b-,- ..3 — , — ^- 
great regret ot the multitude, which withtM^ 
with sorrow the departure of the prodd laur&H', 
that popular demi-god, escorted by his sii 
picadors with their s^all led flags. 

The point of attraction for the entire aasembly 
was the ilrada, where the Queen was eeaied is 
the midst of a brilliaiit assemblage ot ladirs. At 
her right hand, Maria of Castile, otservable for 
beduty amongst a thousand, seemed like Che pure 
white flower that proudly balarices her pearl)' 
coronal in the midst of her humbler companions 
of the mead. With what lustre .did her black 
eyes shine ! jjet with how much of feric: 
descension mingling with their brillfaliey, paling 
the fire of the diamonds in the rich eliiater of pre- 
;onfined, at her hoiori), the long 
veil which covered without hiding her gl' 
flowing ringlets ! Woe to the.lmprudi 
"ir who seeks that high-botn dabisel'e gUnce 
Ithout gaining her ' "' " ' ' '' '' 

) longer hersf And „— . 

assesses the treasure would Undergo a thouiisd 
deaths rather than yield up th^t precic 
3 eagerly coveted by the ardent youth 1 
To the first buzz ofpopiilar delight a u 
Hence succeeded. Every eye is noW fl 
the lists, where the knight of honour a 
tourney enters, followed by the jiiflgW. SocBrdiiig 
to the accustomed laws and regilatlblisbreBJ^Ma 
by tiie good R&i^ of Anjou, King of ftmialein, I 
and practised at that epoch throughoiit (?liris- 
■ ' the knight of honoiit ifl arihed wji- 

le wearB hifl helmetS arid hishorse, 
. osa housings his arms are ftcJUy em- 
blazoned, is ready to tjli in caie of 'neei. Sitt- 
pended from the saddle are his mace aiid ll^il,; 
and in his hand he holds the lance, to .^^iftl ^ 
attached the kerchief that pMtecfc ipe Jif- 
quiahed. In this order h% adviWCfs Ibwhtoa ffls 
gallery where the Queen is seated l^tth lin 
ladies. There the four judged reihove tji'e b^t 
from his head, and haiid it to Uie,kift^-kt-bn^ 
who courteously lays it at the foot or the h ' " 

The escutcheon of the knight of hdnb^ 4w 
placed upon the head of a trilncated Ipiice; ^bg|" 
the height of.a man, near the roy^,gUlet' 
judges mounted to the seats l*serve3 Ic 
aad the knight of honour remttid^doti fy 
between the dord^ which ^clrcl^ tL~ 
awaiting the Arrival of the Mith^ i^hd ^ 
figure in the tbiirney. ,. Ip fitre* 5U1B 
ushered iii by the sbuna iJf trifmjj^ 
preceded by their iespecliVe OmL 

Itfrtet^ fehicH b]M» - ,^n; 

J, et the coinmaifd ^^U w^ \t 

knights, who followed !n theit tr^ih, iomi 

EraUoing chargers, whose. captelaOra -i 
laioned and barded with irofi, ■ 
According to the usage, JtRHh st (hSiw 
ivas hevfer departea friinl lil Sofflt, of tt'fll' 
iiBbh all h^A (ScciK;^ aJ' "' '—" "^^ 
Btn^^llf« '<^ th6 ChifsMi^ 1^ 
knights of one of the troops, t 
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^^^ „^ .of 8, wore, tiiTDahs plated^ith polished 

steej 01 the most brilliant lustre. From the rich 
«|iawl which encircled , their waist hun^ the 
j^pLt scimitar, instead of the long cross -hilted 
sword which they usually wore, upon the red 
i)aimer of the chief, in li^u of the reprobate cres- 
cent^ ^floated ,^ Jighl.. azure sc^rf, of which ihe! 
kni^t bahnefel alone I^i^ew the value aiid ihe! 
mystic origin. The other iroop preserved its 
national character.. The jtjii^ht-s , who formed 
it wore the poii^tjed helmet with the bright plume, 
an^i op^ the jbanner of the cnief, emblazoned with 
th^ uniteli^.armsjof Castile and A^ragon, floated 
a wnite sc^f, wtich the banneret equally prized. 
C2b oe coiwtuded in our next.^ 



tkfe BONG OF THE GALLONS!' 

(lines i)kotPED BY ciLCRAFr.) 

Huj^rah! h9rra,h! from the rabble rout, 
, I^ tl^^ir n^upkiiaunts,^far away ' 




^liief, 



iHaltrfifefeay; 
tfii^febb wni sei; v^ith i ^ti-an^e delifeht, 
lrell6ii^.br§iUre£ft'e/ 
'Tfo I sh^U dance first in that dance of de&ih, 
. My music the.scrfew and haidmer ; . 
With A drot) and a jetk I % do my work 
In that orbwd-exciting drama ! 

TK^ #iU Mnfe their wkjr; Ukft iJii-dS of prfey, 

' AJt icet^t of the couiin^ bloo^l ; 

Will regard; me with glee, as the devotee 

Did^of old, the blessed ^6od ! 
Hurrah ! X will yield ^e dfunty cprse, 
, That shall Jsa^t thaX c^rr^oa crew^ 
A»d harden, ineiy hearts to plav their parts, 
Which, else they never mignt do ! 
lii th^t dance o\ deatn I snail move the ci 

My music the screw 4nd hammer ; 
With a .droj) ind a jeirk I '11 do my work 
In thai: mortal melodrama ! 

Ti8jaW;that will give the holiday, 

Whilst justice supplies the actor ; 
Tiifi scafibld's a stage, where, in every age. 

His been shown the malefactor, 
'mil gUit society's black revenge, 
> A&d feed the demon that still 
The offender has doonied to hang as a sign, 
Si^^f^estmg thoughts of t7// 
Hurrah ! how I '11 dance in that dance of death, 

My music the screw and hammer ; 
With a 4rop and a jerk I '11 do my work 
In taat deep domestic drama ! 

They'll bring n^ out from my hiding-place, 
. T jiat the show may be complete » . , . 
How my form will be praised, as each limb is raised, 

What a wild and stirring treat ! 
The. cut-throat aiid thief will hail me their chief 
f Of l|ietr goodly company, 
Ail jom the while, with a ghastly smile, 
Hfirah! for the gallows-tree ! 
t'kdiuice the chief iti that dance of death, 
'My music the screw and hammer ; 
With a drop and a jerk I '11 do my work 
In that favourite melodrama ! 

I ftib^ ttifeVe are Soihe that will start at my name ; 

Bdt aWaJr trlth their idle stricture ! 
" What's m a name ? " I am but the^amc — 

^Tb the >udge that gives the picture ! 
A-^^le-length portrait, ^ter Ufe, 
JfWh for ages, undisputed, ^ 

naiLjb^cn^dee^ed yexj nne, when the subject, m line, 

Taey haVe properly executed ! 



Hurrah! then I '11 dance in that dance of death. 
My music the screw and hammer ; 

With a drop and a jerk I '11 do my work 
In that very popular drama ! 

How my valet will stand, with nimble hand, 

Thp last cravat to tie ; 
There'll be jests and jeers, when he first appears^ 

In thit breathless tragedy ! 
The hardened screecH, tlie reckless laugh. 

The giroan, the oath, the scoff — 
How meet for the ea^s of a dying man. 
As they turn the poor wretch off! 
'Tit a very fine dance that dance of death, 
, Fine music the screw and hammer ; 
A drop and a jerk, and hurrah for the work, 
Kark ! hark ! to the maddening clamour ! 

As they bridg him out, so faint and pale, 

The hero of the crowd, 
How his cheeks will flush when the shout and hail 

Uprises long and loud ! 
Each last fond thought of pardoning Heaven 
. At the countless jgajte will flee ; 
Wrecked every consolation.given 
In the storm of that human s^a ! 
HurraJ} ! How I '11 dance in .tnat dance of death, 
, My miisic the.s^irew and hammer ; . 
With a drop and a jerk I'll do my wotk 
In Ihit hiiich-a^plauded dr^ma ! 

'Tis thus that the suffei^r will die ; 

But how different 't^^ould be 
Did he yield to death his parting breath 

In aj solemn company ! ^ 
Wijthin the .walls» all sijlent fe'rpug^t. 

With qalm ancl hppimj: mind '; 
Nought id disturb tlie d^ing thought ; 
But ndknljr and resigned ! 
'T would be flo moi-e tHfe dancd of ddath, 

To the sound of ihe ^creW knd hammei* \ 
Though a drop and a jerk Wduld do th^if \ir»ft 
In &at sad and soleum dr^a I 

the sunerer would see but serious men. 

Fraught with life's sympathies. 
With soothing words upon their tongues. 

And pity in their eyes. 
BrutaUty might lose its jeer. 

The mob might lose their show; 
But the tale of penitence sincere 
A lesson would bestow ! 
But no, there must still be the dance of death, 

To the sound of the. screw and hammer ; 
StUl a drop and a jerk must do their work 
In that very favourite drama ! 

And would you the force of example know ? 

What moral that scene vfill grant ? 
A pocket they'd pick, ere a handkerchief 

At that tragedy they 'd want. 
'Twere better to try the silent plan; 

Better work, transport, and flog, 
For the worst thing the law can do with a man 
is to hang him like a dog ! 
Hurrah ! I shall still dance the dance of death, 

My music the screw and hammer ^ 
With a droj^ and a jerk still do my veork, 

And close the last act of the dratna ! 

a. 



All that a. Woman has appertains ifp her 
Husband.— Among the other things appertaining 
to a woman, are sometimes debts ana liabilities 
which her husband takes whether he virill or no ; 
but, when the wife pays the debt oi natiire, the 
other debts are discharged as far a^ the^htosband 
is concerned, who thus bbtainis a xelsase In a 
double sense. 
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RAILWAY EXCURSIONS FOR THE 
PEOPLE. 

UAMBLB V. — HAMPTON-COUET,— (C0n<»nt*erf.) 

It is not to be expected that the layish display 
of works of art at Hampton should often meet 
with due appreciation by their holiday inspectors. 
The state-beds of the royal personages, the portrait 
of Hudson the dwarf, the eighth Henry's jester, 
the model of the palace of the Nabob Nazin, the 
garden maze, or even the mean fountains, may 
attract generally far more than Titian's * Venus* 
or Raffaelle's Cartoons. Nevertheless, it is im- 
possible to calculate too highly the privilege of 
free admission to valuable collections of pictures 
and statues. We hold that the forms of beauty 
impart harmony to the mind that contemplates 
them. Imitation is one of the strongest instincts 
of our nature ; from imitation arises emulation, 
from emulation excellence. In the wide field 
thrown open to a great nation, influences shall 
be found to change or ameliorate its manners 
and habits; and, out of the myriads admitted 
within the penetralia of art, a class shall arise 
in whom the inherent talents have been, in this 
manner, cultivated into surpassing genius. On 
U8 of the north may dawn an age as memorable 
to posterity as erstwhile in Italy the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, and thesons and daughters 
of cobblers and dustmen shine forth in their works 
as immortally as Rubens and Rembrandt, Raffaelle 
and Michael An^elo. Let us roughly illustrate 
our meaning. Here is a mechanic or working 
man, of any description, residing at Moulsey or 
the Wick. It is Sunday, and his numerous 
progeny are attired in clean linen and counte- 
nances. The afternoon is before him, and he 
has more than Hobson's choice of pastimes. He 
rejects the tap of the Red Lion ; he eschews his 
acquaintances of the turnip-field and cabbage- 
garden ; he prefers wandering among the deco- 
rated galleries and under the storied ceilings of 
Wolsey's demesne. There shall you see him in 
smock-frock and knee-breeches, his wife at his 
side, also a troop of little ones, or big ones, as 
the case may be. Perhaps his gain is a negative 
one, his mind a blank. He sees ** no end" to 
the grms in the Guard-chamber; a power o' 
rooms and no one to live in 'em; a sight of 
pictures, surely, and mighty grand folk, he dar'd 
to say, and curiosities as plentiful as at a fair ; 
all for them as is bom with a silver spoon at the 
mouth. But the ecstasies of his children are un- 
deniable. Frequent visits produce their results. 
One sturdy little rascal is for ever modelling 
houses in clay; another constantly cribbing 
chalk, slate, and pencil, employing them in rude 
representations of his favourite picture ; a third, a 
girl, shall meditate on the perfection of tapestry- 
work till she aspires to be an adroit needlewoman. 
Say that one becomes but a stonemason's labourer, 
another but a housepainter, the last but a Berlin 
worker — the public shall find these artisans do 
their work better, with more mind and better 
taste, than they on whom such unconscious 
culture has not been bestowed. 

To return from our digression to the Guard- 
chamber, entered from the King's grand stair- 
case, we enter a room of magnificent proportions, 
being sixty feet long, about forty wide, and thirty 
high. It contains arms for a thousand men, 
and halber tt for the Yeomen of the Guard . The 



arms are dimosed in various forms, and were 
done so, originally, by a man of the name of 
Harris, who was a common gunner, and was 
allowed a pension from the Crown for his 
arrangement of these arms, and of those in the 
little armoury in the Tower of London. It is 
beautifullydecorated, like the armoury of a man- 
of-war. Here are halberts, muskets, swords, 
drums and pistols, daggers, bandeliers, corslets, 
frontlets, shields, and what not, disposed with a 
regard to symmetry that shall eminently strike 
the precisian and lover of order. As the eye 
descends from these upper panels it rests upon 
"eight military subjects" by Rugendas; and a 
battle-piece, the subject the great contest between 
the Emperor of the West, Constantine the Great, 
and Maxentius, by that great earlv painter, 
Giulio Romano ; but it has suffered from time. 
There are the portraits of admirals of Queen 
Anne's time, all by the Dutch Bockman: the 
most eminent are the formidable Benbow ; the 
ill-fated Beaumont (who was lost with the whole 
of his crew, excepting a single man, in a tempest 
which forced his ship on the Goodwin Sands), the 
learned Jennings, and the enterprising Wilkei. 
The gem of the room, to our thought, is Canaletti's 
picture over the fireplace of * The Ruins of the 
Colosseum.' Time cannot be misspent over this 
subject. Its first aspect gives breadth to the 
mind. In living architecture <*we ne'er shall 
look upon the like again" of this the most 
wondrous ruin of ancient Rome ; the ideas of 
magnitude, beauty, and human aspiring are 
generated by even this small portion of a 
stupendous whole. *• What must it have been?" 
we say, as we pass onwards. The facsimile of 
the porter of Queen Elizabeth is a favourite 
subject of contemplation in this room. As it is 
not our intention to describe the beauties of all 
the apartments in this interesting palece, we will 
take our reader at once to King William III.'s 
bedroom, in which is Queen Charlotte's state- 
bed, worked by the orphan daughters of clergy- 
men for Queen Charlotte, whose charities were 
much more extensive than is generally known. 
The ceiling of this apartment was painted by 
Verrio. The clock in this room goes twelve 
months without winding up, and was made by 
the celebrated Daniel Quare. The portraits 
are those of the beauties of the Court of Charles 

n.:— 

* Anne, Duchess of York,' Sir Peter Lelv. 
She was the wife of James II., and daughter of 
Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. * Lady 
Byron,' *Lady Whitmore,' 'Princess Mary,' 
and * Queen Catherine,' by the same artist ; and 
* Mrs. Knot,' by Simon Verelst. 

* Duchess of Portsmouth,' Henry Gascar. He 
^as patronized by her, and in consequence was 
much encouraged. His style was said to be 
tawdry, perhaps the fault of the age in which he 
painted. Evelyn says of the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth that she had a childish, simple, and baby 
face. She must, however, have been very beau- 
tiful ; for Voltaire, who saw her when she was 
seventy, describes her as still being surprisingly 
handsome. She was of a noble family in Prance, 
and came to this country as maid of h(mour to 
Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, sister of Charles 
the Second, who was afterwards poisoned in so 
horrible a manner at Paris. Mile, de Ouerouaille 
became the mistress of Charles H., and had a 
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■on by him, vho wu created Bake of mohmond 
and Earl of Marcli. 

' DucheBs of Richmond,' Sir Peter Lely, She 
was poBseasad of exceeding beaut;, but at ihe 
same time wai shallow, frivoloua, and cold in het 
tempei. Sho appears to have monied the Duke 
of Richmond lo got lid of the impoitunitiea of 
Charles II. Her character, howevCT, did not 
escape ceiuuie, although it is but fait to add thai, 
coquette as she was, Mstory afforda no cobGrmo- 
tion ofhsr want of virtue. 

' Nell Qwynne,' r 

is aoffideatlf well t 

her that she wa 

hearted, and exti i 

natural turn for gi i 

excesses, and a Ae 1 

to her name whicl 

' Coimtest of B I 

was the groaddaui i 

known in history \ 

went to Iielond a \ 

see himself and fi' 1 

or of IrelaDd. Li 
second jcar, deepl; 

' Duchess of Somerset,' Verelac. It ia very 
difficult to say of which of the three DucKeasee 
of Somerset this is a portrait.. 

' Mrs. Lawson,' Verelat. Stie is called Mrs. 
Lawsun, but was Hiag Lawaitn, one of the 
daughteiB of the brave Admiral Sir John Xawaon ; 
and she appears to have maihtabied her innocence 
in the corrupt court of Charles II. 

' Countess of Northumberland," , Sir Peler 
Lely. She was distinguished by her uncommoh 
grace and beauty, and her blameleas life. 

' Lady Denham,' Sir Peter Lely, She married 
Sir John Denham, gelebrated for his poem of 
" Cooper's Hill." He vias very jealous of her, 
and with some reason. Pepys describes Jumes II., 
when Duke of York, following Lady Denham up 
and down the preaence- chamber, " like a do^. 
She died in her twenty-firat year, and it was be- 
lieved at the time that she loolt poison in a CUB 
of chocolate. Her husband wHs Suspected oi 
having administered it. 

' Countess of Sunderland,' Sir Peter Lei j. She 
was the aecond daughter of Oeorge Digby, Earl 
of Bristol. All writers concur in eihibiting her 
character in the moat amiable and respectable 
light. , .. 

' The Countess de Orammont,' Sir Petei L^l^. 
Her beauty was of the mast captivating descrip- 
tion, and her virtue shone conspicuous in Ihb 
profligate court of Charles II. The picture 
before us is universally admired, and was con- 
sidered the flneat effort of Lely'a pencil, both as 
a painting and a resemblance. It has more spirit 
and intellect ihan his beauties in general exhibit. 

' Duchess of Cleveland,' Sir Peter Lely. She 
was one of the mistresses of Charles 11., and was 
celebrated for her beauty as well ss her profligacy, 

' Countess of Ossory,' Sir Peter Lely. She 
was gentle, blameless, of extreme beauty, the 
daughter and wife of a hero, as she was also the 
mother of heroes. She had shed around her 
person tliat lustre which best becomes a woman^ 
the lustre reflected from the glory.and the virtues 
of her husband. He died inhia 46th year, leaving 
behind him a character which fOS^ caniiot 
embelUfh, nor dattery exaggeraU. U wai oit 
Lord Ossory that hit father, ine Duke of Omfflta; 



attention.* - u 

Throughout the entiire of thA ttue apartmsata 
there is much in gratify the .nOlie of those who 
love to revel in Piclurcland; pirBciUarly if their 
taste or cuHosity leads them .^i penetrate the 
semblances dt those who lived in " the good old 
times" (perhaps only good betiuBe they are 
gone). Here may the visitor sit and Mtnd J them 
till ever^ feature seeins to bring fclkhafaet of 
their rajol and, perhaiH, ignoble llini i eieiy 
fUage a presentiment of the Tices a&illieTiitues 
of its p ^ 
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tie iiit aiarhoetil^ Vb inteii'd to bottci atA tUe 
"Qlleen'8K«ience-i;lianiber"Hiid"Aiite-tOQiM;" 
iilUi th^ th^ ^tiit^ apirtme'nt^ end, and botK 
ue filled iHth sb^-HeceB and oqAatic Buljects. 
Besides in^'y of tlie first-rate desigiu of the 
'mat OiivM eea-pdinUr Vtndevelde, we End 
here portrajed By diffeieilt skUfviI artists many 
a tSOBB nival Jctions the bemory oF which 
loabi an En^lishinaii'b heart slic wittin him. 
In the airangement of the pictuiea of Haiiipton- 
cdUrt Pidace, and, j>etadTtiitiire, of dR its material, 
' would faiii thiuk, as Jedbdiah Glcishbothaln 



4{)T0pHatloii of that noble pile aa a lesiden'ce 
for Iwalty, eien until its " occupalion vsaB 
Conei it was good that a mattial spirit should 
fc proinoted and fostered. Your land-fights and 
Jour aea-flgbts acted upon the eye, which they 
innttantly solicited, as Sob Acres declared t}aviSi 
Tords did Upon his thews and sinews : — " Odds 
flinii and triggers ! ft man may have a great deal 
oC valour in him without knowing it;" joUr 
taltlB-pieco flares up the human courage lie a 
lilijfet-lllklch. But noW 

^ Kyslvy rejoic^th in tlie sylvan ihades of 
mniJBoc Fpreat. , For this reason, and theae 
leuoiiB as afores^d, dp np wish that, in lieu of 
"piw, IriMnp^tB, bljuiderbuBses, blood and 
Ulimdea:,'' tiie walls ijf out liege Lady, an4 eke 
W I^di were hung ,with memorials of the 
gleearqne spoits of, flood and Held — with lecords 
of woodcrai'f, which is the chivalry of peace. 
[T6b8 concluded in oar next.) 



PCffDIiAR LEeEUDS AND TRADITIONS 
OF ALL COUNTRIES. 

{CoOtetidfar " Talet and Seadlngt.") 
No. II.— A U^GEHD OF FORE U ABE-HOUSE. 
M m Sotttheih birik of the Trent, in k healthy 
bfieh spot, stands Forematk, the seat of the 
uicestora of Sir Francis Burdett, tor ttiariy gene- 
riUoni ; tho laiiiily is pne of the oldest Jn the 
Hn^otli. It it a noble, handsome, ^d agree- 
»ble place, where everything has a calm, happy, 
«id bequestered aspect. It was not here, but in 
Waraibfcshire, that the Priory of Ancote was 
foiiitded by ail ancient possessor of this estate, in 
eip^tion of a crime', the psrticulara of which this 
Ibjend reeOuntB. ^ 

There ate many curious and ijitereating family 
Pictures ift FOreniark-house, and amongst others 
'Kb portrait of a very beautiful lady is particularly 
iitHctiT(^,WthfroTti!ts biligolarity and its beauty. 
She wears the coatnine of an early period, and is 
ifoveW with jeweb ) 6. long veil dependent &oni 
lier Biaffol^- shaped headdress ; her dreas is ei- 
^Welf rich; all Velvet, Bilk embroider^, and 
pftBions stone*. There are two other portraits of 
ii^ In diSercht cdstiihics : One represents her in an 
fa9d!si, occupied in winding her long hair round 
s ted ; by her sdssorA being placeB on the table 
Mde het; it appeats as though she were about 
to ftut off a I6ng lock. There is a Bweet tender- 
Mi fn hii eye* i*hie!i tills thit her thoughts 
»e &r i*iV ; roUiid her Oitoat she **6i:a a very 
i^m BlHcK eHfikt; t^ mtiA Is ft^teliid fi liW« 
cMuiilSA ring, andfli^ ihSt &t thfe '•Oimt fSa iWlo ! 



her bodice, lis if 'th«y ^iiittdMed M«ne a'CLei Vmn 
which is hid In het bdsoin. The third port^t 
ri^i-BSenti her pale, itorn, ihd sad-looking— Her 
jrees disordered, and het h^r.d resting on a ikuU. 
There is something yer^ aolenln about this 
picture, which seems to speak of a melancholy 
change in ChefoHutlcsof ihejierson repieseiitiilf. 
Opposite thii, frowns froin the wall a behrij^d 
liian, in a half-ffliJitary costume, whose looks are 
pec uii^l J severe i there ii awildnessinhis SJfis 
which fhakes the beholder shudder ; he has o^e 
haii^ on the hilt of his sword, which he grasps 
^9 if in anjfer, aiid in the other holds an diieii 
letter. This was Siir Hugo de Burdett, lorA of 
Loscby, and the lady was his wife, Johanni. 

They were tnartied at a very early age, iijd 
their mutual love was leiharkable both befoio 
and after thelf Inarriage. Sir Hugo used to take 
pleasure in seeing her beautiful tresses spread 
oiit to dieir full length, and always woi6 oiie in 
his helmet at evely tilt and tournament, where 
he was sure to distinmiish himself. 

Highefc up 
Cavern of the 

been his early 

End the Lady 

ferencc for hei 

Several yea 

them, somctii 
alone. This i 
time, when J 
husband's mt 
possession of 
turned on the 
he spoke of ' 
which was d( 
knights of Eu 
had conclude 
Uiought wurtl 
the holy Sght. 

tremblinB,fori .— ^ — 

inost galTiint knights had left their faniilies and 
their countiT- to join the standard of Crcvir do 
Lion beyond the seas. She hoped diat siich a 
thought was far from Sir Hugo's nilhd ; ahd Stie 
tedoiiblbd her efforts to please and tili^rin hiB, 
and succeeded so well thilt in Ei few months hU 
^iriis revived, and he ceased to speak of tTie 
deeds of the Crusaders. 

All this time the Bai 
visited theni, and she sav 
owed the fear* she had ei 
she BO much loved. Her 
him consequently inere: 
look upon him with posit 
slow to discover this, a 
their privacy, thqugh he 
sages by a mendicant f 
couiitry, and had bceil ti: 
brought siieh precious i 
corned by all the pious ii 
This &iar was a irequent 
of Black Canons, at Rcf 
mark ; and Sir Hugo in 
atop at the cohvent-gate . 
Bernard, who generally, 
stone at the entrance. , gf " .. 

Fibia hiU he h'e'dtd (U^eiJAnAil ati(l%!£t^fffii; 
iiMik of the warfare Iti the Hdy taSi \ tOs 
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spirit rose, and Ms yaloor was roused, as he 
listened to the great deeds of his brethren in 
aims. ** And I, he would say, " am wasting 
my youth, and allowing my sword to rust, in 
idleness, when I ought to be redeeming the Holy 
Sepulchre from the Pagan. Surely BoyviU 
may be right ; there must be sorcery at work to 
keep me here. When in the presence of Johanna 
I have no power to leave her ; it is only in 
absence I feel free to think ; I will consult the 
holy father, and be guided by his advice." He 
did so : the friar, whose office was to gain pro- 
selytes, lost no advantage: he represented the 
sin of his remaining idle m his own castle ; and, 
as he dared not tell his lady of the resolution he 
had formed, he counselled him to do so secretly. 
Accordingly, the friar gave him a sleepine-potion 
to administer to Johanna, which would secure 
her from discovering his absence too quickly, and 
allow him to take possession of a lock of her hair, 
for which he dared not ask her for fear of exciting 
her suspicions. 

She slept soundly on the night when the potion 
was given. Sir Hugo rose from her side, cut the 
tress from her head, and fastening around her 
throat a little chain, to the centre of ^hich was 
attached a small cornelian ring, with his name 
engraved thereon and a heart at the end of tlie 
chain, he embraced her tenderly; and, taking 
one long sad look, departed from his castle. 

When Johanna awoke next morning the sun 
had no light for her : she missed her husband, 
she perceived the chain round her neck, and the 
truth was revealed to her at once. She examined 
with eagerness his parting gift, and on the golden 
heart she read the words, ** Five Years.* She 
applied to the abbess of the convent to advise 
her what to do. 

** Daughter, be content," said the abbess. 
** Your husband has chosen a better part, and 
has gone to fight for the holy cause, accompanied 
by lus friend, the Baron of BoyvUl, and guided 
by the pious Father Bernard. In five years he 
will return. Go home and pray.*' 

Sad and lonely were the hours passed by the 
desolate Johanna. Those tresses which her hus- 
band had so admired, she resolved to dedicate 
to the Virgin, together with her prayers for his 
safety ; and occupied her whole time in embroider- 
ing a magnificent altar-cloth for the shrine of our 
Lady of Kepton, in which she interwove flowers 
and fruits, birds and insects, all formed with her 
own hair mingled with gold and silver thread. 
She wound it off on a golden reel for her use, 
and cut it ^ith her golden scissors every morning ; 
she kissed the cornelian ring which was pendent 
from her chain, and read the sad words on her 
heart, **Five Years,** 

Three of the five years had passed, when the 
arrival of a palmer from the plains of Syria broke 
her solitude. She recognised Father Bernard: 
from him she learned that her husband was a 
captive to the Infidels, and for his ransom was 
demanded a large sum of money, which the friar 
had undertaken to bear back to the place of his 
captivity. The gold was quickly procured, and 
the friar departed ; new hope sprang up in the 
heart of Johanna, that her husband would return 
to her. 

Another year passed, and her spirits sank ; for 

nd tidings came of him she loved, 1^ one evening, 

-^as she sat in her bower, whose small pointed 



window looked over the Vale of Trent, and her 
eye rested on the gigantic beeches, she perceived 
a knight ride slowly up the long avenue which 
led to the castle, and, as the light fell full on hit 
armour, she saw the red cross upon his breast. 
The Crusader was the Baron of BoyviU. The 
tidings he brought were sad indeed : he related 
that the money she sent by the friar had been 
paid to the Pagan chief who held Sir Hugo in 
captivity : he had been, indeed, released, but a 
corpse. He had been put to death in priion, 
and so restored to his friends. Johanna's agony 
of grief was so great as to endanger her life. 
It was long ere she recovered to conscioosDess 
of her unhappy position. It was then she leaned 
she was no longer mistress of Foremark ; for, as 
her husband had died vrithout heirs, the estates 
devolved on the Baron of Boyvill. But this 
was nothing to the distress which the im* 
portunities of the baron caused her; for he 
hesitated not to disclose his attachment, and 
desired her hand, when he offered her all the 
possessions she would otherwise forfeit. 

She would not listen to this, but professed hei 
intention of entering the Priory of Repton, there 
to end her days in seclusion. She soon found the 
baron was resolute, and did not intend topermither 
to leave the castle->in fact, was determined tomahe 
her his wife, with or without her consent. TJnahle 
to help herself, shle could do nothing but dissi- 
mulate, and at length was forced to agree that 
when the ** five years " of her husband's absence 
were expired, she woidd become his bride, on 
condition that he did not molest her for that 
time. To this he apparently agreed. In the 
meantime she was securely guarded in a high 
tower, from whence it was impossible to escape. 
There she lived in solitude, the only ornament of 
her room a skull and cross-bones. At length the 
''five years'* were expired, and Johanna wait in 
daily terror of her promise being claimed. 

Tne baron visited her one day, and said he had 
fixed the next for their nuptials, and that he was 
about to repair to his friends to engage them to 
be present at the solemnity. She saw now she 
had no escape ; she threw herself on her knees 
in despair, and implored the assistance of Heam. 
Suddenly she heard a heavy foot on the stair; 
the door opened, and a knight in armour stood 
before her : his visor was unclosed, and, to her 
amazement, she saw it was her husband, Sir 
Hugo ; but his brow was dark, and a deep gloom 
was seated there ; his glance was fierce and ter* 
rible ; he exclaimed, in a harsh voice, " TJnftith* 
ful woman — betrayer of thy husband— thy hour 
of punishment is arrived ! " He seized her arm, 
drew his sword, and said, '*Thb was the hand on 
which I placed the bridal ring, and thus I immo- 
late it to my revenge." He had scarcely said these 
words ere his sword severed her left hand, aad 
she fell on the floor bathed in her blood. 

Sir Hugo strode down stairs, his mailed heels 
clanking as he passed, descended into thfe lower 
hall, and stood among the domestics, who fled at 
his approach, believing they had seen a spectre. 
That night he left the castle, and the body of his 
murdered wife was found in her tower ; she wis 
dead, and her right hand held closely the ch^ 
round her neck, to which the heart was appended. 

The Baron of Boyvill never returned; he was 
found in the neighbouring wood pierced wift 
many wounds; he was detm. In a fewnwnU'' 
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Sii Hugo eime back to Fonmurk ; none of bii 
domeatica daied aotwer him a amgls queation. 
Heneveitolilthe oaiueofhiiieTeTlty tatheLady 



ttton the extensife meadowB which border the 
"tient. In the centre of the rock is a aoit of 
Gothic arohwa; ; BSTeral excsvationa or cells 
uc within, which communicate with each other. 
Not long lAei the Lady Johanna's death a man of 
lingalar aanctitj took up hi» abode there i so 
h&nh and leYcie was he to himself, that hia cries 
could be heard at a great distance ; those who 
pmtraWd themselvea atthefoot of the rock were 
laia to be cured of the maladies fiom which they 
■tiflered ; and the fame of his miracles were such 
tbat the Priory of Bepton was crowded with 
pilgrims who came to visit him. 

To those who were fortunate enough i 
access to him he foretold the future and di- 
vulged the past ; the whole country rang with 
his fime. Late one atomy evening a messenger 
arrived, bringing an entreaty to Sir Hugo, from 
the anchorite of the rock, that he would instantly 
lepsir to his cell. The knight aocoidingly took 
hiiwtytothe spot, and found the hermit ex- 
teuded on the baie floor in the agonies of death. 
He bad only time to ask him, in a hollow voic«, 
fergivenesa for aome crime he had committed 
^inslhim. Sir Hugo pardoned him, and the 
iDchorite, taking from hia bosom a scroll, pre- 
lented it to liim as he fell back a corpse. Sii 
Hugo, although a man distinguished in arms, 
lutd no learning, and he was unable to deciphei 
the writing ; he rode at once to the priory, and, 
presenting it to one of the learned monks, desired 
to know its contents. 

AfUr looking it over, he informed the knight 
that the revelation was so horrible that he would 
need all his firmness during its perusal ; he then 
— ' ifollowa:—" The mendicant friar Bernard 



After this fearful confeasion, Sir Hugo returned 
.J Foremaii a changed man ; he entered the 
chamber of his murdered wife for the first time 
since her death, and found the piece of em- 
broidery wrought with her hair, the little 
cornelian ring, and ^e skull and cross-bones. 
Her body had been buried by a faithful domestic 
in the little green court beneath the windows of 
her tower, and to this spot he descended. Uany 
were the tears Sir Hugo shed over that mound 
of earth. He mounted his steed the next day, 
and rode he knew not whither. He came to 
Ancote, whore he founded the prioty in expiation 
of his sins. ^ 

LETTERS TO THE PEOPLE. 
(SKond Series.) 



and the recluse of the rocks of Trent are oi 
the tame ; worldly vanity seduced me to crime i 1 
mshed to he thought a saint, and I have been a 
metched sinner. I travelled over Europe to gain 
partisans to the holy cause. I gathered money, 
and spent it in wickedness instead of charity. 
TheSaron of fioyviU paid me to gain over Sir 
Hugo de Burdett, and I accompanied both to 
Ike Holy Land. I betrayed Sir Hugo into the 



Paynim s hand ; after obtaining money from his 
lady for his ransom, I returned and shared it with 
the bsron. I found means to let Sir Hugo know 
that his lady was false, and had refused to 
ransom him. After this the baron came back to 
Enduid, and endeavoured, by representing that 
Sir Hugo was dead, to induce the Lady Johanna 
to become his wife, which she steadily refused. 
I had obtained large sums from the baron, but 
cE lat« he nfused me any more, and in revenge 
I wrought his ruin, I procured the release ot 
Sir Hugo by my agents, and let him know that 
his wi^ and &iend were both false. He en- 
eountflred the baron in the woods of Foiemaili, 
and slew him, for he tannted him with having 
guued the affection of his wife. Uad with fury, 
Hir Hugo put the innocent lady to death. 
KentoTse almost dc'Jve me mad, when I found 
the effect of my work. I endeavoured by 
penitence to atone for my fearful sins, and for 
Oumel had caused. Pray for my soul." 



No. VU,— Jfixfom Amiaementt. 

E have remarked upon 
Time's changes in man- 
ners and customs; but 
the mighty conqueror 
has no less influence on 
the amusements of the 

Cple. The Drama is 
falling, as regards 
stage representation, and 
becoming more popular 
with the reading portion of the community ; an 
apathy seems to be creeping within the minds 
of the public, as to plays and theatrical pertorm- 
ancea, which, in spite of all exertiona to arouse 
the ancient spirit of play-going &om its lethargy, 
cannot be uprooted. Prices are low; eminent 
perfonners are engaged, with the intimation of 
No advance in prices of admission;" but, after 
weak curiosity is once satiated, no more is 
heard of such affairs. Christmas pantomimes 
must now indteii be Christmas pantomimes, to 
call forth the taughing audiences of the days of 
Grimaldi. The Opera and the Ballet seem to be 
taking more hold of the fancy ; but we may ven- 
ture to predict that even those, as far as scenic 
representation goes, will graduiJly decline. But 
time, while it effaces old amusements, brings 
with it a growing desire for new ones ; it is the 
incitement to improve, and, therefore, the greater 
probability of improvement. Much that is gross 

be removed ftom the stage beftire it aasQme 

. its natural position of pre-eminence. All 
kinds of amusements, good or bad, are darkening 
its path; it has much more to compete with than 
in former days, when periodicsl bullbaitings, 
football playings, and cockfightings formed al- 
most its only rivals. Now, Casinos attract a 
goodly proportion of the " gentiah" claaa of 
young men, foimerly the " swell" loungers of 
the pit; and the lower-dsss milliners' appren- 
don't alone look to the "the-ay-tre 



classes: in short, to music and dancing we may 
ascribe the main portion of the deorease. 

Mutual Lnprovement Societies, Mechanica' 
Institutions, and associations of a like natoie, 
occupy no mean portion of the time and thoughts 
of the populace ; far and near — -in the heart of 
the cities, and in the remotest hamlets, no matl^ 
where— we find them. 
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will make tiet hauda coane-looliuig ; tnd tlie 
other — indeed, it is fat befle^Hi bet dignity, for- 
sooth ! Lord ! what tkall we come to ? Strum- 
ming on the piano,' indeed! To be sure, ve did 
use to go liatening to Mibb Marian, at the 'Hall,' 
a-playing on the harpsichord all the pretty sim- 
ple tunes as ever you 'd wish to heai ; but, then, 
sbe could milk cove as well at the be^t o' them, 
and moke butter and attend to the dairy. Ah ! 
she was a fine gitl ! She 's gone to her last 
home now, poor thing ! Men, too, are worse 
noi^-a-days. I lememttel what my grandmother 
used to gay ; and she had it tiom her own Aunt 
Betay '' 

Stop 1 stop ! old lady, you are getting too gar- 
rulous. We can well ima^e what music was 
In your day. True masic, m the present day, is 
not exactly what it should be ; but we are glad 
to lee that is extending 60 widely over the land. 
We have not the least doubt that England — at 
sopie IHiture time, and that not Tery far distant-^ 
vill recognise music as a branch of education 
indispensable — a science to be taught ordinarily 
in our schools, familiar as the alphabet, or nearly 
BO. We are far behind our neighbouring nations 
in this pleasing art, with regard to its use by the 
majority of the population. Almost every work- 
ing man may, in the course of time, procure some 
ioftniment— a &&, flute, or violin — wherewith to 
while Bway the unemployed moments ; but it is 
not BO mnoh this that we would urge, ss the n^e 
of that best and tnost perfect music — 
■•Tl.ei,im.»iijok,di.inB.", 

Ear, the molt eminent professors agreci all 
posses, or may be brought, by attentiTe practice, 
to acquire — the generality Aierel^ requiring their 
Bii to be cultivated ; while the others possess 
^ txtraordinaTj/ qulcknesB and sensitiveness to 
Bouhd — being an ui)restrainB.blc gift of nature.' 
Iiet it be a pbor voice ; veak or rough, no matter : 
sdoiiQ baimosy glosses over all imperfections. 
The flcenide song is another tie to bind us closer 

Although we ore progressing much in musical 
entert^ninents, we ate also losing Mniich of its 
native'nurity. We seldom meet with' 
ijiau who fatiCMi he is a " s' 
him apin^ Pischek or LablacKe in their 
difflculc pieces — in songs composed expressly for 
displaying the peculiar powers of certain hrst- 
rtte vocalistfl, but which sound miseroblj in any 
other hands. Would that the " non-profeseion^ 
&atemit^ " would take oar hint, and one evil in 
the musical world would be removed. Every 
miaa who can boast acracked and ju^llngpianO.' 



t with' a young 
;r," but' we find 



originally for a full brass band, ^emtmDn 
mawkish and aoporiSc when played ^y B" 'EKl 
below mediocrity upon an insCruin^t dWt) wii 
and fantasias, bearing eitraordina^ and'MnB; 
appearing cognomens, — sufficiept tktt ft^^lE 

foreign and singular. What ■wapn fe^lirm « 
affection and sociality can be expected to ' tif 
called forth by a" Grand Scena from 'LaTonil|» 
Gu6tywu8ltywiBko,"'ore¥entfie'"'Mou4qjieliiiM 
Quadrille"? All classesof music Megood"^ ; 

place; but the stage and the hall-rfom do poj j 
harmonize well with the social cifcle. OinQI 
SIMPLICITY,— an air new and pleasing, ot old lii 
connected with bygone aasociations. Giije'w'^ I 
a happy song, and we will return yottomstnueaj 
let your carbllings be natural and unojletted^ 
easy and ffee^ as though music were inten<lBd 
rather as an amuBement than a diapUiy. llien. 
we have no doubts respecting the progies? of i» 
pleasurable powers in every station 11^ life. 

Dancing w« mi^l defer until our next letter. { 



Anecdote of Lobd I^mton. — When a clpki 
Lord HenTon, i^ ifl' Said, was much annoyed it 
beine con'stantfy solicited by the wife of tii , 
(he was then in the office ot at attornej) 



tb discharge duti 
taining rather (0 the 
this ^dy addressed him 



illy considered Up 
--- of a denial.' 
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a you are going oijt, Vill JOU'b, 

call at t^e Veengrocer*s and orliCT tW 

tay, perhaps,' you' ■would la's 



tifloWei ; ot stay, perhaps,' yon' ■would le^ 1 
bjection to'ttlng i( home ^^Ml' loor^ I 
i;nyon boVcd, kn^' at hit return inform^d'Bia 
jrthy dame he had performed her commMpil^ 
.d that he had paid sixpence for (he TeHetMls 
.d eight^cnpence fot'^'chait to bring It fiote; 
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This was the iist 
such imprOper'trc 
' Fontenfelle being one day asked bv a lord i? 
waiting, at Versailles, "What caJTCTferice tli^ 
was between a clock and a woman!"", he aj- 
Btantly replied, '* A clock aerres to point oiit w6 
hours, and a woman to inake us forget tHe^i-' 
Men aecm generally inclined to' thanV'God 

£a temporal good ; but wherefore do they not 
1 the same, najr greater, mtitiid^' *lieii 
some (air and holv ^^tlee U liotiied ^i^_ f|i^ 
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POPULAR 5^f IJJES. 
Atitweri to AiphdMical Commdruma.—\. BeODM 

s VLt IitUi end of pork : 4. Because it makes over 

SoUitiont to AmefK<in ^SonmSnom. — I. Because 
Ihej an not 'fikeKHd ^et AaflrjeoLi-e»c*f ; 3. Because 
(lierarccontmuallyeneouftterMg mojj; 3. Because 
I mu Is Ulccl; la gel earned after ^^tn ; i. Beeiaie 
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Uved qnd loupht im hj ti>a biier thioPK. 

Anauwkya pcanM best in ths poet's BOiig; 
fhough fcOnl bf «anK! and eicthlj thv pufsuits, 
BSriffaM bcrtier br6 nil! th^ ttiribhtA ■■ " ' ■ ■ 

i ||9i;eieign r»\e[, y« tie slave of kings; 
The one sad object of tlie worldling's life, 
flM Jijsol Baum Of m&ery and slrife ; ' ■ 
mtbleMiedlonntl, If dispensed aright, 



Aiatml ae fieMe and fteedom ef a world ? 



One-truithaf nmila 
Tkeendofitife/" ■ 
AffdlliitotJofi'slilf; 
S^ftVEOttioiliflini}. 
Also Riirt qf (hp tafld, ■ 
■With one grain of Sana; 
Tben ths head of a rose; 
The titi'ofTfforTlo^e, ' 
- - Ve^tartnf'tt cart. 



TheticadofiSaJt; " 
%t(!ioEedr§qftain, 
the end of ^11 pain, 



The Bo«t have t»rp, 

Tlifc Jicl)' have nil4e ; 
If foil 'giiess this, "' 
TliSBjW'Uhayegne- 



THE AUTHOR'S SEASONS. 

|pi|ig shoots forth lusty fancies bto life ; 
JanSfr'arraTs them in a sober dress ; 
1 ?S?' ^'■'■^ giudener hand, applies the knife ; 
K£ "mtei brings them safely ihrougli the presi. 
IME* months'^ dreaming; ttree months' gra< 

. leilection; 
Tteee monrts' pnuiins ; three month's ". piool 
wmitiaa. ' T 



CoMpoarffOH f6b ly-ABHiNO in Sej-w^ter,— 
Toke ft liighlj-'cop(!entta(ed solution dfUtealkaEB 
s'odk or p6tssh, yilh nji eduH weight of any 
earthy has? (china-clay or' porcelain-earth' 'is 
be^t) .' f hese materials Being miited together are 
tDll^ groithd in a milt in the sain e way'a^ white- 
U'act'is'ground; and thiq will pToduce atbick 
pa^te, orie pound 'of '-Which )b epoagh to soften 
four gallOiis of Bea-*Btet: ' 
■ ENiDHrtHOOD:— "Wheri Lord Sandwich was t» 
present Admiral Campbell, he told ilim tliat 
probably t^c King -Would 'knight hini: ' The 
adnural '^inofAiu^ifelisli the hbiionr. '<' Well, 
bii^'^ said I.ordSandmcll,'*'tierWlipslfr8.Camp'C 
bell would like }t'." ' " Then let the ¥ing knigM 
her," ^lis^ered the rough BeamanJ ' ' ' ' ' 
Out at Ohk Evil tS-ro Aito*fcBB.— Until it 

Ii» discovered that- a columd of heated hit'fisej 
'ft tiibe, tfiehut— thewiewam — remained'with- 
out a chimney. T^e pr6iiiicte of cpmbuition, lif 
greyiouB respiratidn,' IbaEpg the air breithed ill 
Rl-venfflated abodes, vifillt^d the blood'bf mta, 
tBd'U^iiiiered 'sctofiila. 'So long aathesCai'cltY 
of 'teilile fabrics forbade t|ie wear aiid tear of 
fteijuent WftshSag, Ble sMil of ioan, tBtiuriBd in 
contact with Its cfwA Ibpl exuljatlohj; -wiBsabjetit 
to leprosy. ' ScroMa, Working in Vhe bldod, pro^ 
CTnces many maladielfj s'omotimes 'Consumption, 
for instance, sottietimea madne^e. X^us the xat- 
I^rriil and iiltellectiiftl conditions of human well- 
being are intirnately interconnecteij. Leprosy 
has iHaappeared ; scrofula remains. !For we have 
perfected the textile art; but our great to-wns are 
still collective -wigwaOia — chlmney-leBS — -without 
air-drwns — unvcntilated. Every breath we draw, 
in ft great town, introduces a certain proportioti 
of film into out Uood. Thus, m prori^g fot 
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our more imperioui wants, we unconsciouly in- 
fringe other conditionf of wellbeing. Pressed 
between ignorance on one hand, and, on the 
other, the necessity of immediate action, mankind 
has, for want of the simplest contriyances, in- 
curred the most terrible sufferings : pestilences, 
distortions, anchylosis of the joints ; the privation 
of sight, of hearinff, of the oUier senses ; the 
dreadfulpriyation of reason. Thus man, striving 
lor happuess, has, bv his imperfect and ignorant 
efforts, surrounded iiimself unconsciously with 
elements of misery. So the child, grasping 
hastily at the perfumed rose, withdraws a bleed- 
inghand. 

Dbcbvtion. — Sieur Boaz, the sleight-of-hand 
man, was accosted in the usual manner by a 
retaUer of oranges. ** Well, mv lad," said the 
sieur, **how do you sell themr" *< Twopence 
a piece, sir." *<High priced, indeed," replied 
the deceirer ; ** howerer, we 'U try them.** 
Cutting an orange into four pieces, '* Behold," 
said the sieur, producing a new guinea from the 
inside of the orange, "how your fruit pays me 
for your extortion. Come, I can aford to pur- 
chase one more." The result was the same 
as before. ** Well, to be sure," said he, *' they 
are the first fruit I hare eyer seen produce golden 
seeds." The sieur then wished to come to terms 
for his whole basket ; but the astonished dodpole, 
with joyous alacrity, ran out of the house, and, 
reaching home, proceeded to quarter the contents 
of the whole basket ; but alas ! the seeds were 
no more than the produce of nature — ^the conjuror 
alone possessed the golden art, 

A Cabniyal Tuck. — A yery friyourite trick 
adopted at Lima in camiyal time for frightening 
Ihe people as they pass along the streets is the 
following :— 'A sack filled with fragments of 
brok^i^ass and jporcelain is fristened to the bal- 
cony by means of a strong rope of such length 
that when suspended from the window it is 
about seven feet from the street. The apparatus 
being ready, a mischievous negress and her young 
mistress watch the passers-bv till they select 
one for their victim. The sack is then thrown 
over the front of the balcony, and a deafening 
crash ensues, though the rope prevents the con- 
tents from hurting any one. It is well known in 
Lima that there is at least one balcoxnr prepared 
foi the performance of this trick, yet the sud- 
denness of the crash always proves a shock even 
to tiie stroifgest nerves. People start and run to 
the other side, and are sometimes so terrified 
that they drop down ; then loud laughter and 
jeerinff remarks are heard in the balcony. Every 
year uiis trick is prohibited by the police, but 
the prohibition is treated with contempt. — 
Travels in Peru* 

All pob tou& Good. — One of j the German 
ladies who came over with King George I., on 
bdng abused by the mob, put her head out of 
the ooaoh and cried, in bad English, '' Good 
people, why do you abuse us, we come for all your 
goods?" «Yes," cried a fellow in the mob, 
•< and our chattds too." 

•* Tom, where have you been?" •• Nowhere, 
gir." — <« Where is nowhere ? " ** On the common, 
sir."—" Who went with you ?" " Nobody* sir." 
•—"Who is nobody?" " BiU Doakes, sir."— 
"Whathave you been doing?" "Nothing, sir." — 
"What is nothing?" "Playing at marbles, 
sir." 
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JUetmmmieatUms for the Editor of •• Tales aiUBeedmfi 
for the People *' must be directed to No, 10, Onme-eourt, 
Fleet-etreeti and post-paid. 

An Admieie of Teanslations peoic thi Fbbkcb.- 
We are fratifled to hear that the talet taken by ui from 
the French meet with yonr approbation. Monsieur £. 
8ae*s work, entitled *' Sloth," \» by no meant to our 
liking; it if a collection of insipid, mawkish trash; ueitber 
useful, healthful, nor moral. The only one of the $eria 
worth the trouble of translating is " Fride." We hsva 
not so high an opinion of Sue's writings as to be induced 
to offer any story by him to our readers, without ponuiiif 
the entire of it before giving it a place in our cdnmiM. 
As you have asked for our candid opinion, we h<^ ov 
answer will be properly appreciated. 

Hamlbt.— Many thanks, royal Dane ; your contrflwtloDi 
shall appear in a number or two. 

C. J. — Very acceptable, indeed ; such selections are in Tcrj 
good taste, being useful and instructive. Thanks. 

fCoNiNOSif ABKB. — The adventure you have been kind 
enough to send is interesting; but it must be carefollj 
rewritten before it can appear in print. We mutt, there- 
fore, decline it. 

MoBiLLO.— Thanks for your anecdote. Cootribotors will 
oblige us by not writing on both sides of the paper. 

H. T. S.^Try your hand at something else; yon will aerer 
succeed in writing verses. You have no ear. 

Casabianoa.— Legend III. has been received; manytittnkt. 
The *' Chess Biuu>p " recently appeared in a cbAp pab' 

. lication ; we must, therefore, declme giv^ it a plase. 

Tom B. (Leeds.)— We think the cause of yonr cooq^t 
will be removed by our present publisher, Mr. Tldun ; 
if not, write again. 

G. M. F. G.— You will be able to get a iet enffieientfora 
young beginner for about Ss. or 10s., with an eywlan. 
** Jackson's History and Art of Wood Engraving^ ii, 
perhaps, the best to be met with. 

Manobz. — ^We will find a snug corner for yonr usefoloooi- 
munication in our nekt, and hone you will oontiiMs to 
exercise your pen whenever you have any infonmtioa of 
a similar kind. Accept our best thanks. 

J. £. 8.— We may use your ** Authors " ; the rest srs de- 
clined with thanks. 

C. B.— Your lines shall have an early place in our eahimiu; 
accept our thanks. 

W. F.— We believe that glass was first invented by BeDslt, 
a monk, in the year 604. 

Mbs. G. — ^We are not aware of the name and date of Am 
most ancient coin known. Ferhape some of our reiden 
can inform us. Gold and silver are said to have ben flnt 
coined at Argos, in the year 600. 

J; E. 8.— Your first enigma is very faulty indeed; theilfth 
and sixth lines limp dreadfully. If you rewrite it, re- 
member what the song says — ** The Sun his bzi|^n7* 
may withhold.*' We will find a place shortly mt yoar 
second. 

J. C. CosTBLLQ.— Quite correct in aU. 

Eebatum.— In No. 17, page 26S, and thirty-first Um oI| 
•• Legends," &c.,>br •• duelace,** read •• anelaee." 

To Sbybeal Inquieibs.— 2fM the numbers eftheti 
AND Bbaoinos are now on sale at FideerS's,9B0ii\ 
HcHyweU-streett Strand, Price of each number, 
Penny, 

T. 8. Y.— iVb. Iqfthe Tales and Bbadinos can he 
upon application to any respectable bookseUsr or 
vender for one penny. If you have been charged i 
for it, it is a gross i$iy^osition. 

Correspondents must not expect answers to their odmnm 
nications under a fortnight. 

London :-~Frinted by Falmbb and ClatTCV, 1% 
court, Fleet-street; and Fublished by ViOKBES, M tod ! 
Uolyweli-street, Strand.— May 18, 1819. 
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■ Palace, a* it i$, 

JiAvhu; been brought to a conclusion in oui iMt 
vtak'a number, we will now devote a page or 
I'D to an sccount of vhat it foimeily wbb. 
Mtitf of oar namerous rsadert have, no doubt, 
oftmviiited.H&mpton-court FnUce; and many 
*ill,^e.liope, be induced to do so Bftec perusing 
tie niifloant we h«Te gi»en of it in the Tuaa 
iia Rsuiuiog roK thb Pboflb. There are, 
r Downer, but few penoiu that have niited 
Hwiptott that haTB anj conception what the 
nuinitnde of this noble palace was in the 
.ujB of the mighty caidinal by whoin it wu 

It i« generally auppoHd that an ordinary 

inKior-honie mdy fonnerlv (tood on the site of 

mpreMntpahue, until the reign of HentyVin., 

■Jj™ the house and mitnor were granted to 

C«din»l WoUey. The manor of Hampton, or, 

■Wit wa» fonnerly called, Hamutone, wai, sbout 

I ■J'*'bogi(iningof the thirteenth century. Tested 

[ M.tkeEnigiitsaf St. Johnof Jemsalem. lathe 

WIt part of the reign of Henry Vni, , Oardinal 

■Wolsoy (or Wutcy, so spelt in the lease, which 

) 'I MfA Jan. U 1514) became letiee of the 



formed when the reader is made aware that' it 
comprised within it the manors of Wa1ton-upon- 
Thames, ■Wsllon-Legh, Byflete, Werbridge, 
West and East Moulfey, Sandon, WeWon, 
Imworth, Eeher, Oatlands, tt^ether with the 
manors within the limits of Hampton. oouit 
Chaie, and also the manors of Hampton, H«a- 
worth, Feltham, and Teddington, and even 
Houhslow Heelh, which was Buppoted to hire 
ezteaded from Staines to Brmtford-bridge. 
Long Ditton, and the neighbouibood of Xinga- 
ton, werealio said to have been included in 
I^ nunorild ^ite.* 

A domain of such an extent seemed to require 
a palace to correspond with it ; and such a palaee 
Cardinal Wolsey determined to erect. In the 
heisht of his greatness he bnllt his sumptuou* 
ana expensive palace of Hampton -coiut, .which 
was then a place of considerably la^er dimensi<mf 
than we see it at the present tjme. The building 

rart^ t' 
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Ittle idea can be formed of the extent of the 
palace. 

"The apartments which are left being prin- 
cipally used as domestic offices/' soys Mr. Jesse, 
in his work on Hampton-court, ** we can, thete- 
fore, have but an inadequate conception of its 
former splendour. It was Wolsey's province to 
give such a character and inclination to the arts 
of his country as have had an important effect 
on the taste of each succeeding age. He had 
evidently meant to construct at Hampton such 
a splendid specimen of Grecian correctness as 
might give a new bias to the architecture of this 
island. It is probable that he was unable to 
contend with the still lingermg relics of prej udice ; 
and, therefore, we have to rejjret that the Gothic 
and Grecian styles were blended in the cardinal's 
magnificent building with equal bad taste and 
impropriety." 

The situation chosen for the edifice was very 
desirable, according to the taste of the age, 
which, perhaps, made Wolsey esteem the fertile 
quality of country its greatest recommendation. 
The vicinity of the Thames was also a circum- 
stance of unequivocal advantage. 

Leland thus speaks of the oardmaVs edifice : — 

'* A place which nature's choicest gifts adorn. 
Where Thamei' kind Atreams in gentle currents turn, 
The name of Hampton hath for ages borne. 
Here such a p«Iace shows great Henry's care 
As Sol ne'er views irom his exalted sphere. 
In all hia tedious stage." 

Hentzner also describes the appearance of the 
palace in the reign of Elizabeth (1698) :— 

" Hampton- CO art is a royal palace, magnificently 
built with brick by Cardinal Wolsey in osten- 
tation of his wealth, where he enclosed five 
ample cou»t3, consisting of noble edifices, in very 
beautiful work. Over the gate, in the second 
area, is the Queen's device, a golden rose, with 
this motto, * Dieu et mon droit.' On the inward 
side of this gate are the effigies of the twelve 
Roman Emperors, in plaster. The chief area is 
paved with square stone ; in its centre is a 
fountain which throws up water, covered with 
a gilt crown, on the top of which is a statue of 
JuHtice, supported by columns of black and white 
marble* 

*' The chapel of his palace is most splendid, in 
which the Queen's closet is quite transparent, 
having its windows of crystal. Thete are two 
chambers called the presence, or chambers of 
audience, which shine with tapestry of gold and 
silver, and silk of difierent colours. Under the 
canopy of state are these words, embroidered in 
pearl,— Vi VAT Henricvs Octavus* 

*' Here is also a small chapel richly hung 
with tapestry, where the Queen performs her 
devotions. In her bedchamber her bed was 
eovered with very costly coverlets of silk. At 
no great distance from this room we were shown 
a bed, tne tester of watch was worked by Anne 
Bullen. 

*' All the other rooms, being very niimeroas, 
are adorned with tapestry of gold, silver, and 
velvet, in some of which- were woven history 
pieces ; in others Turkish and American dresses, 
all extremely natural. In one chamber aee 
several excessively rich tapestries, which are 
HutLg up when Uve Queen gives audience to 
foreign ambassadors. All Uie walls of the 
palace shiue with gold and silver. Here. is 
likewise a certain cabinet called Paradise, where^ 



besides that everything glitters so wKh silver, 
gold, and jewels, as to dazzle one's eyes, there 
is a musical instrument made all of glass, except 
th^ strings. 

"Afterwards, we walked into the gardens, 
which are most pleasant. Here we saw rose- 
mary, so planted and nailed to the walls as to 
cover them entirely, which is a method exceed- 
ingly common in England." 

Wolsey is said to have employed the warden 
and certain members of the Freemasons as his 
architects in building this palace. 

Such an establishment shows Wolsey's great 

wealth and resources ; and his sumptuous mode 

of living corresponded to it. Shakspere says 

of him — 

*' This night he makes a supper, and a nreat one. 
To many lords and ladies: there will be 
The beauty of this kingdom. 
That churchman bears a bounteous mind indeed, 
A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us : 
His dews fall every where."— iSiin^ Henry Fill. 

The whole of this enormous palace was covered 
with lead, some of which remains on it, and is 
supposed to have been sufficient, formerly, to 
have covered three acres of land. In order to 
supply it with the finest water, sever^ conduits 
were built on the high grounds 'of Coombe 
Warren, nearly three miles from Hampton- court, 
on the opposite side of the river Thames, and the 
water was conveyed to it by means of leaden 
pipes. Each foot of this lead weighed twenty- 
six pounds, so that an estimate may readilv be 
made of the weight and cost of the pipes mm. 
the two conduits. The water is of the purest 
description, and is collected into the reservoirs 
by means of drains dug across the brow of the 
hill— a mode of obtaining water practised by the 
Romans. Wolsey also conveyed a branch of the 
river Colne ten miles, as an additional supply of 
water for his pidace. These two works alone 
afford a proof of the vast resources of the 
cardinal, as the expenses oi them must have 
been enormous. 

So highly was this palace thought of in former 
times, that Grotius says, if any Briton is ignorant 
of what is wealth, let him repair to Hwnpton- 
court, and there, after having viewed all the 
palaces of the earth, he will say, " These are the 
residences of kings, bat this of the gods.** It 
was indeed the last instance of the magnificence 
of the household establishment of a priest who 
held the highest civil appointment under the 
Crown. Wolsey lived here in more than regal 
state. His town residence, also, York-plaBe, 
was scarcely less magnificent. He had a large 
household in daily attendance on him, for whom 
were daily provided eight tables for the chamber- 
lains and gentlemen officers; and two other 
tables, one for the young lords, and another for 
the sons of gentlemen, who were in his soite. 
Previous to his departure to attend the term in 
Westminstiar-haU, Wolsey summoned his retinue 
to his privy chamber, where he was arrayed in 
red like a cardinal. Before him was earned the 
great seal of England and the cardinal's hat, by 
some lord, ** or some gentleman of worship, ri^ 
solemnly." On descending to the hall of luB 
palace he was preceded by additional officers, 
and, on arriving at his gate, he mounted hii 
mule, ** trapped all in crimaon velret." 

It is probable that the grandeur of the phsff 
or some other caote, of which we ha^^ no oeirtai* 
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iMoiint, Indoced Woltey to m^a bi« pftUc* 
to Henry VIIL in the ytar 1516, alOtDu^h he 
oeeauaBnil; residsd in it afKriraTdB. Eenrj 
qip«*ra to hare gone on with the buildlng;« for 
Bereikl j»»n previaiu to his defttfa, and il »ub- 
•equmtly became a favourite loyel icaldeDoe. 
It a ienpuuible to imagine a ciicumstanee more 
galliag to a nan of Woleey'i pride and ambition, 
thai)' bit being obliged lo iflinquiah a palace 
npoa whidh he hod exhausted bo much money, 
tnd *U(;ii he had ornamented in many leapects 
vith inch exquisite tMte. One only wonden 
Ihat a wan of hia stieng aenee and knowledge of 
the human miml «hould not hare been belter 
pi'efOred ageioit the fioklenea* of auch a King; ai 
HeDTjr Till., and should not have borne it wiih 
more firmneM. 

Thspartof WoUey'i palace which •tiUreicaio* 
coDtUta of the flnt and second quadruiglei, and 
■cue MDaller eourta and paasagea to the right 
■Hcl left of then). " If the original palace," aayi 
Ui. JcMe, " had &re eourta, which it ia generally 
Bapposed to hive bad, it muRt have been nearly 
u lai^e again ai we see it at ptreent." The 
(hint court, next the gsrdena, was rebuilt by 
WUlism III., and atan& upon only a email put 
ofchaoiirina] site of the old palace. When the 
caidinal died, his pdace at Hampton- ourt was 
not sompleted. This waa done by Henry VIIL, 
who ocoaiionally resided in it i and he there gave 
banqnela, mailu, and tournaments On a magoi- 
ficenC ioale. 

Edward VI., Queens Uair and Elizabeth, and 
JenM I., frequently resided at Hampton -court. 
Ghules I. passed his honeymoon here ; and here 
he witnessed snme of the Last extern al sppearuicea 
of being a King. 

It may not lie unintereeting in this place to 
reUte an anecdote connected with the residence 
cf Cliarlee I. at Usmpton- court, especially as it 
hsB beeoma a sort of traditiou still ocoasionaUy 
meolioaed in the neighbuuihood. 

II is said Ihat ihe King was one day standing 
it one of the windows of the palace, surrounded 
if luA children, when a gips; or beggar-woman 
CMneap to it, and asked for charity, Her appear- 
taice excited ridicule, and probably threats, which 
n enraged the gipey that she took out of her 
buket a looking -glaai, and presented it to the 
Eiag: he aaw in it hie own head decollated. 
FiDbabl^ with a natural wish to conciliate bo 
prophetical a beggar, or far some other reason, 
moDey was given to her. She then said that the 
dettk of a dog in the room the King wsi then in 
would precede the restoration of the kingdom to 
U> titmly,, i»bich the King was then aDout to 
leao. .aet^^M. euppoaed that Oliver Cromwell 
tfiemaide . slept in the room referred to. He 
WIS tonetantl^ attended hy a faithful dog, who 
guarded bU .badroom door. On awakening one 
noreing he fbund the dog deadi on whicli he 
eulwiaed, in allusion to the gipsy's prophecy 
(•hinb he had previouily heard), "The kingdom 
is departed &om me.' Cromwell died aoim 
after, and the subsequent evenU are sufficiently 

Cremwell. Charles II., William end Uary, 
Anna, George I. and II., occaaioually reaided 
here, and the two latter sovereigns sometimes 
bcld their courts at this palace. Sitico ihat time 
nrious petaana have had the uie of the apart- 
XUa in H4unf ten-court, the Crown reserving to 
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irhich, on this day of battle, Don Maldonado adds 
to hit modest armorial bearincs, in remembrance 
of His beloTed native city or Salamanca, and of 
the uniyersity of which it is the peculiar symbol. 
But under Maldonado's banner, nevertheless, are 
ranged very noble gentlemen, and amongst the 
rest the two sons of the Count Herrera. 
. When the rival troops were featly placed in the 
fists, so that the rays of the sun were equally 
divided between them, and both advantage and 
hindrance thus precluded, a rope was extended 
before them to restrain the more ardent until the 
signal should be given. The trumpets having 
ceased to sound, the king-at-arms, standinff upon 
the lowest step of the judges' ttrada^ exclaimed 
-with a loud voice—** Hear ye, hear ye all ! The 
most noble the judges pray and require of you, 
most noble knights, who mean to mingle in this 
tourney, that no one shall strike at another, 
either with sword-point, or with back-handed 
stroke ; and also that, if perad venture the helmet 
should fall from the head of any of the combatants, 
you touch him not until it be replaced ; and that, 
in fine, no one amongst you strike through ill will 
or hatred at one more than another. Furthermore, 
I do hereby warn you that, when the trumpet 
shall have sounded a retreat, and the barriers are 
thereupon opened, to indicate that ye shall no 
longer tarry in the lists, no one shall have it in 
his power to gain the emprise !" 

The herald ceased to speak, and, by command 
of the judges, a brief space was given to the 
knights to prepare themselves for the onset. Th en 
the king-at-ams cried out thrice—** Let the ropes 
be cut, and the knights do battle when they 
will ! " The four men placed at the extremities 
of the two ropes cut them in twain in an instant 
with battle-axes ; and the tiUUe commenced. 

The fiery Alamez, abandoned now to all his 
natural ardour, carried the Lord of Padilla into 
the very midst of the opposite ranks. But Don 
Maldonado, adroitly turning his horse aside, 
avoided the charge of his redoubtable adversary, 
who struck with his lance the younger of the two 
Herreras, and imhorsed him in an instant. The 
brother of the unlucky knight flew to his aid. 
But Padilla, reining in his splendid steed, awaited 
the shock of the second Herrera's charge ; and, 
shunning his lance, by a rapid movement struck 
him, just as he was passing, a tremendous blow 
with his mace, and sent him rolling on the earth 
by the side of his brother. The loudest applause 
resoundedfromeveryside; and, in an instant after, 
was succeeded by roars of laughter, occasioned 
by the heavy fall of the fat Alcalde of Toledo, 
who had determined to represent that jcity in the 
ranks of Padilla ; an unfortunate determination 
for him— for the lance of Maldonado, breaking 
against his bulky person, flung him from his 
horse with surprismg force; and there he lay 
extended upon the earth, and covered by his 
cuirass, the very image of an enormous turtle hid 
beneath its shell. 

But the valorous Don Francisco Maldonado, 
little satisfied with laiurels so easily won, burned 
for new triumphs. Wielded by his hand, the 
sword is as formidable as the lance, and now tiie 
more especially, since the ardour of the com- 
batants has urged them so closely together that 
they can no longer make use of any weapons but 
the mace and the sword. No one seems capable 
of resisting the arms of the valiant bachelor of 



Salamanca. His armour is scarcely injured, yet 
he has already put no fewer than three Cbristisft 
knights hora de eombat. From one he tossed off 
the iielmet with his lance's point ; the other he 
made cry out for merc^, half strangling him by 
squeezing him with his nervous arm agunst hu 
breastplate of steel ; and upon the head of the 
third he dealt so stalwart a blow with his mace 
that his adversary, completely stupified, fell to 
the earth deprived of consciousness. 

Meanwlule theknight-bannaretof theChristian 
forces was not idle. Already, upon either side, 
the number of the combatants was reduced to 
nearly one-half, when at length the two leaders 
met The assembly now became more silent, 
more eagerly attentive, than ever. Every eye 
was fixed upon the chiefiB. The few remaining 
knights, bv whom they were surrounded, stopped 
short of their own accord, and became simple 
spectators of the combat, as if unanimously 
resolved to place all the chances of the tourney in 
the hands of the'valiant bannerets who led them. 

The victory was not long undecided. The 
impetuous Maldonado darted with the velocity of 
lightning upon the Lord of Padilla, who, firmly 
planted in his stirrups, sustained the shock 
without being at all shaken by it. His too ardent 
and imprudent adversary was now without any 
means of defence — within reach of the rapid whirl 
of Don Juan's sword. The trusty blade forged 
by Narvaez himself, the most celebrated of the 
armourers of Toledo, shivered Maldonado's 
cuirass into pieces at one blow, and even pierced 
his doublet. The fair Ynes, the betrothed of 
Maldonado, beheld his sad plight from thegallerr 
where she sat among the ladies of the Queen, and 
raised a cry which her tender heart could not 
repress. But the maiden's cry was lost in the 
acclamations of the crowd, for the gallant Lord 
of Padilla had suspended .his blows, even before 
the knight of honour had time to let fall over the 
escutcheon of Maldonado his protecting kerchief. 
Stretching forth his hand to his adversary— 
** Friend,^' said Don Juan, ** we have sworn to 
joust with the arms of courtesy ; let us end the 
combat, and in this tournament, as in front of the 
enemy, let our glory be shared in common, as 
becomes good brothers in arms." 

To this generous proposal Maldonado replied 
by cordially pressing the hand which Padillo 
extended to him. T^e trumpets sounded once 
more, and the judges were already preparing to 
descend from their strada^ when all of a sudden 
a strange knight covered with a dark armour, 
without escutcheon or device, made his ap- 
pearance in the lists, and, galloping vp in fall 
career upon a superb black charger, slopped in 
front of the judges, and demanded oi then, for 
the honour of chivalry, permission to Im^iJl a 
lance with the Lord of Padillo, and dispute with 
that knight the prize which he had so easily won. 
The proposition was met at first with reclama- 
tion; but, after a brief consultation, it waa decided 
that the desire of the stranger-knight should 
be acceded to. 

Thereupon the king-at-arms informed Don 
Juan of this new challenge. The undaunted 
knight accepted it with joy. The trumpets were 
silenced, an^ the two champions placed at a suit- 
able distance. Padillo slightly rectified the 
disorder of his armour, and took another lance ; 
but nothing could induce him to part with bis 
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faithful Bteed Alamez, or his good Toledo sword. 
The knight in the black armour managed with 
the most graceful ease his Nayarrese barb, whose 
skin of fflossT black shone like polished ebony. 
So proud and self-sustained was his bearing, that 
no one could doubt for an instant as to his being 
practised in arms. But who could he be ? This 
was the question which each of the bjrstanders 
asked of himself, but in vain. 

The two knights, without even awaiting the 
ordinary signal, dashed at each other from the 
opposite extremities of the lists. At their first 
shock their lances flew into a hundred splinters, 
but both remained firm in their saddles. They 
seized their maces at the same instant. Queen 
of angels ! what violent blows they rain down on 
each other ! Their armour is all dinged and bat- 
tered. To see them joust after this fashion, one 
would almost swear that some secret hatred di- 
rected their arms. Through the grates of their 
yisors their eyes dart fire, and threaten mutual 
destruction. Have they recognised each other ? 
San Juan di Compostello ! I believe it ! for deep 
hatred hath this, in common with fervent love, 
that it penetrates through all disguises. The 
combat is still far from its close, and the black 
knight begins to discover that he has reckoned too 
much on his strength and address, as well as 
Tipon the exhaustion which the disloyal knave 
supposed to have befallen Padilla. The ferocity 
of the too combatants spread a terrified stupor 
throughout the assembly, not one of whom could 
divine the cause of the satanic fury by which they 
were animated. 

At length Padilla, collecting and condensing 
all his strength into one ^eat effort, and confiding 
in the excellent qualities of his Moorish barb 
Alamez, which h6 urged strongly with his 
weighty spurs against his adversary's vigorous 
charger, seized the black knight with his left hand 
bj the neck-piece of his armour, and, armed with 
his long and heavy sword, dealt him such a blow 
that his broken helmet leaped off to the distance 
of ten paces. Here Don Juan's generous impulses 
made him stop at once. But recognising in an 
instant, by a gash which his sword had months 
before inflicted upon the face of his antagonist, 
his bitterest of earthly foes, foiled in the rivalry 
of love, the rejected suitor for Uie hand of the 
lovely Donna Maria :— 

** Don Pedro Girono ! " he exclaimed, with 
bitter irony, ** I pray you be composed ; we are 
not now in the wood of Coca. Let your gratitude 
be paid to these noble dames, and to the laws of 
chivalry, that my good sword adds not here a 
second gash to the one which it hath already im- 
printed on thy doleful countenance." 

Bon Pedro, transported with rage, implored of 
the judges their permission to resume his helmet, 
and commence the combat anew. But the judges 
peremptorily refused, declaring that the joust had 
lasted long enough to please the fair — the begin- 
ning and the end of all chivalrous sports. The 
Lord of Padilla must be fatigued with so much 
tilting ; and the distant horizon was beginning 
to blacken with a storm. The trumpeters were 
then commanded to sound a retreat ; and while 
Bon Pedro retired in confusion, with vengeance 
rankling at his heart, his fortunate rivu, pre- 
ceded by the knight of honour and the four 
judges, advanced towards the Queen's ttrada to 
receive the prize. 



Don Juan, dismountins from his horse, ascended 
the royal ttrada, and did obeisance to the Queen 
upon his bended knee, who graciously con- 
descended to him the customary kiss. Her 
Majesty then, removing the veil from the head 
of Donna Maria, together with the diamond 
brooch which confined it at her exquisite bosom, 
commanded her youn^ friend and favourite to 
present the precious gift to him who had borne 
himself best at the tourney; " for no prize/' she 
added, with a sweet smile, ** can afford more of 
satisfaction to the gallant Don Juan, save only 
the kiss, my sweet Maria, which, certes, thou 
must grant to him even here, as the fitting re- 
compense of his bravery." 

The royal maiden obeyed the queenly mandate, 
and obeyed it, too, with but little even of assumea 
reluctance, although the eyes of the entire assem- 
blage were fixed upon her. Nevertheless, when 
she had favoured the kneeling knight's cheek 
with the sweet and thrilling pressure, and lifted 
her head at the conclusion of the trying cere- 
monial, a crimson tint was seen to bespread her 
lovely countenance. 

That kiss was ^ven not only innocently, but 
by right ; for Maria and Juan were secretly be- 
trothed ; and before six weeks passed,the Escurial 
glittered with a splendid pageant, and resounded 
with ravishing strains of the sublimest music, at 
the public celebration of the nuptials of the royal 
maiden with the bravest of the noble youths of 
Spain—DoN Juan de Padilla. 



THE CHESS-PLAYER OF THE CAPE 

DE LA REGENCE. 
It is now about fourteen years since I accom- 
panied my friend. Captain C — , of the Guards, to 
Paris, to pass a portion of the summer. We 
intended proceeding on a walking expedition 
through Switzerland ; but our plans were idto- 
gether disarranged by intelligence which he re- 
ceived, announcing the appointment of his father. 
Sir C — C— , to the governorship of one of our 
North American colonies. Nothing could be 
more natural than that the stout old general 
should appoint his son one of his aides-de-camp ; 
and, as the preparations for an absence of five 
years, at least, must occupy some time, my com- 
panion thought it better at once to return to 
England. As our separation was a complete 
bar to our pedestrian tour, I determined to avail 
myself of the space of time which my Paris 
amusements afforded me, and take some lessons 
in the princely game of chess, of which I had 
always been exceedingly fond, and which I 
played already tolerably well. I mentioned my 
intention to a French gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance, and he was polite enough to take on him- 
self the trouble of sending me a master, one of 
the habitual frequenters of the Caf6 de la 
R^gence, and one of the best players in France. 
The chess-player called on me next day, and his 
dress and appearance were far from being pre- 
possessing. He wore an old frock-coat, most 
carefully buttoned to the throat. His hat was 
exceedingly old. He wore a black stock, with- 
out the'slightest appearance of linen to relieve 
its sombre hue; and, to finish the portrait, he 
supported himself on crutches, for the poor dei^ 
was club-footed. He had, however, a fine dear 
dark eye, a lofty capacious forehead, and l^s 
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pddms was exceedingly gentleman-like. He 
per^iYed at once that the impregtion he made on 
an waa not in hia faTour. " If monsieur/' he 
*aid| " would have the goodness to paaa oyer the 
outward appearance of the being he has before 
liim, it would be doinc a beneyolent action^ and 
1^ speedy reward would follow ; for improyement 
in the noble game of chess would be certain. 
There is," he continued, ** but one man in 
IBVance who plays better than myself, and that 
x«markable person is De la Bourdonnais. You 
<^an scarcely meet with an abler instructor ; and 
imdoubtedly to no person can the trifle which I 
shall demand for my time be a greater object. 
Since I am obli£;ed to speak thus candidly of my 
own siiuation, I may confess to you that often I 
should be without food were it not that I play 
£)r some petty stake at the Cafe de la Kegence* 

The man expressed himself with so much pro- 
priety, that I felt ashamed of the moyement of 
zepulsion which had at first actuated me. After 
a ^ort conyersation, I agreed to engage him as 
xny instructor, and I took the first lesson on the 
q;>et. He continued to come eyery day, with 

treat punctuality, for about a fortnight. I had 
y that time become habituated to his exterior ; 
and his manners were so mild and well bred, that 
I at last felt uneasy unless my lesson commenced 
at the appointed hour. He was, undoubtedly, a 
wonderful player— rapid and brilliant in the 
liighest degree, and possessing the utmost 
zeliance in his own resources. My progress was 
astonishing; and I determined to perseyere in 
mypursuit, until I was obliged to leaye Paris. 

t)ne day the usual hour passed, and my 
instructor came not. I thought he must be in- 
disposed, and reckoned on his appearing the 
fcdlowing day. That day also passed oyer, and 
a week ^psed without my seeing him. I then 
l>egan to feel anxious and restless about his fate ; 
the more so as he had not drawn his recompense 
for the last three lessons. I would at once haye 

fpne to inquire the cause of his absence, but I 
ad, through delicacy, ayoided asking for his 
address ; and the French gentleman who had 
recommended him was in the country. While 
considering what was best to be done, it sud- 
denly occurred to me that I might gain some in- 
formation respectinghim at the great rendezyo us 
of chess-players, at Paris. I accordingly set out 
for the Cafe de la K^gence. At the moment of 
entering the doorway I was stopped by so yast a 
confluence of persons, that I should haye sup- 
posed that some quarrel was going on, had not 
the perfect silence that reigned in the assembly 
contradicted the supposition. Eyery eye was 
directed to one point of the room — eyery respira- 
tion seemed suspended, and I was going to retire, 
totally at a loss to conjecture the cause of the 
^eat interest eyidently felt, when a deluge of 
&ayo8 terminated the scene, and the thick mass 
ol human beings resolyed itself into indiyidual 
parts. The lookers-on hurried into the open 
wjf glad to breathe a fresher atmosphere. The 
cafe became empty, and 1 entered to make my 
iaquiries. It was but natural for me to direct a 
glance towards that part of the room which had 
£|tely attracted the gaze of so great an assem- 
luage. A small knot of persons were still col- 
leoted round one of the t^les, and terms of the 
highest encomium struck my ear as I advanced. 
A match of chess had juBt been concluded, and 



the play had been of the most brilliant dMCrip* 
tion. One of the party round the tabte left ms 
place^ and enabled me to see the antaggtmists, 
who were still sitting in their places at the board. 
One of them was, to all appearance, an StagMsli- 
man, and the other, to my utter astomshtneiit, 
was my chessmaster. Wellmight I be aslonishedt 
for I could scarcely recognise him, so mubk was 
hie dress improved. Without being onA"^, his 
attire was in the first style of elegance, all well 
suited, and in good taste. Even his crutches 
were changed, for those which reclined sgainBt 
the seat at his side were made of foreign wood, 
and cushioned with morocco leather, fixed on 
with gilt nails. My surprise rendered me ttaate. 
I stood looking at the man, and scarcely darins 
to trust to my own senses. He at last pereeiTed 
me, and, leaving his companion, he immediately 
came forward to join me, ** You have brought 
me good luck ! *' he exclaimed ; •* when I left 
you a few weeks ago, I came here as usual, to plaj 
a match or two, and, perhaps, gain some triflmg 
stake— a dinner, or whateyer else my antagonist 
might choose to pay. As to his gaining, it is an 
understood thing here that there is no great pro- 
bability of such an occurrence. I had scarcely 
entered, when the gentleman whom you justaow 
saw sitting near me, and who is an American, 
accosted me, and incited me to indulge bim with 
agame, as he underAtood that I was second to tnSj 
one man in France. I assented, and we took 
our place at the chessboard. The Atnericai 
took out his purse, and, putting down a Napo- 
leon, said that * suoh was his stake.' * Impossi- 
ble, Monsieur,* I replied, * I do not playsohigL* 

* Whateyer stake you please, then,* he replied. 

* Five francs, I t^hall haye no objt-ction to,' I re- 
joined ; and, taking out a fiye-franc piece, which 
I had received from you for one of your early 
lessons, I placed it on the board. We played, 
and I found my adversary was a first-rate playa» 
if matched against second-rate ones, though 
only second-rate when playing with me. Our 
game was a highly-interesting one, aad the 
American expressed himself much pleased. We 
played again, and doubled the stake, and I was 
again the conqueror. To be briefi we continued 
playing until I had won four napoleons. My 
adyersary eyen then seemed untired with the 
mental exertion, and. only left off on the under- 
standing that I should resume the party ja the 
morning. As you may well suppose, I did not 
fail to be punctual. We played for several hours, 
and I was again fortunate. The more myan- 
tagonist lost, the more desirous he seemed to in- 
crease the stakes, until at last his losses became 
considerable ; we have played eyery day sincj 
and not less than 300 napoleons have passed 
into my pockets, from those of my opponent 
^ever before was 1 master of so large a suin ! 

'• Then adieu to my lessons, I suppose," wii 
X when he had concluded. 

**Not so,'* replied he; "if monsfear w 
haye the goodness to change the hour from the 
morning to the evening, 1 shall be most h^^PT 
to continue them." 

" Let it be so," 1 rejoined, attd, afttt ^^^^ 
conversation, 1 retired. ^^ 

My master continued tb attend me with gteit 
punctuality fot three weeks, when he came ta 
me one morning unexpectedly, to consult IW ^ 
a proposition which had been made to Idin* 
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^ llf lot is altogether changed/' he began ; 
** "die American, from whom I have gained all 
the money, has just proposed to me to accom- 
pany him to the United States, at a fixed salary. 
fie offeis me 4000t'. a year (£160), with bed and 
board, on the sole condition that I play che>8, 
when, how, and with whom he shall direct me 
to engage-^ day or night I must make no 
difference ; in fact, I must be continually at his 
disposal, but only as £ar as chess is concerned. 
What would monseiur recommend mc to do — 
accept or refuse the offer?" 

" Since it is your only industry," I replied, 
" the bargain appears to me to be exceedingly 
adYantageous." 

''Then, monsieur/' said he, ** I shall take my 
leave of you now ; for, in case I accept the 
engagement, we depart to-morrow morning." 

1 left Paris shortly after, and did not return 
jEor nearly a year. During that period 1 had 
heard nouiing of my old master ; when one day, 
in passing the Boulevard des Italiens, a man 
most mea^y dressed attracted my regard. It 
was impossible to mistake the person. It was 
the cheAs-player, even to his crutches and his 
dub- foot; but he looked more wretched than 
efer. At sight of me he stopped thort, 

** Ah, monsieur ! " be exclaimed, '* my lot has 
been ehaaiged agpatn. I am once more as you 
saw me at first. 

*' Come to my hotel in an hour," I said, not 
amch liking to be aeen in earnest coayersation on 
tlie Bouleyard with a man of his 6tan^> ; '* come to 
me in an hour, and we can converse at our ease." 
NotwithstamdiBg that I deferred the eonveraa- 
tioa, I will aicknowledge that I was curious to 
learn the mystery of the second change. The 
(he^s-playet was punctual to the a^pedntment, 
and I shaiil never forget his narration. 

** I departed," he began, *• with the American, 
as I bad the honour of laforming you was my 
intention at our last interview. We repaired to 
Havre, and after two or thcee days we set sail 
lor New York. The voyage was deltghtful. I 
had nothing to do, Sor, to my surprise* the Ame- 
xioaa sever proposed a single game from the 
moment we left Paris. We stayed a few days 
in 2^w York to recover our strength, as my 
as^ployer expressed it, though I never was 
better im my life. We at last set out for Phila- 
delphia, whieh, I was informed, was ova place 
cf deatiaatioB. Here i^ain we rested a few days, 
aad I ea^eyed to my heart's content the far 
nimie of the Italiaoas. At last the AiiMrican sent 
to demand my presence. I found him in a room 
whieh I had not before entered. It was a large 
•purtaieat, handsomely furnished, and ait one 
end was i^ced ^e 4gure of a Turk, leaning on 
a smaH taUe plaeed at bis right hand. The 
fi^mie was aa laige as life, and Imd the left hand 
disenf^aged. Hie Ag«pe waa an awtomatem. 
. « You 8ae this figure," taad the American ; 
I* e» it I fimiid my finliine. I ha^e advertised it 
ia all the pajans, as the most powerful chess- 
player in the world* and that it wiU essay its 
mroe agaitaat any pesn^m who may^eoent hcmself, 
aild wiU play for any sum that may be f vepesed." 
*' P4uiUm/ I should like to try him/' Icried ; 
'*let us have a cheseboafd» j»st >e aaa what I can 
do agaissl him." 

** What!" said the other, with a cwriouismile, 
** da you ihot eoaapcebend ^" 



** Comprehend ! Comprehend what ?" 

" Why, it is you who are to play the Auto- 
maton. You are to win all the wagers that may 
be proposed." 

«* With all my heart," said I ; *• but I do not 
exactly understand how that can be done, without 
the pubKo being aware of the trick." 

'* Look- here/' said the American, showing me 
a secret entrance into the figure, ** you see this 
hollow in the body of the Turk. Formerly, when 
the fignre waa exhibited in England, the player 
was concealed in this recess, but the cheat was 
discovered, and it will not answer now. I intend 
acting on a different plan." ' 

He took me then into a room placed above that 
in which the figure was to be exhibited, and 
pointed out to my notice a oheosboard lying on 
the ground near a small hole in the floor. 

** You see this hole,'* said he; *' through it you 
can examine the game below. You can follow 
it on your own chessboard, and make the auto- 
maton play accordingly. Think of our treaty. 
You are bound to play : how, when, and with 
whom I ehooee. Day or night must make no tftf' 
feryence. You are to be contimuUiy at my dUpoaal, 
oifar at ehess ie concerned. Prepare yourself to 
fulfil these conditions. I went to Europe for the 
express purpose of engaging a better player than 
myself to direct the figure. I have liberally ex- 
pended a large sum of money for your advantage. 
In justice, you must try and let me regain it." 

lu finishing these wotdt, he retired, leaving 
me sttxpified at what I had heard . Neverthekss, 
as I had made an agreement, I determined to 
adhere to it. 

I applied myself to learn the mode of managing 
the springs, which were to act on the figure below, 
and, after a little practice, I was perfect in my 
leseoa. The worid was then admitted, and mv 
duties commenced. At first all went smootn 
enough. The antagonist bting of my force, the 
automaton gained every match. I took a lively 
interest in the farce at the commencement, and, 
fancying myself as if in the presence of a chosen 
set of amateurs, I applied my powers to the game, 
and made splendid moves. The fame of the ex* 
hibittoa was soon in every mouth, and an extra- 
ordinary affluence flocked to the house of the 
American. Hour afber hcur passed, and stUl the 
room was filled ; and the best players in the 
tewa clftimod the privilege of contending with 
the automaton . My place then became no longer 
Mistainable. In place ef expending a few hours 
in the enjoymeni of a game ^vhich 1 loved, I waa 
feroed t^ pass whoLe ^^ys, and aometimes a part 
of the night, at my solidary occupation. 

Just imagitte, monsieBr, my aessat&on— a man, 
im the full £>roe of his age, and alius passiova, of 
an ardent temperament, and a glowing imagi- 
iMtien'— condemned to live idene, staretdied on 
the gfomod ; his eye peeving down on the evowd 
below, mid has hand-<ihand whic^ coaldrend 
iron, if neeessary^-ooeuiiied all day in moving the 
sprigs of a meohanieal puppet. It was wr^ehed ; 
no words eaa express the misery of such a Hie ; 
I beeame mofoee aad uaw^ ; and, what was far 
worse £or my employer, I lost all interMTt in the 
pl^ of the aufeomatim, and, in oonse^tnioe, I 
began to suffer ddeat. I cottld no hmger fix my 
attetttianoni^game; and thepopulactty af the 
, ttChiWiian went dawn as rapidly as it had aoriaen^ 
M^ my ettplofer lost all the money hb had 
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gnineil at Gnt. At liat, in a fit of puaion, he 
. tinTa me from the house, refoMDg to pay me the 
talmy I had ao haidly earned. 

With extreme difficuliv, I muiiged to obtain 
a paiBage to France; and here I am, moniieur, 
DO longer Che comfortable-looking Qrot-JBanjou 
•aw me before I left Parii, but a jKmr atruggUDg 
cieature, learning to bear mv miifortunea with 
the digoit; of a philoMpher.' 

The imile which he forced on hia fMtnre* for 
the moment, faded quickly away, and wM tuc- 
ceeded bya deep sigh. TVs conTiried for aomr 
•hort time, and he went awaj, better latiified 
with existence than when he entered m; hotel. 

Should you chance to psM the Cafe ds la 
B£gence, enter, and, turning to the left, you will 
aee the chess-player seated near the window. 
Ask liim, and ha will narrate to you his curious 

FRENCH AS IT IS SPOKEN. 

Now that we are becoming io intimate with our 
French neighbours, it is well to give our readers 
the best method of learning French as it is spoken 
in Paris, I must warn you that French is, 
perhaps, of all European languages, the most 
diffici^t to epesk elegantly and correctly ; but 
. this difficulty chiefly aiiaeg from the student's 
ignorance of the elisions, intonations, shaipaesa, 
and contractions, with which it abounds. The 
importance of an attealion to the BBAtrrT of the 
language has been frequently pointed out to us 
bj French writers, although few haye been able 
to reduce it to rule; for instance, De Kouillon 
■ays r— "The great obetacle to the pronunciation 
of the French language with a trae Parisian 



>l lake a guttural sound." DuTiTier, Dubroca, 

md many other eminent French grammarians, 

) say that Fieneh, wichout the proper elisions 



" French as it is Spoken," by J. Tourrier, which 

CI may procure at any stationer's; as also "The 
del Book and Self-teaching Grammar," by 
the same author: which combined will, I am 
convinced, make clear any difficulties thkt have 
perplexed you, and, io a very short space of 
time, ensure to you a flow of elegant conversation. 
Tou will then no longer be at a lost to understand 
French when it is spoken by a native ; for their 
aeeming rapidity of utterance only arises from 
the graceful elision of the e mute, irhieh the 
English (as generally taught) do not comprehend, 
and, therefore, imagine it is vain to attempt to 
followaconveraation between two Parisiana who 
irill pronounce what the English listener would 
call " Je vous remercie" as " Jrourmeroie ;" 
"Je-se-roi" as "JarV «n^ 'O on. Every 
language is subject to elisioDS, nor is our own 
deficient 1 and our ear tells us that foreigners 

. would arrive at much greater fluency in speaking 
English were they not at such pains to pronounce, 
slowly and distinctly, every little word and 
syllable, instead of eliding many aa we do. In 

, conclusion, I have only to hope, as I doubt not, 
that the books I have recommended to your 
notice may be a« (ervieeaUa to jou as they have 
proved to njself, and that vvry shortly w« may 



have the pleasure of ctmvening together in " Li 
langne patl4e" instead of the cunmt Bi^^ 



r opinin J dIJ." 



NOTHER HAT has come. 
Hail 1 lovely — besnteoni 
May, we bid thee welcome! 
Scarcely a poet bat ptsiMS, 
or describes, or alludes to 
the beauties of this month; 
even the poor " cAumsiy"— 

iwhom Psrl lament has pre- 
vented from pursuing Ilit 
callin g— brush in hand, give* 
it a most cordial welcome; 
■ then, why not a " Brolfor 
BrutA"?— 



May has many attractions. The flowery month 
brings forth belles and butterflies, and is a month 
of much deep import to all who are positively or 
relatively connected with the Fihb Astb ; and to 
assign it to ignominious oblivion would be an 
act of injustice to our artist-like feelings. Lett 
any of our ftir and gentle readers - should find 
themselves in such a happy state of ignorance is 
to wonder why the monUi of May should be 
singled out of the remaining eleven, wewitlat 
once let them into the secret. 

With the opening of this month most of the 
exhibitionB open wide their portals : the Boysl 
Academy, the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, the New Society of Painters in Wstei 
Colours, and the Exhibition for Paintings at the 
Free Exhibition of Modem Art, — all open their 
vast mines of treasure to an anxious, enlight- 
ened, and, generally, admiring multitude; the 
majority of whom, — dte ladies, — if they come to 
admire, also come to be admired. 

On the " opening doy," long before the hour 
of admission, uie doors of the various exhibition- 
rooms are besieged by a most motley group of 
painters, critics, connoisseurs, and lovely women, 
— all, though not equally, interested in the eihi- ' 
biiions of that day. Haw many conflicting feel- 
ings pervade the throng, and what an hour of 
fearful anxiety is felt by some in a few mimlesl 
Laagh as ye list, reader; but go and joiii tkt 
throng. 8aEe but one minute at the mnUtode 
assembled under the portico of thaNMiMal 
Qallery, and your scepticism will vanish. ''IkMe 
the degrees of feeling with the scrutiny of tpbi- 
losopher,^-Grom interest to intense anxietr—oeat 
nonchalance to irrepreoaible curiogity—ninii llie 
faint ray ot hope to ihe overpowering ezprcsaioa 
of excessive joy :-— trace all these, and then Utq;h 
at the sentiment if ye csnl 

Even an inexperienced pathi^omist woold be 
able to trace, almost to a nicety, the varions fed- 
ings which pervade this mob ot eogttaietnii.' 

Imagine the unooncenied amateur, leaning 
most philosophically against one of tba pQlsts 
of the portico, wIUl onnt folded, waitilig ia 
awful mystery till the wish«d-for hour disll 
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fvmi Mm to enter tlie tanHmt tmuiamm at 
lit. He, hippT min, littla dreanu of the itita 
at iigitatuin into whicli some of his ■nTTonuding 
fellow- OMtores are plunged. He hu limply to 
nit the usual time, to psy hia ihilling admit* 
Don, Bad a second for his "Key" to the treasorw, 
ind then to atioll tliTOUgll the rooms, ndmiriiiB 
inddiilikingaahemay happen to take the bney. 
W< allnde to pictares,— not ladies, for to them 
lline CIS be no dislike, 

Almoat w independent it the eetsbliihedftrtiel, 
vho, by his name and taleat, hat comniaDded 
1 good place foT hit productioitt. Would that 
till latUr was tlie only qoaliEcation for first-rite 
utuitions! 

Now look at the other aide of the picture: 
picture to yourselves the poor and ttembUng 
itndent, in utter ignorance of his fate, and de- 
TDDied by n thousand sinister antioipatians as to 
the reception of his pictures— peihips his first 
efibrls! Are they even admitted !— and, if ad- 
mitted, are they hung in or ou/ of sights 

The critic may be easily ditcovercd, amidst 
tills heteiogeneout mass, by the patronizing air 
with which he views the crowd of anxious lim- 
Den ; there it a aatirical cnrl on hie upper lip, 
UBwered by a half-malignant expression of his 
Marching eyes, which seema by no means favour- 
able to aspirants for artiatic fame. You will, 
pethapa, see him in close conversation with a 
orother censor — exchanging winks and shrugs 
»{ deepest inteieit — some artist's reputation the 
Knar of their discourse, or the cause of some 
Jonng practitioner being recommended to the 
BMice of " .The Press." 

THE HISTORY OF A PICTUEE r 
Showiag how Mr. Constantine Crayon, fancying 
MtnsFlFan artist of first-rate talent, beginneth to 
" flatler himaelf " that he is producing something 
tliat will both " teU and aell," and becomes in- 
oculated with serious thoughts touching a frame, 
inOi a view to exhibitioa. 

The reader may judge of his frame of mind by 
iHe aelf-satiefactiDn with which he gaies upon 
iJie " labour " which is said to " physic pain. ' 



ConatantinB Cnyod, hning becone perfeollj 
satiified in hit own mind tMt he wai not nui- 
tftken in hit preTioui &ney, aallie* forth &oai 
hit *■ room in the uppermott story," and having, 
after divert dive* into different siaall shops, sue- 
oeeded In discovering a carious worker in [daitsT 
and gold-leaf— one having faith— the artiit car- 
lieth hit preciout piotiue, in triumph, to the 
Boyal Academj. 



(7o it eeneUtdtd in cwr tu 
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No. Vm. — Modem A miuemmU— (contim ud ) . 
Dakcino appeaiB to be coming much more in 
vogue amongst all classes of society than ever it 
previously has been. For tuch a growing taate 
Uiere mutt be a cause ; and thit cause we take 
to be the increaied faeilitie* for acquiring the 
art;— the multitude of "profcetors of every 
grade! the lowness of charge for instruction 
caused thereby ; as weU as the many public en- 
tertainments with which dancing is intermingled. 
It it an amusement of sociability, and, therelore, 
likely to retain its place among the diversion* 
of the people, if properly conducted ; it is of a 
refining principle, and is considered b^ some to 
be a good simple exercise for the limbs, if not too 
Iiuib or violentli/ partaken of ; and oiUy at such 
can It be said to be of benefit. 

A writer on the subject, somewhat truthfolly, 
but we think too stringently, says : — 

" Sudden jov seems to be the general and 
almost the only natural stimulus to dancing, 
according to the general sense of the term ; but 
that it should incite the mind to direct the mo- 
tions of the t>ody according to the measures of 

to be a refinement which puts a restraint upon 
nature, and, in some cases, is carried to suoh an 
exceet SB to be truly scandalous. Violent dancing, 
etpaciaUjriiL the heated atmotphera of a crovrdad 
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dMMftM^i prodiiC6§ ■ tMBponvy §9wt9 mpcb in 
flut byscaMKMTB, who inspire an mt exceecingljr 
fitiated br the Inreath ot pcnent s^ppttwntly in 
a 0eRii-deimoin traneei and by the miiKatiBg 
Ti|K)ur of candles. The bleod is unnatmmUT' 
propelled to the breaat and head: hence ante 
fivqiient eomghs, colds» and periodical headaehesf 
perspiration is wantonly checked ; the longs aie 
forcibly expanded; and the foundation is laid 
for that avenging disease — consumption — which 
spares neither raak» nor age, nor sex, and often 
exterminates whole families." 

** Poor fellow ! " — said a dancing-master of our 
acquaintance, with a pitying look, upon reading 
the above, — ** Poor leUow ! 'tis clear his children 
never shone in a baU»room ! " 

A medial course is good in all things. Dancing 
has good points as well as bad ones ; but the 
whole art requires regenerating. Waltzing and 
Polkaing are too exciting ; the Quadrille, in the 
present day, is litfle better than an affected walk ; 
the *• Cellarius'* and the *' Schottische'* are clumsy 
and ungraceful ; while our old Mend " Sir Roger 
de Coverley,** although admirably adapted lor 
open-air exercise (which is infinitely the best), 
is a fearful and pitiable performance in an assem- 
bly. (When mentioning tiiese dances in parti- 
cular, we, of course, mean them as heads of each 
class.) Our ancient Quadrille, in an apartment 
well- ventilated and not too crowded, might not be 
objectionable; but our fancy depicts the aspiring 
debutantes of the gay throng smiling at us and 
our suggestions : for what want they with anti- 

Suated maneeavrings ? Their aim is to parade 
kieir perfection in the last new dances ; their 
grace in evolutions ; their new and exquisitely- 
modelled ball- dresses ; perhaps to exhibit their 
deli( ate little feet, and their tiny fingers bedecked 
with rings ; or their beautiful countenances ; or 
to remark on others; or to gain beaux, or to 
make old ones jealous; or to court, or flirt, or 
gossip, ~ in short, to do anything but enjoy or 
seek health at a ball. For these or somewhat 
similar reasons, too, will the male portion of the 
assembly array tbeatelves in their most becoming 
attire, and sally ibrth in anticipation ef a delight- 
ful '* tSte-i-tete " or a '< joUy spree," as the case 
may be. We will stake our repintaAion for accu- 
xacy, that eighty oat of every hundred in a ball- 
zoom meet from some one of these motivesy or all, 
aeoordiag to their respective sitaaftieas and con- 
dition8,---of all ranks» from the peerage to the 
&ctory. 

Conid some great aaHmritj ut the dandag 
wozid bat iatrodttoe am tsutire ooUeetien of ori- 
l^aial dances, — the fie^ates and atyle of per^Mm- 
mg which woe agreeably and mildly exciting, 
astd in whtek it wmdd be a matter of impossi- 
laEty to mtrodace the ''gentvli" and **fMt" 
"Casino style,"— be woidd, we are assuiwd, 
jeeem liie thanks and earnest auppoct of those 
who *<trip~the light f aotaslio tae " ler the pure 
love of dancmg ; the Iotots ef d^oaoy^ and all 
tmmim of modesty end prapriety. But» uaxil 
some greatnform dom tdbe place, the aaieet and 
aimptetrt will be pvotested against and snarled 
«t — ofttiaMs with food laason-^y the miaan- 
^nopie rcdjaaea to wixMS Che worlid ia a heap of 
aaaqputy, uahrighteiied by a aiagk star of kind- 
SBaa or 4Btecit. 

It ia ^aaofaitely rijiwddwis to expect a pemrml 
aBKpaEtehiMty ia mjmUm Wl^-ataa^ be the mma 



of admission wlmt ^ey may ; ^cre am indtrii 
daala to be Iband, both amoag tiia aristocrafy 
and the coounonalty, adio will dance in a ntDnor 
which smacks of Uie '* Casino," to the diMO» 
fcst of their partners and the expulsion of d»> 
ceacy. When *' gents" of thiis class are aet 
with, howevar, the rule amongst aU dignifisd asd 
firm»minded Wdtes is, on the moment, totUdomn, 
under plea of weariness, headache, or other dis- 
aster of common occurrence, within the predneti 
of those «* Temples of the Mute," 

In the hands of those readers who favonr 
Dancing as an amusement we confidently letvt 
the struggle for a re£jrm ; hoping that they, fcr 
the sake of that ancient pastime, will stnie 
amongst themselves to carry out a revolutiw— 
peaceful, firm, and decided ; at thie same tiae, 
affirming that, should our few words hareaay 
effect upon even a very soiall section of oar 
reader?, wa ahall eonsider ourselves rewarded. 



IL BIZARRO. 
The fbllowmg is the foundation of an apaV 
Hshed tale by Sir W. Scott, as given in ^e 
seventh volume of Lockhart's life of this mm- 
derful man : — 

** I'his man was called, from his wily bat ii- 
exorable temper, II Bizarro. He was captaia of 
a gang of banditti, whom he governed hj )n» 
own authority, till he increased them to 1600 
men, both on foot and horsebadc, whom he 
maintained in the mountains of Calabria, be- 
tween the French and Neapolitans, both of whidi 
he defied, and pillaged the country. High i^ 
wards were set upon his head, to very htUe pur- 
pose, as he took care to guard himself against 
being betrayed by his own gang — the cotamop 
fate of those banditti viho become great ia diev 
vocation. At length a French eelon^ wtoe 
name I have fergot, occupied the ooustry of 
Biaarro, with such success that be fonaed • 
coidon around him and hispaity, and indaded 
hhn between the folds of a military otrfman. 
Well-nigh driven to submit himself, the robber, 
with his wife, a very handsome woman, and • 
child of a few months old, took post one day 
beneath an old bridge, and, by an escape almost 
miraculous, were not perceived by astrong party 
whom the French maintained on the top of the 
arch. Night at length came withoot a diacofery, 
which every moment might have made. When 
it became quite dark, the brigand, enjoining the 
strictest silence on the female and child, le- 
solved to start from his plaee of shelter, »^'* 
he issued forth, kept \us hand oa the ^ild^i 
throat. But as, when they began to m0^ 
the child naturally cried, its faliier ia a n^ 
tightened his grasp so relentlessly As t ^ 
poor infant never offended mora ia tba *■• 
manner. 

** His wife had never been very ^f^ ^ *^ 
though he trusted her more thai ai^ wko ap- 
proached him. She had been oriypaDj the 
wife of another man murdered by her aeew mh*^ 
band, which second marriage she was esaiprfka 
to undergo, and to afifect, at least, Aewaiha^'W 
an affectionate wlle« In their waudtiaigH sha 
alone knew where he alept. Be left his «« « 
a body upon the top of the hfll, reaad aAich 
they set watches. He then woat apM into the 
woods with his wife, and, having chosen a lair 
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ift Bift'obtNBttrftr atid d^ ^ieket, there idole «^ 
MffUMl^tence ferihe nigltt. A lair^CtMbnem. 
dbg, ki« eoMtant acieii&iit, ^mm tk«n tied to H 
tree at eoiKe disimee to eeewte hi* ftlumb«rsi 
ttiol. iHiTiiig plttoed hie ctut^ne "vfithHi reeeli 
ef las wtm, he cdMeigiied himeelf to eueli #)eep 
al Monge to hH cal£ig. Bf euch preeatttk»e 
heimd eeoiired his rest for mmtj ythn, 

** But, after the death of the child, th« mtHBi* 
mt 'ef his oflRmce towaidv the UAhtppy mother 
HAS M\ to tho brimi ttnd her thoughts heeaisie 
detefttmied on reinenge. Octe etvnnig he took 
up his quarters with the tMsual preeautiofifr, but 
wi&oiu the uetial sucoeee. He had laid his 
eua^e near hHn, and betaken himself to rest^ 
nhea his partner aroie from his side, and, ere he 
became sensible that she had done so, she eeiaed 
Ms «imibine, aiid, dischargkig it in his bosom, 
mded at once his lif^ and his erimes. She 
fihiriied her work by catting off the brigand** 
head, and carrying it to the principal town of 
tfc» province, where she deHvered it to the poKce, 
and ekimed the reward attached to his head, 
^^liith was paid accordingly. This female stiU 
lives, a stately, dangerous-looking, yet scarce iH 
l^o^ht ot, considering the provocation. 

*'The dog struggled extremely to get loose on 
Itettkg the shot. Some say tlie fiemale shot it ; 
oflttrs that, in its rage, it very nearly gnawed 
through the stout young t^ee to whit* it was 
tied. He was worthy of a better master. 

"The distant encampment of the band was 
fisturbcd by the fifing of the Bixarro's carabifte 
at midnight. They ran through the vi'Oods to 
w^ the captain, but, finding him li^ess and 
headless, they became so much surprised that 
many of them surrendered to the government, 
ttd tehnquished their trade^ Thus the band of 
Ihe Btsarro, as it lived by his s^it, was brdien 
^ by his death. 

'•Among other storied respecting the cruelty 
of this bandit I heard this. A French officer, 
^ had been in active pursuit of him, feU into 
^hands, and was made to "^e the death of 
Saint Polyoarp— that is, the period being the 
jMdle of summer, he was raiyed alive, and, 
Miag smeared with honey, was exposed to all 
Ae intoleraWe insects of a eoutheni sky. The 
^ps were also informed where they might find 
^tt officer, if they thought proper to send for 
™i As more than two days elapsed before the 
fetched man was found, no^^ing save miserable 
J»<» wene discovered. I do not warrant these 
*o«*W*, but«uoh are told ourreiwtay.'* 



^emahkablb history of ilabia 
eleokora schonin^g, 



A ^BotRmik SoRoiriNO was the danghter 
•j «echanic at N-utemberg, in Germany. The 
J*^ her mother was eacrificed in giving birth 
*»«rcl^. ,si,e had the mi^fortime to losehir 
*JJ2^et an age when females are most eoviremed 
*•* dangers. 

^^y^m.h.'waB'^pentin grief^ a^gi*w«pin 
]jjj»j.* stranger to the pSbasures «r -cMkdlioiNl 
?*w harmless sports of yoW^i. The last 
jjjw ^Aoaneed by her ^xfAring %tlMr were 
J^essed to his confessor. *« My dew Ifttrfa^" 
^*%*^lfii»tMiited toe&e^ata«ii|^#aiing 



my aMetton t the nuM»t disngrteablif oAMbs iiiv«ir 
extorted from her a look of discoMant; h^ ey« 
ne^rar met mine b«t it beamed with eonmaMi6n, 
or was siuftieed w^ team for my simerii^s; 
God," he CKolaimed, ^ will veward my eace^leAt 
girl for her dutihd attention to me ! " He thm 
eloeed his Upa for evmr. 

Maria sat weeping, after the bier on whieh her 
fiMber-^her friend, the oc^bond that united her 
to the world; Uie ob^t of her eare and the hope 
of her future joys — ^was earned to the gmve* 
The last doleful sounds of the bell were stUl 
accompanying her lamentations, when tiro tax- 
oAeers enteiwd the house and demanded the 
papers of the deceased, that they might aaoeftbin 
whether he had always paid a sum oonfoimefcle 
to his oath and his property. 

It should be here observed that the taxes paid 
by the inhabitants of Nuremberg were originally 
voluntary contributions, — cash giving according 
to his ineHnation and oireurastances. At the 
beginmng of the fifteenth eentury a certain 
standard was fixed ; and at present each oitisen 
is annually obliged to lake an oath that 1^ sum 
paid by him is proportionate to his property. 
At his death the tax-offioe has a right to inspect 
his books, and to examine whether his contrUm* 
tion was always in proportion to his propefty. 

After the documents had been examined %si4. 
compared with the register of taxes, the spies of 
justice declared thev had facts sufficient to prove 
that the deceased had not paid a sum propor- 
tionate to his circuamtanccs; whioh oonsequcntly 
imposed on them the duty «^ piaeing all the pro- 
perty he had kft behind under lock and seal) 
Bxsd requesting the young lady to letire to an 
empty apariment till the tax-ofiloe shoald have 
decided the business. 

Maria— grown up amid privationa, aoeustomed 
to oompHanoe — the easily - iutimidated Maria 
readily obeyed. Bhe basteited to the emptiest 
garret, leaving the officers umnoftealffid, to put 
seals on the doors and to convey to the tax^effice 
all the papers they could find. 

Night came on, when Maria, exhausted with 
fatigue and weeping, sought a place of repose. 
She found the door of her chamber sealed, and 
was ^>liged to pass the night in the gaxret i^on 
the floor. A few days elapsed before the ottceiB 
returned and directed Maria to leave the house, 
adding that the commissioners had adjiM^d the 
prc^erty left by the deceased to be forfeited to 
^fO city exchequer, as it had been {uroved that 
her lather had defrauded the city in the payment 
of hie taxes, and had not contributed in pn^or- 
tlon to his circumstances. 

Maria had no relations to whnma she oould 
s^ply ; tat those of her mcs^^ter had ner«v con- 
cerned themselves about her, and her father was 
u nwtiTe of Lower Saxony, ^e had im aequaiut- 
ance, as all her iather*« f ttendg had deserted him 
at the beginning of his eteknets^ no coaapaniom, 
for ^iHio would aSBoeiate with a mck^vMRie^ 
Never was human being awae tirhnat Ihanths 
innooent girl. 

Night dsew on apace, «id Maria kmrnm set 
where to find a shelter. With tottering -sCep she 
went to St, Jameses C&«r«hyaiid, where i^^vosed 
the aahee of hier ^her^ she ^rew herself h^mmi 
the bare h^Oeek that oawared tbem^ stue resigned 
herself u prey to grief v vad, had it been posaiUe 
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which attached her to life, Maria would that 
night have been released from her misery. 

The morning dawned oyer the city ; the streets 
began to be thronged; the bell rang for the 
morning prayer, and the grating of the church- 
doors roused the disconsolate maiden. The bash- 
ful unfortunate hastened from the grare ; for she 
concluded that men who had driven her from 
her home and from eTcrything that had belonged 
to her father would certainly not suffer her to 
linger on the turf that coyered his relics. She 
left the churchyard, paced slowly through the 
city gate, and threw herself under a hedge. 

The last glinmier of eyening found her again 
at the graye of her father. 

The churchyards of most of the German cities 
are equally pernicious to morals and to health. 
They haye lost the yenerable character for which 
they were formerly distinguished ; their loneli- 
ness and solitude render them the undisturbed 
haunts of yice and deprayity. It was close beside 
the graye of her father that Maria fell a prey to 
a roying debauchee. 

It was one of those nights in autumn in which 
the yillain executed his purpose. 

Maria sat upon the ffraye of her father : the 
consciousness of her aegradation — a sentiment 
which it was impossible to suppress »had stupi- 
fied her. 

She soon fled as though infernal spirits were 
driving her from the churchyard. She had not 
proceeded far, when she was stopped by the 
watchmen, to whom she was a welcome prize, as 
they receiye a piece of money, of about the value 
of a shilling, for every girl they find abroad i^r 
ten o'cIockI It was midnight, and Maria was 
conveyed to the nearest watch-house. 

Being carried the next day before the magi- 
strate, he upbraided her in the harshest terms as 
a public prostitute, and dismissed her with the 
threat that, the next time she should be brought 
before him, he would send her into the house of 
correction. 

As she passed through the suburbs of Wordt, 
she met a soldier's vme, who, in her father's 
lifetime, had assisted her in various domestic 
occupations that were too heavy for her strength. 
She was startled at the appearance of the girl, 
whom she addressed in a Mendly tone, inquiring 
Jhow she did, and what had brought her so far 
from home. 

To a being driven about, as she had been, by 
misfortune, the tone of tenderness was a cordial. 
These were the first words sweetened witli hu- 
manity that she had heard since Hlq death of 
her father. Her dormant sensibilities were im- 
mediately awakened. With impassioned fervour 
ahe threw her arms around the woman, whose 
looks and words were expressive of sympathy 
^nd affection. With difficulty she gave her an 
account, interrupted by sobs, of her resolution. 
The good woman wept with her, pressed the 
wretched orphan to her heart, and entreated her, 
in the tenderest manner, to relinquish her melan- 
choly intention, as, by taking away her own life, 
she would deprive herself of all hopes of eternal 
felicity. 

Maria was pliable, timid, and open to religious 
impressions. This honest woman was one of 
those wnose whole existence is a continued series 
of afflicttou and distress,— 'for whom tihe world 
iias no other balm than sleqp, no othor phystoian 



than death. She was married to one of the dty 
soldiers, who had been long ill and confined to 
his bed. Two young children constituted all bet 
riches ; she maintained herself and family by 
washing. She had several times, bv want i 
work and the cries of her hungry chilaren, beea 
driven to the brink of despair ; and had been oa 
the point of putting one of her children to deatb, 
that she might be relieved from the burden of 
life* This she thought would be a remedy for 
all their wants : the remainins child would be 
placed in the orphan-house, and her husband in 
the hospital ; while her execution would recon- 
cile her with God, and she would be happy with 
her murdered infant. These tragical ideal she 
communicated to Maria, on whom they made 
a deep impression. In a subsequent conversatioB 
on the same subject, Maria declared herself inca- 
pable of conceiving how it was possiUe to take 
away the life of any human creature, and, in 
particular, that of an innocent child. 

" And for that very reason, because it is inno* 
cent," replied the soldier's wife, " I would send 
it before me out of the world, in which no plea- 
sures await it. Do you suppose I would choose 
to suffer for the sake of a bad child ? On that 
account, too, I would take Nanny with me, be- 
cause she was always so dutiful and so good; 
but as for Frank, he has already learned soiae 
tricks, and is fitter for the world.' 

This answer friffhtened the tender Maria, who 
hugged the children closely in her arms, as 
though she would protect them from their own 
mother. 

The woman, whose poverty was equalled only 
b^ her hospitality, kept the forlorn orphan in 
her house. She redoubled her efforts to proeare 
work, in which Maria was her fruthful assistmt 

Thus those hapless mortals passed the sununet* 
They were never in absolute want of the most 
necessary articles of subsistence, though their 
supply was, indeed, but scanty. 

Winter arrived, and brought with it a season 
of dreadful affliction for this wretched fiunily* 
Harlin (the soldier^s wife) fell ill : grief and hard . 
labour had exhausted her strengUi, and symp- 
toms of consumption began to appear. Mana 
strained every nerve to support her friend and 
her family ; but this far exceeded her ability. , 

Harlin gradually grew weaker, and, at the 
same time, more silent and pensive. When 
Maria observed her thus lost in thought, i^ 
conceived that her despairing fnend was blood- 
ing over the plan of murdering her child, m 
order to put an end to her own iSe. This apoie- 
hension gave inexpressible pain to the excellent 
girl, as the little children clung about her with 
me most childlike attachment. ^ 

Under these cruel circumstances arrived the 
day pregnant with her fate. On that none of 
the miserable family had a morsel to eat Hana 
sat beside the straw bed of her friend, who ut- 
tered not a syllable. The sorrowful Maria now 
ffrasped her hand : it was shrunk, cold, and life- 
less. She asked whether she was in much pam, 
but received no answer. Maria's heart was ready 
to burst ; she was on the brink of de^air. Cou- 
rage not her own animated her soul ; and in w* 
state, so contrary to her nature, she conceiTSd 
the idea of saving her friend at the expenieol 
her own perscm* 

She roooUected that the ravish«ro£heriiiiiOr 
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ecnoe had been ietiroue of expUttng hie offiniee 
)ij the offer of money ; and Maria formed the 
painful resolution of seeking to earn something 
in the same way, and of relieving her friend with 
the produce of her suilt.' It was now dark ; she 
went into the city, out durst not venture to ap- 
proach the churchyard in which her father was 
mterred; she repaired to other lonely situations, 
but not a creature did she meet with. The wea- 
ther was unfavourable : the snow fell fast, and a 
tempestuous wind howled through the streets. 
No night could have been more perfectly adapted 
to cool the passions of the debauchee. She 
contintied to wander through the streets ; and, 
breathless and fatigued, she sought shelter be- 
neath a shed. Into a corner of this building a 
watchman had crept for refuge from the rigours 
of the night ; to him she was a welcome guest, 
and in a trice she found herself in the watch- 
house. 

The next morning she was carried before the 
same magistrate who had treated her so roughly 
on a former occasion. He sent her to the house 
of correction, ordering, at the same time, that 
she should receive the usual welcome. On her 
arrival she was directed to wait in Uie court- 
yard. The master of the house appeared, tied 
her to a post, and prepared to inflict on her the 
severe discipline of the whip. 

She begged, she entreated, she screamed, she 
made all the opposition in her power — but in 
vain. Seeing no chance of escaping the disgrace- 
ful pnnishment, she exclaimed in a fit of despair: 
** Stop! I deserve a very different punishment; 
I have murdered an infant child I " 

" That, to be sure, is a very different affair,"' 
Said^the man, unbinding her. He immediately 
sent an account of the circumstance to the city 
judge. 

In a few days she was brought up for examina- 
tion. It was represented to her that she could 
not have committed the crime alone and without 
apoompUces, as she could not have gone out, di- 
rectly after her delivery, to dispose of the child. 
She then acknowledgea that Harlin was privy to 
the whole affair; that she had assisted at the 
birth, and had buried the child in the wood. 

From ti^e beginning of her confinement, Maria 
had cherished the idea of involving her friend 
in her fate. She wished to help her out of the 
world, and to spare her the necessity of perpJe- 
trating the crime of murder; and the present 
opportunity appeared too favourable to be lost. 

Harlin was at this time too ill to be removed 
to the prison ; an officer was, therefore, placed 
over her in her own house. When she was so 
far recovered as to be able to go abroad, she was 
confronted with Maria, who repeated her former 
declaration in her presence. 

"Por God's sake, Maria, how have I deserved 
this treatment?" was all the reply that the asto- 
nished woman was able to make. She denied 
the whole, and, to every question of the judge, 
she returned no other answer than—'* I know 
nothing of the matter." The two prisoners were 
frequently examined in the presence of each 
otlier: the same scene was invariably exhibited, 
—Maria persisting steadfastly in her declaration, 
and Harlm in her denial of the fact. 

At the filth examination, Harlin was threat- 
ened with the torture; the instruments were 
brought, and arranged by the executi<mer; and 



she was warned lor the last time either to eon* 
fees at once, or to prepare for inevitable tortur*. 

This menace terrified poor Maria in the highest 
degree: a convulsive agony shook her whole 
frame. She was desirous of releasing her friend 
from a life of misery, not to draw down upon her 
unavailing torment. She hoped to be her bene- 
factress; she now looked upon herself as her 
executioner. She stepped hastily towards her, 
and, pressing her bounden hands between her 
own, exclaimed — " Hannah ! dear Hannah ! aU 
will be provided for; and Nanny, too, will be put 
into the orphan-house ! " 

Maria's motive instantiy flashed like lightning 
upon the mind of Harlin. She now saw, with 
grateful emotion, the benevolent design of her 
friend, which, without the perpetration of guilt, 
would remove them into eternity. With cheer- 
fulness and courage she now addressed herself 
to the judge. She acknowledged herself to blame 
in having so long denied the charge, and con- 
fessed that Maria's declaration was perfectiy 
consistent with truth. As the prisoners adhered, 
without variation, to this confession, an early 
day was appointed for their trial, and they were 
both sentenced to be beheaded. 

The day before the execution, the two delin- 
quents were allowed an interview, which gave 
occasion to an exceedingly affecting scene. The 
approaching catastrophe had changed the senti- 
ments of Maria with respect to her friend. She 
now thought it cruel and inhuman in herself to 
devote her generous benefactress to death. She 
was on the point of disclosing the whole truth ; 
but she was restrained by the desire of death, — 
by the invincible solicitude to quit the world. 
When she saw Harlin advancing towards her 
with a serene and cheerful countenance, she ut- 
tered a loud scream of anguish, and gave free 
scope to her sensations. She threw herself into 
the arms of her friend, and, amid sobs and sighs, 
incessanUy implored her forgiveness. 

On the day of execution Harlin conducted 
herself with cheerfulness and equanimity. A 
sacred serenity that touched every spectator 
appeared in her whole behaviour. Very different 
was the state of the vnretched Maria. The de- 
sponding girl, iHio still accused herself of being 
the murderer of her friend, suffered inexpressible 
anguish, and nothing but the hope that she 
should still be able . to save her innocent com- 
panion by a frank confession of the truth pre- 
served her from total stupefaction and insensi- 
bility to all that was passmg around her. She 
widked not, but was dragged alon^ more dead 
than ahve to the place of execution. Harlin 
went first ; frequenUy did she look back with 
love and compassion at her Maria. When their 
eyes met, she would turn hers joyfully towards 
heaven, as though she would have cheered her 
friend with the idea :— '* We shall soon meet 
yonder." 

They now stood at the foot of the scaffi>ld. 
Harlin was to be executed first. She once more 
took leave of the half-dead and trembling 
Maria. ** Dear Maria," said she tenderly, at 
parting, *<in a few moments we shall be to- 
gether in : heaven ! " She then ascended the 
steps. Maria's eyes followed her. She beheliid 
her friend surrounded by the assistants* of the 
executioner, busily employed in binding up her 
hair and uncovering her neck. This spectacle 
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1^; Bk% Mw kcr mettd in the haadft cf the 
Bationer, and she elene was the cause of 
death, she alone was her murderess. It 
led as though this sq^t and this idea 
bad transAised new life into her almoet inani* 
«Mte frame, and supplied ercrj nerre with 
mew entrgy. With a loud and piercing Toiee 
she oried<— <« Stop, for God's sake, stop !" She 
tiien tlirew herself at the feet of the sheriff and 
the clergyman, imploring them to save Harlin, 
who was perfectly innocent: adding that she 
had herself invented the whole story from dis* 
fvst of life ; that she had ncTcr borne, much less 
destroyed, a child ; she was ready to die ; but 
■he begged lor HeaYen's sake that they would 
not IumI her with the crime of murdering her 
friend by her fidse eyidence, and that the sen* 
tence might be executed on her alone for having 
foeged such a charge. The sheriff asked Harlm 
if Maria's declaration was true, or if she adhered 
to her confession. She answered, sorrowfully 
and «ith evident rehiotance : — " Most certainly 
what she says is true ; I acknowledged myself 
guilty because I wished to die ; and it may, 
tiierefore, easily be supposed that now, when I 
am so near the object of my desire, this declara- 
tion of my innocence proceeds not from the mo*- 
ttve of preserving my life. My only object is to 
confirm the truth as disclosed by Maria, and to 
nUeve her from the distress she feels for having 
accused me though innocent." 

This explanation, together with the persua- 
nons of the clergymen, and the murmur of com- 
passion that proceeded from the people, induced 
the sheriff to send the town-adjutant wiih a re- 
port of the circumstances to the town-house, to 
demand a reprieve of the members of the senate, 
assembled there. It should be c^erved that at 
Nuremberg it is customary tor the three oldest 
senators to remain together at the town-houee 
till an execution is over, that in case of an ex- 
taraordiaar^ exigency they may give the neces- 
sary directions how to proceed, in the name of 
tiie whole senate. 

During the interval that elapsed till the re- 
tarn of the messenger, one of the clergymen 
was so hard-hearted as to repiimand Harlin 
•ever^y on account of the first statement she 
had given. 

The messenger returned. The answer directed 
the sheriff to proceed with the execution. This 
intelligence restored Harlin to her former sere- 
nity. Her head was struck off amidst the la- 
mentations of the people. The executioner was 
incapable of despatching more than one innocent 
peeson at a time. He felt unwell ; his attendants 
were obliged to per£cnrm his office on Maria. She 
had before expired ; death had employed his 
pewerful scythe to out down a flower which was 
already withered. Such was the end of two 
mortals whose lives were not worth the enjoy- 
nsent, and who appear to have lived kr the pur- 
pose of dying a violent death* 



TIm ihrst great men of a nation who have 
epened the way for others are forgotten, their 
nncestors are immortalifed ; thus the first snyw- 
Ihdces melt, the others remain and ghrs tbeir 
•wn h^ to the oountry round. 



MAXIMS 07 NICCOLO Mi-GKlAVlUiL 
89bcied ftom kk Wiritm0$, for '*Tdm tad 

BT 0. 8. 

Hb who relies least on forttine has the 8ti«ii|eit 
hold of his acquisitions. 

A wise man ought only to follow the ptthi 
traced by superior eenius, and ioutate those only 
who have excelle<^ in order that, if he cannot 
equal, he may at least in some respects reaemUa 
them. 

Either make a man your friend* or put it out 
of his power to be your eaemy. 

It is an error to think that new obligttions 
will extinguish the memory of former injozies 
in the minds of great men. 

The man who does not apprehend evils till it 
is too late to prevent them, cannot be truly ealled 
a wise man. 

There is a medium between a foolish secudty , 
and an unreasonable distrust. 

All men have eyes, but few have the gift of 
penetration. 

Fortune is of a sex that likes not a tardj 
wooer, and repulses all who are not ardent 

Success is the daughter of superior genius, 
misfortune the child of Imprudence. 

It frequently occurs that we sooner attain ou 
ends by a seeming indifference to them, than bj 
more obstinate pursuit. 

A man should live with his friends on sncb 
terms that no change of fortune may oblige him 
to alter his conduct towards them. 

Men become as strongly attached to others bf 
the benefits they render as by the favauiB they 
receive. 

POETRY. 
OH I WAKE NOT UP THE SUBEPEES. 

BT XSS. F. Q. 

Oh I wake not up the sleepers, 

For thou canst never know 
The balm that may be shedding 

0*er hidden earthly woe* 

Dispel not, then, the wreath 

That fancy loves to twine. 
Of honour, joy, snd hopes. 

Which greeted happier time. 

Too soon wiU they awake. 

Again be made endure 
The thousand ills and heartaches, 

For which there is no cure. 

So long as we remain 

Frail tenements of clay, 
Sorrow will hover round us. 

As constant as the day. 

But when we wing our flight 

To brighter realms above^ 
Undving bliss awaits us, 

Vnth endless lasting love. 

PEACE. 

A FRAGMENT BY C. B. 

The battle 's o'er, grim ])eath no m«r9 

Shall desolate the land; 
Time shall heal the nation's sore. 

And quench the burning brand, 
^he farmer bold the plough shall hold, 

And gather the harvest m ; 
And riches nntdd, both young and dd, 

By iadttstry, shall win. 
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FORtLlR PAISXIMES. 
SohUion to Enigma^ by F. G. X00.— Gold. 

Antrntr to Mnu, by X^.— Tales avd Bbab- 

1NO8. 

Solution to Charade^ by Bookworm, — E-cho. 
Answer toIHddle, by Bookworm.— Hhe letter 0. 

ENIOKA, BT P. O. LEB. 

I come from the other world ; nay, do not start, 

For 1 am dall and earthy as thon art; 

Not revelling in faery lands of bliss, 

Bat the dall, pale, and common drudge of this. 

I'm a chronologist known north and south, 

In fact, in almost everybody's mouth ; 

I'm the on^i-alchymist, so wide the range 

Of mygreat.ohanges — that folks call me ** Change. 

BEBUS, BT a. X. T. OLBNNT. 

Complete, I am a town of Piedmont; curtailed, and 
I become a town of France ; if transposed I become 
a towa of the Netherlands, in Flanders ; curtail me 
once more and I again become a town of France. 

C0XINTRTE9 IN EUROPE BNIGMATICA.LLT 
BXPBBSSED, BY B. 0. D. 

1. A letter, ourselves, and one-half of a famous 

poet. 

2. A. place where ships usually go into after their 
voyage, a vowel, and the common way of expressing 
ayouDg woman. 

3. What a man would feel if he never tasted food 
for two days. 

4. A river and ground. 

5. A letter, and five-sixths of a deep sleep. 

6. A consonant, and what nobody likes. 

ENIGMA, BT /. B. 8. 

In large rivers I am found, 

In the sea I do abound ; 

The fairest flower you ere did see, 

Always hath a place for me. 

In the air, and under the mound, 

I am always to be found ; 

In all countries I am seen, 

And I oan boast of a beautiful queen. 

CBABABES, BT H. S., MANCHESTER. 

1. My first is what is called God*s noblest work 
OQ earUi ; my second is an important part of the 
human frame ; my third is a possessive pronoun ; 
and my whole is an important manufacturing town 
a the north of England. 

2. My first is what all do who value cleanliness ; 
pay second is a member of the human body ; my third 
j8 the reverse of stand; and my whole forms a useful 
household utensil. 

. 3. My first is the centre of a church ; my second 
^ a portion of a ladder ; my third is a name given 
w students ; and my whole forms a necessary agent 
w an onmibus. 



A BISHOP'» BLESSING. 



With covered head, a country boor 
Stood, while the bishop bless'd the poor. 
The mitred prelate lifted high 
His voice—** Take off your hat "— " Not I ; 
Xour blessing's little worth," he said. 
If through the hat 'twont rcadx the head." 



MISCELLANEOUS BEAX>INaa 
HiSTBm SMATTBa.~;3nuitter has read €^ld« 
smith's abridged histories^ and will talk by Am 
hoiur of the yarious policy of the Greoian siafteai 
will enliglitan you as to me true cansee of the dta* 
oline of the Roman Empire ; aad settle for J0€ 
every disputed point in i&iglish. history ia a meni^ 
ncr the most satisfactory. It is true that, owiiOg 
to the profusion of materials whibhi he has so* 
cumulated in his mind, he will occasionally fall 
into tbe trifling error cf confounding one •▼sMl 
or one person with another. For instanee, li* 
thinks Brutus wasnerfiecily justified in expelling 
the Tarquins from Kome ; but that tluete was ao 
necessity for his destroying Julius Cffi^ar. Heiv 
thoroughly satisfied it was with a malicious itt* 
tention, and not by accident, that Wat Tyrjrel 
slew William Kufus in the Ntw Porest; and 
that Charles I. carried matters too far when h» 
insisted on levying pin-money. He is tolerably 
well read in ••Enfield's Speaker;** and, thus 
prepared, he will criticise, in a dashing, off-hand 
style, every English author, f^om Shakspere 
and Milton to Byron and Campbell— from A.d- 
dison and Johnson to Southey and Scott. When 
in Paris, he walked three times up and down the 
Louvre with a catalogue in his hand, and a hired 
guide at his side ; and now he will babble of Kaf* 
faelle and Titian, Corre^gio and Claude, of colour 
and chiar'oscuro, breadtn, depth, light and shade, 
with all the intrepidity of ignorance. But Smat* 
ter*s chief source of information is the ** Penny 
Magazine ; *' from this he crams ; and the great^ 
portion of his talk, throughout a whole week, 
will be of Machialvel, Monkeys, or Maccaroni; 
the building of the Pyramids, or the mode of 
making mousetraps ; the structure of the human 
mind, or the anatomy and habits of fleas, ao« 
cording to the contents of his last number. 

Conversation as an Abt. — Conversation is» 
in truth, an exercise very dangerous to the un- 
derstanding when practised in any large measure 
as an art or an amusement. To be ready to 
speak before he has time to think, to say some^ 
thing apt and specious,~something which he 
may verv well be supposed to think when he 
has nothing to say that he really does thirrk, ta 
say what is consistent with what he has said be- 
fore, touch topics lightly and let them go, ^ these 
are the arts oi a conversationalist : of which, per- 
haps, the lastis the worst, because it panders to aH 
the others. Nothing is searched out by convecsa- 
tion of this kind, — nothing is heartily belieyedy 
whether by those who say it or by those who 
hear it. It may be easy, graceful, clever, aiid 
and sparkling, and bits of knowledge may be 
plentifully tossed to and fro in it ; but it will ba 
vain and unprofitable ; it may cultivate a ceriw 
micacious, sandy surfiioe of the mindi but all thftt 
lies below will be unmoved and unsunned. To 
say that it is vain and unprofitalde is, indeed» 
to say too little ; for the habit of thinking wi^ 
a view to conversational ^S&tti will inevitably 
corrupt the imd«rstandiiig, which will nevfir 
again be sound or sincere.— Ao^ fiom Lifit^ ky 
Henry Taylor, 

Ton. — Ton is the sublimity of impudence ! It 
neither originates in, nor is necessarily sustained 
by, rank, fortune, or aooompli^ments. The fifty- 
one persons of toi> in England (the number 
varies from forty- five to fifty^one) lead i^e whole 
fashionable world in so many oolmnns, andaie 
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obeyed ImpUeitlT. A person of ton it b^ no means 
so refined, in the common acceptation of the 
tenn, as his followers ; but he hasmfinitely more 
** self-possession," n^ich can give a grace to 
^hat, in Bloomsbnr^r, would be called vul|;ar. 
The leader and the mrectress of ton, for the time 
being, areiitfr^titftir^thefaTOiirites of royalty. I 
should advise- such persons to be on their guard 
against fsmiliarity with crowned heads ; they 
haye, no doubt, heard of a certain personage, 
whose carriage was ordered on his askine royslty 
to ring the bell :«»it becsme the knell of his for- 
tnnesT Times have been worse, however:— a 
certain French monarch not only drew his sword 
to please a familisr courtier; but sheathed his 
sword in his body immediately after ! 

The "Coming" Man.— A waiter, recently in 
his teens, has illiistrated, somewhat amusingly, 
the passion of the "risen generation" for the 
office of *' teacher." Writing to the head- waiter 
of an inn in South Durham, who happened to be 
in want of a sub, he said : — " Comply with my 
IPfishes, if consistent. I should not have written 
for this situation if I thought that I could not 
manage it ; but I think that I shall suit you, and 
that you will suit me. I am not thinking of a 
great salary ; not I ; but reasonable, sccording 
to my business. . I am twenty- one years of age ; 
and I can produce interest from several genUe- 
men of note, who will send my character, if re- 
quired.. I aim possessed of sober, respectable 
babits ; qualified to go into any company, either 
the honourable of the land or humble peasant ; 
aiid if ypu have any children X shall.be happy to 
t^aph tl^em the Rudiments of ,a sound education, 
namely, reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, 
pronunciation, elocution ; ' and, if the pupils be 
old enough to proceed with the sciences, I will 
eive them lessons once or ,twice a week ; and, if 
It be approved of by the parent,'! will give them 
extra lessons on the Lieitin and Greek roots, with 
.derivations. , If I should providentially faU. into 
this situation I should be very glad. I hope 
^at you^ will sive me a trial ; because there is an 
old proverb which says, " Trial is better than re- 
port." Doctor O'Toole was nothinjg; to this York- 
shire tutor ; but, unfortunately, neither the head- 
waiter nor the innkeeper had any " responsibili- 
ties," so the answer to the application was not 
" Yezzir."— i^t/e Herald. 

A "Rvu 'TJn.— This expression is not yet forty 
years old ; and though it was nursed in iJondon, 
-and served its apprenticeship in Gloucestershire, 
where it was bom, it has long wrought joumey- 
'Wotk in Staffordshire. J6nas Bell, a conntTjr 
Schoolmaster, near Michinhampton, had a pupd 
so remarkably stupid that^ when he found it ne^ 
cessary to exhibit his abilities before thie lady 
patroness at a fixed examination, he selected the 
most familiar words to commence his analvsis 
upon ; the first was M-I-L-K— ;" And what does 
tnat spell i " said Jonas. " Don't know," said 
the lad. " What does your mother put into her 
4ea^^" ssdd Jpnas, quite cock sure of his answer. 
" Rum, sir," replied the promising youth. The 
ladV^atrbness vanished, Jonas Bell was bothered, 
and the bpy was pleased with his own sharpness ; 
•but it soon became a matter among the yo\tng 
sparks in' Gloucestershire, when recommended to 
l&e fiftvonr4>f a young lady, first of all to inqiiire 
if she was a " mm 'un." 
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jiU eom mw iie a HoHM for the Editor of ** Tales and . 
for the People** must be directed to No. 10, Oratte-eowetf 
FleeUstreeti and post-paid. 

ZiT.— Bead Cooper, Wordsworth, Ombbe, and Byron. Too 

can Btrin^^ rhymes together tolerably well, but you have 

Tet to learn the measurement of lines before you can 

become a writer of verses^%cwci your lines. Thanks. 

MuBlLLO. — Thanks for your scraps ; but we must decline 

your ** Blackberries." 
J. W. WooN. — Thanks for your lines; they are so shock* 

INO we cannot but insert them. 
F. T. B. — When you tend us the remainder we win give yoa 
a positive answer. '• Accept our thanks.- Order Part III., 
and it will be sent to you by your newsman. 
8. M. (A Working Man.)— The word ''col" signifies the 
culminating ridge of a Swiss mountain pass — for instance, 
the Col de Bfllme.' We nererthink it a trouble to answer 
any question. , 

C. B.— We are much indebted to you for your polite offer, 
and have no doubt but what your good taste may induce 
you to send will be most acceptable. What yoD hare 
been kind enough to forward will appear! ' » . ' 

Lex (Manch68ter;.-^Thanks for your enigma; ii^'«^'pro> 
bably appear in our next. Tou are correct in both solu- 
tions. 
Bookworm.— Be pleased to take the same ISterty whenever 
you please. The smallest literary donation is always 
thankfully received. • / 

Fiz C. — My good fellow, leave off writing and' take to read- 
ing; you will then improve your. mind,. and save your 
paper. 
H. 8. (Manchester.)— Many thanks for your contributiotis. 
Most of the readers for the press are guided by their own 
&ncy or taste. There aire Vnany works on punctuation, bu t 
we never derived any benefit from them. The bestguide 
is sense and sound. 
Thomas Wkigut. — your lines arejExceedingly faulty, and 
are declined. Try your hand at something else tLan 
poetry. 
Annb D.— Nearly 90,000. There is every convenience for 
washing and drjrng. Apply to the secretary of the Free 
Baths and Washbouses, Glasshouse-yard, East Smith- 
field ; or to Mr. Bobert Bowie, 34, Abcnurch4ane. 
Casab(MOA. — We were not aware that the.artidf you sent, 
and which appeared in our last number, was written bj 
Miss Costello ; if we had, we should have appended her 
name to it. In future, when yoii copy from any writer, 
please to favour us with his or her name ; oUierwise we 
must decline inserting it. ' '* 

W. P. (Leeds.)— We cannot inform you bow you' are to pro- 
cure the comic song, in which you say the following hnes 
' occur: — 

'* Mr. Argus had only got one eye. 
And that in the centre was bor*d ; 
The Cyclops were all much more fnnnv. 
For they with a hundred were stor*d.* 
As your song is full of.** bulls/' perhaps the following msy 
have some connection with it :— 

Noll Cromwell did never like sleeping 

Alone, for of gais he 'd a score ; 
Took liady Jane Grey into keeping. 
And after that married Jane Shore. 
J. C. W.— Your verses do not lack merit, but they are not 
quite up to the mark. Tou have a good ear, and, by 
reading with attention the works of some of our best 
poets, you will improve. Y0ur lines «a/* Kindness" are 
the best. 
Correspondentk must not expect answers to thdr oommo- 
nicatiODsr under a fortnight. 

London 2— frinted by Palmer and Culttow, 10, C^e- 
court, fleet^treet; and Published by Yioksbs, 98 and S9, 
Holy w«?f tre^t^ Btraad.— MayJlO, 1M9. 
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PEICB ONE PENNY. 



NATIONAL GAMES. 
Thb game of shinij is a fsTourite 
the Highlands of boiiiif ScotLand, and ia of 
nearly [he some description, as that known to 
the English schoolboy by lbs nBme of hockey. 
The game of shinty also bears same resemblaaee 
to that which in Ireland is denomtnated huding; 
and Strait desertbes it " as the same game as 
hurling in England." 

The game of hurling, as we have seen it 
pUyed in the Emerald Isle, and in which we 
h«ifo often Joined, particularly when there was 
a good match played by the gentlemen of the 
Dublin TJniTersity, in there own pleasant little 
park, at the rear of the college, is somewhat dif- 
ferent from the game of shinty, which we shall 
presently describe. The bat or hurl used by the 
" Dublin UniversitT boys " it rather more than 
'hree feet in length, about one inch and a half 
brood U the handle, and from three to four 



inches bioad at the carved end, which tapers 
gradually &om the heel towards the handle. 
This hurl is always made of the best well- 
seasoned ash, and a good one is worth from fire 
(o seven shillings. The ball used by the Irish 
hnrlers is considerably larger than that used in 



truly national game of cricket, it being 

ly as large as a moderate- sized faothall, 

very hard, and very springy. This the player 



nearly as 



raises from the ground with the broad end of 
bis hurl, and then strikes — or, as the Irish call 
it, "puekt" — the ball, if he be allowed the op- 
portunity, instead of hitting it on the ground, ss 
in the games of shinty and hockey, . In th^ 
college game of hurling, as played at Trinity, 
Dublin, the player never takes the ball in hand, 
but he will frequently convey it poised on the 
broad end of his hurl for a considerable distance, 
often hotly pursued by the players, and then 
dti»8 ot " puck " ■■ ■- **■" ' — "■ ' *■■- ~'' 



1 the direction of his ad- 
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Tersaries' goal, or among the thickest portion of 
the hurlers, which not unfrequentlj tends down 
a few of them like a set of well-strack ^kit^es. 
It requires a strong arm and some practice to 
puck the Irish hurl-hall to any very great dis- 
tance, and none of the men in my time could do 
00 more eleyerly than «* Cozy Handeeok." This 
gentleman, who was an out-and-out hurler, 
would, at the close of a days' phty, puck or 
strike the ball from the end of his hurl oyer a 
four or five storied portion of the college ; that 
is, from the park, over the college, into the 
square — a feat few hurlers could accomplish 
owing to the great weight and size of the ball. 

The game of shinty is played with a small hard 
ball, like that used at golf, though generally 
made of wood ; and each player is furnished with 
a curved stick somewhat resembling that which 
our golf-players use on Blackheath. The object 
of each party of players is to send the ball 
beyond or through a certain boundary, or 
marked space of ground, on either side ; and the 
skill of the game consists in striking the ball to 
the greatest distance towards the adversaries' 
boundary and through the goal, or in manoeuvring 
to keep it in advance of the opposing side. The 
boundsnriM in the Highland game of shinty are 
often^'^^ecmfliderable distance ffpsftt. 

In 'the ^^y^tilands of Scotland, large parties 
assenible^ii^iag'the festive reason of Christmas, 
one iparish ' sa i iytfa nes making a match against 
aac»tker. ^ lilte ^gttt^^^ between the con- 
tcBding ^^ ft n ywu wnKr -ims^ "blows are #v<m^; 
frequently %«iyth Us %»tob,<afeid ^sonKi^tii&es « 
vttmn 4gfe n wi uft , ^, lymjwiiftr ^hottee, «ome 
mme^i«ti6mwtMmtm»y'iSKm», "We renumber 
to haire Ye«fl 4BL««li^ In «<%SK%ht's Senqy 
3ttigBaia6,''ilni«ilfl!ihtthe wri«inr4«w^, ^'^le'wit- 

pll^ycM, 'lM¥tl$«9iilMI& ip0fts«8Simi ^ "-^e ^aSi, 
cortttoiied-^^Wto^l»i1(hilt itn hte^tew&J^ ^ 
hi8'<mn'«na ibe-'aigl'WM^ ^^j^sa^fmams^^mtiitiA 
ihe 4M^Minc«& illadt, "^i^^n ^k^iimmgywm i^db- 

the jgkiitte <«f ^m^iyito % 1WK 
Mats^ of ^empMlcl %lM)r 
ness m the s{Mit<^ ^nty,"cmd 
self frequentiy ^totsourages by his piffe^Wfe 
healthful amusement of his labourers and 
tenants. This game is not unfrequently con- 
founded with that of " Curling," by us 
southerns ; we suppose because it sounds like 
hurling. The Highland game of 'curling is, 
however, quite a different sport, it being played 
with large stones weighing from twenty-eight to 
fifty pounds each, accord&g to the Strength of 
ihe player. This game is played on a fine piece 
of hard, level, and well-swept ice, about eight 
feet broad and fifty-two in length. Each player 
is obliged to have a broom in his hand, as mudh 
of the success of the gome depends upon the 
judiciousness of the player' s^sweepirig. 




LOYE AM) WEALTH. 
HPhe following tale is from a €henttan 'Woik, 
The scene is laid dttring the Wars of the Emperor 
Kapoleon ; the hero of the story is a youttg 
miUioruuiiref who has been driven into the army 
by misfortune. The atterition of the author is 
called by the singiilar appearance of the young 
3111m. '^Km^q&y, ^heleatnsthat'the subject 



of his curiosity was devoutly attached to his 
mfOthei:, ambitious to be a soldier, and deeply in 
i(p^ with a peasant girl. On the very day that 
he obtained his father's consent to enter the 
army his mother eloped with a Polish officer ; 
he could not learve his ibther alone, and prociAed 
a substitute. We will tell the remainder of the 
tale by giving a free translation of the authoff 
.own language. A Frenchman tells the anther, 
who is accompanying the army.] 

Suddenly came the thunderbolt from the blue 
heavens — that bulletin from Russia, demanding 
a fresh army from France. The canton furnished 
134 recruits ; yonder pale youth drew the num- 
ber 134, and Jjouison's brother the number 135. 
The youth hastened to Paris with letters from 
his father to a counsellor of state, and returned 
to his native place full of eagerness to join the 
army. The old man received him with smiles, 
all Ms comrades with anger and scorn ; for slan- 
der had been busy with his name. He was 
declared unfit to enter the service ; his foster- 
brother took his place, and he was compelled 
to bear all this in silence, for fear of involving 
his father in unpleasant difficulties. Louison's 
joy at his return was troubled by sorrow at the 
departure of her brother. As ior her lover, he 
Ifisoame a prey to deep melancholy. His substi- 
tute was -obliged to go with the troops to Spain, 
but rettuPtied with contempt all ^tlke ^money and 
letters s<mt him by his rich fottnslBttOther. He 
also ^^ed it upon his sister %o htPfe ^regard 
toiieriiwiif^ood name, and break (^all aciq^aint- 
aace'W^^a dishonoured inttn. Louison wept 
btuerly, but Ethe could not obey at <mce the hard 
coiMtiand ; and love at length obtakied the vic- 
tory. She entreated the youth, however, to use 
all *tke Influence his wealth ^ procured him to 
^b»li% )iiboiSt the Yelease of her brother from his 
msta^^J^SK^. ^P<9werful .as is the Emperor in 
^he:^&«it&,'«o,iln^&ittwse, ^^his tmage stamped on a 
«<mi^^ilt«(fib^. 1B<tt%«£^s»gold nor Emperor 
WbtMMtbSmM. %9ftL r^idir -graves. The sub- 
^t^MieiiyitiS^ ^Ki0^^^ fell wounded 

and was re- 



*Si |fe «tlg¥f b llrCfve the melancholy youth frantic. 
^'Iliave killed my friend and brother," was his 
incessant exclamation ; and in imagination he 
strove with the ghost of the departed, who came 
to reproach him. The haughty old father was 
obliged to entreat the poor maiden to come to 
his house, for her presence alone could soothe 
the frenzy of his unhappy son, or ehoi^e Ifis 
madness into tender and tearftfl tneia^hoiy. 
His visits to the vine^-dresser's house, too, >served 
to divert his mind. Two *or th»ete times a 
week he rode thtther, unatt^ded by a ^tMaestic, 
taking care of 'his %orse himself, and^i^^tt 
ihe mn, usually in sullen isH«nce. ^SometiflMs 
his attention was excited by ^tke «0ldi»«s ; he 
woidd seek among them, and eag^ly esaaune 
the couiltenance of any onfe 'Who hawpeirtd lo 
bear number 41 ; then, disappointia, wwW 
turn his horse aWay, Wipe the tetm >filttti bis 
eyes, and, shuddering, knurmur, ** 'Ife mm be ! 
Bernard Prttny will never *etttm ; I £fea¥e4iifi«d 
toy brother ! " 

Buring this conveiriWtion the ^paflko^ htfd 
come near us, and seemed very trttejit^re to the 
narration, and visibly istruok -by 'the swentii^nof 
the name of Bemard Pxony, iEe locked «s4f 
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'8lR)ittioB4^r«ffua-; bat^ook^iU ihsad doubt- 

ttttlie pideTider, <went off humming a'tune, 'xnd 
^as soen^ eat of our sight. 

ibi « Inge .hostelry ou the voad teiy nea>r £La 
AEnmiUe, ;irhere more than mix .hundred -yeaie 
bdbre St. Dominie fbumdedTthe jslexater for Do- 
miiiiQan num, without iireaming of the honore 
^intftitation wouhl spread'Over the woild— 'in 
that 'Old, >gloomy hostelry, forigiaaUy, DO donbt, 
the lodge and hospital of La ProuiUe,jtat more 
tiiaixsiKtytmen >at^aupf er arotmd* the:gceat Jtable. ' 
M'ttes /upper end of the apattment, in a deep 
X0»ecy, Jpale and smotionless, hie e^s fixed on 
the ground, neitiier>.ealing ^nor icbdnking, inor 
taking the least inteieet in aught 'that passed, 
lat Ike youth J had seen ^r^ing die hand- 
lOBie.hoTse; chanee placed tis ilifectly oppo- 
•fite him ; but there was .-no opportunity for 
ifomyenMition where thalf ahnndrtd Frenchmen 
were in*«n' apaitmentitogether. The uproar was 
like Jt- cataract in ite'eontiniu:^ ; at least thirty 
di&nnt^voices might 'Joe heard speaking in vthe 
'8«Mednstant, 

Suddenly we* heard the* cry, '*Ha! Rodrigo 
Baonos! Weleome tofour Spaniard ! Where is 
the fellow ?" All eyes were turned towards 'the 
door, through which with mock solemnity^n- 
teed the Spaniard. He made his way among 
Hajs guests, nodding his head repeatedly, and 
^greeting many with a iriendly grasp, took his 
^e by the chimney-piece, and began eatii^ 
nom his hand a piece of mmtton with raw 
ooioos. 

"Where haTeyou-been, JElodrigo?** cried one. 
(Be&re he could Tcply another broke in with — 
"About profitable'businees ? " 

" Only the devil now-a-day& drives a profitable 
business ! '' said the Spaniard coolly, without 
suspending his meal. 

"Well, you have brought somewhat to enter- 
tain to?'* 

" Empty pockets— if you want any juggling. 
Ma, brigLfeUow — ^yoahave the cup in your hands 
again!" 
" Will you drink ?" 

"ITes, when I /have done "eating'-fbttt only 
champagne or pure water.*' 

" Champagne !''-roared a dozen- voices at once. 
7hey rose, .and the mirth aad tumiilt increased. 
•Only the pale yooth «at ) motionless, his head 
'testing* on both hands. Jthad not esoaped^me 
thattatrthe fiist glance at Rodrigo the had rimd- 
deied and grown visibly paler. 'But no mjte 
noticed him, for ^eaeml attention was drawn to 
ithe new comer. 

"Kodrlga!" cried.a«xaeked voice, "we^hall 
TM)t-Boon hove so.fine tan opportunity as at pre- 
sent ; bring !U8»np:a few'hiuidsome ighoftts." 

"You are' mad, man;. beauty belongs to the 
flash," 

" A few^^iarming *I>ominioians of these who 
Bleep in the churchyard at La Prouille, with the 
pale facesand eyes'of fire." 
, **"you;asre alliiaols, nr fuHof wine; have pa- 
tienee, you will soon enough be aide by side with 
tile nuns. Kowioie^f . ghosts and dams^la ; but 
I will, show lyou^^flame new conjuror's trioks. 
(fiizngvcards hire f" 

Affltd iafifrroving shouts he began to exhibit 
Beveial trseks with ^cairds, which he did with 
isBichdeKterityandjIkilU .He ]iiade4U)meLdraw 



rtfinee eards, and*told theeiribrtunes, or desci^lbed 
the amplpyment of. aome absent friend or rela- 
tbre. «ome t>f iiis piedietions'weTO vcxiy i^ t, §01 
Bannos had all.tbeeusniDgbfiloQgiiigJbahis pio- 
fesaion. 

The (Silent- youth, Hftiag :up his. head, i seemed 
attentive to eveiy word >and nxotion ^of the 
fipaniard.'while the latter appearedtnot^ obsenre 
hnn. .All at once, however, he ^went up to him, 
presented his pack of cards, tandf'vt^iile he.fiiced 
his flashing eyes^fuU. on thoseiof tike you^, «aid 
in* a cheerful tone, but not nithout .solemnity — 
**It is your turn, noble stranger; draw .tlusee 
cards, and I will tdll you what is pieseatly to 
bdhl you. ManypoeseesihofUMUicte, and luiow 
not what may happen to them the next mo- 
ment." 

The youth meohaaioally drewttfae cards. The 
first was the ace of hearts, which he laid down 
on the table ; the others were the queen of dia- 
monds and' the ace.of clubs. 

" By St. James — young man ! " cried Bedrigo, 
after shuffling and examining ithe cards, and 
pausing a few moments ; * * you ; are more fortu- 
nate than all the rest ! Your father, at this 
moment, sits at home in his easy chair, :reckon« 
ing over this thousands, and negotiating rfor you, 
his only son, a marriage with the only daughter 
of one of the wealthiest men>in the kingdom." 

** Bravo ! Jiere's to the ^Hen band ! " cried 
many of the company, laughing. The pale youth 
sprang up, his brow crimson, dutehed the 
Spaniaxd by the dress, and exclaimed—*' .You 
are a liar — a Tillain ! " 

** Ha! let go my jacket, and do not disarrange 
;my cards. Is it my fault that you like Louiaon 
better than the other rich lady ? " 

** Lonisonu! " eried.the stranger despairingly, 
and, quitting his :hold, rushed from 'tine apart- 
ment. 

** You struck him'to. the heart, Kodrigo," -said 
the cracked voice again. **:St..Jean! had you 
lived in 17S9, mid ^prophesied to the people, 
there would have been some .mischief undone, 
and: some drops of blood llie fewer shed." 

** And some fools the more ! " added another 
of the company ;. and several voices cried—** Joli- 
coeur , grows sentimental ! ha ! ha ! ha ! -more 
wme ! 

The uproar ^aoou' became so great among the 
intoxicated gmests, that I was glad to lodke my 
escape unhotieed. 

I Baton one of thegarden terraees, andlooked 
up towards the gloomy walls of JLa Prouille. I 
was not ahme-^for the last six centuries were 
with me — and we conversed as cordiaHy as if we 
had drank our coffee everyday together. Who 
can compare with our emotion the years 1214 and 
1814 ? In the first all strength was put forth to 
support'the tottering dominion of usurping Rome 
over Christian lEhirope ; :the last witnessed the 
efforts of despair to overthrow the giant of his 
age. The one was thetday of monks and monas- 
teries, of interdicts, and feudal power, and 
knightly combats,^ aiid the Inquisition and secret 
tribunuds. 'Thet^er, of steami-boats and«team- 
presses— of books, and a war with the pen as 
well as thoflword ; a parody upon the past feudal 
time ; the last struggle of the old decayed, 
poetical aristoczaey with tiie aristoeracy of 
■intellect and of wealth, and the boast of popular 
freedom. 
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I wai routed firom a yery misanthropical re- 
Yery by a rustling below me. The Spaniard and 
the pale youth were engaged in earnest conTersa- 
tion. Neither had obeyed me. 

" You must, Rodrigo, by HeaYen> you must ! " 

** Indeed, sir, it is beyond my power." 

" It is not ! I myself haTe laughed a thou- 
sand times at the idea of a spirit's revisiting this 
world, and conyersing with the living. But I 
now take shame for my childish incr^ulity. I 
know well such intercourse is possible ; I call 
upon you to be mediator betwixt the dead 
and me ! ** 

** Let me go— you are ill." 

« Be my leech, then, and heal me. A thou- 
sand napoleons are yours if you show him to 
me — him — only him ! Bid lum appear ; spes^ 
the word which caUs him out of the grave. 
Draw the circle in which he must rise to my 
view. He called me a coward ; I must tell him 
face to face that I was none ! He must retract 
his words." 

** Ha ! ha ! ha ! so you will challenge the 
ghost? Have you your weapons with you? 
Be assured arms are not needed in such com> 
pany!" 

'* What should I do with arms ? My old father 
will not permit me to use them. I have nothing 
but gold— ffold — even gold." 

** Ha !— nave you not love— the joy of love ? " 

" Of love ? Louison has closed her door 
against me. I shall never see her more, unless 
I go to lead her to the altar. She has renounced 
me : her brother called me coward ; my father 
condemns me to misery. I must break his heart 
or betray my Louison, as I betrayed my Em- 
peror r* 

" I have betrayed my country, whose sacred 
ftoil is profaned by foes, while I sit in safety, and 
banquet at home. Shame rests on me— intermi- 
nable shame ; therefore Fortune turns her back 
upon me— therefore joy flies my embrace — 
therefore Louison renounces me— therefore my 
heart must break " 

" You must have blood let, young man; your 
veins are too full ! " 

"Ah! my blood belongs to my country— to 
honour— to my Emperor— but I must let it revel 
in my veins ! " Then, after a pause, he urged 
more vehemently — " Call me up Bernard ! " 

*< Have patience, at least, till another day." 

" No — tills day — at midnight— I must see him ; 
I must speak with him — should I myself go dovni 
into the grave ! " 

" You are too much agitated— such an inter- 
view demands calmness." 

'* There is calmness only in the grave." 

" And are you fixed in this belief " 

"Fixed? there is nothing fixed in this world, 
save wretchedness and my undying love ! " 

Come, then ! Bernard shall appear to you. 
Come to me at midnight, to the garden pavi- 
lion, alone ; and mention to no one what I have 
said." 

Convinced that some deceit was to be practised 
upon the poor young stranger, I resolved to 
watch them, and avert the evil, if evil was in- 
tended towards him. Just before midnight I re- 
paired to the pavilion, and was fortunate enough 
to discover a spot where, unseen, I could observe 
all that was going on, and rush to his assistance, 
should he need my help. 



The window-shutters of the pavilion were 
closed, but a side-door stood partly open. Op- 
posite the door, a few steps distant, was a doie 
arbour, within which I concealed myself. The 
night viras mild, and a deep stillness reigned 
around me ; not a breeze was stirring- all things 
seemed wrapped in breathless slumber. There 
was one watcher, however ; I could see the pooi 
vouth walking restlessly up and down his cham- 
ber. I marked the outline of his noble features 
every time he passed the lamp. 

Alas ! the misdeeds of the wicked too often 
disturb the repose of the guiltless— wounding 
them as deeply as if upon them also the poisoned 
fangs of conscience had laid hold. 

Some vrine stood on a table hj his window; 
he drank frequently and with impatient ges- 
tures. Then he looked at his watch. Not yet 
midnight! What torture! He drank again- 
then paused and listened. Eleven and three- 
quarters struck hoarsely from the old oaken dock 
within the hostelry. Yet a quarter of an hour- 
O martyr of impatience ! Once more he raised 
the cup to his lips. He examined the priming 
of his pistols, shook his head mournfully, and 
placed the pistols in his bosom. He threw a 
rich mantle over his shoulders, and unconp cionsly 
let it slide cflf again. He opened the window. 
The fresh air seemed to revive him; his eyes 
were raised towards heaven— his hands rested 
on the window- frame ; he continued to gaze up- 
ward, as if seeking out a path to the world beyond 
reach of the living. 

" There he stands— *tis he ! " suddenly whis- 
pered a female voice close to me. 

** Yes — Louison — 'tis he ! " answered the 
Spaniard, in alow tone. " Yet a few moments, 
and he will come down. Is Bernard in the pa- 
vilion — and ready ? " 

"Yes! Oh. that all were over ! " 
" Be rational, Louison ! You behave as if 
aught else were to happen but what you most 
wish ! " 

" But if all should fail— if even this scene 
should not restore the light of reason to his 
soul?" 

"In such a case, all is no worse than it was 
before." 

" Alas ! you know not what the worse mi^t 
be. You love him not, and do not know hhn 
thoroughly. I see his whole heart, while I look 
into my own. I myself had nearly perishedin 
the moment when my father's change of purpose 
was made known to me, and I saw my dearest 
wishes on the eve of fulfilment," ^ , 

" We must risk something ; the result is in 
the hands of Providence. You know the phy- 
sician's assurance, that by such means only, oy a 
power^l shock, could reason be restored to her 
full empire, and the gloomy phantoms that so 
long have haunted him dispelled. You know, 
too, what has been done with a view to this — 
"Ah! me!" 

" Hush— hush ! and come with me." 
The clock in the hostefry struck twelve. In an 
instant the youth disappeared from the window, 
and the light in his chamber was extinguished. 
The young girl and the Spaniard also vanished, 
without my observing vrhither they went. 
Night and silence were iagain around^ me. My 
heart throbbed with anxious expectation. 
The latticed door of the garden creaked on 
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iU hinget, (rod the sand cneked beneath the 
tread <x hastening feet. A faint light was 
baming in the payilion, which threw its pale 
beam on the stranger youth, mproaching, with 
his weapons under his arm. The door of the 
p&filion dosed against him liffhtly, as if. moved 
bj unearthly hands. All was £irk again without. 

« Are ^ou here, Leon Belanger?*' whispered 
the Spaniard. 

*' I am ! " was the reply. 

'*'Ti8 well ; you are on the spot, stand still, 
keep silence, and put on this monk's firock and 
oowl, that your worldly habiliments frighten 
not the ghost. But what do you with weapons ? 

'* I must have satisfaction.' * 

**Bat, till he appears, you must have no 
metal about your person. It will render the 
spells ineffectual. Lay them aside. Bight; now 
jour purse. Is it done ?" 

" Yes— what more is necessary ? " 

** Silence and patience, whatever you may see 
and hear. 

The conjurer then began, half singinf^, half 
nrannnring, to repeat words in an imknown 
tongue, wfjking round the youth with earnest 
and mvsterious gesticulation. As he passed, 
nine blue flames sprang from the ground in the 
circle, and nine columns of dense smoke rose 
upwards. Rodrigo wore a long dark frock, and 
a dark cap covered his head. The vouth, on 
the other nand, was wrapped in a wniterobe; 
jus brow was fevered, his keen eyes wereflxed 
intentlv on the door of the pavilion, his arms 
crossed on his breast. As the ninth flame 
arose, the conjurer raised both his hands to his 
waist, and on his broad girdle streamed out 
strange figures and characters in phosphoric 
IffiUiance, and a burning star shone on his 
breast. He sank on his knee, and repeated the 
form of adiuration, calling on the deaa to awake. 

When the verses were ended, a rustling was 
lieard, and the folding-doors flew aptn, A 
flood of light poured out ; clouds of soft fra- 
grance floated around them, and reflected on 
^eir purple edges the brightness with which 
we walls within shone. Both figures were dis- 
tinctly visible in the strange liffht : the Spaniard 
m his dark dress ; and the tiQl, white, spectral 
figure of the young stranger. I was so over- 
powered by the surprise that, though I was 
jenaible of the trick, my eyes were nearly 
bunded ; and I stood breathless and disconcerted, 
M if the mysteries of the grave were really 
&bout to be revealed. 

The conjurer resumed his metrical chant, and 
summoned Bernard Prany to appear. Leon re- 
peated the words after him in a stem and solemn 
tone. The fiames vanished from the circle, the 
*tar on Rodrigo's breast grew paler, the bright 
characters on his girdle faded, and at the end it 
was quite dark within and without. At this 
««nwnt the note of an owl was heard from the 
'oof of the building ; his wild hoarse scream 
•eemed to me to utter a warning I 

1 heard a quick gliding noise close beside me, 
among the rose-bushes, which startled me so that 
A was near betraying myself by an involuntary 
^|tciry. It was Louison — ^the expectant, anxious, 
nembling Louison. How her heart beat, how 
J« bosom heaved with her hurried breathing— 
»^ow eagerly did she bend forward— her straiiwig 
^es fizsd upon her lover ! 



There was another burst of light ; and on the 
threshold of the pavilion stood a younx French 
soldier, with a red scar across his pale lorehead. 
His eyes sought the poor Leon, who stood gazing 
at him endeavouring to collect his strength to 
speak. At lensth the spell was broken. *' Ber- 
nard ! " faltered he, and covered his face with 
both hands, in unspeakable emotion. '* Leon ! " 
answered the soldier, much moved ; but a sign 
from the conjurer checked the words on his lips, 
and he remamed silent. 

*' You called me a villain, Bernard," continued 
Leon — **a coward— while you yet breathed the 
breath of life. Bernard ! I am no coward ! Sj^irit 
of my brother — ^I demand of you— I conjure 
you— look in my heart — see if one drop of cow- 
ardice runs in mv veins ! Bernard ! I — woe is 
me !— Louison — Louison *' 

He staggered, unable to support himself; 
Louison gave a scream, and rushed to his side ; 
Bernard came down to his assistance. Before 
they could reach him he fell, and his forehead 
struck the cold ground. 

An old man, whom I had not before observed, 
rushed out from the bushes behind the young 
girl. He pushed the others aside, and with a 
piercins cry, ** Leon ! my son ! " threw himself 
on his knees, and, lifting up the head of the life- 
less youth, supported him in his arms. '* Awake, 
rise, my son ! '' he cried again. '* Come hither, 
Louison ! my daughter ! Leon ! she is yours ; 
she loves you ! Dost hear, Leon? she is yours — 
and Bernard has to crave your forgiveness ! He 
lives— he is your brother ! Help— help! Leon! 
your father calls —awake ! " 

But Leon awaked not. 

'* Dead ! " shrieked the maiden, and her heart 
broke with that word. " I — ^renounced— I have 
killed him ! *' And she sank breathless upon the 
corpse. 

On the third day after, they laid the two 
lovers side by side in the same cold grave, and 
nothing remained to the rich, haughty father of 
his only son save agonizing remembrance and a 
too late remorse. 



THE PARROT OF THE VISITANDINES. 

Beforb the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope 
by Yasco de Oama, when the way to the EiMt 
Indies lay by the Isthmus of Suez, and the Bed 
Sea, there was a convent of nuns established at a 
place called Nevers, in France— the which felt 
itself blessed above other like holy houses in the 
possession of a beautiful parrot. The fair bird 
had come, by land and by water, even from those 
far distant countries where Alexander the Qreftt 
went to reap glorv under a hot sun, but where 
the natives, alas ! know little or nothing of the 
mysteries of the Catholic religion— where lioni 
and elephants abound, but CQnfessors are wholly 
wanting : nor is there in these tropical parts any 
Pope. The parrot had passed tbrouf h many 
dangers and hardships; having travefied in a 
caravan through Persia, where the people eat 
pillaw, pray to the sun, and commonly praetiae 
polygamv ; afterwards he embarked on the shor«a 
of the Black Sea, where insects abound in great 
numbers, and near to which are the Tartars of the 
Crimea; furthermore, he visited the countiisa 
ot the Nile, which are watered periodically by 
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tlnrite' df 'that' rv? eiv avd wh«n Hhemf vnpmJid 
to be BAineliiteM Pitsaif tkiKnigfa tfaeStnito 
of iibydoft) where Leandtr perished in a mnial 
attenpt, he summed the eiimnt o£ the 'Gut ot 
GHftmtMr, ither^the Bnglish ha9e« stnm^ »ettlfe# 
ment^ andHerevdee in lormev timet' P8ised.two 
hnge^ and lofty piilaiff, to prove that he wwt 
sorely fatigued with traff*^ Aniired. at the 
e gut S B Of month of the gut, the pasrot, likeovr 
first father and molhtr, wlwn ^y were justly 
expelled from Paradise, had the woidd befooe 
hinvto choose- a dwelling-place : nor, under such 
cinmmetaaseee, is* it? strange that her should hwre 
pitched upon the goodly kingdom, ofi Eranee ; 
after whioh that he should pioeeed to* Nevera^ 
on the Loirei and take up his abode with the* 
Visitettdtne Nu]is> was to be exyeeted — asd-eren 
so, gentle reader, it turned out*. 

At Ifeversy then, in a nunnery^ lived this fsir 
biid, whom^ aptly for his. colour, the devout 
nst^ood named Greenback. He was indeed 
a briiftaQt, vivacious^ nimble^ and talkatisFa 
creature ; worthy to be pliaotd with the sistecs^ 
botto beeauset)f his gentienese and hie ehatteong. 
BStherto*he had dtecearsed in stran{pe languages-; 
butv by ^b» care of the tender-hearted nuns, he 
soon becatme master of the French' tongue, andy 
in se good a s<dioel, his memory^ as you must 
needs- think, was wholly stored with the most 
piovB and courteous phrasee. He would deveriy? 
draw Mood with his- hooked bill, or his sbas^ 
(daW9, from the hand th«t molested hirav esc- 
claiming ** Mercy of God ! " " TVoek of Be» 
demptionl" **'May the' Virgin take pity on 
you ! " &c. ; and he would hang*-hie head down- 
most — by his feet, from the tep>of bis cage, till 
he had gone clean through the l^atemostez; so 
tfaothe was esteemed a very pvodiigy of a^ parrot, 
and many eiune to the coavent, net only £rovt the 
town of Nevers, but also from the adjacent 
country, entreating a sight of this beautiful 
Iwlian bird. 

As'forthe nun» of the^Yititaa^neak tbero were 
fbvr Q§ themi wfao< did not cherish the* pmneC in 
their 'hearts next after their confeasorsr; and some 
even were supposed to give Greenbado the pve- 
ference : nor did the biid fail to share with the 
fathers the sweet syrups, rich cakes, and luscious 
sweetmeats, which these religious maids prepared 
tortselase theis spiritQAl cemfovtera. But in one 
thuig-the pazzet wast more favoured thaat the holy 
aaen ; for he was openly^kissed and. eaeessed-of 
the yeung nunsr who took him wttho«t soru^ 
tta their tender boseiia, nestling him to rest wheM 
tilt monks durst onl^ look, and. that not< without 
|Bk>u»y of their> glsmces betn^ marked by the 
■etvere lady. abbesB'— for in a nunnery there-nceds 
ten be much watchfnloesai on thi»lMAd eootroiaed 
bf tlie aittpe^. 

Th«^ from* dey to dey, th& panofo giwmr in 
fiieauT with the sisterhood ; nor were thene bat a 
fttw^ whom age ^ad. disappeantment of their 
yeethful wishes had made tour and oraiblied 
ei. disposiitien,^ wba did not doeit upon Green- 
Bad^ ;. and* happy, wae the she whei covtJA' t$k» 
hnnteher dermiteiy^cell, therr to> rest. tiU. the 
'VNemngit and to amnse her with his gentletrnks 
smdi hiapievs phrasesy in the midst of whoch he 
.'VooldofteBtiines whietle loud and shrilly so as to 
^tfeke the nuas laugh each in her separate ehanif 
ber> theu^ en^iged in vesper prayers4 Semight 
^ujiear in this convent the laugh go along the 



wjaoittmap of fleiBMtaryfceeHs».eacltj>mn laufhlDg' 
to herariC beftn»her<crucifix bentHse thtat '<5rwn%- 
bacdL was mainag^maOTy withvhis load wdiietiieg^ 
whtBj by the^Eukaiof .thei order, , no eouDd< ^eeUL 
beidisoenuMe in the OQwrent butt ^le loen nuiitee* 
in^ o& the inmeftest at theii secralk (tevtotioaa. 
And the serere. ladyvabbeas would leugfe. eireife 
louder than the- o^nrs when the pamot whistled 
at prayers ; nor could she exactly count^er bondii 
for laughing ; and wheni this happened ini the 
chapel, and was seen o£ all> then. t£e nuns vwrald 
laugh still more because of the langjhf^wKof thft 
lady abbess, which, when the bird obserred* he 
was sure to whistle with piereinf^ shBttBeaSf and 
then he would fall to aeteaming^withraU hisfnedght, 
after which^ dvopping his^veiee to^a deep eenoas 
tone, he would utter the Domini V0b i§c mm i with. 
se mueh imction that the : sisterhood- would 
straightway be recalled te the: solemnity of tiie 
occasion. Thui».dtd.this delighliui parxoiamune 
and edify the hely nuns* oi t^e YiaitMidiniteat 
Nevers, in France. 

But with, increase- of fame toooffeem oones 
addition to. oare{ and sorrewe. grow out oic die 
suefiaitstof eejoymontw The sistedsood.waetnDw 
hapi^ in the bard,. and t^ bird passed hiai.tiaft» 
in a gratefiiL leiaurtv assistiei; at. thetnseele, the 
devotions, and the toilets o£ a.huadeedireligioefr 
maidst. In the- mean while» heweirer, the voiee 
of renowit wastnot meAe \ and so muck wae- said 
iu' praise o^ this mose wonderful parroti — ai hie 
Laun pneyeiev mistical coAloquita^ bewedieitm^ 
and pieufi reaponses,r-his taste foit sweetmeati» 
hie fond tricks^, his innoeent caseesiafs^i that 
not a>nttn in Pienee< but longed' fer^Grennheck, 
in ender' to satisfy hessei;!' o£^ the.- truth od&lue 
acoeomHshmentSk . Then reqvsstfr wierttmade^ 
the 'VisitandSnes* fromi all. quartecs^^ entseatiBg 
them by their sisterly bowila).a»the phrase weUt 
not. to hide their candle under- ».hiieMv fl^uiii^^ 
for an example^ thedeve^&NoahrVask, who was 
permitted to leave- his« ahodey yet returned afm 
thereto^ bearing, in htst mouth goedly £ruit\o&Jut 
tsavelfl^ And^se they conekkded that the pnrset 
af> the Nevers* convent be aUowied.t» vtatti oAo 
holy Catholic houses^ whese pieue wem mn dwelt; 
pvoetdiogonly that he shouldi never be-sutfend 
te- gO' anongst the monks>, kst he- might^ chmes 
to be turned from, those kokocent habits thit 
£t4ed him for familiarity.' with iK^y sisterheediw 

Much peapleKity was amongptthe Yinitniidias 
muie when these mnkiplied. ia<fittitionfteaaM»ts 
hand* Yoiing.eister Mary saidi^i»wouldseonv 
part with her breviary than with the goatit 
parrot ; but; in iinet it wae» ageeedr upon iai ftdl 
itepter that Greenback should be<aent toKaoflei 
foi Meen days^ there t» pay^anvisi* te the ^bbeai 
Seraphine, and. then te< letum.to^ his ^S^tandine 
mistvessee^ who wererno>wtebeleft to ^say^ their 
prayers in sad quiet aaddeleftii graodty* Many 
were the tears ahed «t pasting on. both.sidi»« 
eiven the oldb portses»>^ wep|t, , and4 the *. lay siiiett 
weremo^d. TSveeaonstain nan waa chargedte 
convey the panotf ta. the boat in whioh ht me 
to deaeend'the Loiie;, and. there, .hafvan^gijren 
him heii benedictien,, she^ left him wiAk his 
feHow-'tanreUerSb^ 

Tliese happenedttOibe. three^ drageona, ,e mid^ 
wile,, two Gaseeney and. a friwc^ e£ di* oider.af 
Saint J>emiTiiehfc . The peeob bind ifenndhamselC 
as we may sayiin. a. strange land^ tbanflb upon 
the water. He knew nut what to think ol the 
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conyersatioii of his companions, it being inter- 
larded with phrases which he had never heard 
before ; but it appeared to him to bode no good ; 
and their noisy tones and boisterous manners ill 
accorded with the mild accents of the nuns of 
the YisitandiMSM^d the soft carnage of these 
holj maidSk. Itea long season h» hM his peace 
Bt bashfulnsi^awl timidity, drooping his head 
and turning^. Ua ear slantingly towards the 
Belancholy fTfiimrii of the watiev rui^Q^ by the 
side of the irmwij &i which, they wer« all em- 
harked. *£&» noMt of th* travelers, haweyer, 
inocetMi; and. tltab parrot was constraaiMd to 
lifltvi tai mmHir- lahich ^lere not those 9^ the 
Evang^t. TJBMilwMt of tiie pious ejaculations, 
texts oi Seriplnijre« awigentle godly sentMices of 
the tMMbr vestalft ittuma. he had so lately^ 1^, he 
Had now the sweadfig of the sailm^ lihe ca- 
ifusmeof the dragooKis^ the ot^bAttstic language 
sf tile'Uaar and tho BMteife, an^ tbj» l6ud asee- 
TMBlieBSi,.. backed mtik <Mths, oil t^ GsMstM! 
l&nFath8c:Luttt]i^ oJNerving liuut tbftbtidwas 
^a^dMp r«Mry,, asd neverthelaa*- hnnidaowtfr of 
pbWMge, bsi^ouf ht him o£ addito t& th» «erri- 
mfist ^ the- padry ; so» ia &.1mm- ontk Httle mo- 
naitical^hd iateirogated^te silent creature, who, 
hfiiringhiiai^ tfawts addjaisan j» snootiied down 
IttJbeKUtsni^aBdfesteiidiGwl Mir beak in a humble 
attitnifcb aibervNMdls, heaying a devout and 
tremulous sigh, such as that for which he had 
been so much and so often praised by the 
aftetionate nuns, he meekly replied, *''Ave, 
listerr ••Pfeacftbewithyou!" 

Tett m«y guess whether the Gascons and the 
9siw«fe> the dragoons and the friar, did not 
laarii at this ! Their merriment shook tb« sides 
ef me vessel, and the peasants, who passed on 
the hanks, thought that so joviftl a freight seldofla 
came that way. The parrot perceiving that ho 
had made a mistake, and finding that he was 
not now rewarded by applause and sweetmeats 
as usual, bethought him of his Paternoster, 
which he rapidly repeated, hanging by his 
claws with, his head downwards. At this the 
jeers and the laughter increased tenfold, and 
^re was th^oDnsteraatiom of the afi&ighted bird ; 
but,, beinx proud of heart and nimble of faculty, 
he quickly sefr abaut. imitating the phrases 
which flewhafemtit him, 99 that, betbre the end of 
^▼oyage^wAieh eadvaedt three days, he had 
learned to iifttev mprtal oatb»iastead of immortal 
truths, curses inttaad of coUe^a^ and loose jests 
instead of the Litany ! Na^, it was observed, 
that he tooltt: n^eaiidelight in these his new and 
evil nrriiiiisTmiiitu aad-WMtxed more talkative as 
his talk betamft mmm fiMfU|^ti. 

" Sister,. hftLiftv nw hm is in t^ parlour, in 
the abbessf^ P^^* iwinninii! 1*' asreamed the 
nuns to ea^«£ir iSLsn efitinqR>. ait Kantes ; and 
forthwith tbigr dl imlied to aea and salute the 
dear strangMk, ** Wheie i» thi* bird of grace ? 
the comfort} oi otw Ylaitanf&m sisters ! the com- 
panion of thsir holj^ retixAMuwitJ the innocent 
partner of their bedki ! tim< bird, stt famous for his 
pious responses, bifr genftle mannexs, his pleasant 
tricks, hi^ tender carriage, and his fondiness for 
sweetmeats !— Where is he ?*' 

Box when theso-muoh-Klesired creature opened 
^on them with a pcofauQ and Ucentiaus* jargon, 
^^aluD^ usCft to saluta thenu^f the<:Ant terma oi 
v^oMwife, the blasphemy of the dzagoonsiv ^^ 
fiwearmg of the sailors, the rib^dry of the fiiar» 



andrth»imofenc» ol tbr G«M0«s>.tiiMr ttslMMi 6C 
Nantes were indeed confounded, and much did 
they marvel at the great profligacy of the Yisi- 
tandine nuns ! The ^atrtt w«e said to be pos- 
sessed by an e^ spirit; and« having been heard 
ta caU the. abbess opprobrious names» and to 
asperse the chastit:^ of old Slater Lucrece, Im 
was condemned to die as a heretic and &sorcerer» 
which sentence was forthwith carried into effect 
on the luckless bird, who had thus too good 
cause- given him forregrettiog his fond mistresses 
of Nevers« nor had they lesst reason to deplore 
that.thoy ever permitted their favourite to (^uit 
their pious protection. 



ExTRiKADiNART £oito.--«About » mile out o| 
Milan is a decayed palasoi oaUed the Yillft 
SimAumetta, where ^ere, ia an extraordinary; 
echo. You asoefid to the seeond floor of thisr 
house, and In a rooin» at the apertuse of a Ivg^ 
square window whieh is opposite to thor bUuSR 
wall of a corresponding wing of the houee^ th& 
echo has been counted to repeat the report of » 
pistol eighty-five times. In the echo some 
words in the same sentence are repeated stronger 
than others, and do not always regularly and 
gradually diflEuinlsh and die away ; but, after 
several faint repetitions, return to th» ear with 
increased strength, similar to the ettM. produced 
in the whispering gallery in Glouoestaic^thedraly 
by a person walking round it, whiiilL ts the only 
instance of this peculiarity. Hiiik effect at the 
Yilla Simmonetta applies to the soiuid of some 
particular word in a sentence, aoA not to all 
indiscriminately. This echo interested Napoleon 
very much ; he went several tiDies,^. and used 
to discharge two pistols at oaoe^ and always 
exclaimed, that it was the most eaittcaordinary 
thing he ever heard. 

Ponfx DB Gallb, Ceylon.— On ou^ arrival at 
the hotel in the centre of the city we wani besieged 
by a host of natives ; some of whom oflbred 
precious nfcmas and jewellery for sale, others had 
ornaments made fKorn the tusks of ths eleph«ikty 
and another set were money-changfVP9 and most 
anxious for Bnglish. sovereigns* 'Ifhi^ coia i^ of 
more valuftharol^n in England; and,, wilat is 
more curious, the old ones hawMtite figure of 
St. George are the most valuable o? all. A Cin- 
galese would give £1. 3s. for one of the latter^ 
while he would give only £1^ la. for & fine new 
one. An opinion is prevatent thftt the gold of 
the St»Geo(rge'a ia of a higher toiick than that 
whif^is^aowemployi^ at the MioL^ IbsUertt 
this gohdcis melted, down and oonverted i&tQ tiks 
ornaments so nuK^ woi»> by tbose amoagst Um 
nutives whft can aMmd them, and whiah axe alw 
eenetaoiyT^ o^Bared for saXe, 

A Pmbm]>lt Wi8«.«-Two Irishmen om» dvf 
meetings, ** I'm very Ul, Pat^" said one, rabbiag 
his; head. ** liken, " vepUed the other, ** I hops 
you will keep so, for foar of b«ing worse." 

A youn^ Irishman (placed by his friends as 
a student m the Yetexinary College), being itt 
company with some of his colleagues, was asked, 
** If a broken- winded horse were brought to him 
for cure, what would he adicise?" After conr 
sidering for a moment he aaid» '* By the powers 
I would advise, the. owner to seUhun as soon as 
possible.' 
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TALES AND BEADIKOS. 



iConcludidfrom ow latl.) 
Thb Uovbntovb QmsTioir. — With an anxioiu 
and inquitioE look our youthful aspitaat, Hr. 
Conatantiae &ayoD, inquiretli of the obese porter 
ftt the Kojal Academy concerning the fate of 
hii muterpiece of ait, and le&meth that il ii not 
of the number of the rejected ; wheieupon hs 
approrea Ihe judgment of the council, and g«ta 
home to bed highly eUled with Bucceaa and 
■pirita. How many there are who imagine they 
cannot go wrong in any matter connected with 
their own study or calling, and that, from, their 
own judgment or knowledge thereon, there should 
be no ii|ipeal ] Critics, connoiBaeura, and artiala 
of all kinds, are yery prone to imagine theiu- 
aelTCB unfailing oraclea — jurora whose »erdict it 
is folly of the highest order to question ; yet 
they, alaa ! with thousands who decide far more 
momentous questions^ have pronounced, do 
I»onoance, and will persist to the end of our 
time to pronounce, erroneous veidicts. 



The Opbniho Dat. — The eihibitionopeneth. 

Our artist arntyeth himself in his best, i. «., his 
ordinary apparel, consisting of a " Moses nale- 
tot and fancy tweed nether gsiments, with a 
well-brushed four- and -ninepenny gots." He 
seeketh his pictnre, and to his horror and indig* 
nation discoyereth that the " hanging com- 
mittee" (bang them), entertaining a very high 
opinion of ita merit, haTe hung it accordingly — 
OTcr many others, and completely out of view. 
In dudgeon, sad, he retumeUi home, and 
having en countered certain admonitorjr hints ftom 
his tender-hearted landlady tonrhing certain 
arrears of rent, of which she is uncertain about 
the paymenc, and a note from the faithless 
frame-maker, assuring him of the fact of his 
hayina to male up a large account on Friday, 
&c., ofiereth his " gem of art " to the dealers. 
The same display their oitioal acumen, and 
offer a sum {infra dig.) not much leu than the 
prime cost of the frame. 
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Thb Last Sad Scrub.— Out talented silirt 
becometh embittered by disappointment ; iiid, 
sensible of the neglect of Dative art, both on the 
part of the British Gorernment and the Mlion 
at large, rusheth desperately to a near relstioL't 
—a father's or a mother's brother— and— " Ob ! 
my prophetic soul ! " pledgeth the picture (bl 
the sum of £5 1 



On arriving at his lodging, it being 
one" that he ever beholdeth his ■■gem 
a^in, he maketh a calculation of the ex; 
hu CDterprise. Ilieretult is,accoidiagta 
•a fbUowf, vii. :— 



TALES AND HEADINGS. 
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PiCTUBE, Dr, 

Models, at Is. perhoiir£0 10 

Hire of costume and 
stage properties for 
hero, &c. , 4 6 

Canyas and other ma- 
terials ..;.'. 15 3f 

Fraijie 5 10 

Value of two 'months 
consumed in paint- 
ing picture, at one 
gumea per week 10 10 

Ditto of nine days lost 
in waiting on dealers 
to sell picture 118 4 

Omnibuses and inci- 
dental expenses 
during the said nine 
days 7 3i 



Crayon, Or, 



19 16 51 
6 



Produce of Pic- 
ture, 

£5 

bearing annual 
interest of 20 
per cent. 



Balance out of pocket £14 15 51 



THE LAZZARONI. 

BY P. M. 

I SHOULD be unwilling to question the delights of 
the Island of Calypso, with its refreshing shades, 
or of the cool grotto of Circe ; I would give the 
garden of Alcinous its fabled charms ; nor do I 
detract from their several merits, when I would 
add one other spot to this short catalogue of 
earthly paradises. There is a softness and a 
witcliery of beauty in Palermo that has awed even 
Saracens, and their barbaric inscriptions even 
now attest that they could feel and spare. She 
has suffered under the rod of the Turk, has 
bowed beneath the iron sway of the Norman, and 
lias been debilitated by the licentiousness of the 
French ; jet the vesper bell has tolled in token of 
her energies, for, like the sea that fondles at her 
feet, or Etna, the giant moimtain, she either 
boils with rage, or slimibers in repose. Still she 
has received successive dynasties ever preserving 
her monuments intact, and she now stands a 
solitary example to the world of having been 
loved and not abused. 

At times I have stood upon the strand ena- 
moured of the scene before me. I have gased 
jrith somewhat of passion on the gently heaving 
billow of the sea, and as I toyed with it infancy, 
as with a mistress, I have thought that the 
Monte Pellegrino seemed to frown upon me from 
above, as a cautious and sullen guardian of his 
daughter's charms. I have then in fear tiumed 
from his rebuke, and wandered along the shore, 
lost in love. 

It was in such a mood that I once strayed 
TOTther than was my custom towards the 
^Agberia. I had paused to remark the stillness 
of all around me. On the sea were a few 
E^wrdians of the thunny nets, whose only toil 
■"^ not to slumber at their posts, whilst their 
^panions in watching their unwieldlv prey 
J^e basking upon the shore. I gazed awnile on 
we tall and beautiful forms that were spread 
wound me. " The harmony of nature is uni- 
^?wl," I Baid. " There must be tones of the 
"*nid to accord with this grace and beauty of 



of person. Touch but the right chords^ and the 
spirit within shall surely respond." 

Even as I spoke, the general listlessness was 
broken by the appearance of a female. As she 
approached, I marked in her an intelligence of 
countenance beyond her station, for she seemed 
but as an humble messenger carrying a meagre 
provision of goat's milk and macaroni. As she 
passed the groups of lazzaroni she gave a signifi- 
cant and forbidding shake of the head. It waa 
an ill-omened look ; they gazed awhile upon her 
with a stare of mingled affection and inquiry. 
And when she had passed they strained their 
eyes in the direction she went along the shore, 
as if it had been a supernatural apparition. ^ 

Almost instinctively I followed her. She soon 
quitted tiie strand, and struck into a winding 
path that led to a doorless and windowless 
cabin. A towering aloe stood as it were as 
sentinel at the wicket, and within the precincts 
a cumberous wild fig-tree lent a grateful shade. 
It served, as I fancied, to conceal me from the 
observation of the messenger. For whomsoever 
the provision was destined, it was given in 
silence ; heartless appeared the being that ex- 
tended it, and comfortless the look that accom- 
Sanied it. Yes, it seemed an act prompted by 
uty — cold, cheerless, and calculated. The step, 
slow and measured in the approach, but quick- 
ened as it receded, betokened the intentions of 
the visitor. She was gone, and I could have 
cursed her even for her charity. 

I still remained in my concealment, for I re- 
flected that my intrusion might be deemed imper- 
tinent. I should have retired had not a groan 
attracted my notice. It might be— a thousand 
possibilities occurred to me. In a moment I 
stood upon the very threshold of the hut. I 
observed before me, on a bed of straw, a pale 
emaciated being. A fisherman's cloak was 
carelessly thrown over him, and, as I appeared, 
his eyes became fixed, but with fear, not with 
interest ; his mouth was partly open, his hands 
grasped firmer the cloak that partially covered 
him, his head fell upon his shoulder, and he 
seemed to crouch within himself, as though he 
awaited a blow he could not ward. I drew 
nearer to him, but with the consciousness of one 
who knows that his presence is unwelcome. I 
could not leave him. He breathed loud and 
quick. An occasional gurgling in the throat, as 
though Nature struggled for life within him, gave 
a fearful interest to me moment. Each time she 
might be vanquished, and I might be the — 
murderer. My motives were of little conse- 
quence. I had occasioned the sufferings ; gra\ 
dually, he breathed more freely ; the conflict of 
the spasms was less severe, his hand loosened its 
grasp, his muscles were imstrung, and he slum- 
oered. 

In the awful silence that succeeded I contem- 
plated this remnant of clay. The sun just 
sinking into the sea, as if to refresh himself from 
the labours of the day, cast a stronger and a 
ruddier light through the aperture of the door- 
way; and Nature seemed to smile as she thus 
played with mortality. Death riding on a whirl- 
wind, or starting through the chasm of an earth- 
quake, is indeed terrible ; but I appreciate the 
smiles of Nature more than I fear her frowns^ 
and she smiled so sweetly, and looked so lovely, 
that never did I cling to life more fondly than at 
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thaA momaoL To ihi» exuberaooB of hoaUK 
without, the £on& before mA. boio* & sorxv coiu 
tEas^. lapproachad U. IHie beast beat alower 
and. leas audibl^r. I thought that it had eraa 
coased. to beat* X listanad, I bent do wd« X kaelt 
beakla hiai« aJixeadyr X had.toiiehed>the> doak^X 
'would bajre:£9Mod m^ way to his haact, — ^Imt,-— 
aod-I turnedto th^a^faaiof a Toioe bishuul me 
caUiia^ upon, ma to daiiat*. Xt. waa, the fi^^ure. X 
hadi be£oro aaon • 

*< Tbiioh that aieah," she said,. « 8nd«.if thou 
canat doubt ito doDiiiy so mayat thou^ too* ezpeoL 
to surylYOk" 

** Ifalk not to mfto£ doubt,," Lezclalmed,,aa. I. 
rose, '*it weea^amookaiyia the.cectaiixty ofsach 
xakary. Whaait.thoiL^ Whaaiaha^" 

'^ Jk Ittsar,!' Ae^r^oined*. ** and. yat not o£ ua*" 
Aa-ahaapoke, sbAsooAled a»if in tdumph^and then. 
oftUnly addad» ** As. L would. spaco. myself your. 
q^neationa) I will toU yovk that you.didjiot enter un^ 
obsasved. I well know the effeab that auoh aatght 
would pjeodnce upoa him, for the consciouanasa 
oittha ofttent ofthe ^nliaits proper bane.. Think. 
not, howeveB^.thftt ha would have lingered long;, 
oaaiotiiar day had enfted hia a« fferingg.> My tiuo. 
iftahort: — 1 amhese to.ministeE to) his waaitNby* 
*&« aieiDest. law of. ouc Gouotny — ancient preju- 
dio£L. The world hast s^matized u» wiUi i^ 
apfttllAtiDa^ of laa^aseoi^ It is > sf tan li^^y sod,. 
b^t^ badat; thou bared that boaom, thou hadat 
seett a laaor ; hadst thou touched that- flesh, thy 
doom had been aa^ iareYocably fl&ed as> i« the 
wreteKs now bafdree thee. We hav^a received 
thia>pioua. inheritaogao from, the Ci^utadas. That 
baccter against oriaiktal coiutagian. ia. termed su 
la2a»-koQse^ and wei wre beooaaa a*, by-word, ta 
tho world, as f heirs, to Heavon's. woxst. curse.. 
Still we haareroujE patson saiaX'— Saint. Lazarua.. 
Wo have, our solitary bond o£ ^mion^ To, tha 
obaermoci of thia- tie; he* is indebted for tha 
daily^ "visit H hi^o paid him*, ior two leug, yaai8» 
ISiaa. wound has widaiied,, tiil hisi whole hoi^ 
haav become sealed and. caakefed«. and thei shun- 
bee of thia moment is: tha pause-ef nature, befosa 
Hie soul biuflifeafrom.the-aurrouading.co£ru{)tian» 
But tha wotldi ist faUoy." aad her. couatanaiu^a 
bvightened aa aho spobe. ; * * £9r not ( we. alanei asa 
tbe:U]i(Hvt^Mil heiBSi to thia propagated. cuxse,J&uc 
patrimonyy indeed ! Baoug^*. Xf thou xemaktcMt,, 
approAoh: hnn nat« Before the morrow's sun iuuft 
8at„aU will be oven. Thou.ma^Falbaof servica 
tot himiA attending to some: wishea lon^sinoe 
Cfl tnmifc tied to papery, and.whiah wiU be f&uad 
afitev oue laat, oeresnomes. Of theaa herea&er ;. 
yet. know-one tiling, mora, thaJt warei he of idiina 
own bloody aa he ie of thy oountny^.the body of 
the leper is ours»" 

^Mk-diaappeared^ It waa in Tain to oall hev 
bac^ X wwuld hftva askadher^ % thousand ques> 
tions. Her tone was not unkind, and she^ had 
paefaapBvaaTwd^m^iromt AfsimilaiL &&»*. 

Thevorwastin hoc maunev a.^|eam ol. satta^ae^ 
tioiij auelk aa wilLal timeftbe felt ixpon.a oomp«« 
Bsea. oi. tha auserisaof anoUier witbboux own:;, 
that soorettapnifig ofr na9atiire:h»p9ineBftthat wa 
would oheaft ouraal'Kas ta disbeli^Ket in : £pi sha 
HB^.ikiaA othem woca equally. sulijoot, to tlua oqi>^ 
.zmptian*. 

Jet was^^aiiead^ mght»^ fon tha ^tovt t^dlig^ 
hadrTflm sfaed with the <3€n£BceBce» aad I waa now 
l^ iju ti»a^ sad chamber q£' deaths X could not 
hwm hii|>. afohawg^u my pxeaenQewaarUBaskedt 



and. X. hacdly dared to stay. Almost bereft of 
life myself, I stood^ not yeatumg, ta move, aniL 
scarcely to breathe. As the pale light of tba* 
rising moon shone upon the oaca cUy at the 
hut, I perceiTed, and I tremble to recoad 
it, the creaturea that were haatening.to daixa 
their inhentanoe^. The wall, cold and dao^, 
was dotted with beetles and scorpions; and 
even on the floor the hannless lizard, that 
came to. shelter itself from the ni^ht-dew,,wa8 
transformed by the imagination into, a xner- 
ciieaa. claimant for thia wiseck of humanity., ^or 
a moment I thought that it must be femfiy* XBa 
decree of the wretch's fate waa too cruel*, too 
unjust. To assure n^elf of its reality X would 
fix my eyes upon one motionless, black spot — it 
did not move — it could not Uva — aad. these 
terrors then were of my own oreati&n. X. turned 
to another, another, and another ~idl were atill ; 
but they had moved, and eyen then they mored 
again. I fancied that they approached me — 
perhaps I was theic victim. During the last few 
hours, contagion might have marked me, too, for 
her prey. I tottered, and almost feU to ^a 
groimd, and then inwardly cursed my selfiish 
cowardice. 

** Oh God!" X cried«. "it was^ indeed, well 
devised that upon the nearest and dearest friend 
should devolve the taak- of closing the eyes in 
daatkl" 

Xt ia time that thia scene should closo,, thon^ 
the reooUeotiaa of what. X then su^^red haa 
lightened the weight.of Qth0]^ woea, IfoyeE did. 
the hours appeax sa tacd^. Tha stcugg^aa && 
life aeoommenQed--thc^ sacoeeded qwckar aiuL 
qi^iokar, and aa tha moKniBg- dawaadXaav^tittitu 
tha nvhola &ame of. the' poor su&raa waa cob»- 
vulaed. He raised hiahaad^ tfasaw back jy^^^U^^y 
hia eloak^iSdr a moment gf«eduiK)ame-||Ubaoual¥^ 
but: uaeonscioiisly, djiow one- long iKoaHiy. asd. 
fell esteaded upon the gioaKd* WhateiML it. 
mi^^t be^. tha tual or. tha pMnishrnMrt,, it. wub 
of^Fes. 

Lwaa notiong alone ^ foe, aa i£ awacoroC thai 
catastsopbai M«cg^M»ita was jnresiml^ ia ^lei 
cabin^ 

**^ W«l}«!' sha axidaimed, ** hiadoaxaJa'aaaled; 
ia it:n(^. By* tha favour of Santo^ ftosalifcthaai; 
haatpJMsed thia aM&d ni^t» Jhoa^imisLBmm 
remove from this scene: ouc most, imc^vtast: 
djjties >aiabeginBinge. Whoa thou shalt^ »&^ the 
fuaaral pilotlightedii or.haar thafljn»t.aoto»af om 
ditgff, theav, and. aot^tiU than,, afflyoach^. Aii 
that belonged tatbadeceaaedshalL be faithfully* 
oonaigpad to thee^ . That thou hastfwitaeaeed hifr 
dying moaieata giica^ utr oonfideaca m thefli» 
jyby St^l^aeasua ba psep^b^auatci thee I" 

X obeyed her iaJfanotioiLai inataataDeonal)^ aad> 
removed to a^sorfediataneafrom tba.httt^wh«a 
I had a commanding view of the shosei.aadtoC 
tha^aeft. X laid mynelf. down upon thagiiouiid, 
worn out with f8tig^a;. thabig^^Upopaof^pecqgiicaf^ 
tioaroUed dDwo.mf^ forehead*. X waa wenk aaii 
oidaaustad^and LfelL asleep. 

73ien».aaif X had nat akeady aufecedenon^ifi 

; tha.mise7aUlel^;ta> sixied befotermein mydceaaou 

! At ona tiBsarX thought that ha aHppUoated aaata 

> appaMt^Jdm^and exteadedihiahand >ta ma witk 

sfi#age»plaaaiira; and tenft^aX^g^ced upon hioii 

hft>wo»dd tamt awagr, ia, diagua^ aa il ooneokMa 

Qj^ thffc oootagiim.. At another^ I idbought*tbatX 

in wH ^ W Mnn ifmndh a lnfie ItojwdyatiabgB;. X.simi 
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&08»ivhohfid baen. dei&ed bgMnen foat-theiv jma* 
ttottpasakig, jiid^ntntoxk the son for th* ains ol 
thfttlMhart' «^ obJ. oimed th».codft*thAt aiitko»< 
xicefl Urn tjmiiBy I startisd ftont tDyalumfaeM* 
Agqib tha* -wreStohad foriai flq^proaohfid oMt; 
thanieck in8-£o[irgKyisi|p;tfatt lie ta the world tiMit. 
saubHieift wasriur ooflB^Mskm for him: ; caUcdm^ 
hai 0ir(tifmi8pimt; ov nduit he ecudwasdewcerto 
him» brother, for h».had nevec knawik o&a; I 
railed at Pfovidence. for- xiet having, g^ruk him 
thiiiQiie^tifr of a£fectioiDi« and I «woke to a^iiealatsi 
almost worae-then.the dekiaieal had dreamedol. 
In foeh unn^&e^dng r^yanben the day passed 
Ol. It wa* noDQ. I avose and saw the' sherev 
(WRoed Hath the bttstlmg. fcmna ol what I had 
luthertosttiqpQsed toheinactifeLaezavoni. The 
pnpaiaitieiiA- wne far adTaneed^tiie p^ wasv 
fMottdL X. w«ail; to a sfirm^ net flut off and 
nfivsbed rmj- part^ed lipA— >! needed no othw 



£ awaited ths.signal, aad in my ^rit greeted 
thftotiemoay tftiet waa. to bauikof their, psey thie 
(ttatests thiiA spuing from our very flesh, and 
w Hgnitt . upoK our -very benet. The Egyptians 
«>tbumede-4hci cddciviU^d world bumt — whilst* 
mbtu^! 

The-stinr. had^now^ set— the signal waet giTaav. 
«dthftpileblazedhig)LtoheaTen» Xdeseended,. 
ttd, as I passed. tA no great disteneefromi wiMiet 
I^Qottage had.stood^I wa» astonished at notk 
Mtiag Sr vestige of. it remainiag. Can this be ar 
M^ ptvrerbial fer their apathy-? Ye» ; hut 
HttMriaa,bondiof untem axnengat them* cemented 
•rtlto Q(A»cioMBeBS<of tdke sttgmo^ affixed to their 
^AQ)srbyt th9WQrld».aiid, a^^Jt/tuam gseiwiL iatdk 
oM-matored im.miseny^ 8o will it outlast^ and 
^id steoBgev-thaiv ail those moie eadeeriag tiee 
^^Ava^aroetion^or finendsfaipk 
^^I drew^neaser to.the p^ I obs eevod that 
^Mtgnerita enaeted the chief pitestess. . A» iint 
^liaaed inynediatelyt undiss the body^toxseeiiFe 
au^aabes^the beautif ull^f? piottvosqiie farm»'Of 
wiarKHmd»i|p TntadeB^ dad in .the slight dtesa 
«ttka aneientbUdiaaLlfipexa— ^eceaniealnese o£ 
w; dieratioaK-llie eraekling of tha wieed—the 
^udecieSiof t th&aeavgnlds as xhej oifcled sound 
"^^^norifice— lent, to thee whole' scene an aic of 
wdnsss tlial I can. nevec forget. There wasf aa 
^ wlteriam ia tbeiar looks and in theU seng — it 
^■MbeTicfcOEy of death. 
,^1^ coreiBony waa now dra^ini^ to a> cloeek 
Itea remained soareely the en^>ers of the 
^■Bend.pile. liter nim stood with ita conteato 
^>>n|>ei]e4.. Margissrita then took, it mhe^hands^ 
^ansrotBidedby tite whole bodyt)f«ttendantS| 
)«*9 together raised^ oaft long wikk shriek^ and 
J^J^^^Btiatmg pnaatess ant tfatt laat. d^iat' ol 
**Wiy tft the windsv 

I waited patiently ^br the; part LwaatopeBfomm 
^*& IPeaealljf appioached me; and,, ^m^f me 
• small boac, aaid:«— ** Fear not- contagiev*. Our 
Qaimtataa ar&not so bamem hot that they piON 
aaa^ikeebsthataasipuri^ T^eia still: Tirtao 
«faithe7iat-ka£L* Since yMfle^ioe thia^ monn^ 
2|%<^* pieeees ha* b^ obeenrod, and now 
yj— U* Out dutp ia^ttvaesed oae» and ' we ha^m 
Msimad,iti Do.th«ul>kemnseithiaeJ/ 

. '^^ypy aairaitbat tba4^**l^**M ^^ a>«ai« iiorithft 

\ 
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'BsB^depaiiiiigpsivi weaoaating hia aknost orimaon'. 
Tagfo^from behond the hiH that osowaed ^esmeU- 

bast: neat and pleasant irillageofT 1 in Sssobm 

aaEltomDaitoniemeagediiom. oim-af the psettiasl^ 

cettaga*' on the highroad to E » and ^mfh m 

hmried steplefb the. maia road, and^ arossiogtar 
TModasr, entemdaigrove andaeated heiself iqnoa 
a moasybaid^. apparently waiftin® for some oaob. 
She waa a beauliful gisL.^ the wind playedi 
among hersiULeB tre6ae8»,as tiiey fell inilpTxiriantr 
rin^ts upon her shonldeis. Heo^ regHlafr te*- 
tmee and jet-black eyea combined to makevhes»» 
as siw was* termed^ tha *'Prado^ot tho¥illagO(" 
Sko) waa the only child, of parents whose im^ 
dnatry and feogaliiy enabled &em.noW'to>liTeiia 
independent means* They deated tq>Qn tbeirk 
darling, and she hod, as a dutiful chUd, jsegaid 
their a£bction; but Chaslea Baymond, the aom 
of theaf)«in9k of the paiash.(as ho waa:tei!med)|i 
had a few monliia smce returned froaa cellegfi^ 
andi he. usurped the- loya of the tender. EUeii*. 
Under a prcnaise of' speedy marriage^ slm had* 
pasted with her honaur, but ha still iJUigered to* 
perftomr the CMemony that waa* to make hex. hifli 
laonial wife» 

Tbe daijrwhen our taio opens she had jeees^edr 
amote iknm>hiu»^ and he had apppinted axendeo^- 
wnsi in the groTO^ where we* hare-alread^* pe^- 
oeived she went;. 

13^ tears weeet tiickling down hoc beauti^it 
£Baluiee< and f^ uftoa her. bosom, aa she- r»^ 
callfid the acenea o£ her; paat li£a, and lookedl 
foitwBerd to the- hkHaaae^ Bsm&aify a step; waa 
heard^ sher'daahed.1^.teesa) iromn hev facet andg^ 
looking; upi, fsll into, the ecnbtaae^' heo:; GherlaOi, 
Whnp49ould havO'loodMda^itAhe lofv^ creature 
w^nt. bet now saappmrted^ mthoutt feeling t]l# 
tender fiiame^ rising im: theic heaats. liooi; kfr 
gaaed^ and tiiMi. aemng the traeesof teami and 
guessing their eiwisof.he hisseddiertendarl]^ and,^ 
aaating hioKeif by.bersideiilmtaldher that that 
▼eey (Uiy'heckadseceiared)ant oaderte set out.fM 
Londoni on tJla morxiofi^;, he stilesaltd all hia 
iaamn declaaationa'oUoarei andpaomiaedeoemtQ 
retura. and claimr her: as hia^ hridei Lang; tkc« 
diatted'toge^ieB^ and the moon had risen hi^ 
in.^e stanTrheaanens, asiwitiL a» light step^.aod 
ft lighlee heart) ito bounded towaxda her hom^ 
Her parents luiewnot ofi^her.-eng^gement^ so ba 
(|nestiona wsro: asked abewl tbe late bona of her 



The next day CharlBS depaded, and on. the 
one following he wrote to Ellen a long lettes^fidl 
of expressions of his 4 e ¥ k . Eoa a month he did 
not neglect to write twice each week, but he 
noTer meiuioaediwhea hashoald returm. Then, 
howe^wn, the lettersr began to« dag, and onooc a 
week suMted ; now, also,, their wece netrex|i;rBaaed 
in.aiich.fendtsrmsi aa^£iMriaedy.. Time.weee osi^ 
and addons aicttsr arrived, at all^.and ewao that 
waa. odd and farmaL. Tbe siiawtioa of Elian 
waa neiw growing; ofpaaNit^. and she wfota a 
long letter toBayraoaid.u||ea!ith<e aiibgjBet;, bwt ia 
Tain she waiAodiloK aah anaweit. Uiiablft longet 
ttti baas ikm tannta* oL bac^ neighbouiBi shA roN 
sohrad tinyooBed.taIiJiad»nfcaaid»iBfcnaaang.hey 
PMEenii tC«4 site wear aboitf .t» ^iait. a^fwAla 
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friend* departed from the home in which the 
hntpiett part of her life wet paned. 

AjrriTed in London^ she hired fruniihed apart- 
ments, and the next day waited npon Charles. 
He had gone to the Continent. "^^Vnat was she 
now to do ? She was informed it would be foor 
months ere he returned. She frit frint, and, 
•eating herself upon a door-step, gathered her 
aeattered thoughts. He had left without in- 
forming her, and in three months her confine- 
ment would take place. She resolved to stay in 
London, but her money would not allow her to 
remain in the apartments she had already taken ; 
she, therefore, removed to a humbler neighbour- 
hood. With needlework and her own stock of 
money she managed to live — ^if not comfortably, 
St least with ease ; but soon she was to become 
a mother, and how to provide for the sustenance 
of herself and child was beyond her conjectures. 
The trying moment arrived, and she was safely 
delivered of a son. Oh, the bliss she frit when 
looking in its little eyes— the image of his 
father f She kissed it again and again, affection- 
ately fondled it, and alternately cried and smiled. 
"Fire weeks elapsed ere ehe left her bed, and 
even then she was weak as a child. In a few 
days, however, she thought Charles must have 
returned, and, taking the child with her, once 
more she proceeded to the splendid hotel in 
which he had taken apartments. What emo- 
* tions kindled in her bosom as she approached 
the house! With difficulty she obtained an 
answer to her questions, and then it was to hear 
that he — her seducer, the father of her child — 
was married. She hurried from the house, 
almost sinking with emotion. Nought was left 
for her now ; she had no hope ; what was life to 
her without honour— in London, too, without 
money, and not a friendly soul to whom to go ! 
She would not return to her lodgings ; she was 
in debt, for she had pawned everyuung except 
what was absolutely necessary. - Long she 
wandered, and at length she found herself 
passing one of the bridges ; a sudden resolution 
took possession of her ; ejaculating a prayer to 
God, she sprang upon the parapet, clasped her 
babe in her arms, and the next moment was 
buried in the water beneath. With her perished 
the knowledge of her wrongs. The perfidious 
Baymond, after squandering away the whole of 
the estate to which he was heir, became a 
gambler ; quarrelled with a comrade ; a duel 
was the consequence, and he fell. His wife 
never had children. She died a widow. * * * 

A few years since the parents of Ellen Darton 
fell victims to the scarlet fever, aided by despair 
at the loss of their daughter, but whose fate they 
knew not. 



THE VINE IN PORTUGAL. 

Pbbhapb, of all the fair forms of the vegetable 
creation that beautifv the free of nature, none 
can surpass in grace, beauty, or utility, the Vine. 
It is Uie first plant spoken of in Sacred History, 
as being cultivated oy Noah, who ** planted a 
vineyu^ ; " and the manufacture of its juioe into 
an intoxicating beverage appears to have been 
known to him, as he ** £ank of the wine and was 
drunken." It is not here alone, it will be remem- 
bered, but in numerous parts of the Scriptures, it 
is refrrred to as an emlwemade illustration ; tiie 



vine and the vineyard are frvoorite themes of 
the poets, and its eenerous juioe, the cheering 
nectar objected to oy frw; these, however, are 
parts in the history of the vine to which it is 
neiUier our purpose to enter upon, nor would it be 
mnropriate for the pages of this miscellany ; bat 
a few rCTaarks as to the various modes of its cul- 
tivation in the wine districts of Portugal may be 
interesting to some of our readers. 

The vine grows throuffhout all the provinces of 
Portugid in the greatestluxury, and almost under 
every variety of circumstance, whether by the 
hard road-side, or in the hedgerows ; upon the 
dry sandy soil, by the borders of running streams, 
or on the steep mountain-side; in poor stony 
soil, or rich alluvial depositories; but it is in 
these various soils and situations that various 
qualities of grapes, both as to size and flavour, 
are produced, although they may have all been 
obtamed from one stock. This is singularly illus- 
trated in the many different kinds of wine pro- 
duced in a very linoited district of the country, 
within a circle of a few miles around Lisbon, ss 
the dry and sweet Lisbon; these are wines 
totally differing in flavour, but produced from 
the same grape grown in different soils. And in 
the port wine districts, on the mountainous 
banks of the river Douro, it is surprising the 
difference there is in the wines produced in the 
different quintas or vineyards, although separated 
but a short distance from eadi other. So much 
is this the case, that the wine produced from 
certain vineyards commands a ccmsiderably 
higher price of the merchant than that of his 
neighbour, though of the same kind of grape. 

The appearance of a vineyard, to those persons 
who are acquainted with it only by poetic descrip- 
tion, may be disappointing. In those districts 
where it is cultivated for the production of wine, 
the vine is seldom allowed to grow more than 
three to four feet high ; the stocks arc planted in 
rows, and are generally four or five feet from 
each other. The earth between them receives no 
other care than.being turned up with a hoe once 
or twice during the year, and the weeds, if there 
are any, occasionally removed; but nov4iere 
could I learn that they used any manure or 
artificial means of forcing them. In February or 
the beginning of March they are pruned, when 
all the branches of the previous year's growth are 
removed, leaving only one ot two short ones, 
from whence the next are to be put out. This is 
the only pruning they have during the year, for 
the new shoots are all allowed to remain, sup- 
ported from the ground on poles of the reed 
{arundo donax). Their branches are either 
trained horisontally upon a level with the tops of 
the stodis, or supported with long poles ; others 
I have seen with stocks six feet high, and the 
branches supported on poles surrounding them 
in a circular manner, but in these vineyards 
quantity rather than quality is the object of the 
grower ; for wnen a plant is allowed too great a 
quantity of fruit, tike juice which it produces is 
not either as rich in flavour or contains so great 
a portion of saccharine matter, consequently the 
wme is poor and of less value. In the best vine- 
yards, especially those in which the port wine 
is produced, a plant is seildom allowed to bear 
to maturity more than l^ree or four bunches 
of grapes. Hence it is that the wine produced is 
so superiinr to others, 'fhe vines thus trained, 
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though not having a picturesque, have never- 
theless an interesting, appearance. Their long 
luxuriant shoots entwined together, clothed in 
their beautiful green leayes, and the lich fruit 
hanging beneath their shade, present a very 
pleasing appearance. The natural grace and 
beauty of tne Tine is, however, seen in much 
more favourable circumstances than in the vine- 
yards, giving a peculiar pleasure to the.' walks, 
and aspect to the scenery, in many parts ^ of the 
country, especially in those districts where there 
is a plentiful supply of water. On the road-sides 
are planted trees, either the oak, chestnut, or fig, 
and these are generally topped, that is, the 
branches are all t&en away, leaving the spreading 
arms, which are allowed only to bear a few shoots. 
At the foot of the tree is planted a vine, which 
is allowed to twine its stem around the tree, and 
its long slender branches, supported on its arms, 
hang down in rich festoons ; and oft the branches 
from each side of the road meet and form a rich 
vegetable canopy, festooned in all the rich grace- 
fmess of unrestrained nature, giving pleasant 
shade and coolness to the walk. Over most of 
these garden- walks, and in front of the houses .in 
the Tillages, the vines are trained over trestle- 
work, having a very graceful appearance, affording 
shade and coolness from the sun's warm rays ; and 
the abundance of fruit which they produce is 
most refreshing and agreeable to the palate ; but 
the wine which these grttpes produce is of an 
inferior quality to the port, and used as the 
common beverage of the people. These are the 
general modes in which the vine is cultivated, 
but in many parts of the country it forms the 
greater part of the hedgerows, its slender arms 
supported on the stouter stems of other plants, 
^d its fruit hanging pendent, mostly in great 
abondance. 

The vintage is as anxious a period to the owner 
of vineyards as the harvest is to the farmer, or 
perhaps more so ; for his produce is of a much 
Jiore perishable nature, or at least sooner injured 
oy unfavourable states of the weather. The 
grape is lipe in the month of August or Sep- 
tember, and about this time is the most anxious 
for the grower ; for the richness of his produce, 
and, consequently, its value, depends upon the 
more or less favourable state of the weather. If 
the weather has been favourable up to about the 
period of the gathering, its richness immaterially 
deteriorated by a short time of rain, by the fruit 
losing a degree of its sweetness and richness of 
?*7°P» consequently the juice produced is 
^^^f and the wine of less value. 

When the fruit is ripe, a considerable number 
of men and women are employed to gather it. 
fhe men are mostly GaUagos, from a Spanish 
piovince, and are here, as throughout Portugal, 
employed in the most laborious duties. The 
g^pes are collected in large baskets, and taken 
l^to a small stone cistern, called a lagar; the 
pottom is made sloping to one side, where there 
w a whole for the escape of the juice, ndiich is 
pteMed from the grape by a number of men 
treading upon them, either with or without shoes 
w clogs on their feet ; the juice pressed out runs 
?~ another lagar about the same size as the 
2^t» viz., about sixteen feet square and four 
In this cistern it is allowed to remain 



«ome time to ferment with a part of the skins of 
^« fruit. The pulp and skins of the fruit, after 



as much juice as e$n be is thus obtained from 
them, are put into large presses to extract the 
remainder. After the fermentation has be^un, 
which is of a greater or less length of tuot, 
depending probably upon the state of the weather, 
and when it has deposited the grosser impurities, 
the jiuce is cleared off into a tunnel (a large 
wooden cask), where the fermentation is allowed 
to proceed ; if too quick, it is checked by adding 
to it a portion of brandy. The wine is here 
allowed to remain, and the fermentation to go on 
with greater or less rajiidity, according to the 
judgment of the owner ; in the month of January 
or February following it is brought into the 
market, ana in the stores of the wineHnerohant 
its purification and fermentation are completed 
for consumption. The wine commonly used in 
the coimtry is made in the same manner, but is 
used new and less freed of impurities; it is, 
nevertheless, generally a pleasant and refreshing 
beverage. 

ROB ROY. 
Some time before the clans made their desperate 
attempt at Killiecranky, a meeting of Highland 
chieftains took place at Breadalbane ; and they 
signed a bond of faith to support each other in 
struggling for the Stuart cause. By the simplicity 
or negligence of a chieftain, this bond fidl into 
dangerous hands, and various plans were formed 
to recover it ; but they all proved abortive. At 
length the chie& bethought themselves of Rob 
Roy. As chief of the Macgregors, he had signed 
the engagement; but he was akeady a proscribed 
man, and regarded no terrors of the law. He, 
however, imdertook to make application to the 
person who surreptitiously had obtained the 
parchment; but he found that this gentleman, 
in zeal for the reigning family, had sent it to the 

fovernor of Fort William, to be forwarded to the 
*rivy Coimcil at Edinburgh. Rob Roy, by never- 
ceasing exertion and consummate address, dis- 
covered when the, important document was to be 
sent. Rob Roy assembled threescore trusty 
men, who detached themselves in parties wherever 
the soldiers could be supposed to pass. On the 
third day's march, Rob Roy and a small number 
of his followers unexpectedly saw them; and 
though they knew they could only act at dis- 
advantage, as the rest of their band was not 
within call, Rob Roy boldly accosted the officer, 
commanding him to deliver up his despatehes. 
The officer refused. '* Well, sir, your blood, and 
the blood of these brave fellows, be on your own 
head. You can make no stand against threescore 
Highlanders, armed much better than yourself, 
and who are determined to have the despatehes 
or die. I have but to whistle, and they will at 
once fall upon you. I have already had much 
difficulty to keep them back for this parley; 
many of them thirst for the blood of reidcoat», 
and want but a small pretence to disobey my 
commands to spare you. Decide quickly, or else 
thev will not wait for my. call. My alteinative 
is that you deliver up to me the despatches, and 
I let you go forward with your men unmolested; 
or I will have the despatches and all your lives. 
Decide one way or the other.*' Tha despatehes 
were surrendered. Rob Roy took out the bond 
and returned all the other papers uninjured. 
Then, wishing the officer and hia party a good 
journey, he retired to his fiastnesses in the 
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flnd-efttfttes to tMv faUr^id ex]iloit. 

^Rob ^Etoy wm the moit eiqpert-swordgiinm of 
ibSm time. Vaoni^ of S«Tn, « ^gh-Bj^tiM 
Ftegfl^ian cfateftmn, 4iavhsr <hensd tfae^iaoj^regor 
<ehid!^ain^ ivnonwn in iirieFcKDg^ the ibioawvoid, 
longed'taencottnter him. fie wvnt to Bsehancn,; 
'find, 'heaving !Robllo7waB'frt;'a«iaiket«t£]lean, 
he procee<»Nl thitlier. MeetiBe m nun^er of 
getitletaten ^n horsebaek, he Bskecl them to 4o 
him the favonr «o «8y if Rob ^Rof was at the 
market, and was anewcvedf '^'fie is hece; who 
"uraitts -him, andii^hat is his emmd ? " 

<*Max;gregor, the Macttfcgor, is sought by &e 
'€hisf of-Bavra;" said llUentel; ^he ocnaesrto 
prove himsi^lf the better 0wovdgman." 

"liBird of Barra," returned Bob B»t, "I 
dispute not your prowess ; and, as I n9?er fou^t 
with any' man' without a-eause, youare welcome 
to d^art with your beast uncontradicted." 

**Then you are afraid," said Barra; **your 
yalour is in words." 

" Afraid ! Wharfiall Hare to tell Rob Roy he 
is afraid ? I)it»oimt, air, and you ^aball ikvwe 
more -than <w©rds." 

Rob Roy drew his ^aymore, saying, ''JNTo 
Btranger ever left 4he Miagre^r without his 
errand." 

He^nd Barra inimedktely made^ei^r passes 
at eatih odier. Rob RoyiMarly cut <& Barra's 
sword arm, wduch confined him (three months at 
ICilcani. 

A Motsbb'b Lotb.— Happy ishe^^o knows 
a mother's love. What is to pure? The patriot 
ezpects'fame, ^e^friend aympathy, and the lover 
pleasure, ^ven religion, "While she waters her 
faith 'with tears, looks forward to the best fruit 
'df her love. But maternal affection springs from 
*the breast uninvoked by the touch of inter^t. 
Its objects are the weak' and woeful. Jt haunts 
the cradle of infantile pain, or hovers near the 
eouch of the ' funt or ifbvso&en. Its -sweetest 
smiles break through the clouds of misfortune, 
and its gentlest tones arise amid *the sighs of 
suffering and of sorrow. It is^ailimphliand lonely 
flow of feeling which pushes irom nke'fountain- 
head ^f purity, and ooufees ^the 'heart through 
selfish designs and ^sordid passions, immingling 
and imsulHed.— W/m< is no fitnfl Time, mis- 
fortune, jienury and peneeution, hatred and 
infamy, may roll their dark waves successively 
over it, and still it smiles unohanged, or the more 
potent ^urements of fortune, opulenceand pride, 
power and pride may*woo her— iand yet aheis 
unmoved. A mother " lovee and loves for ever^* ' 
— TTAo* is 80 faiikfiUt From infancy to age, 
^'through good report and through evil report," 
the dews of maternal afiection are shed mpon the 
soul. When heart-atriekenand abandoned, when 
branded 'by shame, followed by Bcom, 'her aims 
are still open, her breast «till kiad ; through 
every trial thAt love idil fallow, oheer us in 
misfionrtune, support us in disease, ^smooth the 
pillow of p!dn, and moisten the bed of deoth.^ — 
Happy is the man who'know9 a mother's love. 

A person entering the House of Commons, 
when the Rump Parliament ^was sitting, ex- 
claimed : — *• They are goodly gentleasen ; 1 could 
work for them^ll my fife for nothing," •* What 
trade are you, my good friend ?" said <me of the 
attendants. ^< A ropemaker," YtpHed timber. 
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LOVE'S SLBCTBJCAL liAC&INE. 

•BY 1. W. WOOK. 

Love is aai eledtrical machine: 

The lip's a good conductor, 
The sparks are kisses ; what I mean, 

I'm euro, needs 'no in^Miotor. 
The (^linder it is the heart, 

ThatffkWKt met'denial; 
.And viktTk we 're caUed upon -to part. 

We use the Leyden phial. 
With metallic memory 'tis lined, 

Else the fluid off would run ; 
So, when we meet again, we find 

It Strong as when begun. 
If any one should interfere. 

To try to stem the torrent, 
They '11 get a shock, so shocking queer, 

'Twill make them feel, I'^ouerant. 
Lest jealoas we diould over iprove. 

Truth's -glass-legged stool wUl cause 
The wond'rous ifluid^till to move, 

'Wi;thouta nooment'sipause. 

DYING SPEECH OF AN OLD MAN. 
Alack, alack, how dim all things appear! 

Tis age, not death, that veils my struggling sight: 
What ! darker still ? Oh, now I fear, ffear, 

And now I glide away. Oh, starless -night ! 

A SUICIDE. 
He journe3red far andaaw no resting-plaee; 

Groped among' hearts, and could not findainend: 
They were his only wants. Hi& mournful face 

■He heavenward turned, and compasseda darkend. 
Was he forgiven for the sinful deed ? 
If not, rebuke the tempest-stricken reed. 

PARCE MIHI, ©OMINE JESU! 
The fervid prayer rose up to Heaven's throne ; 

Was heard and granted, yet the breather died: 
But soundless words subdued his parting groans— 

"Come to my kingdom, thou art^ sanctified." 



Wantbd.-^To know the *kind of ^wood the 
■Board of Health is'made of? A i^ohe^om the 
wheel of fortune ? The spade that dug thcgraf e 
of oblivion ? The exact xBeasuieinent of the 
height of impudence ? One of the <ahoe4baddts 
belonging to the man in the moon ? 

An Aprican Rob 'Rot. — Captain Beeero{t,>or 
some oth^r of onr xecent visitors to the Niger, 
was requested by one of the sable potentates ^f 
that region to bring 'him.from {England, jfceuple 
of brass guns, and a strong* chest with iron^hams 
and padlocks. !His majesty wished for nothing 
more : if he had the^, he had everything. The 
-guns' would bring him in money, and the ^cheBt 
would keep it safe. This negro prince must Jure 
been a philosopher. Not one of our theeoKs 
upon /government has ever sii^lified its ipok- 
^ciples to such an extent. 

. A beautiful girl, with a pair of ipoutinghiiB. 
stepped into a store to priee >a .<pair of mb> 
**. How much are they?" " Why," said'the^- 
lant but impudent clerk, ilostimgasing upon her 
sparkling eyes and ruby lips, *< you ■ skiul hafs 
thtm for a kiss." ** Agreed," said 4he young 
lady, pooketing the gloves, and rher eyes spesk- 
ing daggers; ** and, as I see you^give credittee, 
charge 'it on your books, and eolkct it the best 
way you can." So aaying, the hntily trippsd 
out «tith&4oair. 
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BOPULAR PASTIIiBS. 
SoluHan to Bmgmat^ F. «. fL«0.-^6iWes. 

AmwiT 90 Ii*6u9,% 6. £. >F. «»7^-3(B(^»e, dole, 
doel^idol. 

Sdhaion to CotaUrieB in 'Bwvpe miarnntitfalfy ex- 
pragBd.ly'E. C. 2).— l.*S. we(1)ryden)d«n, Sweden; 
2. P4ttt^-g4ljPorttigal; 8. Hungaty ; 4. Poland, 
Polaad ; 5. 'F(^rcnce)f«aoe, Fnittoe ; 6. 8. *pain, 
SpifaL 

Amvfirto J. B, S.*s Enigma in owrloiL^An in- 
sect. 

Solution to CharaSeSt h/ S, S. (JUancTiester.)'^!, 
Manohevter ; 2. Wash hand fitand ; 3. Wheel. 

I am a word of seven letters. My 1, 3, 4, 5, is a 
disagfj^able jMrson dn flooietj ; my 2, 3, 4, 6, is ne- 
cessary to existence ; my 4, 5, 6, 7, 3, is a hard sub- 
stance ; my 5, 3, 4, 5, is the distinguisher of quali- 
ties ; wjr 5, 6,.l, a boy^ pla3rthing ; ny 7, 6, 4, 3» a 
part of the face; my 2, 6, 7/3/a4wl<Mir ; my 5, 3, 7, 
a number; my 5, 6, 7t'3rSoand; my 7, 3, 0, an in- 
strument used by fishermen; my 4, 3, 6, denotes 
completeness; my 1, 2, 6,7, 3,Tncnnation ; my 1, 2, 3, 
a powerfuLagent in omliaation.; n^y 2, 3, 7» 5, is re- 
ceiYed by the rich ; my 1, 3, 6, expresses anger ; my 
7,6, 5,. 18 an adverb; toy 6, 6, .?» -a heavy weight; 
my6, 2,8, tfemathiog ftnmd in th»«arth ; my 4, 6, 6, 
a frequenter of taverns ; my^, % 7i 6, a river ; and 
my whole a town in the~north of England. 

Bear'd in the sunny Ind, bnt^atitfy birth 
I soon amlHinished from my uatiye earth ; 
Chiefly in tBngland, there can 'be no doubt, 
The thread of my exiiitenee is spun out, — 
Though to <my fatherland, in \ii^% of ^fain, 
Warped, twisted, ohaag^, luravel^back again; 
I'm food ef bulls, in reels I nraoh^exoel. 
Yet I perform iny housewife dtittes 'wtiU. 
Useful, when-gaudily bede«k*dby art. 
But when in simplest guise -mosttnear ^KMurheait. 
One.pnting word. If e'er it eva be'said 
ThatlEn^Mnd's grvatness hongs upon« thvead, 
In timt sad struggle of her destiny 
Heriate'most sorely will dicfpend on me. 

iaHAAA,D]S, BY1CXS8E8. 8. AND O. 

What vegetable ^#headed and reheadedlnoomies a 
bird? 4md -ourtailed twice makes an old man; cur- 
tailed again, it will beeome whatgood railway ahares 
are at ; emrtailed odcemore, «nd it will be ahoit for 
fath«r. 



^ Continual prosperity hardens the heait-as con- 
tinual sunshine aoes the earth ; bnt "When the 
one is softened by the tears of sorrow, and the 
other by genial showers, they yield those iniits 
"whieh tile necessities of men require. 

"Hie wave -vehich commences in the distaoicey 
and swells as it appsoaches the shore, may be 
compared to the secret desire of theheaj:t, which 
pegins «iliently 'and ^oltiy, but 'beoomes '4(t last 
irresistible. 

, £very.man«h8g,'in His owali&r^lMS enough ; 
m his own mind, troubles enough ; *in the 'per- 
formance of his duties, deficiencies enough ; in his 
own fortunes, ^vils eixough: without being cu- 
luws about tiie'effiaivB of othen. 

He was a shrewd pdlitician •*«^o «dd, " The 
iQor& intercourse between the citizens of foreign 
i^(Mi8, 4md the less between their ^oyemors, 
tte better/' 



MISCELL^^OnS JIEADINOS. 

iKvumiroB OF Dombstio Habits.— .The man 
whali/ves^in the midst uf domeslic relations will 
lia^w •maaiy oppoiteinities of eonfiening^pleasorey 
xninute in detail, yet net trivial in the asmeuot, 
witinout interfering with the^purpoees'of general 
beaevolettce, ns|y, %y kindling his seBsibiiity, and 
liarmoniaing his soul, they may be expected, if 
he is endowed with a libeial end 'manlyi spirit, 
to render <him inoie prompt in the service of 
Grangers .and the public— OeiMfs't Pntfaee tto 
St, Leon, 

Curious Clook.— ^The .most eusious tiungdn 
the Cathedral of Lubeck ds a dock of singular 
construction, and very high antiquity. JX iS'Osd- 
oulated to anewer «Btnmomieal pufpoaes, rQ)re- 
4Mnting the places 'of the sun and moon in ^e 
ecliptic, the moon^s v^g^ a perpetual almanac, 
•and many other eontidvances. Xlie oloek, as an 
'inscription sets forth, wae placed in the ehuroh 
upon Canc^ema8<^iar,.]i405. Over the face of dt 
appears^an image of ^our Saviour, and on either 
side of theimage^are foldii^doors, soconstiueted 
as to ^y openvevery dfiy when the clock strikes 
twelve. At this ^hour a set of figures, rqiresent- 
ing the twelve Apostles, -come out from the door 
on the left hand of the image, and pass by in .re- 
view 4)efore it, each .figQie making its obeoance 
by bowing as it passes that of our Saviouv, and 
afterwards enteving the door 'on the right hand. 
When the proeessionterminatesthe^doorfroloBe.— 
Clarke's Travels in Scandinavia, 

WiKB. — Jemskeed, Who is celebrated ^as the 
founder of PersepoUs, is -said to have beim ^e 
firet who invented wine. He was inunodesat^y 
•fond of grimes, and desired to preeerve some. 
They were placed for tlus purpose in a large ves- 
sel, and locked in a vault for future use. When 
the vessel was opened the grapes had fermented, 
and their juice, in this -state, was <eo • acid that 
4he King believed it ^to he poisonous. He 
-had seme vessels ^led with it, and *< poison " 
written upon each ; they were then placed in his 
room. It happened that ime of his f.^vourite 
ladies was afieoted with amarvous^eadache, and 
the pain distracted her«ainuch that she desired 
death. Observing .a vessel labelled " poison," 
she took it, and ewallowed its contents. The 
wine (for such it- had become) overpowered the 
lady, vt^o fell down into a -sound aleep, and 
awoke much (refre^ied. Delighted with the re- 
medy, -she repeated the 4ose so often that the 
monarch's poison was all drank. He soon dis- 
covered this, and forced the lady to confess what 
she had done. A quantity of wine was^made, 
and Jemsheed, and all the court, drank of the 
new beverage, which, firom the circumstance 
that led to its discovei^, is this day known in 
Persia by the name of Zehee'^-£looshan,-^M« <fe- 
liffhiftU poison, 

Q^BOE IV.'s Visit to^atbbloo.— " Namur, 
Oct. 1, 1821. '-Early this morning we quitted 
Brussels 'for this -place. We reached the little 
village of Waterloo about twelve o'clock, ao- 
oompamedby Prince Fredsriok of Holland, the 
Duke of Wellington, 'Losd Cleneiur^^ andanum- 
ber of pessons'of minor distinction. The King 
weut into the little church of the village, exa- 
mined all the td^blets of inscription upon the 
walls, then visited the willow-tree, under which 
was butied tiie shattered limb of JiOid J^iglesea, 
and aeemed greatly impressed with <aU around 
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him. The day was yerj unfoyourable— it rained 
in torrents ; but, notwithstanding this, the King 
went to the plain of Waterloo, aecompanied by 
the duke, and examined erery part of the yarious 
positions occupied by the army in that dreadful 
battle. When I saw the yerdure of this plain in 
full and luxuriant yegetation, I could not help 
dwellinff on many of Uie extraordinary thoughts 
which Lord Byron has adyanced in his poem, 
when speaking of this tremendous engagement. 
The bilges of grass on which we tread might be 
a part of some warrior's frame who had £ed on 
tins plain — some friend, perhaps, whom we had 
known and admired.— 5»r William Knighion't 
if6tnoiT9» 

A Satukday's New Moon a Wbt One.— Dr. 
Forster, of Bruges, has made a communication 
to the Royal Astronomical Society, in which he 
declares that by journals of the weather kept by 
his grandfather, father, and himself, eyer since 
1767, to the present time, wheneyer the new 
moon has fallen on a Saturday the following 
twenty days haye been wet and windy in nine- 
teen cases out of twenty. This is undoubtedly 
a curious fiMt, and it will be rendered- still more 
so should the next nineteen out of twenty proye 
the reyerse. 

How TO BB A MAN.^When Carlyle was asked 
by a young person to point out what course of 
reading he thought best to make him a man, he 
replied, in his characteristic manner:— ** It is 
not by books alone, or by books chiefly, that a 
man is made in all points a man. Study to do 
faithfully whatsoeyer thing in your actual situa- 
tion, then and now, you find either expressly or 
tacitly laid down to your charge — that is, your 
post ; stand in it like a true soldier. Silently de- 
your the many chagrins of it, — all situations haye 
many, and see you aim not to quit it without 
doing all that is your duty." 

** Liberty, Equality, and Fratbbnity." — 
Cupar ministers choose *' peculiar and unusual 
texts." A year ago one clergyman here turned 
rather odd materials, utensils, and creatures, to 
eyangelical uses. The Gospel was put into *' old 
and clouted shoes" — into ''ahole in the wall" 
— into a case of " twenty-nine kniyes " — and 
even into "swine." And now another yery 
respectable clergyman has chosen to preach on 
the motto of the recent French reyolution. On 
Sabbath last Mr. Landels, of the Baptist Church 
here, delivered a sermon on ** Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity." Bibles must be scarce ui 
Cupar, when a text must be taken from the 
bloody and tattered flag of the French Republic. 
— Fi/« Herald, 

Kbsionatiok. — A military officer being at sea 
in a dreadful storm, his lady, who was waiting 
near him, and filled with idarm for the safety of 
the vessel, was so surprised at his composure and 
serenity that she cried out, '* My dear, are you 
not afraid ? How is it possible you can be so 
calm in such a storm }*' He arose from a chair 
lashed to the deck, and, supporting himself by a 
piUar of the bed-place, he <u:ew his sword, and, 
pointing it to the breast of his wife, he exclaimed, 
**Are you not afraid?" She instantly replied, 
"No; certainly not." "Why?" said the 
officer. " Because/' rejoined the lady, ** I know 
the sword is in the hand of my husbiuid, and he 
loves me too well to hurt me.' ** Then," said he, 
" remember I know in whom I have believed* 



and that he holds the winds in his fist, and the 
waters in the hollow of his hand." 

Professor Simman mentions the fact, that, in 
boring the artesian wells in, Paris, the tempera- 
ture of the earth increased at the rate ot one 
degree for every fifty feet towards the centre. 
Beasoning from causes known to exist, he says :— 
" That the whole interior portion of the earth, 
or at least a great part of it, is an ocean of melted 
rock, agitatd by violent winds, though I dare 
not affirm it, is still rendered highly probable bj 
the phenomena of volcanoes." 
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All commtmicationsfor the Editor of ** Talei and Bemlmgt 
for the People " must be direeted to No, 10, Orane^ourt, 
Fleet-street; and post-pmd. 

Led. — On no account put yourself to the trouble of copy- 
ing the article. If ^ou wiU send the tale as it is, it th&U 
be returned to you if not approved of. Accept car best 
th.&nks for your kind remembrance. 

W. E. Wr (Stepney).— Probably you are not aware that your 
lines (we cannot call' them verses) are downright ood- 
sense. ' You must write good grammar and sense before 
you can expect to appear in pnnt. ' 

Attious.— Accept our thanks for the contents of the letter 
of the Snd of May. We only know the cake you mention 
by name, and imagine the soda to be nothing more thtn 
an ingredient introduced to give it lightness, the same as 
in the soda biscuit. 

T. E. M.— WiU T. £. M. be kind enough to make a 
**M£M" in his memory to the following eifeet:— 
" That when he sends other people's stories for pablica- 
tion, it would be but common honesty tot^tpend the ouse 
of the writer to the tale, instead of his own ioiti^f-" 
What you have sent is from the pen of the late Mr. 
Laman Blanchard, and appeared in '* The New Monthly 
Magazine." A well-selected story is sometimes fery ac- 
ceptable ; but anything you may send for the fotore will 
be declined. 

Tom Tbot.— We are not so fastidious as to insert your 
remju-ks upon *' the impropriety of actresses aimearin^in , 
male attire.'* Mrs. C. Kean and Miss F. Vudng are 
artists of too good taste to offend in anything they may 
undertake in their profession. With your odd notioBS, 
we are surprised that you so far forgot yourself as to be 
present when the latter lady enacted the part of JBosieo. 

Hamlbt.— The scraps have been received ; some may 
answer. 

Tbddt BoaAK.<»Tour enigma has been received, and vOl 
probably appear in a number or two. 

J. H. P. — The lines you have sent are not suited to onr 
pages ; declined with thanks. 

T. Whits.— Send your MS. to the Haymarket Theatie; wa 
cannot say how long you wilt have to wait for an answer « 
probably one or two years. 

LiONBL LiTTLBTON.— The Editor feels mueh indebted to 
you for your kind and friendly letter, as well as for the 
article sent, which will appear, with ** the Introductioo,' 
in No. 22 of Talbs and Kbadinos. 

Ebbatum. — In the enigma, by Mr. F. O. Lee, in Ko. I' 
of Talbs and Bbadings, the second line is incorrect; 
instead of 

** And always praised best in the poet's song," 
read, 

*' And always praised but in the poet's song.** 

Conrespondents must not expect answars to VbiSi oMOfflD-* 
nications under a fortnight. 

London '.—Printed by Palmbb and Clattom, 10, Cranfr* 
court. Fleet-street ; and Published by Y icuBS, 26 and 89« 
Holy well-street, Strand.— May 96, 1849. 
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A CHAPTER ON COFFEE-HOUSES. 



[In the twslftti number of Die Tales and Reas- 
°!S "^ '™' P"<"i,B we gave our leaden a 
"Chuiter on Cofffee," which we hope wm con- 
coetMlotheii taste. Thattka to the kindneas 
of onr elarer fotug contributor aad friend, Mr. 
F. Q. Lee (to whom our reoden are indebted 
for^ aeveral T*ry pleasant and well-wriiten 
■rtielei), we are now enabled to place before 
iham not only an amusing " Chapter on Coffee- 
hoasea," but a clever aketch Grom his pencil 
rf the interior of a well-known coffeo-room. 
The artist (Mr. Stereng) by whom this sketch 
ass been engraved is self-taught j and we have 
great pleasure in sabmitting ^ jfTMl atlemiil to 
tlw notioe of the public, by whom we have no 
doom it will be as highly appreciated aj by our- 
•dves.] 

t^ribe-houaei (says Mr. Lee) were first eata- 
haahad in the tumultuous reign of Oliver Crom- 



well. The first of these houses was set up by 
a Turk, who had previously carried on an exten- 
sive merchandise with several English noble- 
men and otheiB in coffee. At this period the 
frequenters of the coffee-house held the same 
power as the gentlemen of the press do at the 
present day; forpublicmeetingaaad other means 
uf political agitation were not then in vogue. As 
the setting-up of these establishments was a 
perfectly original idea, the undertaking suc- 
ceeded well, and the faahion soon spread. The; 
were found extremely convenient by persons, 
who wished to make an appointment with a 
friend, or had any business to transact pri- 
vately ; at the aame time they were able to pass 
the evening in a social maaaer, and at a very 
small charge. Every gentleman of the i^pper 
or middle order went to his coffee-house then 
SR the present generation do to their clubs, 
where they discussed politics and the leading 
topics of the day. Each estsbliah'ment had its 
orator, or orators, to whose eioiiaent language 
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effect : foi ten yeuB had glided by since their 
fliBt establishment, and they hud become so nu- 
merous and well supported, and there was s 
feeling on their behalf so Btrong and general, that 
the legality of a proceeding like Uiat would 
doubtless have been questioned. 

Each house was frequented by s different class 
of men. Some opened tbeir doors to members 
of the legal profession — where bsrriaters and 
counaellora argued with each other until they 
were tired — others to surgeons and " starred 
apothecaFies," as Shakspere aptly terms them. 

In Mscaulay's "History of £ngland" we find 
the following account of a literary house in the 
seventeenth century, which we tianseribc. 

Speaking of Will's Coffee-house he says : — 
"That celebrated house, situated between Co- 
Tent-garden and Bow-street, wassacred to polite 
letters. There the talk was about poetical jus- 
tice, and the unities of place and lime. There 
was a faction for Perrauit and the moderns, a 
faction for Boileau and the ancients. One group 
debated whether ' Paradise Lost ' ought to have 
been in rhyme. To another an anxious poetaster 
dem(Histrate(|. that ' Venice Preserved ' ought 
to h(ve beu) hooted from the stage. Under no 
roof wat a greater »ariety of figures to be seen — 
eatla in atari and ^rters, clei^ymen in cassocks 
and bands, pert Templars, sheepi^ lads from 
the universities, translatora and index-makers in 

[a 



class of persons, — some Jews, same Gentiles, ~-all 
driying a good trade ; fcom which it will be seen 
that the original idea of establishing them by 
the Turk became Terr general, and has been 
handed down to us at the present day, ^t^iough 
)n a state rather altered and mutilate^. 

Let us now speak of the mg^eiu fjoa^qa 
CqffeB-hipuse. Wltei^ (he linsUing ' Mopte ' of 
:(,ondp)j are ^lurrvin^ through the oipwded 
Btree^.-n^pojpe on buame^, som^ on plpasuie, 
other* on love, ^d maybe somie on " i ^i H"'' 
(of something akin to it),— they rarely, if avei, 
PWt theit eves to the tight hand or (he left,— if 
we except Iftdies. who anger round "drapery'' 
"".tabijshmenta, and chili&en, let loose from 



we say, but few look aside ; all are gazing in- 
wardly at their object in -view, and few only 
BTCD mark oi notice the appearances of the 
ooffee-hottses. These places, howeyer, seldom 
Blond in thoroughfates i they hide tluir grip 



antique fronts in dim comt* and _ 

the sun and the muffin-boy come bl uuj muuc 
time, Tiz., about four in the aAemoon, and 
where only a few gaslights are placed to lighten 
the darkness of the irdisbitsnts. The windows 
of the bouse ace laige, but covered hi tke in- 
terior with a thin wire blind on which the words 
" CorrBE-BOtTSB" are written in large characten. 
In the window is a ikeaOy-printed bi)l of fare, 
encased in a frame which tells of age and wear; 
in addition to which there may be two or three . 
huge coffee-cups, more approaching the form d( 
washhand-baams, and perhaps acouple of empty 
eggcups. The door is coreisd with green baize, 
and adorned with brass nails ; it swings on 



Let us obey the 

„ . , . smell of cOSee, toast, bacon, and cigsis, 
all mingled together j ranges of departments 
around, in which here and th^ a person ia : 
enjoying his newspaper and meal ; ahnoit 
every one wear their hats, and ^pear to regard 
them as much ueessary foe a cuSee-house u s 
nightcap in b(4i g female aaivaiit, tidily 
dressed, but paW U>4 vom out with labotir and 
fatigue, huTtyiflg frp^ one Plwa » anoUiCTi 
several newspaplna Ljtfiging Ok the back of the 
compartments, ^i()nhed ^nd vfl^ with nse; a 
ooQtinual noi^ sjid Wbbult Bt the farthest 



of thf HKin», i^s »an« ■' gente" i 
congregated, (giokiBi ft$Vf, »9 •Pr" 
consider a noii« fftffl fun MM WHIPt i 
things n;— • '' — — " — •"- ■ ■ 



I sppeariltg U 



a much lau time ttw we )otw tal^en U. 



tidy domestls, yaa take y^iu- Best, ind t 
more quietlysurtey th^f^itmofi^ Amundtbe 
walls are hung 6^>^ eatd% i^figafd by some 
enterprising leach^ of th|t etUgtaphic sit (for 
they are full of flouiishaa), ifijwi^ng the looker- 
on that "Soda-water ia only ad. a bottle; 
another tells you that you can obtain " excdlent 
memorandum -books of Messrs. Fudge and 
Barker, wholesale stationers, very cheap ; '* and 
a third imparts the information that you msy 
purchase " excellant speol^e* " of tivt' "cele- 
brated optician, Bumpi," and requests you 10 
put down the address' in your pocket-book. 
Then 04 the tnhles lie old p)»pHlw«. .«t ^ 



parts oF some of Albert ^t>t'« "Cfefift^M 

TsdpoV bidswt's "Dovbeyawi ftm."**' 

with the name of iba 4off«erh4^i4( *f ribMM i 
so mspy places <« t« w«k« )l 4 BlUlla t> ^ 
cipher the letter-presfl 1 ^d ft d^i^ntv pf dirty 
water -with a gl«iiB tittfifd o'S' i^ 

The fsmale atteadaQt tttings i\» ooffef, and I<H 
make 14P your qiind ihqt joHVillTiliit AefUw 
again. Ab she hi'inga you thq change tfifX ef tlu 
silver you have tendefred hpr, she aildgM pn oa 
the elbow, which meaat she sbpvld be huW 
deposit in her pocket l^e '< qdd fmt9" 

The eod^e is good— th« plMs » ole«ii<-<Ui< 
people are respectable. yquMTeloobritluQUgh 
ons or (wp 0/ the evening pttpen, and had* 
puzzle in attempting tore-readA. Smith asdrel- 
So new, elmoaiB tt the OaeK m ba*<>)9 *^ 
9P yoM iM. B&jd mi ^m, wd nttr '>*> 
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vdtk 

^ qg^ity ^^ 4<f OB^ blows out the gaslights'; 
if^ y^i^ fyifPfy down Sf . M^^^'s'^^i^* ^^^ wind 
|f ejl/i mA€^F i put 4f you have comforted your 
I^VFiVBJ '^'Muii knd are satisfied with your first 
"w^ you f'eBolTe tq pay aivother to the ** Crown 
Qqjf^^}!^^" iu S^. Martin's-court. 



SEYEyLJIQJf S OyTHE AMICABLE CLITB. 

^Y UpNBV LITTIiBTOK. 

^ 41^ l|]m4(Ue-agea genUeman (batchelor I should 

^▼e «f^)| wim rather grey hair, green spectacles. 

Wd a fe n iai<i»ble»looking walking-stick when! 

tiff^ o^t i;^^ d^qra, I 'm gather stout, zather merry, 

;^es i;^ in ^ £^, and neither particularly 

|to( n0^ tall ; not over rich or lucky, but, upon 

m l(m^ p'Ptty well contented with my cot- 

M9t ^ ml^a out of town, a tidy old house- 

M^P^t mi ^ few sh^lin^s oyer and abpve my 

qfty%ly ^ifjMii^esi whicli, by the i^ay, is 

miyif j|^p^^^4 itt get^ rid of troublesome 

W89n» ^4 profiting hats and feathers to my 

J^imim^ ]^96Hf 11^ afid godsons. So much for 

)9]ns|f* ^9W ^fjjt my reasons for appearing in 
imhlin, 

^P>Vt f^W Tffu^i agp (to be more concise— 
^!^ 9 ^ ipzion], m^ aod a number of friends, 
wmyj|§}nn drqunstances, humour, and habits, 
"^m bu^ iQW ei^i^ptions^the most remarkable 
^ Wm a 1^4^, cad^^^'ous-lpoking indiyidual, 
V^ riww ^^^ an electric shock through my 
syptQm ^^e;^y^ |ie shook hands with me— 
wiufiti ]^e -^^ y^ fond of doing,— all happened 
^ Igi^ upon oii^e particular point. Yve all 
fi^dered ^t oi^r time ought to he appropriated 
to our mutual a4vancement and improvement; 
«n4 fiAding the p^lour of the tavern in our 
J^lAge JK^^h^r jnpAotonous and time-killing, and 
^ItTiDig t^ we derived qo benefit from our 
wH of mee^Ulg there, where our conversation 
J^ 191^4 tQ De cons^^ed, we determined to 
^^'Jft flwselves into a private club, to meet every 
W9ii»g jn f tgqm hired of ou^r host for the purpose, 
f 4e Qbj^^ qC our ifi^etinff thus was, that each 
Pmon 1^ ^ ^u^ should relate some tale, 
Wymote* 9V f dve^itftie, w^ch, apcording to our 
^m, xiauiti Jiave son^e relation— directly or 
WlTOetly-jrloi ^fee ft^ratof. We had amongst 
B* ft gtt> B »|i^ ft q W^O a^^d as reporter; l^e used 
« ti^ dawn evejrjrthing as narrated, -which was 
l^^t^Ally CQpip4 if^to a l^ge volume prepared 
y **^> E^P9f^ so thfttall tjie proceedii^s of the 
W»D 1^9 Brei!<w*e4. we contini^ed to meet for 
^ W setfin yei^, "wheji the club was dissplvefl ; 
wa^oftj^ QPiitamlng t^e proceedings weret voted 
Jl^^^Utf «9{^4ha|oo, yfith full permiss^n from 
^5 03^^, t9 ^^ke any u#e I thought proper of 
•jWft^-rayen i^ pHhUshinflh They contain a variety 
J» amusing tafe^ and adyentures, many living 
J»Qr%4 Whiclj, I l^ope, we have aU profited by. 
\WQpftie 1^ v-T-t^^^ pr four years having elapsed 
w ?^ cll^b beoame extinct— tq lay before the 
^*d a few selections fropa the ponderous volume 
•^^ aUi^ded to, a|i4» werely adding that each 
•*•• w told in the nar|:ator*s own words, beg to 
»^«W»tthe3pea4erwith- 

^«JKIPPLBTQN*8 COHFBSSIOif Oi' HIS LAST 
J LOVE ^FAIE. . 

4 ym 9im^f^ jrejnaikable, whpn a boy, lor iaU* , 



ing into horseponds; when a young man, for 
falling in love. If ever I was later than usual in 
reachms home after school, my i^other was sure 
to say, ^* There's Jack fallen into that horsepond 
a^ain, I suppose ;" and she was invariably neht. 
No fears were entertained for my safety. I had 
done the same thine so many times, and never 
been drowned, that I rather think I must have 
I unconsciously had a caul secreted about me some- 
where. And in after life, whenever I looked 
melancholy and ddected, my brother would 
always exclaim, ** Here's Jack in love again ; " 
and ne was never wrong: not that love had 
always the effect of makine people look melan- 
choly, but I was always untommate in my loves. 
It happened, when I was about twenty-five, 
that business took me into a part of the country 
to which I was i^ stranger ; where by some means 
(how, I don't recollect) I became acquainted v?it^ 
a pretty girl, and, of course, fell in love. My 
charmer was just budding beautiful eighteen-^a 
most entrapping age for soft-hearted young men; 
she was an only child, and lived with ner parents, 
who were in comfortable circumstances. I was 
constantly with her, thou^ not much with the 
family, and in due time I confessed my love. 
She admitted that I had awakened a similar 
regard in her own bosom to that which I enter- 
tained for her, and eventually consented to be 
mine. Oh, rapture ! I had attained Ihe height 
of earthly happiness : my love lyas returned, 
and that, too, by a being that, I flattered my- 
self, spoke rather highly jfor my taste. There 
was one thing, however, which cut short my 
shortlived bliss. She informed me that there 
was an insurmoimtable barrier to our union- 
she was affianced to a lout of a cousin ; 
their marriage had been arranged between 
the parents of both when children, and she 
was certain that her father would never con- 
sent to a marriage which completely overthrew 
plans that had been formed for years. I talked 
of seeking an ii^teryiew with her father. She 
said It was madness, and that, if I did, we should 
never meet again. I talked of elopement— she 
blushed, turned pale, and blushed and turned 

fale again, I felt that I should succeed, and so 
<^id. Before we rose from the garden-seat 
which had been the scene of our mutual con- 
fession, she consented to elope with me. The 
day was fixed. I had procured post-horses, and, 
at six o'clock on the morning appointed, met her 
in the garden. She was wrapped pp and dis- 
guised so completely that none but alover woiild 
have knovm her. She trembled ; but, uttering 
words of encouragement, 1 led her to the post- 
chaise, and we were soon on our road to L , 

-^here I had made necessanr arrangements, and 
where we were to be married. 

l^e first two stages were passed, and we vrere 
changing horses preparatory to entering on the 
third ; everything was soon ready ; the postboy 
was mounted, and we Vfere o^ again. I became 
rather uneasy at perceiving that he w{ub more 
unsteady in his seat than his predecessor h^ 
been, but soon forgot the circumstance in holding 
" sweet converse with her I loved." By degrees, 
however, the horses went faster, and the motion 
of the chaise was more unsteady. This attracted 
my attention to the postboy, who now staggered 
more than when I had first noticed him. Lower- 
ing the window, I desired him to drive steadily. 

z 2 
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He aMured hU honour he wat doing lo, with a 
desperate attempt to appear perfectly compos 
met^iSf which I now knew him not to be. We 
prqlRBeded safely until we arrived at a small 
village, in the middle of which was a green — at 
the end of that a horsepond. Starting up as they 
burst in view» I shouted out, as loud as my lunss 
would permit, to the driver to abate his speed, 
and be careful where he was driving, at the same 
time pointing out the obstructions which lay 
directly in the way he had taken. But it was 
useless ; unable to check the speed of the horses 
— or reckless from drink— he proceeded on word, 
and dashed up to the green. Another moment, 
the carriage was upset. I heard a scream, and 
found inyself wallowing once more in a horse- 
pond. Extricating myself from my unpleasant 
position as soon as I was able, I hastened to my 
lady-love, who was lyiug upon the turf, and, 
though fbrtunately not hurt, was very much 
frightened. 

We procured a firesh conveyance, and drove to 
the nearest inn, where I intended to change my 
dress, and, if Matilda was well enough, to pro- 
ceed without, delay to L — . But who can picture 
our horror, when we were upon the point of 
starting again, at seeing a chaise enter the yard, 
containing Matilda's father ! What was to be 
done ^ — Escape was impossible ; we were regu- 
larly caught. Matilda nearly fainted, and was 
obliged to be assisted out of the chaise, and 
almost immediately after into the one her father 
had occupied. As for me, I was to have been 
horsewhipped, shot, and Heaven knows what 
besides ; but I escaped with whole bones after a 
good blowing up from the old gentleman, who 
talked about actions-at-law. But what did I 
care for whole bones or law? — I had lost my love. 
She returned home with her father, and I 
hastened to my room, where I gave utterance to 
anathemas against the whole race of postboys ; 
and, after venting my disappointment upon every- 
body that came in my wav, I returned home. 
My oesmeared and muddea clothes I placed in 
my bedroom, not intending to let any one know 
anything of my last immersion in the horsepond ; 
but my brother, poking about to look for some- 
thing that never was m existence, found them 
out, and I had to endure the jokes of my family 
for some days about having foUen into a horse- 
pond again— though they were not aware that 
for once I had combined the two, and fallen in 
love as well. I heard soon after with regret— for 
the horsepond had not quenched my love— that 
Matilda had been led to the altar by her looney 
of her cousin. I will conclude with a bit of 
advice—If ever you elope, be careful the postboy 
who drives you does not carry a stone-bottle in 
his pocket. 

THE MISEK'S DEATHBED. 

{Tramlatedjrom the Italian,) 

Don Andbea C, after having economised his 
life during more than seventy years, balancing 
parsimoniously the cost of the indulgences his 
infirmities required with the endurance of their 
pains, took at length to his bed. Celibacy is, 
perhaps, the principal fount of selfishness and 
avarice. The want of social relations, which, as 
it were, multiply man and take him out of him- 
self, niches him into the sombre /, and renders 



him insensible to all the woes of humanity. The 
sensibility with which nature originally endowed 
him is wholly employed in the preservation of 
his dear self. He has no views beyond his own 
individual beine ^d welfisre ; and thence arises 
the necessity of having a power materialized in 
pounds and pence by which he may pnrehase 
those services that would have been cordially 
offered to him had not he at first denied them 
to others. The miser is the poor man par excel- 
knee. He lives in the midst of riches as solitary 
as in a desert. There is no heart in the world 
that beats responsive to his own, and he is of all 
mortals the most certain not to be loved for his 
own sake. Celibacy is a mutilation of physical 
and of moral man : it is a nullified existence — an 
abortion ! Don Andrea C. was both single and 
a miser. Swayed by his profoundly egotistical 
philosophy, he pronounced strange judgmi^ts 
on the human passions. Of all the afEeotioiis in- 
cidental to the nature of man, he admitted that 
of gold as the only legitimate, coxistant, and 
positive one. Love of woman, according to him, 
was an infernal contract, which brought its own 
punishment,— that of one's country, secured the 
martyrdom of fools, — and that of God was incon- 
venient, since the Gospel precepts could not be 
brought to harmonise with the salutary increase 
of wealth. Besides, he added, thirty eoldi could 
at all times buy pardon for our sins. His worship 
was that of the golden calf ; and in riches he saw 
the power of satisfying every human passion: 
like Jugurtha, he imagined that every mortal had 
his price. This inordinate love of erasping in- 
durated his heart, until it became hard as the 
nether millstone. With a demoniac smile on 
his lips he usxuriously griped the property of the 
wretched; and, like Faustus, would have 
trafficked for his soul with the devil. As soon 
as his nephews knew of his illness, they repaired 
to his house with the usual promptitude of ex- 
pectant heirs, in order to nurse their ffood unele. 
At first (indeed, as long as his illness seemed un- 
attended by danger) he received their attentions 
with an expression of cordiality calculated to 
flatter their fondest hopes. Although, howevor, 
he showed confidence in their services, he did 
not therefore deem them disinterested. Don 
Andrea had deeply studied the human heart, 
and his seeming content sprans from his hopes 
of speedy recovery, when ne oiuckled over the 
idea of dismissing them with a quiet '* thank 
ve." But the thoughts which harrowed his 
breast, and which he hid with a smile, as a 
brilliant colour often conceals the secret con- 
sumption, were doomed to burst forth, the 
stronger for the restraint he had put upon thcon, 
with the increase of his malady. The physician 
one day, after a long visit, perceiving a sudden 
and serious alteration in his patient, thought it 
his duty to tell him not to despair if he advised 
him to call in his spiritual director. Rapid as the 
change of Lot's wife into a pillar of salt, or as the 
descent of the guillotine on the doomed head, 
was the alteration discoverable in the dvmg 
miser. The words of the physician stunned his 
ears like the mournful toll of the passing Ml. 
Li a moment the sad past and the fearfhl future 
glided before his eyes like a funeral procession. 
The pleasure he had anticipated in mocking the 
wishes of his nephews was changed into venom 
—into vengeance. They each appeared to him 
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in tiie li^t of an uwHin, re»dy to langh et his 
deUh, to miitor hi* treuure, to plunge into 
dronken revelry on the Mme night, and then in- 
laltinglj- pillow tbaii hesdi on hii detested 
eoipee. A piey to thece thought*, he could no 
longer endure their piesence, nnd from tbnt 
moment foibade any one, except the medical 
man, the nune, and the conteuor, to entec his 
room. Theie were the last dislinct words he 
uttered. A lite of instinct, or rather of habit, 
leqaires at its close a mora decided character. 
The pass iona which held chief ewsy during its 
progress are concentrated into aphrsee or a look, 
reaulting from the struggle betwixt the energy 
ot an inatiuctive or habitual will, and the impo- 
tence of on;anio life to give such will uttcrnnce. 
Like a amall vate which may contain in e^aence 
what is deficient in quantity, we lose pait of the 
Tolume, but the spirit renisins. Whenl entered 
— summoned byhisnephcws into the room of the 
dying man, who then, for the first lime, became 
my penitent, his usual confessor having died a 
few days before — it waa nightfall ; the sick 
asDsIly feel worse at thia time, aa if light were 
the fount of life. The auffercr seemed to hsve 
lost every aente except that of sight, and in this 
sppeared concentrated his whole remains of vital 
ttrenglh. His eye* were like two burning coale. 
flickering in two deep labits, as sn iffttii /atuut 
in the depth of a cavern, or like two torches 
lighting a tomb at midnight ; pitilessss theheort 
of a alighted wnmnn, and immovably 9ied on 
a cabinet, which reated against the opposite wall, 
atal^w feet from the ^d. Along, acquiline, 
and ptnnted nose drooping towards a short and 
withered chin, divided the livid and fleshleEB 
eouDtenanca, so as to make ic resemble a gaping 
shell. The lips were anatomically attached to 
the gums, since he had no teeth, and were pressed 
together, as if convulsively, so that the nostrils 
were dilated by the strength of the contraction, 
(od the eyes acquired yet sterner brilliancy from 
the compression of the lipa. The skin which 
covered the muscles of the neck was corrugated 
into large perpendicular folds, through which 
the long neck resembled a column channelled by 
decay. The only furniture of the room was a 
miserable bed, two rough wooden chairs, and a 
■mall table. At the head of the bed was fixed 
on oaken oruci£x, and on each side a nail, from 
tlia one of which hung an earthem vessel con- 
taining holy water, and on the other was stuck a 
imall taper. I hod made a single step into the 
chamber, when I stopped mechanically to con- 
tim[dato both the sick man and all the objects 
which surrounded me, more particulsrly the 
cabinet to which Bon Andrew's eyes directed me. 
I quickly recollected njyself, and advanced to 
his bedside. First I began to encourage him ; 
then to ask him if he were disposed to confess ; 
if he vrere prepared to q ' " ' 
■nd 10 proceeded to spea 
oDce, under these circu 
nr. He answered ndth 
It seemed a« if I had toa- 
to the instrument, whoc 
his faculties ; or as if I 
heartless woman, to whi 
its divine langni^Ee is as 
bers of Pythagoras to 
sensation, and all the ri 
were eoncentnted in th 



lent. After having Tunly lost sereral lionta, 
left him. Beturoing on tne foQowinz day, m 
mission met no more favourable issue. I resolvei 
however, not to leave him, cheered by the hopi 
of succeeding in wrestinc some word from^ii 
lips, which were scaled either by convulsion or' 
mystery. It was near evening, when with a long, 
fleshlesB arm, like a (keleton, he pointed out ti^' 
me, without, however, taking his eyes from t^e 
cabinet, a pen which lay amongst viols and 
boxes on the little table. If I hod previotnly! 
conceived the hope, I now felt a certainty of ; 
obtaining aconfession; and supposed that, as^'he 
felt himself unable to speak, he meant to make it 
in writing. Persuaded of this, I anxiooaly gttTB' 
him the pen and a slip of paper which hod 6«ert 
provided for the physician. After having restett' 
for some minutes the arm, which, when he hnd 
pointed out the pen, had fallen powerless ontlFG^ 
sheet, he began tracing with paralytic hand sbme; 
words scattered here and there, almost illegible,' 
and BO diajoined as not to form an incelKgibw. 
sentence, but in every word niight be traced » 
volume of " strange matter." The norda^'jrrae 
as follows: — _. ■ 

" To die— without friends— without Ehi1^«n^: 
they would have hastened my death — witlfp^lli^ 
— with pleasures unauited to the foiling stteiVjih' 
of age— tears or mirth— little does it Wfitter—' 
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dUth— perhaps U BO&bcate li<% under the mask 
of love, bj' B prolonged kiss. " If mentioning hii 
name sione." said 1 to myself, "ha«so shaken the 
exhausted irameof this poor wretch, his presence 
i^ll Burelf st once eoap the slender thread of his 
life." This thought induced me to hurry into the 
attaining room, in older to hinder the new-comer, 
wopever he might be, from entering. 
lOn openine the door, <rhich I did unnoticed, 
an unexpected sight stopped meon the threshold. 
Itound a table, placed near a blazing fire, sat 
three men and two lovety girls : they were (he 
r^Hlives who, I have berore said, attended Don 
Andrea in the beginning of his illuess. Viands 
oF'tHe choicest kind, and bottles of wine, which 
seemed to pass unceasingly from hand to hand, 
covered the table, "Whilst this picture, starting 
oiit in full relief, and coloured like one of Titian's, 
riVcted my eyes, I heard the handsomest of the 
tftof^la ask, with gentle voice, "Supposing our 
imcleiecovers, how much longer, think you, can 



juEj'anifof 



love, that one might have supposed 



blood had IbuHditt ytKf, tile AMtll ot Ae a«U 
body half oitmecl. end displaced M&eiABU 
shining within. The lady stood with ftJoHMlUH 
and uplifted htlnd u if thhnderstruck ; lie tiM 
held tlie candle, starting back, let It fall; ifit 
the rest shrank in horror fi-olh the bed- 
Having reliahted the candle, I mked Kt the 
nurse, who haS withdrawn iotft the Holt itfoA 
to drive off sleep by the did of the gestTODOtaiie 
remnants of the incontolada Telfttlves, In hdp ne 
to open the mouth so fat as to tbabltt vai to 
extract the object Ire saw Ivithln. Witlt her 
Bisiatance I drew ont a fey, forcing; (dort^ -wiUi 
it pieces of flesh, since, In hia a^ny ^ for its 
better security, the wretched being had half 
swalloned it. 

A horrible thought had taken ptMserafOh 6f die 
dying miser, and gnawed his hestt, aa d(d Ihs 
Count TTgolino the skull of the .ATchbiahop 
Ruggieri, He had feared that hid nephews 
would seize his tietsure whilst hA Uv^, and 
this idea sturghim to madness. Ih tbt delirium 
of hia agony, Don Andrea, like a spectre inuihr 
&om a tomb, having collected all his atrengu 
for one last effort, had risen from hia bed, dr^ged 
himself to the cabinet, which was hia eoSft, 
taken the key, and endeavoured to coc^MU It U 
his own throat, as an ape hides a date in the 

Souch of bis bheehi. Hit strength Hild ^eil 
everted him, and falling down, rfiU hif bod 
dashed on the floor at the font oF Ha OUt, be 
breathed hia last. __ 

THE DRAMA. 

At the Marylebone Theatre (whiih mldeV tBg 
lesseeship of Mr. W. Watts has beett iJohduited 
with great liberality and good taile) a tlSw nt<!- 
act tragedy, entitled " Virginia," ias been pro- 
duced, and has been moit effectively (jut upon 
the stage. This piece is a translalioh from the 
French, but is by no means so effective & ^l&y *| 
that by Mr. Sheridan Kfiowles, unflet ttife titW 3 
" Tirginius," The ftench piece is a tSrJ dall 
affair, particularly !n the flifet fout sets : and, 
when performed iHth the celebrated Mile. Rachel 
as the Virgini4, was ffir froBi attractits ik this 
country ; it is, therefor^, a matter of Onqfi litir- 
prise to us that the (nanagement ahoi^biye 
thought it worth its while to hate inlroancM |( 
to the frequenters of this theatre. SMtMi 
playhaa been objected to by some of our "i^^d- 
be critics," on the ground of its being " too Ul^- 
lodramatio" ; we own we are not t)f that w^ at 
thinking, and can always relish a little of the 
dash ofmelodrams, inprefference M the cOjd tod 
stilted formalities of the Preheh school of tra- 
gedy. Mrs. Mowatt, as Virginia, Was efibl^te 
in those scenes reqairing the ejtpressioo bf fllial I 
Ibve and tenderness ; and also in the scene in 
which she relates to Pxrginita her tettoH du^ig \ 
the night She passed under the roof of tfae D? ' 
clftmvir, Appita Claudius. Mr. Daven{Kir( sti*- 
tiined the part of P^rglniia in a highly. &edJl«Ble 
Ufaflnw; as 4id llr. J. Johnstone tliat of ^miiiit 
eidufii^ and also Miss Villars as Fauiia. Tb6 
tr^e'dJ'S^ been adapted to oxir stage by Mf. 
fofm fjiefenrorii ; but We do hot think it lltfely to 
I*rte aHS36(»e, or even remuneratite t6 ffie 
mlti^eitieji£ '^, is hot the style of dhuna edited 
tSthe pie^ent tm«. 
"AnffSttS^dftiflave acU, figm (HB ftdi of 
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ym, ^j^lSSMd kt ^nM^'k Weils theatr^ dn J 
oft^i to pfbrb k good caird fot '^e theatre for 
fom^ tiih6 to totoe. Thte Btorv upon which this 
play U feund^ is simple and highly interesting ; 
&tia th^ lan^u&gfe is generally of a vigorous and 
poetical desdriptiott. '^The plot has the merit 
of eommanaing the attention o( the audience 
thrbngliout the entire pWt although there are 
time ui^t &iiltb ih its construction, particularly 
towards its termination. Mr. Phelps, as the 
bhiVe lihd geiierous Oataynoi. abted with his 
itMlal ikiU, atid car^fiilly and e^ectively deli- 
fiefeted ttid sdi^^al V^abfifes of th6 character. 
^. MMtOTi 4nd Mr. t)liiki!iBdn, ih thfe bhafdc- 
ters of ^n Luis, and Oliver, did i^V^ry 1u6tice td 
the kuth&t ; and Miss Cooper i-eJidered the not 
Ve^ ^fi^ctiV^ ti^rl dfAtdd fexttemfeiy thte^esting. 
%i |Jlajr im Sn'dk fettthustastically recisived 
throughout, and has been pl^ed upoil the Stage 
ifi k «tyi6 ih^ teftfefdis thfe highest credit bh the 
managenr^ht. 

ttJfbtM'A bf «i^ MaM i!^iMh hekiti likely 
^i«T!V6\ihdfer thd Spirited mihag^meht of the 
hm^, the l6<Mt^kn/ eti^dgtd at this h'duS^ is 
tt eitcelt'dilt oHe ; And hkS Wcfehtlt received & 
Mt teAui^itiott ih the p^hdh of MH. Alfred 
raised, Ah kdthli^ahlte i^teseiitatlfe of fiibet- 
nian characters. This lady is not duly A bleVei: 
yUM iU pleAAlftg Vocftlift, btit a most Attrac- 
^ aftd iitt?hiAttn| Jiferdoh. 
.At the Adelphi has bfe^h tll'(5'dh<Ifed A t^^ 
mlih iktt^MAnifA, tihdeV th^ title of " The 
DetU'b mmy' ft fe (b a diathatic b^oiht 6f 
€^ fe 'spleirdW T^M bi trafeU : but AnyUlng is 
food enoMi to ^Ifey belfoife an AdelpHl Audidncfe, 
jfaiiWellctfrtuihea, hnd crAaimed With "Start- 
" 5 ftt&gfe ^fffectb." 



Addressed heard not their soft suppiicatihg toild. 
But the silence was now interrupted by another 
sound. A man dressed as a pilgrim, whose 
darkly shining eyes and marked Matures (which 
told many a serious tale) were visible in the 
moonlight, opened the door hastily and entered 
the abode of the dead. His eye, which cast 
inquiring glaiices around, perceived a fresh grave, 
and upon it A little pyramid, inscribed-^ "The 
Prince among his people, in peace and War, in 
life and death." 
The pilgrim approAchedthe ispot with reverence, 





THE LORD OF MILAN ; 

OB, 

THE PRINCE AND THE PEASANT. 

AN ILLU8TRATBD NOVEL, IN THBBE PABTS. 

(Translated from the Gerrtum,) 
Part I, 

HE Moon, the friend 
and confidant of slum- 
ber, was peering her 
light over the graves in 
the churchyard at 
Milan, to greet her 
elder brother. Death. 
She glan ced tremblingly 
across the features of a 
being in whose heart 
pain held a ghastly fes- 
tival, and tyrannized 
like an enetiiy over A conquered land. 

An old withered Woman lay upon a grave ih 
a confusM half sleep, and words as from the 
moutii of a dreamer were audible from time to 
time:— *«8^8t thou the misery that I have 
brought on inyself ? Seest thou thy mother in 
despair? The gold and the fine garments are 
borne away by the torrent to which I exposed 
them. Again, my child, I struggle vnth poverty 
aad wretchediiess. I will think no mor^. pf 
myself and my wlghea^ npljpven in h^y^etol^s 
old age»^ Dost ffibu hear my mo^T, h6#^shs 
•ttpplicatesthee?" 

The words died away in the stillness, and the 
being beneath the totnbstone to whom they were 



down, prayed, and VoSitred thAt he woiild be a 
good Prince to his pebple. Then, raising liimself, 
he hurried, with still morerajpid steps thah before, 
to the grave where the MromAii wAs lyihg, stiff 
and silent. The noise of his steps Kaviri^ rouSed 
het from her Stu^efActibh, she qttietly tAised het 
heAd ; but, When she could discern the fektures of 
him "^lio ai)proached her, she sptan^ Up with 
abhoirrence, Atid, stretching out hei: armfe, cHed. 
** AWAy from my child I ThoU shouldst hdi 
Approach her if thou hadst a thrdhe to offer." 

"Woihah, bethink thpelf to Whom thoil 
^^eAkest, is Aid the ^l^hm, iii A quiet, i^erloii 
voice. 

^'lllAvebelho\ightihyseir,buttooIAte. Thou 
att the ihiirdefer of ray beldted child ; Arid noW 
to iHe thy T^brds Aire ^ithoiit tbrc^, thy gold ife 
i^ithoilt Aotind, thy force is without import. 
AWaV frdrii the Spot, iaUirderer!*' 

" Thy Prihce is befofe thee ; and, if he is to 
honour thy gtief, do thou hohoiir his. Like thee, 
mother, I bear a heavy loss." 

The woman laughed aloud, arid sald» " Thou 
art no ruler; thy father has perceived thy dis- 
position, and has taken the sceptre frorii thee. 
Thy brother reigns, arid thou must obey.'* 

** What sayst tnou, mad womAn ?*' cried the 
young man ; and his voice bould with difficulty 
make its war through his rage. His eyes flashed 
fire and his heart beat wildly, foi: h^s absence, and 
the character of his younger brother^ rendered 
the old woman's words probable. , - 

" A ciirse upon that fird in thine eye's, tnat 
wild rage, that boijing blooQi which wUl swallow 
thee as A whirlpool I When I oppoped thy wish 
thou lookedst as now, and* foof that I was, I 
feared thee. A curse on all that tnou dost ! ** 
shrieked the unhappy woraAn, so as even to scare 
the cold, unfeeling nigKt, till at last she f^ 
exhausted on the ground. 

Azzo endeavoured to conquer his rage, and 
knelt by the grave of his beloved. Ho murmured 
unintelligible words, and dropped A tear upon the 
grave, as thoiigh he wished to send a messenger 
of his constant love to the dear one beneath. 

The moon had set, arid Azzo ViBcoriti, first-born 
of the deceased t)uke of Milan, Galeazzo Visconti, 
left the abode of corruption, wrapped in pight. 
The princely castle was now opened to hirn^by 
his zealous menials, and he lay in E sbft De<£ 
where a thousand rineasy.lhoitehts scai^ed away' 
clumber.. «A 

During Ajiid^s libSenclSniitjIan "had uridCTgone 
toariy important' cKang^. 1^11^'!^!.'^; Emperor 
of Germany,' aftei hi^ had conquered hiiHvals of 
the house Mpapsburgj^aj^JfiCiOUdlOT cbir- 

test for the unpenal crown, 'haa'undertaken^^t 
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expedition to Rome -wbich had alwayi proved 
deatmctive to Oernan pover, being; called thereto 

by the presumption ot Pope John . Paroured by 
the parlies at Milan, behad there put on his head 
the Lombard crown. Oaleizzo, Lord of Milan, 
bad tried to leBisC him, and, failing in bis en- 
deavaurs, was forced to atone foi tbe attempt by 
an ignominioaa impriaonment in the castle at 
Mcnza, Shortly aner hit liberation he died at 
Brescia, and by his last will appointed his 
yonneer son, Matteo, his saeeeiiBOr in tbe power 
oTer Milan, to tbe exclusion of the eldei, Azzo. 
Matlr.o, reflecting on the retreat of Louts, and 
that tbe latter had probably lost all relish for 
Tlalian expeditions, by tbe misConce which he 
had found there, gave ear to his own ambition 
and that of his wife, and assumed tbe' title of 
King. Another important alteration had been 
brought about by the union of the new Sovereign 
with NinnSi della Torre, vrbich settled the combat 
that had bo long raged to the destruction of the 
country. She was the wealthy heiress of many 
estates, and ber ambition was so great that she 
resolved to marry none but one who could make 
her a princess ; and such a one she found in 
Matteo Viccontt, who was passionately enamoured 
of ber. The sudden return of Azzo, under these 
circumstsnres, necessarily produced various 
effects. All who hated Matteo, the rough iron 
waciior, wbo detested his loose morals, or to whom 
the piide of his wife, the real ruler, was insup- 

C table ; all who considered tbe will a forgery, 
ause no reason had been given for the in- 
justice of tbe late prince ; and, finally, all who 
thought that respect for the departed OaleaiKO 
did not bind them to see to the execution of a 
will ao manifestly wrong, felt pleased at the 
arrival of Aizo, 

There were also friends of Azio who 
loved him for his personal qualities; 
others wbo foresaw sdvantago to the 
state from tbe manly energy of his cha- 
racter i and, finally, otheis who would 
willingly take up arms against any 



isting state of things, and hoped that 
Matteo would lose 018 poi 
cause he possessed it. 



9 power, just be- 



On the other hsnd, those who admired 
Matteo'e warlike spirit, or prided them* 
selves in hia favour, or whose ambition 
prospered nndet the coreleas sway of 
the young ruler; those who attributed 
Akio's gloomy temperament to a bad 
conscience — a disposition thatmight soon 
dpgenerata into cruelty ; those who had 
such respect for tbe departed Oaleoxzo 
that they thought it unjust only to 
examine his words, and those who were 
too innocent to believe in a forgery ; 
finally, the lovers of order, who thoaght 
it a njafortnne if they could aot take 
their dinner at the usual hour, felt 
very uneasy at the unexpected return 

' ,Ab for Matteo, the inflexible warrior, 
hB.enj()yea.the_gqo4 that fortune had ' 
beslflweJ, and gaveMmsaK no uneasi-, 
nessaboutthemattiAfor be considered*' 
^Whtfedier'i'ivifl Wliied liKi'^'' ' 
jeMlnn,-ana tb'W Ms edinazBMdSndl-- 
pr4ctise<fariiry.-iraB"t*>^ roft^nt'ttt-'" 



out of mischief, Moreom, be thovfht thai 
that brother would be more glad than acnTy it 
purchasing esse and tranquillity at the expeoss 
of power. Hia own sense of seoniity he con- 
munieated to his wife. Matteo's clevec com- 
mander-in-chief, confidant, and councillor. Pi- 
lippo Dracene, who was alike skilful in cob> 
ducting armies and intrigues, was delighted at 
the news of Azao'a arrival. He hoped to content 
the burning wish of bis heart. 

The very day after bis arrival, Ano beard from 
the lips of his brother that his father's will had 
excluded him irom the succession. The intdli- 
gence was as a thunderolsp to hopei fonndtd oa 
the purest wishes. 

" Our father has perceived," said Uatteo, 
" that I am more qualified than you to govem a 
turbulent people, and has, therefore, sppoiated 

"'Tisalie!" said Azio, with a fiery look that 
seemed to pierce bis brotiier to the soul. 

Matteo, who had not expected ancb an effect, 
remained silent for some moments, Euid then, said, 
"Bo not imagine, Azeo, that I am so proad of 
my elevation, as to forget who you are. I will 
readily allow you every authority you may be 
disposed to claim, — such power as is worthy of a 
king's brother." 

" Brother," ssld Azzo, calmly, " I claim the 
whole right of which you bare robbed roe, Bs- 
stnre it, for I am a man." 

" Robbed ! Do you not see that yoot fkthei'* 
arrangement i* just i There is peace for yno." 

"'Yes — and wsr t" cried Alio. " Give mo 
the right of which thou heat robbed me." 

" Bo not speak so, or I may forget that yon 
are my brother," said Matteo, grasping hiasward 
with bis powerfil bond. 



XAXBS AND BBASINOa. 



" Hum kut fbigMten it ■Imdj," uXi Abo, 
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'o more of that, for TOUT life," ciiadUsttso, 
and ha nuhed ftom tlie Toom. 

It wu not ambition that caiued Auo to f««l m 
stterd J the Iom of the eceptre. A wild thought, 
iihicli Alio had embraced with all the force of 
his gieit lonl, had been annihilated. 

Alio, like hia younger btothet, had been 
fmraght up to arma, ia confonnity with 
th«e timea ; and, ai it beaame a prince'* 
■on, he waa well practised in all thoaa 
uti tbat would be useful to a ikilful 
geootsl. He had foueht when there waa 
occaiion ; he was bold and feirleH, but 
onlf when some inipiriiig thought called 
him 10 the field, for he had not that leck- 
leti contempt of death which distinguiahed 
hit brathei. For his presence of mind he 
wu particQinrly renowned, and thia had 
brni eapeeiallj' displayed in a battle, when 
eren (he boldeat had given up all hope of 
raotaw, and only remained in the field to 
Uf down their livea. On this occatton 
ba broii|ht the ttoop which he commanded 
into la advantagvons position, and a well- 
wuidand morranent anatched from the 
(Hmy the Tictory which they had half 
pii»ed. Thla wag the real triumph of 
■ind, not of brute force; but it wis icM 
inied at the period than the Tigomni 
bnndithinB ^^ * sword, or a destruetiTe 
faijin the «neiiuea' ranks. In the time of 
ptaM, Axio, in opposition to hia brother, 
<rho merely sought enjoymeiit anddiiaipa- 
tin, led a quiet and iciitair life, derated 
Is tiiOBe leieneea and inqninea which were 
■liMdy bennning to dawn in Italy, He 
W,indeed, greedily toatedof the pleasures 
which his age and rank ofiteed; but his 
xnohing miiid wai soon disgusted with 
Bna mairitilh aweetoees, and he flung it 
svij like empty straw. Aeso was cold and 
■"St ; tbz his feelings had nerer been 
'"uched ; tender emotion* were too remote, and 
"m insDlBcient for his greatnest. D^ndenoe 
fl limit he had nerer known. Hia power was 
niAoisnt to obtain what he dsaired; and if he 
pn anything up it was out of pure wearinoaa. 
He wu alwaya longing to ftnd tomcthing that 
uanld fill up his heart and mind. Hia hi;h> 
"■tJnc hmrt was like a stream that, aoeordtng 
<o tradition, must have a saerifiee. Tm ila own 
utiabction it required to swallow an object an- 
Un ; but all that feU into it perished, and was 
Mtontlikeamrpse. Fame, splendonr, warlike 
utdt. power, were all like oorpses that he flung 
ft'cv hia heu^ and, it his powers had not been 
°<:*<ipiid by battle, he woijd have become the 



delight at the aeoentnnents of the ktoghta, the 
pranoing of the horseo, and the drfs* of the la^i. 
AxiD saw hei struggling with diffienlty against 
the preaanre of the people, approached her with 
all the gallantrr of a knight, and oB'ered her a 
place among iae ladies in the balcony. The 
miuden at fint bashfully refused, but the Fcince 
grew more pressing, the people encouraged her, 
and she finally consented. Soon she was sitting 



pfjl of a puiposdess 1 
. los boondUes wish 



., quiet, yet firm soul, and'with 

as the evening brqese, completelv 

^^edthe heart of Auo, to ita vw^nkpth^t 



loumament whore the yonnfiPrince eaw 
!* for the flrat tim». Though auffetkig mueh 
"■^^^^fl^^l^ orowd, she felt duldiah 



on the balcony, to the no small annoyance of the 
proud and courtly dames about har, and putting 
most of them to ihame with her grace and beauty, 
in apite of their glitter end brilliancy. Every 
one interpreted this event in his own way ; but 
most agreed in ascribing it to Aeio'a luuat 
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LETTERS TO THE PEOPLE. 
{Seeoud Smet.) 

No. IX. — Silf-Improvemmf. 
Ei(Owi.mos.iMne of the very many acquisitions 
which are so much more pleasant in ^le posses- 
sion than during the attainment. Some pereona 
display mtu^ greater aptitude ttoc leanung than 
otoera of ^^ neighboura; but the fault of the 
mai^the great stumbling-block at the doot c£ 
Improremtnt— is the l^aldsbm to make a com- 
mencement. How man^rotUd be proficients in 
their different callings and occupationa if thsy 
could but " make a beginning ' to use some 
portion of their leisure in study ! It is not only 
for the benefit of the mind and moral poweia 
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(iabrb Hke pitf t), but a»o to ippff ]£^is«I»d|« 
ii s means of pecuhUr^ dStahiiement. To y6u^ 
men and, Also, to toimg W'ftmen. (f6r tti^htal iai- 
jirOTeinent is the duty of all) we especially dedi- 
cate this paper. We would hare (he Jounge«l 
apprentice at his craft aa i*ell at the inatl (much- 
loved term I) just Btapping forwatd to gait on a 
wide worid, whifch i» like unto at immfenso rocky 
eminence cohered with innumerable indliiduala, 
each chiaeUing ant atepa fbr the safb carriage of 
hinuelf alone or with the increased care of a 
familj: aome fallen exhausted at the boie, and 
others risen to the summit; now and then, one 
lending a helping -hand to haul his neighbour 
towaioE him i — we would have the sirl at school 
and the opened rose of womanhood, each bend 
their thovighta seriously to the useful improTS- 
ment in arcs appertaining to the course likely to 
be their lot in life. 

We would, also,, particularly address those who 
look forward to a home of Uieir oivn, and to a 
partiier to ahare it. To the latter of our Menda 
we wou!d endeavour most earnestly to preas the 
axiom, that it is useless to lie in paseiTC indolence 
and dream atvsy the hours with reliance on the 
future; but we would not advise them to pursue 
the plan of the many, who are deterred &om 
morrying in good time, from a fear of being 
exposed to want and poverty, unless ther can 
amass a sufficiency before they marry. Cobbett, 
who was a great advocate of early marriages, to 
cheer up his readers, says to thia effect, that, as 
the mouths incresae, God will find wherewithal 
to fill them. Now, this is a very pretty and 
poetic sSntimenl; but it a likely to be misunder- 
stood by many. Fools are they who, on the 
strength of this, would rush iiito marriage (rilh- 
out having a clear and distinct idea that their 
means wilt be sufficient to keep them. If all 
mouths got filled, wo should have but little pau- 
perism in the country. 

Although we do not doubt, for a moment, the 
goodness of the Creator, — on the contrary, we 
consider it Wt a ptoof of iJivine Ueheflcencfe tfa 
make the ^rimlry foundation bt WeAtih to con- 
sist of labour, caubiiig the talents gW^n to man 
to bs put to inteiesr, rather than to be hurled In 
the soil 6t slugBishnesS,— yet *e Would Impress 
out readers Wiui o bonvlclion that ■' (Jon helps 
those who help themselves/' and that ev^one 
should, of necessity, labour iU bbtalil i, surety of 
excellence in his pafti«nri« trade or proiesBion. 
We all remembet the fkble of ^sop concerning 
the Wegener whose *«Hicfe ^ras tait id the mire, 
and who, instead of oeUi^ ^ hit powers to assist 
h] forlh a prayer 
i wise precept : — 
me,, help thyself, 

am dt taTanim 

IWiButihweaM 



A. wMi -wm be *» Saaffitftil kducealBnt fdt i 
fotihk ihiix (o p6*lSi%fo. If jfeii Bear thti VrikS 

maW'. iifiti m uia^ v&w thui shoH ^m 



B postponed, oi 
then de«(i(riringly giten 
up. The mihd, unguided; Bfleh gel* bewildered 



dred, have a passport to snccees. Theivlbiit * 
" OJt wis doth f" 

And now our remktlfi mAf to Ab HU^ lUa 
dSdliilii^ k«n^it[bhli,-^fbr It Is " hfVor fM Uu 
to metuT''^ Sitt, a* «e befofe Said, to cttntin^nCe 
studJF iA i diffleulty— We taay say, thB gtsai dif- 
" Ity; hut once get oVet thfi commencement 
I into a studibtts way of acting, and the Hnd 
iomtiatatiyeiy smooth. Often ire iteoluttdns 
impro^enietlt taken at tiv^ri tirdbV, and as 
^».b... . •».- rt.^^ i. ""-•poned, or the eflbrt 
deljifiiiln^ly g 

_ _ --„- .-.. . .shgei* bewild... . 

what course it should tfike as the first at«p 

improv^ent, and how to begitt it. 

You all, ho doubt, have heaird the liiiid, {Mbhed 
by a never-dying poet, 

" Ordei ii H«Ten-i Srtt lnw." 

Eeduoe all join effotB fbr pregrMricn to a 
system; fixinyoiti mind what yof wilt 46, and 
do it well ; be ntrt too hasty, take but faw fttiOffl 
at once, and leant them thoroughly^ Bome tatMi 
More raalooB than ■eiwible wriUiia trfHrni " Ton 
cannot have too many Irmis in the Are ; put thM 
allin!" This U a fallacy. We would snMutt M 
you a better firseept :—" You eaimat kav0 tM 
much energy at wotk ; let it be ■ IsboAr of lorii" 
It will be quite time enough to bamfflenott thi 
study ef anoUier science when yon hsfe gt*M 
your umnaned mind loltly to the prBOtfdiilg MPS 
end attained vigour in It^— a mutmy itaaMtotf 
the remsinda^ oothpatatively euy. IfV ihatBM 
of a heavv and a tight Study, ttttlm tbUI t«rt) dl 
Ibore alil^ectri reqwrlntf ^aeh tiM d««Mcrl Hutturillt 
Yon mayi by a raMenlanccM d^pfng iflM tUli 
that, and the wKe^ oblaita a smatiwiMt df «Mk 
not of any depth df utffity : tt« taKoiiMgt Md 
be only sup^rfidiati-^inn murfacA neUO, (Mfea 
cleared sway, lenitig die bne 0Mlh )MlMUh!i 
But get one dciMlcbuaMgatir, tbt^ TMt,^m 



tar. dig aiMfftnamuMtyi 

, >uhai« bttslncd Ibt y9f 

1 ■ebopeid out all thai <wt te IlU> 



I grre np ontH ybuhaiti bttslncd tb« -n 



Befote yo& have rMehed this ttoint Um itoty 
will, in many caseii haTe becomb s6 flmillUt 
and intweiting to -jiitx tUot yttn can cOIdbmAm 
anothet with adrantagv : tret let all tlut ym 
lewn be that which Mhy be nf aspeeted oKMy 
HiMui^life. 

If yon have rented to Improve yoaro^ M 
yavr UeM^Vmintlon eteadtatly) sit Alftn^Bi 
matter ^^e»^ or how, ot wfaera''>«) tllat y«* IfM 
be nildistsrbtnl la your meditalldfU. AnyfciCflM 
that is ttiaA will do ibt a bt^lBning', jtAt W tt 
tke miiid nd bccmIodi it to ODM^t^-u-tcl j(A 
yoBfsfelf ii^ to tfao layidg hrida W *» Miliai| 
Mt th« tunt, mA t^plytaig yOifHcIf to IMlSMg t 
make it a habit, and we bete tto fev fat Mb 
AriAtnatitv ^eouMry, Is^Aage^ ftle. fte^, aA all 
a<!auiT««I fH ttdfi way. 

flnoilBh hntibetm atld Sk (mnbt (MMdav 
ttonj In tiA tint lettei wjl wAl MnliltnS 4n 
*iA)|eetJ ' 



F^cnd ['do riot fcroiich to ihctfe abdv^, 
' FfiendT do got tread dk %Mt betoV: 
Udcrei* - ■^.. . . 



li&ii tdbme-^they'ie woftfei ( 
l»Ve fUd^t^d ikak iiilti 
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A SC^NH AT AAAiCJTJtaJ. 

S'he following fragment i« ettrftctecl fi^biii '<Th(§ 
emblA of thfe DiMe^s df Abjfanfe*."1 

Bilring the ilight bf t!ie Im dr I8«i, Ati im- 
nleiiite crowd throJi^fed Ihfe principal fettfe^ts of 
AranjtieJr, detoiitidiftl i^X\i loud shoufci the hedtt 
of the Myffe 61' P^c^; H* ftkd jUSt f gti^ to hi^ 
rb(jift, ha^n^ bli^ji fehgafged in eetniest tonvef 6^* 
tionlirith Kif bWttier, the Du*:6 of AlMSdtmii-. 

The ftdvic6 of the Ikttet ufidh thfe bi-^§tit 
em^^cy tvM, that he should piit Hirilself at 
the head of his Regiment, thfe 6fficert (if i^rhieh 
wete ^hbll^ deVot^d to his catise, atid endearoUt 
to qaell the distuthahces. 

'• I will think about it," fmst^ered thfe Prince 
of IPeace, yB\^ihg 4tld riding from his seiit ; •* I 
will See abotit it ; to-ihortow I will make kiiown 
my deterihinafidh to ydti.** 

To-morrow, alas! and what '^kt to-morroW 
destined to be to him ? A day of misfortune and 
of blood ! 

Hardly had Goaoi thrdwn himself upon his 
conch, when thfe jRiribus populace beleaguered 
his ihhnsion. Etetf doot liras burit open, and 
tlie tSbblfe lentered the palace w^th shouts of exe- 
cratitth and of vefageiince ; and thfe nifen T^ho gaVe 
utteftnce to ttitse tWeAte appeared fb be such 
J8 woiild itlaKfe *© Sctuple of fhlftlUhg them. 
Thiy. thhiJttfd for blopd ; bWdd Monfe could atone 
fet fo many f^ixi of des^Jbtlitti, k6 ihanjr accuinu- 
kWd injurifes. When h'fe hekrd ihe^ ilAnhirig 
exclamations, the unhappy favourite, "<^h6 had 
liin dSwh a rW, rosfe a prtoScfibfed and dfete6ted 
fugi!iVe,' aiid had sdaifeelt titrife to qtiit hi» ap^- 
ment By a private doof SHd takfe riftrgrfe ih d 
wrrtt. tbe cldmdiit i»eehi^d to U i^doiibled. 
m in^ated |>oi)ii!ade. Who^ fk^fe Wa* fexcitfed 
to a tenfold decree w^ok Hhdihg hl^ fehambet 
terted, thffeitelied td ^i% thfe palace to riiake 
siite that hfe cBtild ii6! feirefo>%; fe a sh6rt tidie 
life heard lbdt^tep« appf6atMig His pAtJe bf tdh- 
(ife&ltaent. What w^ t6 bfe' %mf A ^'ete of 
fadia ihattlii^ %a* foldM up lii a dbiiifer of thfe 
rooii; he tdfl^ hiriifielf u8 ih !f; ftiid ?ii this 
dtate iWaitfed t!te ^to^h c^ M BhibdlhiritJ' 
phynm. Thejr fehtefed the kkrikU sfeatched it, 
and,iibt dlsfcdV^hg hini, detiSft^di 8rflllh^ doWn 
the liibst dbpalUng ihalfedicfiioir^ Wpon the alhiost 
bffeikhless fugitive. 

Manuel efodtJt rfeifiMh^ in W fiidlttg-jblace, 
tabling ill evferV jt5itit ; ktld during the Holfe 
df that Aijjht Md thfe fSIto^hJ d^y he #as ih 
wtistaht l&t df d Viblfeht death; His ktiffeirih^ 
iiiMt haVfe bSfett altnost iAfoleratbJe. Ttt thfe iAeaS- 
i5iiie, fetfeijr ittide that ukbridled Ihihty had ga- 
th^d ilhmhd hihl— ever^thin^ Which k tlrofnian^ii 
^feAkne&s had bfe^tbwtsd upoii oiife so Kttle Worthy 
of bit^tft^T^'aS daShfed t6 piecfe^ dtid cbtirfiittfe| 
to the flabik by a pfed^le Wko had bfeferi rfehdferfed 
^\mb\Q bbth ^' hfersfelf ahd hfer ffiihW. His 
coHsdft had H^ed td hfer chkihber, eipfefctth^ 
death 6t, E« \k^i, fll trfeit^eht, ^iii6fe ^e ^ds 
the Vrfe tif d iftan who wte Jiistly the bbjrdt of 
populfe Vehgeahce; "Thfe cfdWd buif^t ihtd fi^t 
CTiaihb^f, where lihfe lay 6n her bed, bdlfe dnd 
trembliiig, ahd eitnfe^tl/supblitjdtlh'g heif Mdlef. 

"press yourself, madam,^ Was thfe firM j^et 
J^pfectfhl comniand of those Who had b'efen tke 
most acfi^e id the search aftef Mahuei Godoi ; 

no hahtt Shdli hfe donfe tb you. Of what kre 
youMraid? Cdthe, We WiU cbddUct VoU tfe d 
P«ce ifmi^ yba 6MH ttfevfer hav^ bceasion tb 



[ dfepitt ahd itWfeU a^ With k ^^mi^h. dbd d fit^ 
lain like 0ddfeS, We will cohVey jrok to fhfe 
p«dafee." 

Thfe Princes^ 6f P'feafee had lived like a strari^' 
ift the house of lier husband. Who had treated 
h(*t ivith bthtalitysuflftbifent to excite the passidhil 
(jf tatrfed fthd tfengeance in a Woman of het noble 
birih. Thfe pbjSulace Werfe aWare of this trait id 
fh^ ddJhfeseie ^hkf ^tfe^ b^ kanuel eodoi ; ahd dit 
tkdt rtight, Wheri thfe^ feSoltfed td dfefedhi^lisH 
their re¥ehge either by fitfe dr sWbrd, .thej- r^^ 
fleeted that the wife deserved iiot tol shdre the 
f&te 6f hfer husbfend. She Was conducted in 
triuttiph to thfe apartment bf the Kin^, wherfe the 
hapless bid tnan was Waiting, tvith.tneCiueferi, in 
a dtate bf great atiiiety to hedr the ehd 6f the 
tragedy, the prologue to irhich had made them 
tremble. As soon as the PrincfesiJ entered, in- 
stead of running to hfer agfedrelativfesand ehdea- 
yoiiring to console them, ^hfe addreft^fed the King 
ih a tone of bitter reproach :— '* Ah !*' said she, 
" your Maj^aty hai killed hife !*' 

The King eazed on heir at fitst With astoiiish- 
ihent, and then. With a feoihjra^bhate abcent 
which it would be difficult to imitatfe; sdid to the 
Ciueen :— " Laura — she is hiad ! " 

" No, I aih riot mdd," exclaimed the PrrhcfeSd, 
ih a violent dfeitation ; " it iS yoii— ^he has killed 
me ! ** and iflie poiHtfed to the Queen, Wh6, occu- 
pied wllft he^ oWh inbufnful reflfections, seemed 
to be aWare df iidthing that Was p^sih^ around 
her. . 

^« Silehce!" cbmifiahdfed the King, with d tbne 
of stfem redolVfe. ** Cdniiot our present ritudtion, 
dt Ifeast, aWe yotii lii.to silence? 

Ferdinand was triuthphdrit. Thfe day declined, 
and the as*erilbled croWds i'ent the air With tireir 
plaudit* to him, mingled With the nibst fearfdl 
thrfeats agaihst Dbdoi. Fetdinahd, Without ei- 
pressiy dpprovifag dhy of the prbceedingfe. awaitfed 
the is^ue;^a fe^^fei^ihirtg cdtlVihced him that 
thfe peoplfe were favourablfe tb his cduse.; 

In the meantime, the urihappjr G^bdoi Idy in 
cbnceallhfertt in thfe ^atffet. Without any One, hot 
even a friehd, bfeing acquaiiitfed With hi& retreat. 
He Offered dd much a^bh^ as can bfe fendured 
without dtine ; and stibported it With courage. 
With which thfe hoffid thrfedts that accbihpanifed 
thfe ffe^etit;ori of his natiife' Ihsplred hiih. His 
bbdily duffetihgs ^boh became in tblferable ; hfe 
Was tot niehted with a burning thir&t ; his parchfed 
throat altnbsjk choked his breath. Hfe ffelt that hfe 
must die. One chdnce dlone onfered itsfelf to his 
imdgihdtioh. The hbusfe. having bfeeh pluftdefed 
bV the fuffidrily ihob and deserted by hi^ Wife, Wds 
al Solitary a6 d dfe^fert ; and the deepest silende 
had succeeded to the most terrifying clamoin'. 
Should hfe come forth from his retreat, dnd fe'n- 
dedvbiit io bbtdin feVen a sihfelfe di^ob of Water to 
allay the ffevef in hi^ mouth ? The hickless f agi- 
tiVfe diSfentanglfed himself frodi the mat, diid then 
stdlked bnwii-d With the prfecadtions that Would 
naturdlljr bfe bbseH^d by bnfe in fear of death at 
fevfeiry tvrfh. He 4e^eehdi^d ^brhe of the Stairs ; 
hfe hekrd a noise, but it Was only the Wind whid- 
tliiig along the afeserted corridors. He proceeded 
in agony. His hopes of escape began to reviyfe: 
thfere Wds no onfe therfe; MJ sound out that of the 
wind Was to be heard in his splendid mansion. 
Hi* eats hbW and then caught the distant shouts 
of the people, muttering curses as they tepfedtfed 
his na&fe;-^htt name, and hid xikhife dlbnfe ! It 
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WM Icnr his blood that they thirsted! Hehesi- 
tated. Death stared him in the face whether he 
advanced or retreated. He determined to pro* 
ceed a little further. Suddenly, as he was cross- 
ing the threshold of a door, he found himself 
confronted by a man. This was a sentinel, who 
was standing there, motionless, waiting for his 

frey. The people were well aware that the 
^rince had not escaped from the house, and they 
had stationed sentinels at every outlet, with strict 
orders to make no noise which might warn the 
victim of his danger. 

As soon as he saw this man, in whose power 
it lay either to save or to destroy him, Godoi' 
humbled himself so far as to entreat, to beg of 
him, to promise him all his treasures to favour 
his escape. Every offer was rejected with con- 
tempt. The haughty Castilian was one who had 
deeply felt the effect of the misrule which had 
been the bane of Spain for fifteen years ; and it 
was not to be expected that he would forgive the 
author of his misfortunes. He gave the alarm, 
and the Prince was arrested. 

Scarcely was this event made known, when 
the whole population of Aranjuez thronged to 
his abode. The threats of death were redoubled, 
and the fueitive thought that his last hour had 
arrived. The few smdiers who protected his 
person struggled at first against the people ; but 
their resistance could not continue long, and 
Godo'i saw his executioners approaching nearer 
to him every instant. 

When the news of the arrest of Manuel Godo'i 
was made known to the old Kine and to his 
Queen Maria Louisa, they exclaimed in the same 
breath, ** He must be saved." 

The King ordered an officer of his body-guard 
to seek for the Prince of Asturias. He came 
immediately. " Ferdinand," said the Queen to 
him, " do you wish for the crown ? Well, it is 
yours ; but you must save the life of the Prince 
of Peace. Save him from the fury of the people, 
and your father is no longer King." 

'* Yes, yes," exclaimed the aged monarch, 
** save Godo'i, and you shall be King of Spain." 

Ferdinand bowed without replying; and, quit- 
ting the antechamber, he said in an imder tone 
to the officers of the guards, the majority of 
whom were devoted to him, looking at the same 
time towards the royal chamber with an inde- 
finable expression of countenance, "They are 
ours." Decency, however, compelled him to hide 
the joy he felt at that moment ; and, command- 
ing his officers to accompany him, he repaired to 
the place where the Prince of Peace was expect- 
ing nothing but death. When he saw the condi- 
tion in which his enemy was placed — ^his features 
being actually distorted by terror and mental 
emotion^Ferdinand smiled in triumph ; and we 
cannot blame him for so doing, if we consider 
what he endured under the domination of the 
favourite. It is not true, however, that he 
struck Godo'i, as some of the journals of the 
time asserted; and the report that the Prince 
of Peace knelt to him is equally false. The de- 
portment of the fallen Minister was noble and 
dignified. 

** Are you aware," said Ferdinand, addressing 
him^ " are you aware that I am your King — the 
King of Spain and of the Indies? Do you under- 
stand me?" 

" And how fares the father of your Majesty ?** 



was the rephr of Godoi, casting a significaDt 
glance upon Ferdinand. 

The latter comprehended its meaning; and an- 
swered with a look of gratified hate. He retired 
after giving directions to his officers to conTey 
the prisoner to their head-quarters. But that 
order was more easily piven than executed. In 
spite of every precaution that could be taken, 
the infuriated rabble succeeded in infficting some 
punishment upon the object of their hate ; and, 
by the time that he was conveyed to the place of 
his destination, he had received no less than fortj 
wounds. The people foamed with rage at not 
being able to accomplish his death; and it re- 
quired the utmost exertions on the part of the 
authorities to restore the city to its former tran- 
quillity. The Prince of Peace was immediately 
conducted to Villa Yiciosa, and placed under the 
care of the Marquis de Castelar. 



CIVIC SKETCHES. 

THE LORD XATOB. 

Thb Mayor of London is the chief and principal 
magistrate, or the Sovereign's immediate ^oeioo 
tenenSf that is to sav, lieutenant or deputy, in the 
City, so constituted from, and before, the time of 
William the Conqueror ; but going under various 
denominations, among others, Portgravt and 
Jtutitiaritu, as appears by their charters. Mayor 
and Chamberlain of the City were formerly the 
same offices. 

In ancient times there used to be so great a 
crowd at the election of a lord mayor, which 
occasioning much tumult and disturbance, the 
mayor and aldermen afterwards met to confier 
about the election in private, accordmg to a 
proclamation of Edward II. 

Controversy often arose in the election of the 
mayor between the aldermen and eomnaoners; 
the latter imagining that both the nomination and 
election belonged to them only ; but the aldermen 
opposed, saying, that they were also citizens, and 
of the commomdty of the City ; nor was it just 
that, on account of the prerogative annexed to 
their office, they should be deprived of haying a 
voice in the choice of the Sovereign's vicegerent 
in the City. Hereupon it became a custom) hy 
the common consent, as well of the aldermen ai 
of the commoners summoned for the eleetion, 
after the cause of their summoning was d^^^**^ 
to them by the recorder, on behalf of the Lord 
Mayor ana aldermen, to pass to the other end of 
the hall, and there nominate two alderme^ 
whereof both had been sheriffs, and were qualified 
for the office of mayor ; which being done, they 
returned, and, by one that was their common 
mouth, they presented to the mayor and aldermoi 
the names of two, and praying them to admit 
either of them which they wotud to the office of 
Mayor for the year ensuing. Then the mayor 
and aldermen, going up into the upper ehambff» 
choose by plurality of voices in scrutiny (the 
common clerk notmg by the supervise of the 
records) one of them, and, coming down again to 
the people in Guildhall, declare by their recorder 
who is elected mayor. . 

In former times, when a mayor had wwl 
governed, the commonalty willingly continneo 
him mayor, as appears in Henry Fits- Alwyn, the 
first mayor, who continued twengr-five 7^.^ 
his office ; and the next mayor* Sir Boger Fits- 
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Alan, continaed three years ; Andrew le Bukerel, 
leren years ; Thomas Htz-Thomas, four ; Gre- 
gory de Rokesley, seven, yiz., from the third 
^ear of the aforesaid Edward, son of King Henry 
indnsive, to the end of the ninth year of the 
reign of the said King indusive ; John le Blount 
continued mayor six years; Matthew Wood, 
two years; and Sir John Key, twice. No 
mayor, by the liberty, can be compelled to hold 
bis office ; but if any obtain so much favour with 
the citizens as to be commended for his govern- 
ment, and instantly to pray him, by their common 
speaker, to take upon mm the burden of the 
mayoralty for the following year, and he UniUy 
xefttses so to do, then the commissioners present 
to the aldermen the names of two other iddermen. 

It was reckoned the privilege of one who had 
been mayor of London not to serve the King 
]irithout his will in any part of the kingdom. An 
instance of which occurred in the reign of King 
Henrv YI. Nicholaa Wotton, some time mayor 
and alderman of London, who resided in Kent, 
pleaded this privilege and refused to serve, when 
be was impannelled with others before the assize 
in the said county, to inquire upoxr- articles 
touching the King's peace, and refused to swear 
"prtBteaetu libertaiii civitatit London," — t. 0., on 
pretence of the liberty of the City. But this step 
of Wotton's was considered as contempt, for 
which he afterwards had a pardon in the seven- 
teenth year of Henry VI. 

Though the government of the city of London 
^ mayors is commonly reputed to begin with 
Henry Fitz-Alwyn, in the beginning of the 
feign of King Richard I., yet some men, learned 
in the antiquities of the City, affirm that this 
office is more ancient ; for, though no name of a 
mayor is to be met with before the said Fitz- 
-^Iwfn, the word mayor, as chief officer of 
liondon, is met with in Henry II., as we find in 
the book of the archives of the City, that the 
vticles concerning the pleas of the Crown were 
delivered to the mayor, as well in the time of 
King John and KingKichard, as in those of King 
Henry H., their father ; and Henry III. granted 
a charter to the City in 1233, to choose their own 
mayor. 

As the head of the City, he is the principal in 
all commissions of felony, &c., and the chief 
mdge for the gaol delivery at the 'sessions fbr 
Newgate. He is conservator for the rivers Thames 
and Medway. In all commissions touching Uie 
nyer Lea, he is always one. He is coroner 
within the City and liberties. He is chief butler 
to the Sovereign at the coronation ; and if the 
<^Qunonalty choose a mayor, in the absence of 
fbe present mayor, for the next year, the election 
js yojd. Upon the death of any of the officers be- 
'^^Qgiag to the Lord Mayor durmg his mayoralty, 
others are to be put in their steaSl by him ; and, 
tune out of mind, the Mayor of London hath been 
jj'^^ high esteem, that in all writings or 
addresses to him the title of Lord is always 
prefixed. 

Bnch is the general name, dignity, and im- 
portance of this great office, wmch is now so 
worthUy fiUed by Sir James Duke. 

We breathe upon the diamond that we may 
heh^d its flaws undazzled ; thus sorrows await 
^ that we may see ourselves. 



URIARTE, THE CATALONIAN BANDIT. 
[In a number of a Spanish periodical we find the 
following curious particulars of the celebrated 
robber and assassin, YenceslasITriarte, who some 
time ago expiated his crimes on the scaffold.] 

On tne road leading from Barcelona to Valencia, 
is a place known by the name of the Col de Ba- 
laguer. It is a narrow defile, running between 
the SQ^ and a chain of hills, and is overhung by 
pointed rocks. In one part this path forms an 
elbow, and numerous crevices and detached 
masses of rock affi)rd secure hiding-places for 
robbers. The Col de Balaguer has oeen the 
scene of numerous murders; and six crosses, 
planted at intervals, inform the traveller that in 
that spot manv Christians have perished, with- 
out receiving the holy sacrament. 

All these murders have been accompanied by 
circumstances remarkable in themselves, but still 
more extraordinary from their similarity. The 
first victim who was discovered to have perished 
in the Col de Balaguer was a wealthy merchant 
who, in the month of March, 1828, was proceeding 
from Lerida to Tortosa. He travelled alone, 
mounted on his mule, and a mendicant friar 
found him lying dead in the Col de Balaguer ; he 
was bathed m blood, and his forehead was per- 
forated by a pistol-ball, almost precisely between 
the eyes. He had been robbed of his money 
and some jewels which he had with him ; but 
his portmanteau, containing some linen, was left 
unopened. It was remarked, not without some 
surprise, that a coarsely-carved wooden cross 
was placed in the arms of the murdered man. 
The officers of justice instituted the most viligant 
search and inquiry, but no trace of the offenders 
could be discovered. Pive murders were suc- 
cessively committed in the. same spot, and the 
victims were all shot with nearly the same pre- 
cision, and in every instance a wooden cross was 
found lying near the body. 

These crimes were committed at intervals very 
close upon each other. On the eve of the festival 
of St. Hilarius, 1828, Bon Sebastian Aravedra, a 
merchant, who had been to Barcelona to sell some 
Segovia wool, was murdered in the Col de Ba- 
laguer, on his way from Segovia to Murcia. 

On the Sunday after Easter, 1829, Don Juan 
Andras Escoriosa, who was proceeding on some 
mercantile business to Tortosa, was murdered in 
the same spot. 

On the 24th of February, 1830,apedler named 
Zoannofer, who used to hawk his wares in Navarre 
and Catfdonia, was journeying to Tortosa, where 
he intended procuring a boat to convey him up 
theEbro, was assassinated in the same place and 
in the same manner. 

A week before All Souls* Day, 1830, Antonio 
Paquito Dirba, a smuggler, who had that same 
morning fraudulently introduced in the neigh- 
bourhood of Balaguer a quantity of contraband 
tobacco, was found murdered, in the fatal defile. 
It appeared that he had been taken by surprise, 
so as to have been unable to defend hunself, for 
firearms, ready loaded, were found on his person. 

On the 14th of January, 1831, the body of an 
unfortunate traveller, named Nervas-y-Alaves, 
was found in the defile. He is supposed to have 
been the last victim of the redoubtable bandit 
XJriarte. 

The Col de Balaguer has long enjoyed a fear- 
fril celebrity, and is generally shunned by the 
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lilluhitiuitB ^ th# i^dghbouniii; ooimtrjr. Som^ 
9Jr th^ pedantry have clQcIar^dthat on ih^ epot^ 
wliere U^ bodies of the murdered persons were 
interred, Eowers f^ere occasionally strewed by {^ 
unknown han(^. It was affirmed tnat in the 
twilight of evening 9 tall figure had been observed 
IpafeTing be^^e t^ crosses ; but that it vanished 
wh^i^ever any one attempted to approach. A 
^ort of siipcrstitious terror pervaded the place, 
(qid none of the country people were bold enough 
\o ve^tip:^ there alqi^e alter suni^et. 

Though all atte^^pts to fix upon ^hf criminal 
pirovediruitlesflL yet strpng suspicion was directed 
^lonst Vencfi^fas TJr^te. Tne man w§s not a 
^ativ^ ot t^p prpvince of Catalonia ; and nothing 
Wjis known of nis lite and habits previously to 
his going there, ^t was^ indeed, said that, before 
the re'volutvo^ of 1822, he had been an Alcat^^ (a 
saUe^r') in some o^ th^ prisons of the Inquisition. 
jEf^ had likewise serv^a in the army of th^ Faith; 
and had si^bs^q^ently l^ak^n m) his abode in the 
neighbourhood of Tqrtosa. Nq on^ kn?w what 
were hi^ mea^ of subsistence} and yet h^ lived 
in affluence. Kot'Fithstanding his professions 
of pietyi hje w^ gei^praUy regarded as vindictiye 
^d r^vengefiM^ spd linguarded observations, 
t^hich sometimes ;ell from him, led to the sus- 
picipn that hf ^as capable of ipibruing his hands 
in blood. 

Pne day, oi^ bei|ig at^ed how it happened that 
so skUfu^ ^ m^sman as he ^as npt fond of 
shopt^^g — ff }t is a tiresome sport," he replied ; 
** q^e 191^1 pm tp find a hare ; ^hexi, whe^ if; is 
^91, p]^e ^Mfit nm to pick it up ; then one must 
run tp sell i|. It is better to w^it for a man : l^e 
coiT^es of his pwn apcofd, and, whefi he is shot, 
pi^e h%8 nothipg to 4^ ^^^ M> rific his wallet^ '' 
(9ft8 aijorjas). 

On anoth]er occasipn he quarrelled with Ax^ 
^f^io Paquito Dirba, after they had hQen shoot- 
ing together in the Alfaquez.* The origin of the 
q\^^r^ "W^ ft n^9icp trifie, yet it filled TJnarte with 
^lif^s pf tb^ ^dost bitter animosity ; and threp 
dayil f^p^ AAtpnio Paqi^fto Birba fits, assg^- 
nated in tb« Pol de ^alaguer, 

Pi^g L^tf in the je^i 1832, a (ipinpipiy pf 
strolling piay^r^ visited Tarragona* "vyherp they 
pbt§ifW^<l gr§%i su9PeW by the p^fonnaixcp qf a 

Qplebr%te4 4*t^ &a£f<ffm^k^ the siibject of 
whi9h v?%i the depoii%ti9^ of St. Joba the Sw- 

tist. Hoping to be equaUy successful at Tprtqsi^ 
they set put fpr th^t place. Theii: baggage was 
oarri^d by %W9 wulw ; bu| Feiajando Garc^i, 
who played tJi© p^ qf St. Jqh^i, did ?ipt thinj^ 
it prudent ^ intmt to the oare pf the muleteer 
t^e fake head 'which 'tras used in the deeapit^r 

tion scene, and which, with its movable gias§ 

leyofi fead @«pited no spiall degree of approbation 
ftmpng the 8pgpt»tors pf thp Auto.f Tq s^urp it 

* The Alfaqpez are hu^e masses of mud and lime, charrefi 
by tfae'Ebro, which are collected at the mouth of ^at river, 
and ^rm a cluster of small idands. Thejr jut put to the 

^PMTf^ted 
)i water, 
deep^ They are thickly 
overgrown with rushes, which afford rdfugre for multitudes 
of water-lowl, particularly wild ducUa and Altmingo^. AU 
f(Mite litpx^Uv signifies a bank. 

f Nothing IS more common in the Autot Sacramentdles 
than representations of the martyrdoms of the saints. Tn 
the performance of the decollation of 8t. John, for example, 
an actor of low stature is usually selected to fill the oh%- 
racter. Th^ ^tor puts a dose cap en his head, to ivhich 
is lastraied a false head made of pasteboard or wax. His 
diwss ill so anranged p» to o«m9 vp to (he top of bii fov»* 




against aooideftt, Oarcda fixed it upon his own 
head, and in this wiay hf procee4td onl^s jop- 
ney. Itj was late ip the evei^ing, a^ 9> t^nd^ 
xnist was nsW frqn^ th^ se^. ' GcMrcia, ifTip con- 
signed hii)aseu tp ^e i^uid^nce of Im i^ule, 
muffied up his face in ms c^oak^ ai^d jo^ed on 
slowly, ^t some distance in the rw othia com- 
panionSr Suddenly, ojii tiixhing the ang^e qf s 
rock, the 4Ucharg«i of a pjgtol cai^'d boni him 
and hii mule to star^, yfi^e enpe^Tniiicing to 
dise^age his arn^s ^om the fol^ of x^ dipa^ he 
saw advancii^g towards bini ^ m^ f^nx^e^ ^th s 
carabine. 0ar(^^ ix^tantly df ew ms pomasd. 

iJzkrte (for ^t was^jt vasi^etiii^ and sux* 
prised at having fp^; th^ wt ^^ missed luj 
aim, was abioif t tp retreat, put wri^en hQ beheld 
the two hea4i pne above th/s other, and thf^ eyes 
of die falsp heftd fpyipg frightfu^y* in tneii 
sockets, he fuicfed ^ na4 enoo^pt^re^ soms 
infernal spirit, m^wt^ seized "friih uaspeaXabl^ 
terror, ^e tpOK to fii^t; put at eiwfrj step 
his fUpqrgapi^* ht^C9fike entf^le^ ^ ^^ »i^^<''>» 
whi9h {^ew thickly on each side of tX^ path. He 

attempted ito clix^p \ip th^ ^P^ ^^ ^' ^^ P^' 
pose spzed &paf^^ which was growing o^t of 
oi^e of the clefts ; Ijut the jpalmiiq s^pppd^i and 
he fell to the g^o^d. ]^feaI^wM|e the cn^ of 
Garcia brought his comra4^ to his a^. They 
found TJriarte extended on t^e gcpund, in ^ost 
a senseless state, l^e was conveyed^ to th» 
Alcade Mayor of Bala«u^. On s^ajxhing him 
it wa|s di^coTered tl^tt he wqre ^ha^eLot^ fh^ ; 
an4 about h^ pe^Q Ve^e fonnd a rp^^, t 
praypr-bpolf:^ ^4 alppji: of thel^air pf St. Ppmi- 
nick. !put there '^eife l^ke^p f^und a |i9i4ard» 
four pistol-balls, ai^d i 00^ cqntsvK^ng ^^f 
char^ps of !Einglish powder. 

TJnarte, cqnyicte^ ]}y the force gf 1^ evi^ 
4ence, confesspd his crimps, Whiei) np wss 

asl^d what cqiji4 barp inducpd 1^ tp plant 
the sigp qf the Bejemption bieside the Ijibdiesof 
his m^dered vipti^i^^ he m^e thp foUpwing 
extraordi)^§ur]f xej^f ;^* Xp sapfipop the body 
wa^ a tri^^ nM^^t bHi to aici^cp t)^ som 
would hfiyp h^pQ a» (ffinfLp 9(i w deeQOSt nuu- 
^tud^* I strewg4 ^P^rfl qn ^ gn^^ ^ the 
deceased, and offered up prayers that th^ au' 
rfition pf %\i^ purgatpiiy i|4gl^t ^ pWtined. 

J p^acpd \jm^e thpir bpdi^, a (^imh liWym 

b^ep. bloil^d, sp «y tq help th»W tp rewl 5*^0, 
if they wefp not at tjip tipe pf tbe|B apiitf^ ^ * 
state of gyaoe." 



Ths Mqbal im) Spibisyull Bvebcos of 
OKAxrvT.'^Aji Bnglish sailov, who nenar kMW 
or practised any aovt of religiqua obsoiqAee* 
was brought into one ofi -tiie £i^ hospitals in a 
state of coUi^se. He ifas asked if he desirecl 
the aid of any religiove minis|:e>i He said he 
was not anxious for it $ that he aevev miadsd 
religion at all. Beintr pressed on tho point, he 
at length said, *<• Well, then, I ^1 be of what* 
eyer religion yonder lady in black profssses, for 
I see ker most attenti^ to ^e wants- of my 
lellewosufferers, and I am told &^o is notpaidfcr 
her seryices-*se she most be xight.*^ ^lieladj 
was a Sister of Mercy. 




and Grenada. 



tii^peasanis 



if^n^vKt MMwl^^ jTrW^ftcfty 7*r* 
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TJj^^ the W pUng ^lifu 

JhA a^*f r Mea-@ waye uph^aye^ 
Jf Nutujt rpst to view ; ^ '^ 

fijur hilr irka of ttie tmnSet g<j|ld, 
'"Hei^'of ocefiEbiue. * ^ ' 

*" thf bright Ifiiiadj " come you here, 

va eupmng cn^t to ply ? 
W&T seek, by mazf k«matt wUm, 

My tfaa^sea io «fe||arof-*- 
4rh«p6aoelal dwaOexa of the wate, 

Wlio sgumd me 9PMrt in joy, f 

" Ak. f^rtiel ^nglfr! did you know, 
^nder my^aeeful apell, 
Sow bafp^, m ^ rMtlms of d^> 

^f fiany pftopla dvell, 
BAtker than troEbto thwft, pm'd ifffik 

In youthful love unfading, hv^ 
Amid my sisters fair. 

** Both not the gorgeous setting sun — 

The Testal qpfm of 91^^*7- 
Bathe in the Tast'pellucia main. 

To rise more fresh and bright ? 
99^ not ^e azurt summ^ ^y^ 

Reflected, richer gleam ? 
Doth not thy pictuie, in the ware 

EInbe^i9hea, loyelier seem ? *' 

With lips apfur^, and outstretol^ed furm?, 

Sweet woihder in his eye, 
Forward he lean/d, and fondly ^drank 

Her treacherous melody. 
The river sang— the wave* upheaved, 

And kits«d the anglar'a feet, 
j^j9-\ the voice of early love, 

fus liearf 8 fpnd puuies ^eat. 

The syren wooed him with her smil^ : 

She charmed him with oer lay ; 
B» ^IdttwraiMii -nTrgsists aiwl ^i^idsr:?: 

]^ sj^nses swim away. 
^ke'Adse nymv^ sa^g^^ih^ faf^jitiyamh snUe^ 

Aai siBk, ^ ri^ on av>x«* 

the'tu^ip, 

How stiitdy it rem its prmid o«ad ; 
Beek'd ost un tke mobest ol Naton'a attire, 
Ti\f q^een of the ^fhol^ i^wer'^bel, 

What delicate tints •& its wkit^ xobe anptsar I 
'^nnSlibnoDiuningled'vitfthblne^ ^^ 

M4 ^ye^1^ of a y^w^^x l^^ft, 

9b the gf niid vt^pfsl^^ its besem it spr^Ais. 

And wantonly sports in l^e gaie ; 
^e» M^ mf 4 ^, )»^pp eventide uli^^fa 

Its glQ»» ftfer %U£ l^igkpnjng v^Jg. 

^yen eo in t)^ glit^rfn^ S^9hWP o| wf alt]} 

Tp rey«!l yam J^pjrtal^ delight. 
And suspend their car.eer in %k^ 9^^nM «! 'k^l^t 

Or the gloom of adseaBsity'^ night. 

Bat soon, gaudj tulip, thy beauty must fade^ 
Sl^brt. short IS thy season of pyide ; ~ " 

It w^ tnuif wit^ the crpcuseis down in the s^t^dje-^ 
They fldirish^d, mu Blfi^pn% ^ #4 ! 



BuJ ^hQ tH¥»'ft g§)I |?^<»|:, when with^'4 awfjf, 
•A-M^te yopt tp 3Rpey^ce ^ 4^4| 



S}iP flo^riii agafn m its ^afMT^X9Y, 




4|ips{^^f shall bj^ 



BOPUi;^& pastihbs. 

Sohition t^ Enigma, 5y Xea?.— Preston. 

4wfw f9 l^mimA, bt ^r Q- y^.rt?ott(», 

S^haim to Ohagxuh, bu Motm^ S. andt Q.>^4iu- 
zot) panrqt, Paiac, par, and pa. 

1. 4 P<^>i^o aetov in an Italian ppera 4mrta^d. 
% A plfice to rest on curtailed. ' '• 

^. ^ useAil animal, cuied. 

1. What small aaimtl beheaded siE namo ftH 
English riiirer } 

2. What animals behei^^^ will name a fermeatcd 
liquor 9 

3. W^a^ |lruit behe^ed will name % part of the 
head? r , . . , , ,. 

4. Wl^ tpymen^iiw; Jiftlp ii^ept b;ehei^4®4 l«rill 
name %river ^ l^spefcy 

i$. WbAt toim in Uns»%^ b^t»d«d mU mmp ih- 

$, What places e# basinets beheaded will name 
an i^igiediiint in ale ^ 

if^H^^PMTiqi^j 8^ <^ ^, y, <3ftmr?JiF- 

1. Maaah), a iQim of AiAatio flurkey. 

2. DAALLEictT^ a town of Italy. 

4. AocM}, a town ol Ke|;iolaad. 

5. Bdi.i.a,om, an island of the We^t Ind^. 

6. LKf^NP, a ^pwn of European Tur^^. 
f. QiOJkAAiuaTjs, a town of Hindostan, 

Q. ANNTir, an island in tiie Pfci^e Ocean. 
9. S^AAMTPGmv, a t9wn pf pindo^ta^, 
10^ l^A^MSfti^Ut » idlUtg^ j|f SfvHlRn^ 
\l. ^ooMi^ANNfiB, a town of 0aubia. 

There is a place upon a faarm 

Where grain is st4r^ awt^ horn htam ; 

This pAaoe ia called my fit st. 
¥he hoises us'd for'wnrk all (Uy, 
At nightTtlme cftlmly ^»t the^ t^ft 

P^stin^ i|^ ipy j^ecpn^, 
Tljesp n£^^f if joined, they "wul dt^V^wl 9 
jAf toVa the map pf Engl^pq slipWS. 



:Pe Ti»f wd J4fe •»*?• W "'Wi w^l leave us ^v«r 
9P en^ptv, yet e^tie^ce withput immoxtahtgr iroi^ 
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HIBOELLANBOirB BEADINGH9. 

An Ibish Villagb.—- It was a small and poor 
place» but might have been a retpectable one, 
Doth in size and wealth, had the inhabitants 
devoted half as much time to honest industry as 
thev spent in complaining about anything, or 
nothinff, shrugging their shoulders, whming 
about me times/lounging about with their dirty 
hands in their empty pockets, and wondering 
what thk LoRl Lieutenant, and this board, and 
that boards meant to do for them, or whether 
they meant to do anything at all. The Protest- 
ant jK>pulation belonging to the Established 
Church consisted of a grocer, a publican, two 
tailors, three policemen, imd four revenue-officers, 
with their respectiye complements of wives and 
children. The Presbvtaians ntunbered one shoe- 
maker, two blacksmitns, a baker, a carpenter, and 
a wheelwright. There was one Quaker, who met 
in his own house ; and the rest of the burghers of 
all trades and vocations, a vast minority of the 
entire pcrpuladon, were Koman Catholics, princi- 
pallv M'Swynes, with a few 0*Gh>garties— races 
of old renown in the county, but generally at feud 
with one another, for no assigned reason except 
a tradition that, fourteen hundred years ago, an 
O'Gogarty had pulled a M*Swyne by the nose; 
which most legitimate cause of quarrel had been 
honestly transmitted from feneration to genera- 
tion, and was, indeed, at present the only inhe- 
)ritance that remained to either of those illuatrious 
tribes. The scenery of Redcross was remarkably 
fine in its way — ^I mean, of course, the dungl^U 
scenery. There was a charming picturesque 
mount, not so sweet as Hybla, fronting almost 
every house, the lofdest towering before the pig* 
geries of the M*Swynes, who were as vain of 
them as the Swiss are of their Alps. The streets 
of Redcross (for it possessed three or four) were 
never swept except bv the wind, or watered but 
with aequa celettia: they were consequently as 
dusty in dry weather as African plains, and in 
wet weatherperfecUyPansian— in point of mud. 
* * * There were bm^ars of fdl sorts, 
young and old, male and femAl^ lame and blind, 
feeble and able-bodied— ay, even rich and poor. 
The majority were strapping women and powerful 
men— women who should have the alternative of 
the spinning-wheel or the stocks, and men who 
should have been put in a dilenmia between the 
tail of the plough and the tail of the cart. 

Dbath.— MtmhoodwiU come, and old age will 
come, and the dying-bed will come, and the very 
last look you shall ever cast on your acquaint- 
ances will come, and the agony of the parting 
breath will come, and the time when you are 
stretched a lifel«s corpse before tiie eves of 
weeping relatives will come, and the co£ui that 
is to enclose you will come, and that hour when 
the company assemble to carry you to the church- 
yard will come, and that minute when you are 
put into the grave will come, and the throwing 
m of the loose earth into the narrow house where 
you are laid, and the spreading of the green sod 
over it— all, all will come on evenr living crea- 
ture who now hears me ; and in a few litt& years 
the minister who now speaks, and the people 
who now listen, will be carried to their long 
homes, and make room for another seneration. 
Now all this, you know, must and wiU happen — 
your conmion sense and common experience 
serve to convince you of it. Perhaps it may have 



been little thought of in the days of careIsM and 
thoughtless and thankless u ncpnoe m which ym 
have spent hiUierto ; but I call upon you to thmk 
of it now, to lay it serionaly to h^rt, and no 
lonser to trifle and delay when the hi^ matten 
of death, and Judgment, and eternity, are thus 
set so evidently beiore you. And me tidiagi 
wherewith I am charged— and the blood lieth 
u^on your own head, and not upon mine, if jrou 
will not listen to them— the object of my coming 
amongst you is to let you know what more thingi 
are to come ; it is to carrv you beyond the regioni 
of sight and of sense to the resions of faith, snd to 
assure you, in the name of Him who cannot lie, 
that, as sure as the hour of lading the bodjin 
the grave comes, so surely will also come the 
hour of the spirit returning to the God ^^ gare 
it Yes, and the day of final reckoBi|B| vill 
come; and the appearance of the Son of Qod in 

heaven, and His nugihty angels around HVi> will 
come ; and the opening of the books wffleome, 
and the standing of men oi all generatiQns.before 
the pudgment-seat will come, and^ the foleinn 
passmg of that sentence which is to ilxyoafor 
eternity will come.— Dr. Chabn^s Strmm m 
PoMthmtout Workt, 
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A NIGHT OF HORRORS. 

Wnu my ustei Anna and I were on a ™it to 
Uaduae B^ — -, ire leceived the melancliDl; in- 
tcUigenoe that my father was taken, suddenly, 
Unt dangerously ill; and theiefoTe, notwith- 
naodiiig the entreaties oi our Iiasteas ' and the. 
d^Mdion of my siatei, wllo ww betrothed to hci 
""I, we datexnuned to set out immediately and 
% ti*f el all night, as, it no longer snowed and the 
noon shone tMautifully; we had, besides, the 
^UM confidence in my lather's old coachman. 
Wrapped up in fors and supplied irith proTisions, 
*e to«k oar places in our sledge, and arrived 
Mm nudnight at the lai^e forest which s^h- 
"UA OS from our home, and extends to Lithuania, 
vhsn it nnitet with the enormous forests of that 
wnntry. 

^ About midnight our horiea all in a moment 

1 of uneasineaa ; they (etched 

much Aster without 



About midnight our 
'ixmei a greatdegree ol 
^iffif brath. Mid ran 



either a vord or a touch of the whip from the 
coachman. They seemed in the greatest terror, 
often turned round their heads, aud qipeaied to 
be impelled by some unseen power to redouble 
their speed. Their paces became still quicker, 
which our coachman, Rosko, found necessair to 
endeaTour to check, bat to which thev paid little 
'attention. Rosko suddenly became alarmed — he 
looked around at almost erergr step, listened with 
the greatest attention, and dropped the reins so 
as to allow the horses to follow their own instinct, 
and they immediately set off at full gallop. Aa I 
■at with my beck to the horses I turned- round, 
and my mouth was close to the coaohmon's ear. 
" What is the matter with you, Boiko i " said I, 
in a whisper, that Anna might not hear. " Yon 
seem agitated, and so are the hotseg, which is 
quite inexplicable to me." The old man replied 
in a whisper, " I am a&aid the wolves are in 
search of us ; the cold has driTen them out of 
the woods, and hunger hM brought them to us ; 
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we are lost if the speed of our horses do not 
save us," 

I hare seen death in many fearful forms ; but 
neither the clash of arms in tne field of battle, nor 
the roaring cannon carrying all before it, ever 
inspired me with such terror as ihese words. My 
first thought was Anna. I fancied I saw her 
beautiful tender limbs torn by the raging animals. 
I knew with what rapidity and perseverance the 
wolves follow their prey, and I thought, if our 
horses kept up, that we might be saved ; but I felt 
certain that their strength would be exhausted, 
and that we must fall a sacrifice to the hungry 
monsters. I had a hatcheti a gun, and two 
pistols, but I had A Ytry small quantity ot powder 
and shot-^hily sufficient to annihilate a few of 
our pursuers, who usually oome in hundreds to 
commit their nocturtial depredations, tn the 
meantime old l^osko Heter oeased hurrying on 
the horses, whloh was quite unnecessary) M 
natural instinct caused the poor animals to be 
more aware of the danger than we Were, t was 
constantly looking behind us lU the distance, and 
trying if I oould hear the slightest rustling noise 
in the HillnMa of the night ) but tlosko, who had 
a hetUlt light and a quicker ear thm 1 had, sttd* 
denly Muaiined, <* They are coming I the]r ^e 
coming I Bo you not hear their howling and 
snorting I That black group that you see in the 
distanc^ lust beginning to move, is about a 
hundred Of them." At that moment I recognised 
them. 1 saw an enormously thick mass moving 
towards Ui| and tho nearef they approaehed the 
more thty seemed to fly over the surfkee of the 
snow, sd thftt it was almost itnposiible to fbllow 
their course With the eye. At last they eame so 
near that ^oy threatened to attack our horses, 
whose strengm was beginning to fail. The air 
resounded mth thO tnost fearful bowlings^ re- 
sembling a frunting or groaningi or the most 
painful lamMitAtioas of A human being in im- 
minent dantfMP, whose loud oomplal&ti were being 
suppressed byvfeiee. 

Till now Anna knew nothing of hta\ all that 
had hitherto taken place was not suffiele&t 10 
awaken her from the dreams of her approaching 
parental home, or from the spot she had left be- 
iiind, where dwelt her beloved Leo, whose image 
was continually before her. I would not, how- 
ever, keep her any longer in this happy state of 
ignorance, as we were in great danger, and I 
saw distinctly some gi^oups of those raging ani- 
mals separate firom the mass and approach so 
near to our sledge that they were within gun- 
shot. I took aim with my gun, and slew the 
first itt the group. " tip Anna,*' said I ; and she 
aWoke, as if out of a profound sleep. The report 
of my gun awoke her maid, who uttered a loud 
shriek, thinking we were attacked by robbers. 
•« It is only wolves,*' replied old Rosko, with a 
most provoking coolness. •* They will tear to 
pieces whoever they can catch hold of. We have 
got rid of one enemy, but a hundred more are 
waiting for us close by.*' The horses, enlivened 
hf the shot, proceeded onward with renewed 
vigour, while tne woltes made a halt at ^e body 
of their slain companion. «• They will not wait 
long there,'* muttered Bo$ko. •♦ I know them 
well J they will soon be dose upon us again, and 
our horses must fall a sacrifice.*' I had now an 
onportuntty of admiring Anna's strengtii of mind. 
She was constantly occupied In consoling her 



maid, comforting her, and advising her above all 
things to put her trust in Him by whose will 
alone the wild animals can be tamed. She fell 
down on her knees in the sledge ; her maid fol- 
lowed her example; but the latter could not col- 
lect her thoughra so as to put up a prayet. She 
only uttered painful and lamentable cries, and 
cursed the unfortunate journey. Anna, on the 
contrary, with clasped hands, prayed distinctly 
and with confidence, while her beautiful coun- 
tenance, illuminated br the light of the moon, 
shone like a glory. The sijht of her gave me 
fresh oourage, and. Inspired me with hope. I 
again loaded my gun. Aid wa in readiness. The 
horses <lid thtttf l^t to esoape from thdr blood- 
thirsty pursuers ) but at the sam« moment we 
heard tha dry of tho troop, and I paroeived a few 
who had eieaped from tiie othtrn rapldlj ad- 
vancing towards us. A second shot brought the 
boldest to the ground, and t hoped to gdn time 
from the fraquent halt of the wolf ea at taalr dead 
oompanlona to reach the end of the ibf^ or, at 
leaif, a saeura place of shelter J httt, alait howl 
mlaealeulatad I This time they ©aly Waited a 
ftjw mlnutaa to devour the alain, so that I had 
hardly lima to reload my gun when they were 
again at our heels, "We cannot hi^pouiaalves, 
nAiisperad Rosko to me. " The hofses will soon 
be sdied, and then we are done for. I iwabled 
not SO much for my own liffe as for that ot Anna. 
I had several times destroyed some of these 
fearful ereatures, but I never oould check their 
progress. They now came fclose upon us, and 
thefi howlings became more distinot) and at last 
I eould even see ihellf Uoody mouths, their 
Yoraeloua teeth, their long hanging tongues 

burning with lUryi and their dra«llke revengeful 
eyea. Ah 1 what a multitude ; what a number ! 
My powder waa gone, and I had no other weapon 
for protection but my pistols (which ware forw- 
nately loaded), my hatchet, and the butt-end of my 
gun. Rosko knew all this : " But there is still 
lOfflO h^t fbr us," said he. <* I remember having 
teen a OOttaga near this, formerly inhabited by 
huntsmen i and if wa etei jgoasibly reach it we 
shall be safe for a time, but if not, the wolves wiU 
sariate their ravenous hunger on our bodies ; 
and," continued he, with a uemblin^ voice, " if 
this should be the case, you have still a pair of 
loaded pistols ! ah !— have pity, then— be mer- 
ciful, and with them let the good young lady have 
a speedy ending, rather than suffer her to have 
a tedious death in the jaws of the wolve s!'' I 
gazed with horror on the old faithful serttet. 
The tears rolled down his cheeks, and hO mad« 
a sign with his hand to give more forca to hl» 
words. Never shall I forget this moment. At 
icy coldness crept all over me, which seeiaad W 
penetrate to the marrow of mv bones. I laoktd 
at the beautifol and elegant figure of my sktw, 
and in despair turned my eyeS to heatett* It 
appeared to me as if deliverance must come ft<J* 
above to spare this pure and pioua baing, W^, 
in resigning herself to the will of the AMi|^t 
forgot aU the dangers which surroondad n^r. 
Then aU in a moment we saw our bloodtlftfjty 
enemies drawing near, and I observed they tJeWed 
the contents of the sledge, no doubt to §e«if it 
was worth their while to make an attack, m 
this fearful state of alarm I seemed to lose hope 
in God and in Providence. Iheld 4piktolfnmy 
left hand, and on my sister's head. I tiaWfd m 
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tOTortU •n>twher« daith would mott xeacUly 
and effectually overpower her. I wai no longer 
myself. I fancied I was a monster of the desert, 
who was eager to engage with my speoies in lieu 
of other booty. My right hand involuntarily 
seized the hatchet — a bloody cloud seemed to 
swim before my evM; at the same moment I 
looked on Anna, who was engaged in prayer. I 
cast a glaiuM at the rafenous wolves and the ez- 
tensif e plain oovwed with snow, when all at once 
one of them made a desperate effort to leap into 
the sledgo. but was stuimsd by a blow of my 
hateliet* My poor sister here fell down in a 
swoon, where her maid had lain some time in the 
•amestate* " WeU done I " cried old Bosho, with 
a poweriul toIoo ; ** save your powder aod only 
uie your h«tohet and the butt-end of your gun 1 
The oottaae is in sight! and if you can but 
stfoggle » Uttle longer we are safe." The bloody 
viol thsn sfmned to fall from my eyes, and my 
BaoMs rtt«nitd« Bosko spurred on his horses 
uutiereifttlly, and the poor ereaturte made the 
\m effort. ThsT seemed to foresee that this was 
the last scrvioe they could render to their master, 
and they ^ere determined to do their utmost. In 
the meantime I had put my pistol in my ooat 
pooket» and fttood upright in the aledge with the 
hatehet in my hand* Whether this threatening 
attitude made an unezpeoted impression on our 
pursuers, or whether the raiudity of our horses 
outstripped them, certain it is that they seemed 
to make a halt, which, although but trifling, to 
lis was inraluable. I looked around me, and per- 
csited the oottage quite near us, with the door 
standing ^en. Boulo uttered a scream of joy. 
In a moment he ozarted every nervd to stop the 
hones, and sprang from his seat, ezolaiming, 
''Hmre it isl hm it isl butquiiskl quick! 
there is no time to lose." 

hk the meantime, Anna, with the greatest pre- 
•snoe of miad, had left thesledge, and had t^^en 
itfii|[e la the cottage. Bosko fculowed her, carry- 
ing m his arms her poor maid, who hsdlong been 
in a fainting state. I was the last. On entering, 
Uie old man suddenly wrenched the wet^on from 
my hand, and msked out with it to my great 
hoRor, as I s«w » host of wolves approaching. 
'* Bosko J" I exclaimed *< put not your lifo in 
lush dangMrl" But his oljeot was attained; 
with two lashee of his whip, he set the horses in 
faVL gallop, and retomed immediately to the oot- 
tscp, where he foimd two of the Uoodthirsty 
ftauaals attentptiBg to foiee their way in. He 
•lew tiMm both, iaraag in, and bolted the strong 
sidDsadoorbehindhim. It was an awful moment. 
In vain could I atten^ to describe my feelings. 
Many years hava ainoe passed away, many events 
hsva taken plaoe, whi(^ have deeply affimted my 
Mings, but all sinks into nothing compared with 
this awful and exeiting moment. 

Whan Boekaset off his horses at fiill speed, 
whidi was the only chance of saving them, he had 
the ptesenae of mind to bring away the burning 
lamp from the sledge, and to hang it up in our 
housa of taftige, and while here in security we 
iMard tha oontinual bowlings and attempts of 
the wolves to get in at tha door and windows, 
whi(^ most ibitunately were closely barricaded 
by strong boards, and on looking around our 
ipartment wa diseoverad, besides the four naked 
fetone walls, a stone seat, and in a oomer some 
lutf>iottan««raw, and tha inraloabla tzaasniaof 



as much wood at would protaot Us from tha iey 
0(4d for the spaea of foui^and^twenty hours* 
Bosko lost not a moment in lighting a m in the 
middle of the room ; the smoke escaped throuch 
a hole in tha roof, which Is lift on purpose in ^ 
huts of the huntsmen. We still hesfd the howl* 
ing of our enemies withoat, and oonaratalated 
ourselves on our security; and the waiting-maid, 
who had by this time perfectly reooverad, gave 
free vent to her tongue in relating all tha suf* 
fenngs she had endured, and how aha foared that 
at every minute the raging animals would ^ing 
into the sledge and devour us all alive ! Old 
Bosko only did not seem quite satisfied with the 
preservation GK>d had granted us. He oast sus# 
pidous looks on the blazing fire, a gloomy frown 
oama over his brow, and every now and then he 
shook his head ; but I paid but little attention to 
it, I was so happy, when, all in a moment, we heard 
the most heartrending cries from without, and 
looked at each other in the areatest unaasinem. 
The screams were so poweifiu that we ware sura 
they did not proceed £rom a human being i but I 
knew of no animal that could utter tha Uke. It 
was soon over, but the melancholy oriea long 
resounded in our ears. 

•< Sir," said Bosko, breaking sUencs, *• that 
fearful screaming announced this sufisrings and 
death of vour horses. There can be no doubt 
that they have both fallen a prey to the wolves, 
which hiave only left us for a short time, and, 
when hunger returns, they will again come back 
to us more bloodthirsty than ever.*' 

The old man was right : Ihey soon, indeed, 
returned, and again attacked our retreat; and 
their fury seemed to be greatly inereased, beoanse 
they attempted to climb up the bare walls, and 
to get upon the roof. We were in the greatest 
perplexity, as, on looking up to the openina in 
the roof, we could eee the starry firmament when 
a ^st of wind blew the smcdLo to one side. At 
this moment the waiting«maid, oaating a look 
upwards, fell again into a swooa ; and, to our 
great terror, we espied through the smoke the 
heads oi four haggard wolves looking down upon 
us like the demons described in fiu^le. Bosko 
only preserved his presence of nund t he threw 
some more wood on the fire, saying, ** We have 
nothing to fear from them ; they dread the fire, 
are stupified by the smoke, and do not zacogniae 
us." But, all at onoe, a crash was hesrd. Tnree 
of them disappeared in a moment ; and tiia roof, 
which was only of wood, gave way under the 
fourth, which fell down in the micbt of tha fise. 
« Back ! " exclaimed old Bosko, ** shoot it ; but 
take a good aim." I fired immediately, and 
BodLO finished it with a blow of a stidu We 
dmgged the carcase from the fire, where the 
blood had oceasioned an intolerable stench, and 
Imd it in a comer. Bodco thouaht this would 
probably be the last visit of this kind during tiie 
night ; ** but the morrow," he continued, ** the 
morrow, I foer, will bring us more of these visitors, 
whom we shall not be able to overcome," On 
saying this, I asked him what we bad to foar in 
the day, as I hoped that the light of mom would 
drive the wolves from our place of refrige to 
forage in the interior of the forests. *^ And if 
this were really tixe case," he replied, ** oit what 
use would it be to us ? The horses are dead, and 
how could Miss Anna thread her way on foot 
through tha forest? The night womd agafai 
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oyertake ii8, and tht wolves would be ture to re- 
visit us. But all hope is in vain ; if they come 
in great numbers they do not then fear open day. 
As long as we have plenty of wood we might 
keep off their attacks by night ; but during the 
day the flames make little impression on them." 
In the greatest mental suffering I drew near to 
Anna, wishing to be with her for the time present, 
however short it might be. I found her asleep, 
r^osing like an angel of peace — like a child that 
knows not the danger wmch surrounds it. She 
laughed in her sleep, which went to my heart. 

Old Rosko, in silence, k^t up the fire. He 
was right in supposing that our enemies would 
not again visit the opening, but howling and 
scratching at the door lasted the whole night 
through. Before Rosko had told me the dangers 
of ^e 'daylight, the break of mom was my only 
hope, but now I wished the night to have no 
end. Foolish wish, indeed ! Of what advantage 
would that have been to us ? We should only 
have died tediously of hunger, instead of a 
speedier destruction by the jaws of the wolves. 

The stars now began to disappear, and the 
dreaded day made its appearance. The moment 
drew near when Rosko's prophecy was to be ful- 
filled. The monsters, as if emboldened by the 
light, climbed up on the roof twenty at a time, 
which we expected every moment to eive way 
under its burden. Anna still slept, and I thanked 
God for it. In this moment of the greatest peril, 
when all hope had left us, we heard from without 
the report of more than fifty guns; then the 
sounds of dogs and hunters met our ears; our 
female companions were roused up, and our 
dreaded enemies hastily decamped from the roof, 
and with the most hideous yells took refuge in 
tiie forest. Rosko then cautiously opened the 
door, and immediately exclaimed, ** The wolves 
are gone, and the huntsmen are drawingnear us ! " 
We rushed out of the cottage. The enjoyment 
of our freedom, the splendour of the heavens and 
all around us, yn&i the refreshing breeze of 
itie morning air, again revived in us the spring 
of Ufe. We saw our deliverer at the head of a 

troop of sportsmen — it was Leo of B , my 

sister's betrothed. Who could describe the 
moment? Overpowered with joy, I threw my- 
self in his arms. I knew that my sister, in all 
the charms of youth and beauty, was safe at my 
side. She took his hand with the most heavenly 
smile, while he pressed it fervently to his lips. 
In ^e meantime, his companions pursued die 
wolves in the wood, while we related to Leo all 
that we had suffered, and, he on his part told us 
how it happened that he came at so seasonable 
a moment to our rescue, viz. : — ^It was reported 
at his mother's house that a troop of wolves had 
emerged from the enormous forests of Lithuania, 
and hied penetrated the wood through which we 
were to travel. Many lamentable attacks had 
been made by them, ana the whole neighbourhood 
had united to make war against them. Leo was 
greatly agitated : he immediately assembled all 
the men that could bear arms, and immediately 
salUed forth,— an act which was imitated by 
all the landed proprietors, with their peasants. 
They would not have taken the field till early in 
the da^, but the danger Leo dreaded we were in 
so excited his powers of eloquence, tliat they 
yielded to his entreaties. "Thus, my dear 
friends," he concluded, ** I have been so fortu- 



nate as in some measure to contribute to your 
deliverance." 
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No. X.-Self-In^frovefnefU—icotUinued). 

Among the many obstructions to study which 
naturally arise to those who are doomed un- 
guided to pursue it, a deficiency of time is often 
pleaded as an excuse ; when, in reality, if the 
case be considered in all its bearing, it is gene- 
rally found that os much time is idled away in 
absolutely doing nothing as would suffice for the 
attainment of such knowledge as is required. 
Man is naturally formed to be busy ; and to re- 
main in a state of lassitude is at variance with 
the laws of nature. When the mind is over- 
burdened, the ideas are apt to assume a state of 
chaos, mentidly debilitating in its effects ; bat, 
when judiciously stored, it expands ffraduslly 
as moro is intrusted to its keepmg : like a deti- 
cate ring of indiarubber, which may by gentle- 
ness and warmth be drawn out to comprehend a 
wide extent, and which, when violently pulled, 
will snap asunder in resentment at the rude 
touch. Therefore, if we agree in this, a gradual 
course of improvement may be said' to be the 
most beneficial. 

You have many moments, which are squan- 
dered away, which you might either be em- 
ploying in study, or in doing a portion of what- 
ever generally occupies your leisure time,— a few 
minutes before or idfter dinner, breakfast, &c.,— 
odd sprinklings reckoned as nought in the ocean 
of lifetime. Begrudge a moment that is not 
employed ! 

Many who are engaged in sedentary employ- 
ments affirm, — and very truly, — that a contmual 
sitting is not good, or beneficial to health ; being 
seated at the desk during the day ill accords 
with the renewing of that position in the even- 
ing ; and ** the slaves of the counter," also, bog 
for fresh air. In the wint^ months a smart walk 
will renovate the constitution ; we advise you to 
take it, by all means ; but, instead of afterwards 
sitting down regularly in some tavern or casino 
or theatre, or even listlessly by the fire at home, 
let instruction have the rule by all means in 
your power; and give it a suffioimcy of.tiine 
from your 4i'V'ersions : the period curtailed will 
not appear great. In the summer months ve 
could find plenty of instances where the time is 
wasted in bed in the mornings, instead of taking 
advantage of the broad daylight. Many urge 
the incapacity of getting up early when going 
to bed at " town hours.^' What do they style 
** town hours" } If any great infringements be 
made upon the hours of rest, the consequences 
will, in course of time, appear upon the consti- 
tution. It is an old proverb that, for sleeping, 
" one hour at night is worth two in the morn- 
ing;" and who has not proved the beneficial 
results of early retiring? A contemporary hss 
stated it to be a matter of impossibility to rise 
early, with any benefit, in a large town or city, 
according to the usual hour of going to rest,^ 
alleging personal experience as theground li^on 
which he forms his conclusions. This we must, 
upon the strengUi of experience, deny. Taking 
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eleren as the arerage hour for our retiring, and 
six for our rising, during the summer, we hesi- 
tate not to state that it is quite practicable and 
consistent with comfort. We are acquainted 
with parties regularly practising much earlier 
rising — particularly labouring men, who go to 
work at the above-mentioned hour-— throughout 
the year, and, being accustomed, think it not the 
slightest task. But, although many are com- 
pelled by their avocations to take very little 
repose, we would advise our readers not to take 
less than six hours* sleep, — that is, if they can 
possibly help themselves. 

Either morning or evening may be spent in 
outdoor exercise, during the summer months; 
but the morning is preferable. For those who 
reside in the country, we may say that study 
may, in part, be carried on during a quiet walk, 
either in the morning or at the close of day. 
Much depends on the arrangement of time. Fix 
a certain time for study, and study in that time ; 
or, if it be mnavoidably occupied by some other 
necessary employment, do it at your very next 
leisure. Never procrastinate: it is as bad a habit 
as mortal need possess. 

We once knew a very clever writer who formed 
all his brightest conceptions from the time of re- 
tiring to rest to the time of going to sleep, and 
from waking to rising. A principal maxim of 
tbi^ man. was—** Time is money." Gather tdi 
your fractions of time, then ; gain regularity and 
resolution ; and the greatest evils are overcome : 
all the rest is light. 

But there is another objection urged against 
commencing the fight for knowledge, by persons 
of very limited means. When asked, ** Why 
don't you learn so and so, Mr. — ?*' thev reply, 
" Well, I have several times thought of begin- 
ning, but— books are so expensive. M. Ad^l- 
pught*8 work is recommended, but it is such a 
price!" 

Now, if the mind is intent on the acquisition 
of knowledge, nothing can stop it, — neither M. 
Ad^paight nor the man in the moon ! If you 
cannot get the best work, you can get some 
lort ; and any is better than none at all. While 
there are old-book stalls to pry amongst, the 
most needy need not despair. Never mind a 
fancy back or gilded edges, if the book be com- 
plete and all its pages there. 

Try to obtain the simplest way of study that 
your imagination can suggest. Some authors 
are in favour of assisting the memory by writing 
or copying down ; others are strongly against it, 
faying that the very act of writing distracts the 
attention. For our own part, havmg tried both, 
we consider copying out a decided help, in ordi- 
nary cases requiring retention of memory. Judge 
for yourselves. 

The Gublphs and Ghibbllines.— ^Suchwasthe 
party-hatred of these two great Italian factions, that 
they carried their rancour even into their domestic 
habits ; at table the Gttelphs placed their knives and 
spoons longwise, and the Ghibellines across ; the 
one cut their bread across, the other longwise. 
Even in cutting an orange they could not agree; for 
the Chte^h out his orange horizontally, and the Ghi- 
beOine downwards. Children were taught these ar- 
tifices of faction — ^their hatred became traditional, 
and thus the Italians perpetuated the full benefit of 
their party-spirit from generation to generation. — 
DiaraeU*8 CuriontieB of Liter(ttur$. 



THE LIBERTY IN DUBLIN. 

Bx W. X. B. 

The Liberty in Dublin ! I beseech of the gentle 
reader not to be startled ; for I am not about to 
discuss politics, but to give a description of a 
certain portion of the metropolis of the sister 
country, designated *' the Liberty." Now that 
railroads and steamboats have brought us within 
about twenty hours' journey of Dublin, it is no 
more inappropriate to afibrd to a Londoner some 
idea of a peculiar district in that still very pecu- 
liar country, than it would be to direct attention 
to the manifold beauties of nature in the neigh- 
bourhood of the very quiet and Quaker-like city 
of Exeter. 

My boyish recollections of the Liberty have 
been freshly awakened by seeing on the table of 
the House of Commons, ** a Bill for the Improve- 
ment " of the classic stream which constitutes its 
boundary, and rejoices in the euphonious name 
of ** the Foddle." There it is that, in the good 
old times, the romantic youths who worked in 
the various factories established on its banks 
were wont to pour forth their ardent siehs as 
they gazed on its turbid streams, or indulged 
themselves with the **auncient" English and 
now long-exploded amusement of buu-baiting. 
Even there the despoiling hand of improvement 
has reached ; and now the joyous shouts of inci- 
pient rioters are changed into the feeble cheers 
of the devoted followers in temperance of the 
Reverend Theobald Mathew. But still, despite 
of this, the Liberty deserves a visit from the 
stranger, whom amusement or curiosity may 
bring to Dublin. He who has business to do, 
need not trouble himself by passing through its 
ruined and deserted streets. 

The Liberty is still accounted a portion of the 
city of Dublin, and yet does not belong to it : it 
seems to be a place completely distinct, and inha- 
bited by a different race of people. It is of the 
old world — Dublin of the new ; it is of the early 
part of the last century, while the remainder of 
the city keeps pace with the progress of time 
and the march of events. It even seems to have 
gone back, while all else in Ireland has been in 
advance ; or, rather, it is like that enchanted city, 
described in ** The Arabian Nights," where all 
the inhabitants had been turned into stone, and 
events had passed over its dwellers without pro- 
ducing any alteration in them. It is the psdace 
of the sleeping beauty, excepting: this, that time 
has converted its palaces into ruins, and age has 
stripped them of their pristine loveliness. Its 
once gallsmt, gay, and frolicsome *' Liberty boys" 
have been transformed into so many Rip Van 
Winkles, and they live only in the period that 
has passed away for ever. Such a place is to be 
found in the vicinity of Dublin. Is it not worthy 
of a brief description } 

1 really do forget how it is that one can find 
his way from the city of Dublin into the Liberty. 
All I can recollect is this, that if a person passes 
along the right bank of the Liffey, and then turns 
directly from its splendid quay, he will, after 
walking for about twenty minutes through some 
narrow and exceedingly dirty lanes, find himself 
in the liberty. There is no mistaking the place 
once he is there ; for the narrow lanes are sud- 
denly converted into wide and spacious streets, 
many of them having houses on each side as 
large and as lofty as sonse -of the finest hotels in 
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Paris, some, too, ^tk large oourtyardt with fine 
old trees in £ront, or the stumps of what once 
W9r» fine trees, now deforming those places of 
which they were formerly the chief ornament. 
ETerything around yon tells of great wealth, great 
ostentation, and great luxury, ^but of wealth 
that has passed away, of ostentation whose spirit 
has been broken down by poTerty, of luxury that 
has ehanged its ohampaign for the simplest ele- 
ments that destitution oan imbibe. The glories 
of the liberty have departed \ and now its streets 
are eor^ed orer with blades of rank grass. The 
roU of earriages is heard no more, and the rum- 
bling of waggons is a sound unknown to its 
people. It is the personification of silence— of 
absolute dulness, and of utter neglect. 

There is one portion of the picture on which I 
will not dwell — the number of its poor ; for to 
ditcorer them you should go into the houses ; 
and there, in marble halls and gilded drawing- 
rooms, would be looked upon a miserable band 
of wretches, such only as could be found in the 
wigwam of an Esquuntux, or— an Irish cabin. 
It is sufficient to say that, as you pass along, you 
will behold the frames of magnificent windows, 
some^ perhaps, retaining still a pane of plate 
glass, while all else is made up of paper, rags, 
old hats,— anything that will keep out the cold 
and exelude the light. 

Pass on from these melancholy and magnificent 
streets, and, if you can, find out what was once the 
Hanpetead of the rich proprietors of the Liberty. 
It is a sweet and a romantic neighbourhood, bear- 
ing still the appropriate name of ** Love-lane." 
There ean be seen the rich and fertile hills of 
Wieklow, not distant, but seeming in a clear day 
to come within a few miles of the spot I am 
describing; atid there, too, "the Poddle"— a 
pu^ly country stream, pellucid, clear, and spark- 
Hug— brawls edong the roadside. There, where- 
yer the eye is turned, are to be seen country 
houses, some white as an Italian yiUa, and many 
more ihst falling into ruin, and breathins forth 
in their desolation the perfome of the walmower, 
which perches itself upon every pieoe of mould 
that time has exposed to its *< vaulting ambition." 

Such, then, is the Liberty — and such, too, its 
suburbs. While, taken from the mass of misery 
that inyests them, may still be seen a few of the 
aged inhabitants, who have ** made money in the 
good old times." These persons, with their fkmi- 
Bee, still cling to the Liberty and its environs. 
The sight, nay, the very name, of Dublin is hate- 
frd to them, since " the Parliament House" was 
converted into ** a Bank of Ireland" ; and it is 
now actually aboAninable, since they have been 
told that the Custom-house, from which so much 
whisky was exported, is conyerted into a temple 
of Temperance, wher^ of late so many have 
pledged themselves never to drink anything 
stronger than gunpowder tea. It is their opinion 
that all Ireland has gone wrong since the Union 
was passed, and the principle of free trade was 
established ; and, as they do not stir beyond the 
precincts of the Liberty, they have before them, 
every day, arguments to show that they are in 
the right. 

I cannot aver that love is not still made in 
Love-lane; all I can say is, that I have never 
seen any persons passing through it who were 
not, as far as the gentlemen are concerned, very 
M, and the ladies of " a certain age," There, 



the disfigurement of the " human fece d&vfne" 
by a moustache is unknown ; wide sleeyes for 
the one sex, or wider pantaloons fbr the other, 
were neyer heard of. But there you can stUl see 
long and powdered pigtails ; there, too, you can 
behold very long waists, very high heels, and 
enormous silver buckles. The last tnree-comered 
hat that ever was worn in the sister country was 
seen in the Liberty— It belonged to the parish 
priest; the last long-flapping waistcoat, descend- 
ing to the knees, was there too displayed by the 
Protestant minister,-*it, too, has vanished from 
the surface of the earth : it and the cocked hat 
were dear and intimate friends together ; but the 
one has been placed upon the tombstone peg of 
obUvion, and the other has been cast into the 
chest of the grave, *• to He in cold obstruction 
and to rot." They were friendly and kindred 
spirits, breathing nought but peace, brotherly 
affection, and Christian charity— and now they 
have fied from us for ever ! Tt^e inhabitants do 
not seem to approve either of the round hats or 
the ** round heads " that have succeeded them ; 
for both have been engaged in a ** controversy," 
and the walls of the Liberty have been desecrated 
by large placards respecting the " eloquence" of 
the one and the " burning zeal" of the other. 

The Liberty, then, is the refuge of the Uvlng 
remnants of the last century: mere they can 
turn their backs upon the present generation; 
and there, too, they can deplore the absurdity, 
the folly, and the wickedness of their children, 
who fly from the rustic charms of Loye-lane to 
gaiie upon the fbrests of demesnes displayed on 
Kichmond>hill, or who abandon the pinkeen 
sparkling Dodder, or the trout- aboundingPoddle, 
for the ship-cov^ed waters of the Thames* All 
these things are hateftil to them— hateful as the 
sight of a ** Penny Cydopaedia," when compared 
with the wild romance of ** James Freny, ths 
Robber." They live in a world of their own— 
they do not belong to this ; all that is curious 
about them is, that there are stiU things of the 
earth to be found amongst them — ^it is comparhis 
these venerable patriarchs and their old-world 
notions, as great a curiosity as that which pre- 
sented itself to the eyes of the brave OHver and 
his gallant companions, when, as Fortegeerri says, 
they were swallowed by a fish, and yet, upon 
entering its stomach, 

** Vegglon case, e buol 
Marre, ed umtri, eoms abbiuno w^" 



SKBTOHBiS OF 
CONTBMPOEARY AUTHORS. 

BT C. B. 

No. I.— THOMAS NOON TALFOUBD. 
Many persons imagine that lawyers are the most 
nnpoetioal people m the world. A little iieflec- 
tion, however, will show that this is a very enro- 
neous idea. Several poems of the greatest beauty 
have been written by members of the bar ; among 
which may be mentioned ** Festus,**-— certainly 
one of the most remarkable works that has been 
published for many years ; and the tragedies of 
the subject of our sketch are, we belieye^ fiuniliar 
to most readers. 

There are few incidents in the dottiestie life of 
Mr. Talfburd of a nature to interest the general 
reader. His ccureer has been free from these 
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cal«Btt!« t}u|t ate, too often, the tote of the man 
nftott^:* be has not been compelled to Btniggte 
wtlt) poTCTtr and want. Literature i.Ae been his 
solace and delight,— 'not his ptafeBaioi), There- 
foie the liarih cntlclBm, the cold neglect, the 
blighted hopes, the broken henlth, are unknown 

Mr. Talfourd, Ipie Gray, has achieved great 
celebrity by Yerr fear urorkB, His prose ■writings, 
of which the best is " ITie Life of diaries Lamb,"' 
do not rise abcve niedioority ; but hia tragedies 
andpoems are Tery beautiful. Although '"ion," 
"The Atheniau Captive," and " GlencoB" have 
been Buc(^e3«fu1I^ produced On the itsge, it can- 
not i)^ (aid tlle^ qre adapted for dtamatic pur- 
posei ; their auccess was. In a great measure, 
oning %Q tha most admirable manner In vhich 
thej were agt«d, and the prestige attached to the 
Buinor'fl name. As dtamatic poeme they rank 
TEiy high, and, no doubt, would have retained 
their position on the stage had Mr, Talfjurd 
studied what is ifidlspensable to the permanent 
luccesB o( a play— eons [njctlon. His sonnets— 
especially those addiessed to Mr. Uacready— die. 
plat the £eellDgB of a kind and generous heart. 

Mr. Talfourd ha« aUo attained great eminence 
in hia profession; indeed, it is rumoured '~ 
TegtmliHter-hal] that he is to ha^t the n 
jadgeship that f^lls vacant. He Ycptcsenta the 
tjoroujU of Jisading (his native plw«) in " " 
House of CoQimoi^s, wh^ie he has been 
mfgns of improving the IftW of Copyright. He 
ii Hfty.foijr yewp of age, 
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Taeb up tnllps and all kinds af bulbs an the 
\M<re» daeayt but theymuit be dried well before 
Asy an put »#sy for good. Proteet aurioulaa 
&oinnfn, andshadethfm&om thehet sun; -'~ 
loaV well to their drainage. R«niineuluseB 
ba well watered and shaded from stm, Plok off 
fill Rwd-veteels, whera thay nte not wanted, and 
decayed flowsn. Tie up dahiioa as tiiey advaneB 
in growth, am* look well after earwigs. Take 
ewtinga, fbr strtklng, of jerantunis, fuphdaa 
hdlotTspea, and all kln<Ji of grFsnhouse plants 
strndt euttlnge may be potted. AneoiDnes snt, 
rsnaneulnsoe which were plaatod in autumn may 
be taken itp aa thMl leaves decay. You rasy 
ittike cuttinn tUs mentb of china-roses under 
luuidglaises bi a conqisn border ; and budding, 
■1m, maybe donen1).ereregiiired. Shade paqsi^s 
from the hot snq, and water plentirally ; sow 
"•ed. Keep clear of weeds by hoeing, pulling, 
and digging. Watering is a very neoeasary ope- 
'■Um at this time of the year, and must be given 
plentifillly, espMllIly to plants in pots. Bow 
•eed of camatioBS and picoteea ; lie Oiem up to 
their Btieka 1 only leave one stem to each plan' " 



THE LORD OP MU,AIft 

ttB, 

THE PKINCE AND THE PEASANT. 

(^Conliniud Jrom our laii.) 

PiBT n. 

Hebdless about what people might think, Azzo 
f[jllowed the maiden home ; and his kind words 
inspired hsr with conSdenca. She told him of 
the paiticulara of her life, of the bitter moments 
she pMsed, of the wants with which she struggled ; 
of the painful nights she had paseed at the sick- 
bad of her deceased father, snd at that of her 
mother; of her prayers and wlfhes, of her scanty 
pleajurei in holidays, of her consoling hours of 
recreation, and of her amiliiig hopes. 

When (hey had reaohed a small house, situated 
at • (UitanM from the gity, the girl said, " Here 
my walk ends; here I reaidB with my mother. 
Accept the utmost thvUu (or your proteotioD, 
and Kir the good place on UlS balcony." 

" May I not enter tho bouae with you?" eaid 
AzEo, eo softly that it would have aatonished 
any one anly aceustomed h) hU usual manner. 

■'M«t! ihat you oertftlnly may. I never 
thought that you could have irtshed it, This 
lowly hut la not fitted (or yon," 

" I will enter it with you," WM Azzo'a short 

The girl and hsr ooqduator lit once entered 
the loi^y-pitched ooMage, which was deficient 
not Oaly in beauty but iii oommodioueness. 
The narrow windows did not aHbrd sufficient 
space for the sunshine to diaslpate the darkness, 
and the most necessary furniture was wanting 
altogethtr, or in a moat dilspidatad condition. 

A woman adnnotd in years sat spinning in a 
eomat. " Hare you made a good sale of the 
articles?" she b^an to her dauKhter, when, 
perceiving the stranger, she stopped, and darted 
inquiring glances towards hii 
up to her matber, and utCeri 
whlapera in her ear. The oM 
a humble, friendly smila, and, 
sBuce, offeied thePiince the o 
could suppose would bear hi 
breaking, muttering at (be aan 
about " too much boiwur,"* " i 



in the glittering hall, Lucia'p words pepetrated 
his heart, and filled It with solemn devotion; 
while her mother, old BiancSi who bad scarcely 
ever extended her wishes beyond » substantial 
meal, hoped to find a source of prpBt in the 
frlendabip of the Prince, and was m a atatO of 
cheerfulness such as Lucia had never aeep. The 
good-hearted girl cou'd not do otherwise than 
reJolcB with her mother. Wben Asio, taking 
advaplage of a temporary absence of Lupia, 
pressed into her mother's hand a purse Glled 
with gold, requesting that she might allow him 
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Happineu ii ■ lapid driTer, and. when he 
holdi tne leini, hi« swift hones, the hours, run 
as ataraee. Azzo wot surpTised by the approach 
of night, and after he had taken an affectionate 
leave of both mother and daughter, and had 
promised to come again, be quitted the hut, 
where light and dailuiefs, wealth and poTeri;, 



Night, the ptieateas of peace, had kindled the 
&re of hei altars, and was waiting foi the 
thousands who would come to hei confeaiional, 
and poui their seoreti into her futhful boaom, 
ready alike to receive the agonized cry of guilt, 
the exultation of joy, the groan of weakness, the 
despair of helplesuDeH, the madness of delusion, 
the weeping of repentance, the fuming of lerange, 
the mania of Jealousy, the murmuring of lore, 
the teeth-gnsahing of hate. She was ready to 
utter, through the medium of dreams and steep, 
her gentle soothing words — the blessing of God 
from het lips, 

Aeio wandered through the streets of Milan 
unseen and unknown ; but he was accompanied 
by the inspired feelings that sang to him as a 
chorus, and his walk was to bim as a march of 
triumj^. He looked around him, and he felt 
couyinced that he had never seen a night like 
this, had never seen stars shine like these, had 
never felt such enlivening breezes, that he had 
never known the streets of Uilan so cheerful as 
on this night. Whet fair posaeuions had he 
gained from the lowly hut ! 
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"Hy heart is now full; now am I h^/Bj'- 
More tlian I ever expected have I found — yea, | 
already found — and what vrill not the fotme . 
bring me, which now opens to me her fiill ticb I 
bosom with the fureat promiaea 1" 
HiBcold.unerringunderstanding.tluitpleasnre- i 
- -■- -■--- — ' ■- interrupt every 

. jy a diacordant 

remained 'dumb on thit ' 
nsion. Speech was not accorded to it. 
\.iio could not sleep ; but every gift which 
felicity brings Is sweet, even the gift .tf 
sleeTilessneas. 

Next day, and for many days following, 
when twilight began, Uie Prince's son 
Bought the retired hut, that he might there 
pass a few joyous hours. 

Lucia, who had learned bis kindnew 
towards her mother, received him iraimly 
and affectionately, like a benefactor, and 
the mother was naturally all humility and 
compliance, Azzo could no longer control 
his feelinga, vhich found their way to hit - 
lips. In ardent, lender words he expressed 
his love for the girl, spoke of hia desire to 
be united to her for ever, of the happiness 
which he hoped to find in her possession, 
snd of the joyous piospect of seeing tha 
life of his beloved entirely confided to hii 

This declaration appeared doubtful sod 
incredible to the mother, who oouU 
scarcely comprehend the notion that the 
future Lord of Milan would for ever unita 
himself to her poor daughter. However, 
hope once more sang her songin tlieioid 
of Bianca, and she said, wi^ eager ex- 
pectation, "Your Highnesa is only jeatiiQ 
with us poor folks." 

"Thou dost not think so, at any rate, 
dear Lucia? Why dost thou notreply?" 
Such were tke words whldi Axeo ■ddrcsssd 

"Great air! yon do not seem to know 
that my heart is no longer frtt," Mud she, 
blushing, but yet quite nnconstrtined. 

Azzo, who felt disposed to interpnt this 
declaration in his own favour, retorted, " Tdl 



me, then, dear girl, what pasaea in thy heut." 
' " began quite openly and -—'---■- ■•■■ 
-' ., who h 



thy heart.' 
„ . . , arflewly, " 

Filippo, poor Fihppo, who has no posaesiion bnt 
his strength, his courage, and his lore, does taj 
heart belung. Ah t my lord, you have no noliinl 
how happy my love makes bim, and how it 
softens his proud rebellious temperament." 

" AH that may be altered," said the old wcmum, 
as she saw the tilood ebbing and fiovring in Azzo's 
face; but the girl aaid with flrmness, "No, 
mother, that will never be altered." 

Speechless and motionleaa sat the Prince. In 
the words he bad just heard lay death and 
annihilatioa. Accustomed to succeed against 
all obstacles, his active mind, spurred on by the 
Strongest passion, sOD{^t to SnA some outlet, 
some solace, and arrived irith lerritala cel^^ at 
the conclusion that an obatads like the preaeat 
one might indeed be leaped over, but coold not 

A sudden night has now overcast the dawn 
that rose in the mind of Azzo. He looked upon 
his own love ss a holy prayer, and the reply of 
Lucia as the laughing scoff of a demon, that he 
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hkdad<ned,M«ditiiiit7, HeVuhurt,deodT»d, 
htanblad ; the flame whoae animfttiiig warmth 
had peDebBtcd hia unil now itrack icarchinglr 
into faia heirt. How h>oii may a J07 be turned 
to agony ! 

With what diffeieot teelinp did Arao now 
leave that belOTCd dwelling 1 How changed 
were the atan, the hreeiei, the street! ! He 
tried to eonquer hia paaaion, reaolTcd that he 
would nerer see Lncia again ; but this reaolatlon 
was no sooner formed tbMi it wavered, for he could 
not willinglv reiign for ever a poMession that 
difiiieed such blus through his whole being. 

He »aw the maiden again, but hei sight 
rather wounded than healed him. The &sme of 
ererj oharm which his eye beheld was reaerved 
for another, and the thorn alone waa his portion. 

The care of the youug Prince had brought a 
state of comfort into the hut, where want and 
poverty — those cold malignant tyrants — had 
wielded the sceptre ; but, al>« 1 with this ex- 
ternal comfert he had produced discord between 
the mother and dsnghter. fiitnca vrished her 
child to return the I^ince's pasnon. It seemed 
to her so very easy and natural to sacrifice a poor 
joQth like Filippo to the young Tiaoonti, that 
she could not conceive why Lucia should hesitate 
for a moment. When she perc^ved at length 
how stubborn waa the girl's opposition, she WM 
exceadiDgly angry with her for ^us in- 
couRdentely torowing away her own 
and her mother's good tortane ; and, 
althoi^ her aSection for hei child was 
vmy great, her in^gnatiou was rouaed 
by thia otwtinBte TMUtance to snch an 
mtent that she oould not even speak to 
her kindly. Lucia shed many tens, and 
so did her mother. 

AEso'spasaion had nacbed its higheat 
pitch. He had lo«t all aelf-control, and 
was pooaeaaed of thatspecieaof madncsa 
thatknowa of no hesitation, notonsidei- 
ation, no check ; that, in fiut, is 
hunter, galliming over fencea and 
over cliffi and preoiinoe*, orer tramp] 
flowera, and even ootpees, to that it can 
but attain Its goal. 

By threats uid promiaea, Ano 00m- 
pelled old Bianca to do all in her power — 
to eint all her maternal influence — to 
obtain fbr bim the posteasion of Lucia. 
He represented to her that gold and 
jewels were but the humble precursora 
of the aplendoui wldch shoidd be laid at 
her feet, and awakened her covetonanees 
bv depicting the wealth, mqesty, and 
abundaDoe in which the princely daughter 
and prinoely mother would luxuriate, if 
•he £d but accord wiUi his wishes. He 
painted as a contrast the old well-known 
poverty, which he st^d he would double 
and render slilt more oppressive by many 
• little addition than it nad been before. 
At last the old woman, when on the point 
of yielding to the tears and supplicationa 
of her daughter, was thoroughly eoa- 
verted to the aid of Azio by hu uireati, 
and the remembrance of her former hard 
■trugeles with want and misery, and aha 
leasM, urged, worried, scolded, and wept over I 
hsr child so Itmg, that the vxa girl at last gave 
19 ttia point, and proMOsed to sacrifice her Iot* | 



that ahe might aeouM a Joyfol old age to bar 

mother. 

Bianca informed Atzo of the success of her 
endeavours. He felt no gladness ; but never- 
theleu found a satisfaction in the accompltih- 
ment of his will ; he felt no gladness, for there 
were poison and wormwood in his soul when he 
thought what a heaven he might have guned, 
and that neverthelesa he had not gained it. 

"Why is it not otherwise!'' he complained. 
"Why should anyone possess that which I do 
not possess, and which is indispensable to me i" 
The fire of rage mingled with the ardent flame 
of bis love. 

After he had received the intelligence from 
Bianca, he entered the hutwith oppressed heart, 
and his arrival produced a painii^ seniation to 
the inhabitants. It was a mournful bride that 
received her brid^room. Azzo perceived this, 
but determined not to heed it. He obeyed 
nothing but hia own burning passion. With 
eager impatience he appointed an early day on 
which a priest should clandeatiuely unite him to 
Lucia, so that his heart might be freed from the 
frightful tortures of doubt. 

Lucia concealed from her lover, poor Filippo, 
the sad turn which affairs had taken. When he 
looked at her gloomily, and made inquiries, she 
held her peace, and her only reply was a deep 



^' 



sigh or a tear — the mute language of pain. The 
girl knew that it was aha alone who conaoled 
and oheeied Tilippo during hia struggles with 
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■Svene olrcamitaneea, txtA ihe noned heiMl/ 

with the hope that be&tre the tppoiiitad time for 
the nuptlaU airi*ed — neiT aiit iru — tlie thunder- 
cloud> might dUpene without dimag«, «nd that 
h«T beloved might be spiTcd these cutting 
momentB of anguuh which would bring him to 
desp&ir. The poor girt hoped for miracles; but, 
>]aa 1 none were wioiight. With hunied ipeed 
arrived the dif thit vai to erruh the (olden 
column on which the life ef Lucia rested. The 
ereiiing of this dsy was to unite her for ever to 
the heir of Milan s throne, and now she could 
no longer withhold the sad lutelllgence from her 
lover. She had already told him of her «cqu»int- 
ance with the joung Prince— of his continued 
visits — ot his kind and noble conduct, hifere he 
h:id declared hia love. Btcn at hearing these 
particulars. Filippo had knit his brows and 
clenched hU Sit ; but he was calmed by Lneia'a 
assuience that there was nothing In the Priiioe's 
conduct that might not be attributed to his 
noble disposition and the goodness of his heart. 
filippo knew and respected the pur Itjr of Lucia's 
mind, and therefore confided in. her. 



ehs had struggled; how she had borne the 



fidelity, Filippo," said the girl, with tearful eye, 
to her lover, who stood flxed and motionless; 
" I am *o unhappy that I earnestly desire death 
ta mv deliverer." 

"Death!" repeated Filippo, starting from 
his lethargy, coldly and drily. He made close 
inquiries as to the time and pUM of the 
ceremony, the precautions that had bMn taken, 

" Once more," said Filippo Dracono to bis 
beloved ; "once more, this day. will I speak to 
thee alon* and uninterrupted, before I lose thee 
foi ever." As Lucia oast an inquiring glance at 
1dm, he continued ; " I iwear to Ihee that I will 
attempt nothing againtt thy honour, which is 
J g ^jjjjj thyiclf. Grant me this last 



. is day, before I lose thea for . 

The girl promised him this, and told him the 
llour at which she would endeavour to procure 
her mother's absence. The lovet lift his beloved, 

th zeal and care made praparatums 
lith the poor halplea* glrL This 
led to keep a piolbtina sacret as 
her lived. A ptiast on whom he 
and who had sworn sUeaea, was 
id by the young Frinca to perform 
[nony. The important hour ap- 
.zo met the priest at an appointed 

_,.„ J proceeded togslher to the retired 

raaiaenoa of the bride. Initaad of Xhit light 
which nsuslly ahines on the bridegroom as 



, . B hastily opened the 

door of the loom wnere his bride awaited him. 

They found old Bianca weeping, wringing her 

hands, and cursing her own existence. 

" Dost thoQ bifag the priest? This will be a 



fine weddliwl Heia thm hast thy M4*r 
erled the ola wanan to the Prince's bod, sad du 
pitted to a (toale tana that lay on the (toutj ' 
without ntotion. The last glimpse ef esqnrin; 
day showed Azzo his bride^dead, imd with i 
poniard deep In her heart. This hsd betntht . 
set of Filippo, who had given his brids the dratli ' 
she desired. 'The girl, however, wss thonghl U 
have died by her own hand, as none had Meg 
the mnrderer eome or deparl. A«) ahrut 



back from this horrible slaht. 
IE, his mte: 
parts, with all its suns and earths, with all in 



His whole being, his mtemal universe In all 



strong mind for the first time acquired tbt | 
eoniciousness that be was, after all, but a mm ! 
humsnbeing with limited powers— the coflgdou). 
ness of weakness ind of guilt. That wild iron 
which repelled everything llhe tnvssti^itUin « 
reflection now dropped Its Impotent wia|, like 
the bird whleh has felt ths breath of the polsaBtrai 
serpent. The mighty hurricane that had iirept 
him along had abated, and he fell Into * jjlmmj 
abyss, from which it was difHcnlt to elirab. The , 
uncurbed Titanle power of his toul wss bnkni, , 
and repentance, ths child at weakness, aheiikthe i 
giant's streng^- A sad lesson bad taught liia 
what was humanity, what was Its extent and iU 
importanee. 

Through Aaso's infinence, Lucia was boHsJ h 
consecrated ground, from which, as a Btudie, 
she had been eiceluded, This was all thttdiE 
future Lord of Milan could do for his belorgd. 

The Frinee'R life was now torn frem iH I 
accustomed track. HepeieelvedthatsoaieiUni ^ 
was necesBary to restore the lost equillbiiaBi dt . 
his soul. His heart — his conscience — doalBdid 
a reconciliation with itself; he tried to live nore 
within himself than heretofore ; he ehastted 
his mind by coMtantly dwelling on the IhinAt 
of hifl guilt, bul he eould ftnd no soIsob. He 
then betook himself to religion, and retolTt&si 
a knight- errant, to gain internal peaes by kst; 
wars, andpepsnce by abatinenee front all njef- 
meots. His fsther's oeneent was easilf oUihinl, 
and young Visconti, alone, without s *l|l« 
follower, left the city that had been the BMW" 
the tragical occurrence. 

Among the people all sorts of obscOK rwenB 
were spread about the departure of the Prhtt, 
and hie amour; but the truthrerasineduBknoa^ 
for all the three who knew the seciet were fetcrf 
to be silent— Filippo by his act, the priest by M 
oath, and Slanea by shame and Qis dicadofjat 
reproaches. 

AzEo wandered, endured privall(>B, latipU 
defended, aftirded protection. Many I 1W™ 
ot oppression breallwd freely through hia sw*- 
ance, many an ionocenj person owed '•'"'rj 
to him, many a violent oppressor bled ''Tjp 
sword. Many a dangei and manr s neMBOT 
hsd called the Prince to battle, and he h«d MHW 
oif with victory, Yet had his heart attaioM »' 
peace. All seemtd too trivial, too (nit|naMiit, 
for his superior attength; more eflKtive pw^ 
were neBd!ed to aiill the tumult of """'I "5 
powers. His toot trod fbrelgn lands, '"J*J 
the glowing heat of the south and thefrenin 
the north, he went through the opprew'J 
sulbiness of dsserta and the stonnv bfH;"" * 
the ocean, bnt he could find no oaJm. At a» 
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time lie receired intelligence of his father's 
death. 

A great, sacred thought now awakened in his 
soul, and he clung to it with ardour and with all 
his might as an anchor of salvation. "By 
making my people happy I will atone for my 
guilt ; i will break the lance with injustice ; 1 
wiU trample on the neck of the insolent oppressor ; 
I will heal wounds, dry tears, lull prejudice, 
disarm fanaticism.*' 

His heart already felt lightened by this reso- 
lution, and he became convinced that he had 
struck on the right path. What had become of 
that Azzo who, egotistical in his strength, laughed 
at ever^ grief, because it could not reach him 
on his mstant height; who knew no wish, because 
he either despised wishes or could gratify them 
at once ; whom misfortune could not touch, 
because he held it for a child of weakness, 
against which he was invulnerable ; who despised 
mankind, because it had long been permitted 
him to exist as a god; who had treated with 
scorn and derision all the grief that had lightly 
touched, his ear, because he looked upon it as 
only possible with feeble minds ? 

Hid love and the death of Lucia had first taught 
him with irresistible force the insufficiency of all 
human power, and in his journeys he had been 
face to face with despair and misery, with 
necessity and grief. Animated by his new 
resolution, filled with glowing zeal and waving 
hope, as a newly- gained banner of victory, he 
durected his hasty steps towards his native land. 

Five years had elapsed, — it was the anniversary 
of Lucia's death when Azzo entered the city of 
his fathers. His first walk was to the dead. 

We are already acquainted with the meeting 
between him and the unhappy mother of Lucia, 
with the renewal of his oath to atone for his 
crime by a ceaseless endeavour to procure the 
happiness of his people, with the unexpected 
news of his dethronement by his father's last will, 
and with the interview he nad with his brother. 

Azzo again saw himself checked in his ascent 
to an honourable goal, again was the way cut off 
that led to felicity most ardently desired. A 
great, beautiful, wholesome thought had thus 
perished. Azzo's last ladder of hope threatened 
to break down. 

He again sat reflecting and pondering in 
his retired chamber, and, some few confidants 
excepted, shunned all intercourse' with man. 
His adherents began to cease from hoping, and 
his opponents from fearing ; but they were 
wrong, for Azzo only refiected that he might 
step forth into action more vigorously, more 
forcibly than ever. 

(^To be concluded in our next,) 



THE SABBATH IN SWITZERLAND. 
In a country like Switzerland, where one is con- 
tinually interchanging one's position firom a 
Romisn to a Protestant locality, I have con- 
stantly felt a kind of depression, in communities 
under the Romish yoke, from the thought of the 
Bpiritual ignorance and misery in which they are 
kept, and a kind of liberty of spirit and enjoy- 
ment of thought regarding the people around 
when aware mat they were of the Protestant 
Church. Oh that this were felt even far more 
keenly both by myself and by all my cotmtry- 



men ! But why limit the aspiration to them ? 
Would that it were felt more keenly by all whom 
the ** truth, as it is in Jesus," has made &ee, and 
who hold Popery in that reprobation which it so 
well deserves ! The very thought of the Bible 
being an unknown and imread book among our 
fellow-creatures whom we meet, and in the 
thousands of dwellings which we pass, while on 
our journeys, ought to awaken many a lamenta- 
tion, many a prayer, and much sustained exer- 
tion ; while the thought of God's revealed Word 
being freely open to sol around should fill us with 
joy and thanksgiving. Yes ! these feelings must 
and will pass within thoughtful and Spirit- 
taught Christians ; and I only pen here a very 
feeble transcript of that which doubtless thrills 
the inward spirit of many and many a servant of 
God as he journeys through this land — this 
Switzerland — where, for His own wise and ap- 
pointed purposes, God has suffered two antago- 
nistic forms of religion— one true and one false— 
to be, as it were, geographically chequered, so 
that they who pass on may, time after time, 
** look on this picture and on that," — may see in 
one hour the contrast of the two, as presented 
even by the very frame and features of the inha- 
bitants — yes, by the very look of all visible 
things, whereon man's character works and 
stamps itself in each respective compartment of 
the land. 

I said that we were now in Protestant Berne. 
Accordingly we attended in the morning at the 
church of the town. How pleasing was its sim- 
plicity ! what a contrast to the gorgeousness so 
dear to the Romish Church ! There we meet, on 
all sides, appeals to the senses, and every mea- 
sure calculated to impress the mere natural feel- 
ings, which ingenuity can devise or cost can 
execute, is there brought into constant action 
on the worshippers. But here there was nothing 
to appeal in a manner like this — nothing to de- 
lude poor unwary and ignorant men into the 
notion that, becattse they admire grand architec- 
tural proportion, feel excited by harmonious 
music, are impressed with the gloom of a ** dim 
religious light," and find a gratification in the 
brilliant and imposing ceremonies of Rome, they 
are, in reality, brought one step nearer to God, 
or partake, in the most minute degree, of true 
vital religion. Surely these are terrible delu- 
sions. God will not give His glory to pomp, 
to the ** sound of all manner of instruments," to 
images, or any scheme of man's hands or device, 
as if efficient to produce, or forward, or keep ud 
that good thing, which nothing but His Word 
and His Spirit can either first originate or sub- 
sequently maintain. For my part, I do not 
believe tnat any single individual, either in the 
Church of Rome, or in the Church of England, 
or in any other denomination, who attaches an 
undue value to ceremonial show, or who feels it 
needful as a help to devotion or a supply for 
some experienced want^ as yet knows with power 
what the Lord means in the length and breadth 
of those words : ** The hour cometh, and now is, 
when the true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth; for the Father 
seeketh such to worship Him." John iv. 23. — 
From the Rev, F, French's " Walk round Mont 
Blanc" 
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LONDON PENCILLINGS. 

BY F. O. LEE. 

No.VII^THE MAN-ABOUT-TOWN. 

What a vast place is London ! There seems to 
be no end to its streets, squares, crescents, ter- 
races, and courts: some lively and business-like; 
some dirty, smoky, and unpleasant ; and others 
gloomy, dull, and dismal. And what a yarietv 
of persons are to be seen in a walk through 
any one of the metropolitan thoroughfares ! We 
should require a long peep into ** The Post-office 
Directory" if we attempted to tell of all the people 
who throng the streets and hurry across squares, 
along terraces, and through courts, as though 
thepresent was the last day they had to live. 

There is a class of people, regarding whom we 
have to make a few remarks, who attract uni- 
versal attention as they perambulate London, 
not only by their peculiar dress, but by the 
manner in which they swagger along. 

We refer to the ** Men- about- Town." 

It is more than probable that the reader may 
be already acquainted with the natural history of 
this class of persons : that he may have in his 
mind's eye the light paletot that encases this 
gentleman ; the large check trousers that flutter 
round his legs; the light cloth boots, adorned 
with pearl buttons, and tipped with patent lea- 
ther; the small clotJi hat; tiie large yellow neck- 
erchief; the waistcoat that causes the rainbow to 
appear dull, when placed in comparison with its 
many colours; and the knotty short stick that 
is carried by this knotty personage ; in addition 
to the long hair that hangs around his insipid- 
looking face. 

This class of persons must not, however, be 
confounded with '* Gents " : they are as distinct 
and separate a class as the violet and the broccoli 
in structural botany. The "Gent" is the imitator 
of, and the would-be, *' Man -about -Town"; 
whereas the original " Man-about-Town " is a 
gentleman (or, rather, luu been a gentleman), 
v^th nothing to do, with the exception of smoking 
cigars, visiting casinos, reading the newspapers 
and the light periodicals, walkmg in the parks, 
loimging in his club, visiting the slips of the 
theatre, and admiring ladies as they pass him, — 
who, by the way, he stares out of countenance. 
When he takes his ramble in the park, he raises 
his hat to the ladies who pass him in their car- 
riages, which gives the spectators an idea that 
he is on intimate terms with the aristocracy, 
when such is by no means the case ; or, if he 
happen to meet some country friend, whom he 
thuDts tolerably gullible, he then informs that 
friend how that he is acquainted vnth Lord 
Marcus Carpington, and proceeds to relate the 
particulars of Lady Baccastopper's reunion (niece 
to Baron Alberto Baccastopper of Sax Gopher 
and Hesswig), which took place on Friday last 
at her ladyship's residence, and to which he — of 
tfowrje— received an invitation. Then he tells his 
country friend of his good luck at cards, and the 
manner in which he manages to win, promising 
** to put him up to a thing or two,** With such 
conversation does he amuse and interest his 
** country cousin," who, vnth Ms mouth and 
eyes wide open, listens to the relation of them 
until he prides himself on knowine a gentleman 
who knows a lord, and blazes forth the same to 
his acquaintance on his return to Moreton-in- 



the-Mud (his native, salubrious, and bealthy 
town). 

It is possible— nay, it is pobable — that the 
readers of this ** Pencilling may be aware of 
the fact that a horse may be hired in London for 
the sum of 78. 6d. per diem. Yes, if a person 
have no objection to an animal who is, alas! 
minus one eye, or short of breath, such a one 
may be obtained for that sum. Amongst the 
patrons of this traffic are many *' Men-about- 
Town," who cUsplay feats of horsemanship such 
as no professional equestrian could ever dream 
of performing, even at Astley's (for,* if he did, 
he would assuredly merit a gratuitous apart- 
ment at Hanwell). They draw the tails of their 
coats under their arms, and, flourishing a thin 
stick, dash round the ring in the park as fast u 
the legs of the animal will carry them, sittioff 
all the while in a most ridiculous position, ana 
making themselves the laughing -stoek of the 
spectators. 

There is another peculiarity regarding " Men- 
about-Town" which deserves notice : they never 
pay the cabman his legal fare, but always tell 
nim, as they hand him a plain card, ** There's 
my card ; summon me ; it 's a gross imposition." 
Then they leave the ** cabbie to soliloquixe on 
the door-step, and depsrt in peace. 

A'propoa of cabmen and " Men-about-Town," 
the following may amuse. 

One of the latter class was returning from an 
evening party in a cab, when he discovered, to 
his dismay, that he had mislaid his purse, and 
bethought himself of the following stratagem. 
Just before his arrival at his destination, he 
began shouting, "Hi! cabman! stop! I've lost 
two sovereigns — wait a minute." 

The cabman drew up at the house in which ht 
lived, when he dismounted, opened the door, and 
commenced searching the floor of the cab for the 
lost money. 

** I '11 run and get a candle," said our friend, 
hurrying up the steps of the house and entering 
the door, for the supposed purpose of obtaining 
one. Whereupon the driver, who certainly could 
not have boasted of a large amount of honesty, 
mounted his box, whipped his horse, and drove 
away as fast as possible. But his dismay and 
disappointment may be guessed, when he found 
the losing of the sovereigns was a Action ! We 
vrill end our sentence as police-reporters do when 
they have a difficult one to conclude, namely:— 
** His feelings were more easily conceived than 
described." It is unnecessary to add that the 
perpetrator of the practical joke enjoyed it ex- 
ceedingly. 

But to revert to the customs and manners of 
" Men-about-Town." If tliey patronise an om- 
nibus, they invariably make a great disturbance 
in getting in : their white vmstbands are to be 
turned up, and their shirt-collars to be tuned 
down, and other sundry feats connected vnth the 
toilet- table to be performed. If they meet any 
friends, they commence talking, even if they sit 
at opposite comers, and wish to know ** how 
Charley gets on by this time?" together with 
other questions which SLtnoy, rather than either 
please or instruct, the passengers. 

But, in conclusion, there is one question rela- 
tive to this class of persons which we shall in 
vain attempt to answer, which is— "Where does 
the MOMET come from to enable them to ' cut a 
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dash' ?" To us it is a most difficult puzzle, and 
would cause our l»rains to be turned into minced 
yeal, were we to attempt an explanation. No ; 
we leave the solution of this *' Popular Pastime" 
to the Yovnf gentlemen of the ** H. Mayer " 
sehoid — ^trustmg they will be able to get us out of 
the fix we are in. Saying which, we heardly, for 
the space which intervenes between the pubUca- 
tion of Tales iLirDRaABiNos, bid them fareweU. 



CHEAP SHOPS. 



To the Editor 0/ the Tales and Readings. 

SiB,^Knowing that your publication is adapted 
to the wants of the people, and more particularly 
the working classes, is a sufficient apology for 
my addressing you on a subject of great import- 
ance, and the e^ results that flow from it. Take 
up, sir, any newspaper, either metropolitan or 
proyincial, and, among other advertisers, you 
will be sure to meet with notices from the 
"ready-made clothing establishments," the pro- 
prietors of which keep puffing off their wares 
and making a very gullible public quite amazed 
at the extraordinary low prices for their goods. 
The query now is, when these ready-made 
dothinjg establishments sell so cheap, from 
whence arises all this reduction } Is it that the 
material has fcillen so much in value, or is it that 
the outfitter is taking a smaller profit; or think 
you it is because the shopkeepers have the 
unblushing effrontery to state that^ owing to the 
great quantity of goods in the market, they have 
been enabled to purchase (for cash only) at an 
immense reduction that must astonish every 
beholder ; and are selling at the least remunerative 
profit ; and that they are determined that their 
customers, and the public in general, shall derive 
the whole benefit thereby ? Pudge ! They may, 
no doubt, at certain periods buy g^ds much 
below their value, and so be enabled to sell them 
a Httle lower ; but, as for the profits, they are the 
tame <u fonnerly — large and sweemng. Then, 
what is this reduction owing to ? W hy, to the 
hardworking men and women of Great Britain, 
whose remuneration for their work beggars all 
description, and who, instead of earning a respect- 
able hvelihood for themselves, are receiving a 
scanty pittance, scarcely enough to keep body 
and soul together ; and who are spinning out a 
toil-worn and wretched existence by working for 
these cheap establishments. Females are m aking 
shirts at how much do you think } Not even at 
a shilling apiece, but at the mighty and mag- 
nanimous starvation sum of twopence farthing ! If 
the public could only see the harrowing sights, 
the miseries that are entailed, and the world of 
sufibring that is endured, by those that are the 
occasion of all this cheapness, they would consider 
and reflect ere they would cross the threshold 
of those heart-rendmg and spirit-crushing work 
establishments. Such, sir, is the state of matters 
at the present day, and loudly does it cry for 
reformation. The philanthropist, the humane, 
and some would-be-called Christians (many, I 
dare sav, pious good men), who make a ftiss 
about the. awful state of the Hindoo, sending 
dothes and Bibles to the Africans, and converting 
Jews to Christianity, which is good and laudable 
in its way, nay, deserves to be encouraged ; but 
i^ before they did these things, they would only 



consider the state of our own country, they 

would find a wide field for the exercise of their 

benevolence and Christian charity. lii this 

country, at the present time, ^ey may see 

thousands of their own fellow-countrymen in a 

worse state, by far, than the imenlightened 

Hindoo or tiie African slave. They are happy 

compared to our own emaciated, pale-faced 

slaves who ply the needle, with " WoA, work, 

work ! " ever drumming in their ears ; and yet, 

with all this work, thev scarcely get enough to 

prolong an existence miserable in the extreme. 

Well may the poet say, 

*' Man's inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn.** 

Hoping that the day is not far distant when 
* • the labourer will be thought worthy of his hire/ * 
I remain, sir, yours most respectfully, 

VoLTJNA (Glasgow). 



CIVIC SKETCHES. 

THB ALDERMAN. 

Aldbbman signifies in the Saxon language senior, 
or an elder person, for aide is old ; so that aider' 
man answers to senator among the Komans ; yet 
in aldermen the age of the mind is more to be 
regarded than that of the body, and gravity of 
manners rather than antiquity of years. In the 
old Saxon laws he was called alderman who is 
now called judge, or justiciary ; but in many of 
the laws of St. Edward they who are now styled 
justices were termed legemannit lawmen. 

Aldermen were also called, as well in name as 
honour, barones; for about the year 1350, in the 
burial of an alderman, that honourable and an- 
cient custom was observed, that in a church 
where an alderman was to be interred, a person 
armed with his arms, bearing in his hand a stand- 
ard on a horse with trappings, carried aloft his 
shield, helmet, and his other arms, with the 
standard, in the same manner as they buried the 
lords barons ; but on account of sudden and fre- 
quent changes of the aldermen, and often plagues, 
by degrees the custom vanished in London. By 
this it appears how honourable the office was 
held; for none were accepted unless he was with- 
out deformity in body, wise and discreet in mind, 
wealthy, honourable, faithful, free, and of no 
base or servile condition, that no disgrace which 
might happen to him upon account of his birth 
might thence redound on the rest of the alder- 
men, or the whole City. On this account it was 
ordered that no person should be admitted into 
the freedom of the City, unless he was known to 
be of a gentleman-like condition ; or, if after he 
had been made free, it was discofered that he 
was in a servile state, he lost the liberty of the 
City, as happened to Thomas le Bedel, Robert le 
' Bedel, Alan under wode, and Edmund May, who, 
in the mayoralty of John le Blount, forfeited 
their freedoms, because they held lands de, HUe' 
noffio of the Bishop of London. 

A modem alderman is denominated from the 
ward over which he presides, as alderman of 
Cheap, alderman of Queenhithe ; but anciently, 
on the contrary, the ward was called from the 
name of its alderman, as Candlewick-ward was 
styled the ward of Thomas de Basing, and the 
ward of Castle Bavnard termed the ward of 
William de Nadestoke. 

Aldermen had anciently such a prerogative. 
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that they were not put into the inquisition { and 
in the time of Jomi le Briton, custot, among 
other ordinancea drawn up by him» and certain 
aldermen chosen in this bdialf by the common- 
alty, and confirmed by the King, this was one, 
that such aldermen were judges of the City. 

The mayor, sherifis, and all the aldermen used 
to clothe tnemselves in one suit or habit twice in 
the year s first when the mayor rode to take his 
oath at Westminster, and this yesture was made 
of honourable furs ; and bo they were used to be 
clothed a|;ain in one habit against Whitsuntide 
with a linmg of silk : whence it was ordered in 
the 3l8t of Edward IIL that whoever alienated 
or gave away his own gown within the year 
should be fined £6. * 

Aldermen were exempted from paying fees for 
enrolling charters or deeds, however pertaining 
to them, as well as the privilege of being excused 
from serving offices anywhere but in the City. 

What punishment was to be inflicted upon 
whoever should assault an alderman in tiie exer- 
cise of his office appears by William Herlot, 
shield-bearer, and omeer of the King's receipt, 
whose hand was adjudged to be cut off in Guild- 
hall, because he had made an assault upon John 
Bite, alderman, in the time of Nio. Exton, mayor, 
in the tenth of the reign of King Biohard XI* 

Formerly aldermen were not to be removed 
from their office during their Ufe, unless for some 
ffreat offence or enormous crime, for which they 
deserve also to lose their freedom of the City ; yet, 
afterwards, King Edward III. granted by charter 
that aldermen might be changed yearly: but 
long since, finding that great losses, disprofits, 
and dangers have happened to the City by yearly 
ohanfting the aldermen, it was declared and de- 
creed the aldermen should remain immoveable, 
as ^ey are at present, which was confirmed by 
act of Parliament. 

When an alderman is to be chosen, the Lord 
Mayor goes to the ward which is vacant, and in 
the place where the wardmote is held, and sum- 
mons the inhabitants by the beadle, tHien they 
proceed to Section immediately, or else set a fu- 
ture time not exceeding fifteen days ; for, in case 
the alderman is not ehoeen in that time, the Lord 
Mayor and Court of Aldermen should appoint an 
honest, wealthy, and circumspect man for that 
office* 

The inhabitants of the ward, when they are 
determined in their choice, are to present the 
elected person to the mayor and aldermen to be 
admitted; which elect, aner he is admitted, if he 
r^use to take upon him the office, he shall lose 
his freedom by the eostom <^ the City, to which 
he shall not return without paying a considerable 
fine. 

When the elect is admitted, he is to swear to 
the accustomed oath( but if the mayor and alder-* 
men, lor a sufficient reason, refuse him, the ward 
must proeeed to a new eleotion ; but if the^ will 
not, out of a proud and obstinate disposition, 
proceed to chooee another, whom for the benefit 
and honour of the C^ty they can admit, the mayor 
and aldermen, after the expiration of fifteen days, 
as in the former case, are to choose and admit 
another themselves. 

Besides sitting in GKiildhall to discharge the 
duties of his office, an alderman holds an assem- 
bly twice or three times a year called a ward- 
mote, siBiilaK to the Pleikciim^ among the 



Bomans, and Folk$inw(B among thf Sazons, 
which is an assembly of the pe^ie of the ward, 
the alderman or his deputy being present, for 
correcting the defects, removing the annoyanoei, 
and promoting the welfare of the said ward. 

Hence we may discover the honour, dignity^ 
and importance of an alderman of London ) sad 
how requisite it is that the choice of each ward 
should fall on a man not only capable of exe- 
cuting so valuable a trust, but who has given 
evident testimonies of his patriotism and love of 
liberty ; his fidelity and attachment to the rights 
of his fellow-subjects ; which they may consider 
as a pledge of his future conduct. It Is true that 
distingui^ed patriotism cannot always he the 
characteristic of each candidate for this office; 
but, when such offisr, how commendable are thsii 
constituents to eonsider their virtues and abilities 
as superior to wealth or power, the influence of 
the great, or the mandates of ministerial tyranny I 



Italian and Qsumak Mwic— -The music of 
Italy may be characterized as graceftil and tender, 
expressive of hope and joy and of the tender 
emotions; smooth and flowing ; framed to sooths 
and tranquillize, and to ** take the prisoned soul 
and lap it in Elysium." — The music of Qermany 
is impassioned rather than tender, abrupt rather 
than flowing, expressive of despondency rather 
than of hope, of melancholy ratner than of joy ; 
and, in place of soothing, it excites the mind to 
feelings of sublimity, and difliises over it sen- 
timents of solemnity and awe. — As a contrast be- 
tween the operatic music of Germany and Italy, 
and as illustrative of the distinctions I have 
drawn, the ** Fidelio" of Beethoven (one of the 
most extraordinary of all the productions of 
human genius) may be taken wit& ** Tancredi" 
oi Bossmi, or •* Fiearo ** of Mozart.— But the 
music of Bofisini ani of Mozart, though both of 
the Italian school, differs widely in its character. 
I was particularly struck with this difference in 
llstenlne to the «* Cenerentola" and *• II Flauto 
Magico. It seems to me that the characteristics 
of Kossini's music are variety, grace, playAilness, 
and simplicity. He is never subUme— seldom 
even bold ; for, if sometimes he seems to be the lat- 
ter, it is mainly owingto the variety and rapidity 
of the movements. l7or can his compositions be 
classed with the tender: they are sweet and 
elegant, but seldom touching, never impassioned. 
— ^The genius of Mozart seems to me of a higher 
order. With more elegance than Bossini, and 
with equal sweetness, he is master of the passions. 
Lofty and solemn conceptions are presented to us; 
but these are not presented as mey are in the 
works of Handel.— in unadorned grandeur ; ^^ 
throws around tnem the charms of wondrous 
beauty and inimitable grace. — I suspect that, with 
the musician as with uie poet, a touch of melan- 
choly is needed to imbue his compositions with 
that greatness which survives the caprices of 
fashion.-- 'H. D. Infflit : the Tyrol, 

fashion is a defbrmed litils monater, with 
a chamelion skin, bestriding the thoulders of 
public opinion. Thotigh weak in its^, liks 
most other despots, it hatf gradually usuipeda 
degree of power that is inestotible, and prevails 
in various forms over the whole habitable earth. 
It is the greatest tynmt in the world. 
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POBTBY. 
ON tHB WORKS OP CH>D. 

BT it U. 

Canst thou nntf^y the ftpanffled sky, 
And those bright orbs that beam on high ; 
Th' uniathomed depths that eeateieea roll» 
With ilaiAoMut ^oio9i from pole to pole ) 
The fliiow-olad flkountains lost in hft«e, 
To mottal's Weak admiring gate ; 
Each beauteous flower that gems the sod| 
And aU the wondrous wotks of God ^ 

OftiiAt then Bttfvey thesB, ehtld of olay, 
Whose sojouni^here is but a day } 
unworthy all Ue deigns bestow, 
With bonnteoiu hand, on us below; 
And not be filled with thankfulness, 
Ft* tet«ry rift thon dost noss^ss ; 
And not adore, with t«arfiU eye, 
The Lofd who made both earth and sky ? 



POPULAR PASTIMBfl. 

jiilMMf t $6 Author* mkpMHct^ Bxpfeaed, by 
^ E. ».— 1. Bttflb(n) ; 2. Bed(e) } 1 mern(e) ; 4. 

»lmUn899mMlrttaHm§,h^AiHm$.'»»-l.TA*.o\iH; 
iB-wUrt; S. P-^arj 4.p.lea; 5.L-ewes; 8.8-hops. 

fis^MfM to TrotttpotUiotH, by Gfkimv.-^l, Ama* 
i\Ai B. OittadtUa; g. BnnisklUen; 4. OagOt 5. 
Granada; 6. Palanka; 7. Palamcotta ; 8. TiniaU; 
9. Yisagftpatan ) 10. Pann&naeh ; 11. Sigmaringen. 

Anstoer to Charade, by ^^^utua.— Barnstable. 

^MuHOH, bv 5, Jbhes, tt Charade by Mmrs. 8. and 

GM»n^6.2l:— 
Mtssrs. S. and 0. produce a OA&aoT, 
Which, by a change of heads, becomes a TAXtkOt ; 
Onrtailcd twiie and then *< Old Pabb " we se«, 
And miiway shares, nerhaps, at pam. may be; 
Though of that fiict I nothing wish to say 
tJntlll 'Ye ask'd my ** Pa." And now good day. 

01CAK49B, S«KT BT I-. O. LSI. 

liimfjttst Were my *^cdn<f, 

*Twould give me full scope 
To Sit in the conolave 

And vote for the Pope. 
But a Protestant, I, 

And I gite yen ay word, 
To biMtow both on Pon^ 

And on Pop*ry my third, 

Ckarapbs, bt o, b. 

^ 1. Mf first Is a dried plant ; my second is & titer 
m Sootland; and my whole is a well-known opera. 

8. My lint is a weapon ; my second is part of a 
river; and my whole is a town in Kent. 

SKIOHA, Br BasOXKBI.t. 

Far, fkr, from discord's Jarring sound, 

Or war's tumultuous reign. 
Where dreadful carnage strews the ground, 

Or stains the billowy main. 

Par from theie soenes I dwell seture^ . 

Wherv harmony's complete ; 
In peasant's cot, m hermit's cell, 

I find a safe retreat. 



In the beloved dead we venerate a human deity-^ 
t b^vtd hiring, who can never morn ehange to ns; 
no longer snbj^, like others that we love, to daprlM 
on our part or his own. 



MiaCBLLANEOUS READINGS, 
Thi IiO«t Am^sm*— On the oacaaioa of a grand 
procession in honour of the Virgin, which tak«« 
plaoe annually at Nazmr^ (the Brighton of ^ox>» 
tttgal), idl the aoit beautiful hoys of the neigh- 
bourhood ware seUcted to offioiata as angels. 
They were twtlTe in number* and were gailv 
attired in garments of gold and silver tissue, with 
pasteboard wings upon their shoulders. They 
were iatwftded to surround the figure of the 
Yirgin* and fbrmed a tery striking feature in the 
Moeeseion. They were aU oarefuUy dressed* and 
desired to keep themMlvee quiet until they were 
called to take their pUces beside Noua Sinhora, 
Xhid Wis, however, by no means eaev to ehildren 
under fix years of age ( and aoeordingly, when 
the priests nad taken uieir plaees» the wax candles 
Were lighted, the oenaers filled, and the Virgin 
ready to start* it waa disoovered that two of the 
"little anp^els'* were missing 1 Qreat was the 
eonsternation of thoee who had been intrusted 
with the dare of them-*the]r searohed, aa they 
imagined, etery possible and impossible place-* 
** Until, at length/' said the/>rm^, who told the 
story, ** in despair I ran into a stable, the door of 
which I saw standing open, and there I found the 
two d— '^d little angels playing at piteh-and- 
hustle 1 " 

O&ATBAuhniAKO IN I<OKiH>w. — ^My sufferings 
were great ; a very meagre diet and oontinuoua 
labour increased tne pains in any chest ; I began 
to feel diifioulty in walking, and yet I spent the 
whole of the dey and a part of the night out of 
doors, in order that no one might be aware of my 
destitution. When we eame to our last shilling, 
I agreed with my friend to keep it, in order to 
mske a show of breaklsfting. We arranged that 
we vrould buy a twopenny loaf ; that we should 
hare the breakfast things laid as usual, the hot 
water brought i^»* and the tea*oaddy set upon 
the table ; that We would not put in any tea* and 
not eat any bread, but merely drink some water 
flavoured by a few etumbs of sugar remaining at 
the bottom of the basin. Five days passed away 
in this manner* I wae devoured by hunger-^ 
felt on fire,—and sleep had forsaken me } I was 
accustomed to suck pieoee of linen dipped in 
water, and to ohew pass and paper* On passing 
by a baker's shop, the torment was horribk. On 
a coarse winter s evening, I hate remained at 
long as two hours standing before a grocer's shop 
or Italian warehouse, devouring with my eyes 
everything I saw ; I would have eaten, not merely 
the eatables, but the boxes, bags, or baskets 
which contained them. 

Anecdote of Bubkb. — The following affecting 
incident, detailed by Mrs. Burke to a mend, toox 
place a few months before Mr. Burke's death, in 
1797 : — ** A feeble old horse, which had been a 
great favourite with the junior Mr. Burke, and 
his constant companion In all rural joumeyings 
and sports when both were alike healthful and 
vigorous, was now, in his age, and on the death 
of his master, turned out to take the run of the 
park for the remainder of his life at ease, witli 
strict injunctions to the servants that he should 
neither be ridden nor molested by any one. 
While walking one day in solitarv musing, Mr. 
Burke perceived this wom^ut old servant some 
close up to him, and at length, after some 
moments spent in viewing him* followed by 
seeming recollection and confidoice* deliberatdy 
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retted it head upon bis bosom. The singiiUrity 
of the action itself ; the remembranoe of ms dead 
son, its late master, who ooonpied much of hii 
thoughts at all times ; and the apparent attach- 
ment and almost inteltigenee of the poor bmte, as 
if it could sympathize with his inward sorrows, 
rushing at once mto his mind, totally OTcrpo wered 
his firmness, and, throwing his arms OTer its neck, 
he wept long and bitterly." 

Onb Stort Good till Amothbb is Told.— > 
A gentleman of considerable ma^nifyinc powers 
was relates in company how a xmlitary mend of 
his, haying his left cheek sliced off by a sabre-cut 
at the battle of Waterloo, had cooU3r picked up, 
replaced and, bandased with his handkerchief the 
stray segment, whidi, after a few days, was re- 
conciled to its parent face; that is to say, the 
cheek was cured by inoaculation, as it is termed. 
After this '* good thing" had passed current, 
with the addition, of course, of a few obvious 
comments from the wag of the company, as to the 
riffht cheek haying been for a moment the lefi one, 
&c., an old gentleman quieUy took the lead, and 
observed tluit a far more remarkable occurrence 
had happened to a friend of Am, a cavalry officer, 
at the same battle, and who, failing to parry a cut 
aimed at his face, had his nose clean shaven off. 
<* Thereupon," continued the elderly narrator, 
" my friend stooped and repossessed himself of 
the deficient fcfature, which he clapped on his 
lace, bound it with his handkerchief, and then 
went pugnaciously on, as if nothing had happened. 
In the sequel, he found the nose firmly united to 
his face — with this irregularity, however, that it 
was reversed, or turned vptide doton^ owing to the 
haste with which he had put it on again. This 
circumstance did not much disturb him, for, 
being a great siiuff-taker, he was thus enabled to 
apply that powder to his nostrils without the 
usuat waste ; but one consequence of the change 
he would sometimes complain of^ as rather incon- 
venient, namely, that, whenever he wanted ' to 
Mow his nose, he was obliged to etand on hie head I 

Philosophy of Patibmcb. — ^He who can wait 
for what he desires, takes the course not to be 
exceedingly grieved if he fails of it. He, on the 
oontrary, who labours after a thing too im- 
patiently, thinks the success, when it comes, is 
not a recompense equal to all the paim he has 
been at to ootain iU^La Bruyere. • 



TKIBLT ZZZ. 

OF 

Tales and Beadings for the People, 

WITH AN 

IndesoonaneatWrappertitnmoready, TMeParteontame 
Six Numbers, heaul^kUly iUuttrated, 

Pbicb Sixpbnob. 



NOTICES T(MX)BKESP0NDENT6. 



TOkiOO 



JtU'eommmieatiomtfar theEdUor of- TtOee and Beadmge 
fir the PeopU ** muet be directed to No, 10, Orane-eourt, 
Fieet'street; and poet-paid. 



BBBOKMBLL^—Thankt ; yon will sse What you have leat 

in the present number. 



BooKwoEM^— What voa have been kind eneufh to md 
•hall be read ; and. if vpjpmfed ot inserted. 

Philombla^— Thanke for jonr eontribatlDn. 

C. B.~Man7thankf. 

TiMpLiN.— The •pellin|r-o' aeveral of the antwert to the 
Beottieh towns will not do. Declined. 

Napolbon (Leeds).— The Editor feels obUged by your 
offer, which he is compelled to decline. 

Mat. F. O.— The Editor befs you will accept his best 
thanks for yoor kind promise ; and also for the eontriba- 
ttons you have been pleased to foiVard. The lines sent 
will require some alteration before we can insert thea; 
the scrape shall appear. 

JoHif Thomas.— what yon have been pleased to send u 
not soited to our cohiimis. Ours is not a newspaper ; we 
do not insert *' accidents and oflbnees.** Accept our 
thanks. 

J. E. 8.— The first enifma (sold) will do If carefully re- 
written ; the second is declined. In reply to vomr qnct- 
tion, we shotdd reeommend you to try Meeers. haopum, 
in the Bow. 

Casabianca.— We must bM^ of you to bear in mind that 
we endeavour to avoid fivin; insertion to any tales that 
have .recently appeared in other cheappufalicatioat. 
What-you have kindly sent shall be read. ThervSerses are 
declined. Miss CosteUo's storv appeared about four or 
five years since in ** Jerrold's Illuminated Magaane.** - 

M. B. S. (Hull. )n— We should be mad were we to insert rash 
offensive mattier. 

Thomas 8.— We believe the best ley for wwehiny types is 
made of soda, slacked lime, and rain or river water. 

Vox P.— You vHU fidd all that you require respecting iM- 
el-Kader in *< Murray's Home and Colonial library." 

• No. 19— The French in Algiers— price 8s. fid. This work 
is transhited ixom the German and French by Lady Doff 
Gordon. 

Waltbb A.->It vras at the new theatre in the Haymarket 
that the hoax, about the bottte-coniarer took place ia 
1749. 

t.L.M.— Send the article to «* Fnia^s Mafaatee"; its 
political tone wiU suit that woric. We duible not in 
things political. 

Civis.— Fleet-ditch vras cqv;«red and ooaverted into a 
market (which occupied the centre of what is now called 
Farringdon-street) in 1734. The wprk was began in the 
March of tb4t year: To yoiir second question, we do not 

: know. ' 

Jabbz Joi^BS.— Bichard Trevithick and Andrew Yivikn. 
two Cornish engineers, weire the inventors of the h||h- 
pressure steam-engine, and the first who ,i4[»plied the 
steam-engine as a locomotive power. These gBntlemen 
took out their patent in 1802, and commenccid c^ratlinis 
about two years afterwards on the common turnpike- 
roads. They shortly afterwards introduced them oo the 
rail or tram roads at that time used in the coal andiroa 
districts. To your second question, on the SOfli of Janu- 
aij, 1808, Governor Wall was tried for a murder, eoo- 
mitted bv causing a man to be fiogged to death, thirty 
vears before, and found guilty. He was executed on the 
90th of the same month. , 

C. B.— The Editor is the aathor of some twenty succetifol 
original dramas, and has several at present on the shelf 
waiting for customers, but would not insert one of them 
in theXALBS and Bbabinos, not thinking them suit- 
able to the work. With regard to sketch No. 3, you 
should have stated *' that there has not been any en- 
couragement offered to original writere, becaose the na- 
nagers of our theatres can get pieces adapted from the 
French, for which they pay the liberal sum of from 9b, 6d. 
to 5s. or 7s. per nightr' and not a lewmanagers adapt 
j^ieces from the French themselves. 

Titus.— You are quite right with respect to the ominioQ 
of the figures ; it was an error in the setting up. With 
regard to pbb we are as much in the dirk as yourself; 
and shall be so until we hear from " Lbx." Many tkaaki. 

Bobbbt S.— The poetry you have sent is not of suffieient 
merit tor our columns. Try again, 

W. T. £. B.— We will endeavour to find a good receipt for 
you ; we have not got one by us. 

DiOKBT 8am.— The Editor begs to detiiBe the *• Proverbt." 
with thanks for their offer. ** ThvAobber*s Hannt ** in 
our next. 

Hamlbt.— Beceived ; thanks. 

Cocresi^ndents must not expect answers to their comnn- 
nicatiohs under a fortnight. 



London '.—Printed by Paucbb and Clattov, 10, Crane' 
court. Fleet-street ; and Published by Y iokbbs, 88 and S9, 
Holjrwell-street, Strand.— June 9, 1819. 



TALES AND EEADINGS 

A WSEKliY MISCELLANY OF USEFUL INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT. 
So. M,] ■ PRICE ONE PENNY. (Vol. I. 



THiConrentof Uie GFreatSt.BemaidisBittiated, 
u moRt of onr leaders are doubtlau Bware. near 
the top of the mountain known by that name, and 
■In new one of the most denoerouB passageB of 
the Alpt between Switzerland and Saroy. In 
IhaM variable re^ni the traveller is often over- 
tikea br the most severe weather, even after 
daji otcloudlGBa beauty, when the glaciers glitter 
in the guiuhine, and the lovely pink flowers of 
the thododeDdKm appew as if they were never to 
be niUied by the tempest or torn by the stonn. 
But in these regions the storm suddenly comes 
on ; the toads and mountain tracks are lendered 
impssuble by drift* of snow; the avalanches, 
which are bug« loosened masses of snow or ice, 
us swept into the Talleys, carrying tteea and 
(Ti^g of rock before Uiem. Mount St. Bernard 
i) utuated about eight thousand feet above the 
levtl of the se>, and is, we believe, the highest 
habitable s^ot in Europe. 

The hospitable monkawho Inhabit this elevated 
Alpine legion , though thei^Te venue ii exceedingly 



, ._ ,_ .., _. every stranger 

that presents himself. To be cold, to be vresry, 
to be beni|;hted, constitute the title to their oou- 
fortable shelter, their cheering meal, and their 
asreeable convene. But their attention to tlM 
dutreiaed does not end here. They devote them- 
selves to the dangerous task of seaidung fo^ 
those unhappy persons who msy have been over- 
taken by the indden storm, and would perish 
but for Uieii charitable sneeov. 

Moat remarkably are they aasittad in these 
truly Christian offices. They have a bned of 
noble dogs in thsir establishment, whose eztn- 
ordinary sagacity often enables them to reson* 
the traveller from destruction. Benumbed vrith 
cold, weary in the Btarch for a lost track, hi* 
senses yielding to the stupifying influence of 
frost,— which betrays Ibe eumister* - "~ - • --- 
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the exquisite docility of these admirable dogs 
are csJIed into action. Though the perishing 
man lie ten or even twenty feet beneath the 
snow, the delicacy of smell with which they can 
trace him offers a chance of escape. They scratch 
^way ihe snow wi^ their feet ; they set iip a 
continued hoarse and solemn bark, which brings 
the monks and labourers of the convent to their 
assistanee. To proyide for the chance that the 
dogs, without human help, may succeed in dis- 
covering the unfortunate traveller, one of them 
has a flask of spirits fastened round his neck, to 
which the fainting man may apply for support ; 
and another has a cloak to cover him. These 
wonderful Exertions are often successful; and, 
even where they fail in restoring him who has 
perished, the dogs discover the body, so that it 
may be secured for the recognition of friends ; 
and such is the effect of the temperature, that the 
dead features generally preser?e their firmness 
for the space of two years. 

Sir Walter Scott said that he would believe 
anything of a St. Bernard dog. Their natur^ 
ss^acity is, indeed, so sharpened by long prac- 
tice and careful training, that a sor^ of lapguage 
is established between them and the monks of 
St. Bernard, by which mutual cammun^ications 
.are made, such as few persona liviu^ ift ^luations 
of less constant and severe t^als ca^ have any 
just conceptions of. When ve looH %% ^e ex- 
traordinary sagacity of the a:w^^s ^if ^oat 
strength, and his instinctive f^cvdtle^, \^ shaU 
feel convinced how admirably i^^ is %^]^ted to 
fulfil the purpose for which he isi ^;g^|ii^^^Tr;;t^at 
of saving lives in snowstor^is. 

The instinctive faculty of the dt^ l^ieif^Mf^ #^ft 
is shown by the curious |act that, if a 'Vlf^fip Qf 
this breed be placed upon snow for the first time, 
it will begin to scratch it, and snilT about as if in 
search of something. When they have l^en 
regularly trained, they are generall^f sent Qtf| ia 
pairs during heavy snowstorms m se^ieh oi 
travellers who may have been overwhe^^4 \^ 
the snow. 

Mr. Matthews, In his ** Diary o| %9i ]i^vali4*" 
thus describes the conduct of the monks and of 
the dogs:— "The approach to the convent for 
the last hour of the ascent is steep and difficult. 
The convent is not seen till you arrive within a 
few hundred yards of it ; it then breaks upon the 
vieiir aU at once, at a turn in the rock. The dogs 
VeknigiBg to the convent are of a kirge size, par- 
ticularly high "o^n the legs, and generally of a 
milk- white or of a tabby ccdour. They are most 
•xtraosdinaxy creatures. They are used for the 
purpose of searching for travellers who may be 
hurled in the snow; and many persons are 
lescved. annually from deat^ by their means. 
During the last winter, a traveller arrived at the 
convert ia the midat of a snowstoxm, having 
been compelled to leave his wife, who was unable 
lo ptocefed further, at a about a quarter of a mile's 
'i^tftBcew A party of the monks immediately sefe 
ant to her assistance, and found her completely 
toned under the snow. The. sagacity of the 
6x^ {dome WAS the cause of her ddiverance« for 
there was no visible tcaoe ; and it is difficult to 
underttaijtd l>ow the soent can be conveyed 
ihgtough a deep covering of snow. The monks 
themselvea, when out upon seareh for tcavellera, 
ha^e frequently owed their preB^ratiofi to their 
dogs* The monlta alate aoae cases where the 



dogs had actually prevented diem from returning 
to the convent by their accustomed route, when 
It afterwards turned out that, if they had not fol- 
lowed the guidance of their dog in his deviatioii, 
they would have been overwhelmed by an 
avalanche." 

One of these noble animals was decorated with 
a medal for his having saved the lives of twenty- 
two persons, who, but for his sagacity, must have 
perished. Many travellers who have crossed the 
passage of St. Bernard, since the peace, have 
seen uiis dog, and have heard, around the blazing 
fire of the monks, the story of his extraordinary 
career. He died about the year 1816, in an at- 
tempt to convey a poor traveller to his anxious 
family. The Piedmontese courier arrived at St. 
Bernard in a very stormy season, labouring to 
make his way to the little village of St. Pierre, 
in the valley beneath the mountain, where hia 
wife and children dwelt. It was in vain that the 
monks attempted to check his resolution to reach 
his family. They at last gave him two guides, 
each of whom was accompanied by a dog, of 
which oiie was the remarkable creature whose 
services had been so valuable to mankind. De- 
scending from the convent, they were in an instant 
overwhelmed by two avalanches ; and the same 
common destruction awaited the family of the 
poor courier^ who were toiling up the mountain 
m the hope to obtain some news of their expected 
frieud. They aU periled* 

A story is tc^d of one ef this noble and in- 
teresting oreed of dOfft belonging to the convent, 
whO| ]^^vi0g found a child in a frozen state 
betwe^ theoridge ^ Prouaz and the icehouse 
of Bal^ra« imoA^^te^y began to lick him, and 
having succec(|^ in restoring animation and the 
perfect recoyef^ q| the boy, by means of his 
caresses. ||^ ^dstteed the child to tie himself 
rouE^^ lyt body. In this way hecarried the poor 
^y^ ^lei^t^^i as if in triumph, to the hospital. 
WkSA ^ &g& deprived him of strength, the 
m^ of the convent pensioned him at Beme 
f^ way of reward. He is now dead, and his 
body stuffed and deposited in the museum of 
that town. The little phial, in which he carried 
a reviving liquor for the distressed travellers 
whom he fouud among the mountains, is still 
suspended from his neck. 



MY FIEST ATTEMPT TO GET MARBIBIX. 

BT A TOUNGXB aON« 

** Habry,*' said the governor, very imprestivefy, 
when I returned from college, and showed him 
my bills, — ** Harry, you certainly will be themin 
of me." 

" More likely to ruin your creditoca^ air." 

** Your wit won't pay my billa» Msosry $ andt if 
it would,'' — and my worthy pana paused. 

" WeU, sir ? " 

** Why, there would be as Httle chaooe aaem 
of there Deing settled ;~but, to drop this laleQial 
subject, how have you got on at college^ " 

** Why, sir, yen am wett awara that nodeiiy 
is my prevailing foible, but I do ^tter tayiett 
that I made the most noise there*" 

" Nothing more likely." 

« I rode the winning horse at tiie tt»e§*" 

"Indeed!" 

** 1 distanced otir cnek maa at yowutg?*^ 

"Humph!" 
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^ Aji4 m for tiie piroctorg» if it had not been 
for the most consummate talent, the last row I 
got into» I i^tould have been expelled ; so you 
8ee» sir, I hftTe not been idle." 

« 1 dp, indewL" 

** And now, sir, what do you mean to do with 
me?" 

** Yon must take a wife to yourself." 
. <' Am Tom Sheridan said, ' Whose wife shall I 
take?'" 

** Take my advice, and don't be so flippant on 
the Bubjeet of matrimony : it is the folly of boys 
to mn it. down^^they know nothing of it : I do*-> 
and pronounce it to be the most reputable, re- 
spectable!, and good old gentlemanly state that 
theee is-*and one in which there is most happi- 
ness," 

** Oar, you are a genius ; your first sermon has 
converted me. iTl marry : I feel the spirit of 
the head of a family descending upon me. I'll 
go to church in the morning, and scold the ser- 
vants in the evening, — I'll only drink one bottle 
of claret per diem,— I'll give Sunday parties, — 
I'll christen my children after their richest rela- 
tives,' — I'U have all my family about me on 
Christmas-days and Qood Fridays, — and I'll — 
I 'U settle my ImUs once a month ;— that's a good 
fSaau i* it not, sir ? " 

*• £zcellent, Harry — when you can." 

" But remember, sir," I continued, ** I am de- 
termaned not to sacrifice myself at the shrine of 
Mamsnon— I must marry for love. How much 
could. I settle on in a good patriarchal numner^" 

'* Sometblog above two tiiousand a year ! " 
, » Well, sir, I'U think about it. lUl go and 
call on Tom Wharton : he knows all the women 
about town. Only, don't forget, sir — I must 
marry for love." 

** Assuredly, Harry ; but don't forget the 
money." 

And ** thus we two parted " for the present ; 
the governor to look over my ^ confounded bills," 
imd I to oall on Tom Wharton. 

Tom was the best fellow that ever breathed — 
one of the many men that have no visible means 
1^ existence, and yet contrive to ke^ up a dash- 
ing appearance. Tom had as neat a stanhope, 
ai^ as clean a tiger, as you would meet on the 
most sunsinny day in Begent-street. He cer- 
tainly had an impleasant knack of borrowing, 
•nd a still more unpleasant one of fc^getting to 
return; but then he was your best friend for 
ev«r a^r. And Tom knew all the gambling- 
hoosefr in town — and Tom was a member of all 
ti» crack dubs — and Tom was acquainted with 
aU the old tabbies in Grrosvencnr-Bquare — and 
Tom was a wit^r-and Tom went to all their 
parties because he was a wit — and Tom was 
lOved 1>y sdme, foared by some, and respected by 
none. ; 

80 to Tom I went, and told him my errand: he 
3vas* certainly, the best syn^thizer in the T^oiid ; 
and, in the present instance, promised to be an 
etcdlent consoler. 

. *^. You eould not ^ave applied to a better man, 
or one more likely to help you," said he, as he 
teCinsed to .a little memorandum book, in which 
he kept notes of the various families where he 
tisit^. ^* I can introduce you to a thousand 
yho want husbands.^* 

■ ^ Mmptifmnpetf Tern,— tbeauty, grace, elegance; 

and," . : : : : .. • . 



<* Above all," put in, my Mend, ** two thoosaiid 

a year." 

^*I'm your man; oome with me to Lady 
I-^ — 's to-'Uight, and you shall see the prettiest' 
litUe creature that ever danced to display her 
figure, or gain a husband^fiftv thonsand in her 
own right, and a father as rich as a Jew ;-^the 
only objection is — / have a ptnohcmt there ; and I 
do pique myself on a little, a vary little, interest-* 
nuUs n* imports ! And now, what say you to a 
drive in the park ? My stanhope is at the door, 
and perhaps we may see this * fair divinity;' 
but I won't introduce you ; I '11 manage to whis- 
per a few of your accomplishments, and, by ex- 
citing a little curiosity and interest about you, 
the day will be your own." 

Pique a woman's vanity on obtaining a known 
man, and you 're safe. 

We got into Tom's stanhope, and in the park 
we met her. She certainly was a magnificent 
(»reaturel — a pencilled eyebrow, a lip like an 
antique bow, a faultless bust, divinely set off by 
her costume, put me in ten thousand raptures. 
Directly she saw Tom, she stopped her filly with 
the prettiest little jodLoydiip imaginable, and 
held out her white-gloved hand in the most fami- 
liar stj^e ; and Tom, leaning over the side of the 
stanhope, whispered her for some minutes. I 
knew they were talking of me, for she turned her 
eyes — 'which were the most archly wicked, and 
yet beautiful, I had ever seen, — and a smUe— I 
thought it rather a mischievous one — passed over 
her foce, as she waved her hand to him and can- 
tered off, looking the very impersonation of idl 
her sex's most graeeful attributes. Had I been 
anywhere save in the ring of Hyde-park, I should 
have thought more on the lady ; but a fresh suc- 
cession of beauty is the finest alterative a man in 
love can possibly find. 

At last it became time to pay oar visit. Num- 
berless were the cravats sacrificed to my aim at 
perfection, and numerous the kid gloves spoiled 
m endeavouring to obtain a correct fit for a hand 
which I do thiiJc has seldom met its equaL In 
the conrse of time, I was introdueed to Lady 

I ; and, rapture of raptures, ere long, I had 

the imperishable felicity of an introduction to 
Louisa JDalrymple. Oh ! the delight of first sit- 
ting by the side of her who has won your early 
affections; of catching the tones ere they fail 
from her Ups, and the glance ere it departs from 
her eye ; for how often is the happiness of a life 
concentrated in a month — a oay-ray, in one 
single interview ! 

I scarcely know how I behaved myself for the 
first few minutes of my acquaintance, for true 
love is ever bashful. I know that I did not aUow 
her to say much. At last, a fop — an exquisite — 
a perfumed member of tiie 10th, ** that never 
dance," came up, and, with the perfect coolness 
which distinguishes our military in the ball- 
room, commenced a voli^itary disj^y of his own 
sweet voice ; so, turning to Caroline, I sud, ** I 
believe it is our turn to join the daaeeni " 

And 1^ did dance. ** Gods 1 how she danced ! " 
But all hap{nnees must end — even dancing; and 
once more I found myself with the lady of my 
love in a retired comer of the room. 

For the remainder of that evening did I breathe 
more vows than ever were conceived in so short 
a time before. I scarcely know what X 4^ say | 
bat of one thing I am oeitain, that she laughed 

2 B 2 
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iiomoderatcly when I luggeited t]i« piopii«tj of 
•n elapemenl the next morning. 

I never felt ao hsppr before — lucky dog tbet I 
seemed 1 Here wu I, a jounger iod, wiih no 
more inheriunce tban a name deiceadad from 
the Canqoerol', oi biithriiht ttun a penoa that 
has been compared to the Apollo Belvidere — bad. 
in to ihort a time, won tbe heart of &lij thouund 
— pihaw ] I mean of Louisa Dalcjmple, and 
made all the men cnvions, and the women jea- 
loni ; and, when I handed her U> her carriage, I 
pieseed tbe sweetest of fingeis aa we parted, un- 
der the pracoise of an eaiij meeting, and went 



Uy pen seems pataljaed as I attempt to de- 
scribe that, next morning — let me hurry oier the 
melancholy scene. Bounding with hope and 
the fulness of joy, I toughi the breakfatl table— 
upon it was lying the Homing PoMt — I took it up 
— but let the pitying reader imagine my feelings 
when I read tiia following paragrsph: — 

" Elopbhent ExTKAooDiHAUY. — Lsst night an 

elopement took place fiom Lady I '■ party. 

Mr. T. W , well known in town, weot ofl; at 

the cDQciusion of the ball, with Miss Dalrymple, 
the beautiful and accomplished heiress. The 
coachman was bribed, and dioTe to where the 
poat-chaiae-and-four was waiting. 



My brain whirled as I read 
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a, who had 

made me the cat's-paw to so nefarious an adven- 
ture. However, time cooled me— I did not call 
him out. On the contrary, Tom and I became 
excellent friends again. And, after all, as I am 
*' not a marrying man," perhaps it is all for the 
best : she certamly has not improved since hei 
marriage. 

THB LORD OF MILAN ; 

THE PRINCE AND THE PEASANT. 

{^Concluded from p. 363.) 

pabt ni. 

RINCE Uatteo had 
already reigned a yesi, 
and had made his own 
inclinations, hi* own 
' ambition, the chief con 
; sideration in all his 
actions. He favonied 
the soldiery at the ex- 
pense of every other 
class, and believed that 
he had thus secured his 
, throne at home, and 
trophies of victory 
, abroad. That a pre- 
ponderance of military 
importance and military power ia attended with 
senoni evils in a itste, and, above all, in cities 
where industry may be considered the real mine 
of wealth and prosperity, is easily conceiTed, 
bince in such a condition of affairs every quiet 
merit, every peaceful art and occupation, ia thrust 
into the background, and exposed to contempt 
and oppresuon. The princely wanderer Axzo 
neroeived the truth of this in ul its forc^ and he 



gTAW&rmerinhisparpotaof iMeominga palemal 
King to his people. 

Ms plan was already ooncocted, and he left hit 
solitary rssidence to carry it out with that cir< 
cumipection and resolution which wen pMBulin 
to himaelf, 

His fsithfol inatmnents were active, both in 
ths metropolis and the provinces. Quite in aeeret, 
friends were acquired, the separated w«e united, 
the united were atrengthened in their union, thi 
contumacious were restrained, the tardy were 
stimulated, the timid were encouraged, the mis- 
taken were set right, and the doubting wen 
inspired with confidence. 

Aizo's mind and Azzo's words prodtieed a for* 
nudable power against which the swoida of Mattco 
must shiver. 

Every one who joined his party fonnd a double 
support — amenta! one in the legiiunaey and jus. 
ticB of Ario's ctaima, and a corporeal one in Ih* 
talent of the leader, which seemed to voooh In 
the success of the perilous undertaking. The 
deetrnclive body, which was to shelter th« dull, 
soulless power of Matteo, was already formed and 
animated, when, just at this time, the watchful 
glance of Filippo succeeded in tracing the dan- 
gerous coiupiiacy through alt iU ramifications. 

Matteo was sitting with his yonng wife, Niai 
della Torre, on a soft couch, in a splendid apart- 
ment of the palace. Inspired by love, he teemtd 
to qaaff felicity from her very featnrea ; hia whole 
soul, all his thoughts, were absorbed in the con- 
templation of her form. She was all indiffereucc, 
scarcely granting half a hearing to his taidei 
words, being wrapped win her own partly bitter, 
partly sweet thoiwita cS'a felicitvwuioh she had 
gained or forfeited. Thus did bol 

Nina was a woman who had sacrifice 
ambition ; she had inipired love in a yonth who 
could place no sceptre in her hand, who could 
endow her neither with power nor impoitance, 
and she embraced the cold resolntlon of aettiiig 
her love at defiance, ua^, of forgetting it altogether. 
But love cannot die ; if it dies, it hiw never lived. 
Nina prescribed laws to a people, but her own 
heart she could not subject to her dominion, si 
love had Aere aet his throne. To enhance tlis 
prize for the sake of which ahe had a~ 
happinesa, slie became a tyrant— a tyrant ts 



without, and urgently dealred to speak with ths 
£ing on mAtters of importance. The King, who 
did not wish to be disturbed in hia converse with 
his young wife, said to the servant sharply, and 
in his usual heedless manner, " Tell hiu to com* 
in the evening, and mind that I am not disturbed 
till then." 

" Do not defer your interriew with FiUppo," 
eiclaimed the Queen, in a firm voicej " yon 
know how important bis intelligence ia.^VLdmit 
him," she couliQued to the servant 'without 
waiting for the King's oonaent. 

The servant withdrew, and Pilippo preasatly 
appeared, with a sort of gloomy Mtisbecion 
playing about his mouth. 

"What is this very important new* r" itksd 
the King, scornfully. 

Pilippo perceived the Bxpresaion of soom, and 
answered, coldly and drily, "Thew — ■"" 
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NiiM timed p«le, mnd ■ fealing of terror cUrted 
through, her entire frame ; but Mntteo, who con- 
■idered the words to be ■ msre innilt, laid, 
furioiulf, •' Wbst u thii that yon dare to aaj, 
■IftTo i Remember that I osn erueh you ! " 

Pilippo BDiwered calmly, " Your m^estymight 
as well have laid, 'faitMil tlare,' for it will be 
owing to my vigUance if yoa retain the power 
that can cniih me." Ha now unfolded to the 
••tonjihed pair, Auo'i design and energy, told of 
the nameroui adherent* wlum he had gained in 
erery direction, and added that, in » ihort time, 
« Cewfnl inionrection nught render all raaiitaiuie 
impoMible. 

Matteo aaw hii wife pale and trembling, and, 
atwtiiig from big nat, ezd&lmed, " By HeaTen, 
I know no fear I My brooding, learned brother 
dom not miike me nneasy. Dtacone, collect the 
forcei. And let Rurig and Berengario do the same. 
Ueaaengera ihall hasten into the prOTincee, and 
collect my dispersed adherents. We'll haie a 
little fighting, Drocone. The throne eholl be 
■eonred at once, mnd every one who dieturbs it — 
vtea my brother himselF — shall fall a victim to 
hie preinmptioa. I will exercise the most un- 
eompromising leverity." 

** Severitv should, indeed, be employed," aud 
Filippo ; " but the plan which my sovereign has 
ehosen ii not the right one to secure the rebels ; 
they are already too widely spread, too powetful, 



■eonred without noiie, brought before a tribunal, 
and condemned to death for treason and sedition. 
'* By this means," he said, " regard would be 
had to public opinion, and the hostile 
patty would be deprived of its bead, Rnd 
consequently <^ its entire strength, at 

The Queen agreed with Pilippo's view ; 
and it was, therefbre, at once approved 
■nd adopted by the King. 

During the night a heavy silence 
■eemed to be watching in the Palace 
Tisconti,a8 (fit expect^ some frightful 

iline men, with the King at tUelr 
head, were sitting in a dimly-liglLled 
■pscious apartment, silent and reflect- 
ing. Presently some measured steps 
were audible, the door was opened, and 
AzEO was led in chained by aimed men. 
His face appeared as cold as marble, 
and there was nothing like motion in 
those rigid features. Standing oppo- 
site to the assembled men in silence, 
he calmly surveyed them all. 

Metteo began: "Thou standest be- 
fore thy tribunal, Azzo." 

"Who can judge me S" 

"Thy King, and those whom he ap- 
points.' 

" Thou art no King." 

" Dost thou confess that thou aimest 
at the throne, leading my people into 
rebellion ?" 

" I BDi aiming at a throne which is 
my own, and have called my people to 
help me to my rigkta." 

Upon this UaReo turned' to the 
judgesj saying, " We have heard his 
coni^on, aod-W^l speak a righteous 



judgment. Tha majority of voices shall decide. 
I vote for the death of the traitor by the hand of 
the executioner." 

"Death! death!" was fearfully echoed eight 
times through the hall. 

The King broke a white staff. 

" Brother, I implore thee, in the name of 
Heaven, retract that sentence ; thou has spoken 
judgment on thyself," said the condemned one. 

" The court is dissolved," said the King, rising 
from bis seat. Slowly and silently, like the hours 
of misfortune, did the judicial assistants stalk out 
of the hall. 

All sorts of persuasion, representation, and 
entreaty were employed by Azio to induce his 
brother to withdraw the sentence of death. But 
his efforts were in vain. "Thou must die, ti>r 
thou hast merited death," was Mslteo's last 
word i and ha made a si^ for the royal captive 
to be removed from his presence. But the 
captive made a sign in his turn, and the scene 
was suddenly changed. Matteo was attacked 
by tha guards who should have obeyed hia 
signal, disarmed, and put in the chains that had 
bound Aieo. 

In vain were the King's straggles— in vain hIa 
cries for help. A chained man he now stood in 
thepreaence of hiscondemned brother. "Where 
are my troops S my adherents ? " cried Matteo. 

" Thy troops are overcome ; the throne, which 
belongs to me, is mine," said Azzo; and, leading 
hie bcothpr to the window, he showed him the 
streets filled with armed men. 

" All these wait but my signal ; it ii now my 
oKoe to judge. I will judge thee alone, lor I 
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h9f9 no oceatkm fat tluit ihow of jn9tiee irith 
irbieb tlMm wert pkated to dothe uy base en* 
deayoun. Thou nast spoken thine onm aeatence 
-^^onahidtdid!" 

The sudden fall from such » height to sueh o 
depth, from cardesf seeurity to great danger, 
uada KaU0e tremble, bold as he -was, and little 
as he feared death. He trembled, though he 
hfid for thousands of times exposed hie fife to 
the risk of perilous battles. 

** Pardon me, brother; I confess, that I have 
done wrong— doubly wrong. Only grant me my 
life, and thou shalt possess undisturbed the 
throne of which I dej^yed thee, by means of a 
base fraud." 

*' Justice shall b^pn with thee," answered the 
new soTcreign. ** Thou shalt die this Tery night.' ' 

Matteo looked m his brother's face, but could 
ead no comfort in those stem, iron features. 

The Queen, who, disturbed by anxious thoughts, 
tortured by poignant feelings, sat in her apart- 
ment, soon learned that the crafty Matteo had 
been OTcrreached by his skilful brother, tiiat the 
latter had anticipated the threatening blow— the 
unlawful occupation of the throne, and the fact 
that it was but a whimsical female government, 
after all, haying operated in his favour, and that 
the King had <mly deaUk to expect if his brother 
did not prove more tender-hearted than himself, 
Terror and anxiety impelled her from her apurt- 
ment, and she rushed into the hall, where a 
fearful tribunal was held. There she saw the 
King, her husband, stand before his rival, fettered 
— a rejected suppliant. She heard his last words, 
and me whole terror of the frightful moment 
struck her to the soul. 

|ef fttteo beheld the wife whom he loved so 
lordently, and the thought of quitting life pene- 
trated more deeply into his heart. But, perhaps, 
it was this very sight that restored to him all the 
dignity of a warrior. Not a trace of apprehension 
or weakness was visible in him now. He 
embraced his young wife with ardour, gently 
consoling her in her affliction ; while she, m her 
agony, accused herself as the cause of the calamity 
that had befallen her husband, because it was 
she who had kindled his ambition. 

For the first and last time she clung to his 
bosom with real affection. *• Farewell ! " cried 
Matteo ; <* the life which I leave is nothing; but, 
then, thy heart, thy words, thy glances I — how- 
ever, we must part. He turned from the weephig 
lady, and, delivering himself iip to the guards, 
saia, " Lead me where you will. 

Azzo, who had viewed this scene motionless, 
though with painfol feelings, made a sign with 
his royal hand. His brother was led to prison 
by the armed men, and fell that very ni^t by 
the hand of the executioner as a usmrper and 
traitor. 

An edict, addressed by the lawful sovereign to 
his people, made known the execution of his 
brother by his own order, the promise of ,in- 
tiolable justice, without personal or other con- 
tkierations, and an amnesty for all the adherents 
Of Matteo. 

The people were not all agreed as to what they 
ibould elpeet from the fature. Many shuddered 
and felt uneasy at the circumstance that Azzo 
had condemned his own brother to death. But, 
4a ihe^ other hand, the moderation shown to 
liilteo's adherents, many of l^hom were im the 



Friaoe's pcewwt and had be«a tfei ad 
made prospects mote (^leoliil* A fearful ray df 
joy beamed from the eyes of Filippo when he 
heard of Matteo's death. He had been seind 
as the usurper's agents indeed, as ida wont 4f 
his creatures, and had been rekaeed by the 
Frince's kifidnees. He did not wisb to liye» f<a 
he seemed to fed that his misaiefi oa^ earth was 
compkted. 

H!e approached AsA> with tritmi]^ in hie faeey 
and saui, ** My lord, we are etenn The« hast 
made me a murderer, end I have made thee one) 
thou hast robbed me of that which I hdd dearcsti 
and I have done the same by thee. Now kill 
me!" Azzo did not 'understand his meaiotig, 
till Filippo, to his surprise^ explained himedfi 
*<Iamof humble origin," he began^ "butdif 
haughty temper did not suffer me to serve a 
man. I endured hunger and waat« but I did 
not serve, for the disgrace of servioe hae evtt 
appeared to me greater than the value of lils^ 
But when I was deprived by thee of all that Was 
dear to me, when 1 was compelled by thee to 
destroy all that constituted the hamnoeaB of my 
life, to plunge the dagger in Lucia s heart — tot^ 
know, it is I who loved her, I who murdafed 
her— =-then the thirst for vengeance eenquered 
my pride. I entered military service, :beeailK 
the favourite of thy brother, and it was [not a 
little owing to me that things took the turn thsy 
did. I have ended. Slay me/' 

The whole extent of his crime was new 
revealed to the Frince ; he covered his frice with 
his hands, as though he would spread oyer his 
eyes the darkness of his soul. ''Who judges 
me ?" he said in a trembling voice. 

Filippo, whose vengeance was nasr satiatedi 
ftlt pity for the repentant Frince. 

Azzo again governed the storm within, and 
said calmly to Filippo, *' Let us be friends. 
Help me to work for the good of my people* 
Help me to repress the wantonness of the strongs 
that none henceforth may act as I have acted. 
Let this be the atcmement to her that was 
sacrificed, and to thee." 

Filippo was penetrated by this great, sublime, 
and sacred thought ; and that li£e whi^ he was 
ready to throw away its a worthless xK>thing« 
incapable of bearing either fruit or fioweis, 
gained new value by the honourable goal which 
was set before him. He swore that he would 
steadfastly assist the Frince with all his power, 
and faithfully he kept his oath. 

The Frince and Filippo, formerly so completely 
separated, and such bitter enemies^ now beeaiM 
friends, and often sat mourning together at the 
grave of Lucia. (See next page.) 

By the condemnation <^ his brother^ Azso's 
inner power was still more hardened, and his 
heart was more closed to the deluaions of 
ordinary joy and sorrow. Tlie voice of stomy 
passion was eternally silenced. All his oi- 
deavours and all his thouj^ts w^e lor the good 
and advancement of his people. To them was 
all the love of his heart directed. When a 
blessing was to be bestowed, he bestowed it. 
He was to his people as a God who spread his 
ruling and protecting hand over eyery one^ 
whether great or humble, whatever was his 
hope or ms faith/ whatever was h^ trade or his 
pursuit. ' 

And if; dudng the night, th^ ?n9<fe vpoxi Im 
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oooeh htnl to Mntctid wflli mUT nnMif Temi- 
biaceaieea and totmenting thoughte, or glided ■ 
■iBcpie^ and loUtarr wanderer through the 
■partmentB at hit palEtce, the mornine te«tored 
to him his itrength and qniet, and he laid them, 
as a aaciiSce, apon thg altar of his oountiy. 

PestiTBlB ha noTet celebrated; he aTOlded 
pomp md glitter. Neither lore nor hate, neither 
tope nor fear, no pMl7 strivlnga after honour or 
rmoiRi; Isd him mttaj from his glotiotit eueer. 
No i^onBn gained hia affeetinti ; and the peofle 
rBrered the sOrereign who had never displayed 
eithet weakheai or lererity, but always airict 
loHtice; wtaoiecnredthepawerand dignity of the 
land in iu eitemil relationa hy irise meatuiea 
and -rictoriavs battlea, and concord and opulence 
within by atil! harder coirte«ta. ThuB did Aaio 
Visconti atone for hie crime. He will live for 
erer in the memory of his people. 

Nina della'Torre perceired her error too late, 
and waa foroad to endure the torment of a 
woanded spirit. Hating the enjoyment she once 
sought ao eameitly, she retired from the world 
to one of her easUes, whither she -trae accom- 
panied by her self-reproaches. 

Whether the spirit that rules In thia noman 
«an long remain in thia state of doJl tranquillity 
WB greatly dovbt ; but her futore life is the 
product or new eients and inflaences which it il 
impoaaible for qs to foresee. 

ParettT most here, as in life, be contented 
with a limited apace. Of the poor Bianca we 
can only t«j that she was buried with her 
daughter. 




QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Has personal vanity has been illustrated and 
eererely commetited on by Lord Orford, in his 
article on Lord Bseei in "The Noble Authors ; " 
and it is noticed by all who hare written on her 
life and character. The following is eitracted 
from Sir John Harrington's " Brief View of the 
Btate of the Church of England," penned so 
early as 1808 or 1609, but not printed till 1663. 
Hareington »a« godson to the Virgin Queen, 
which renders what he says of better authority 
and the greater interest : — 

" There is almost nbne that waited in Queen 
Elizabeth's court, and obserred any thing, but 
can tell that it pleased her very much to aecme, 
to be Uiought, and to be told that shee looked 
yonng. The majesty and gravity of a scepter, 
bome for forty-faar yeares, could not alter that 
nature of » woman in ber. Dr. Anthony Budd, 
Bishop of St. David's, once preaching before her, 
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the inGrmities of tiie oldi as Eccl. xii.. &c. &c. 
When he had concluded, the ftdeen plainly told 
him, he ' ikould have kept hia arilkmtlic to him- 
telfi but I lie,' said she, 'the greattit clerkt an 
not the miteat men.' " 

When her Majesty sent the Earl of !Esses on 
the Cadiz expedition, 
ing prayer to be used 
Camden expressly asc 
heraelf. " His prssc: 
" Annals") ilia precg 
eingulas narea qndfid 
implorareht." It is tf 
and a TrKB Dis«iU« 
Voyage vnto Spaihej it 
ing, and Burning of it! 
there, Rild of the Mirs 
Spanish Navie at thai 
aU other Accidented 
By DoefOr Marbeek, * 
oF the Right Honorabl 
England all the Tyn 

Marbeck says that, whilst they were lying at 
anchor in Plymouth Roads, "by good fortune 
there came to my handes a prayer in Englishe 
touching this present action, and mait by htr 
Majtilie as it wiai voyeed ; the prayer Seemed io 
mee to be most excellent, as well for the matter 
as sU also the manner, and theiewithall isrf 
pathetiCall ; and therefore, for dyverS good mo- 
tives w'' then presentlio came vntcj,my mynd," 
he not only prcierTed it in its oriBlnal form, but 
" at that very iiistaunt presumed to iranglate it 

into Latin." The translation we omit, anfl 

proceed to give the 

" PEAIBll. 

" Host Omnipotent Maker and Guidft 
of all our worlde's maase, Uult onlfe 
sesrchest and fadomist the bottome of all 
our hartes' conceitcs. and in them seest the 
true originalls of all our actions Intended, 
Thou that by Thie foresight doost trulie 
discerne howe no malice of revenge, not 
quiltaunccof injurye, nor desiCr of blood- 
shed, nor grcedincs of lucre, ha(K brCdd 
the resolution of our howe sett out arroye, 
but a heedefull Care, and warie *ateh^ 
that no neglect of foes, nor oner suertift 
of harme, might breede ether daunger tb 
VB, or glory to them. Theis beeinge thb 
groundes. Thou that doSt inspire the mynd, Ite 
humbiie beseech Thee, wilhe bonded knees, pro. 
■ sper Ae worke, and with beat fore *inde« guidS 
; the jorney, speed the victory, and make the le- 
• turne the advauncement of Thie glory, the 
I triumpheof their fame, and auertie to ihercalme, 
withihe least losse of Engliihebloude. To fhd* 
devont petitions, Lord, give Thou Thy bleWed 
graunt. Amen.'' 

The following lines, attrihuted to Eliiabefh, 
are from a manuscript collection of English and 
Latin epigrams, made early in the seventeentH 
century. Of her Majesty's proficiency in thS 
learned languages we now produce a specimen 
by no means deficient in point or ability, not dd 
we see any reason to doubt its authenticity:— 
Queen Elimielh to Leicester, teko Vuaight ta Aon* 

married her. 
** tJrse, quid insanis? via tuRex esse tsTJlninil 
Vise, cares caud3, nou potes esse Leo." ' 
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NATIONAL SPOETS AND PASTIMES. 
EPSOU EACES. 



Hationu. aporta wad pastimeB mnj be said to 
ariteoutofcircunistuiceB of climate and gpveta- 
ment, just m certain plants and trees are indige- 
aaua to the soil. Faw of them, if any, will beiir 
traniplanta^n to other latitudes. The Montagues 
ihuMt, lo tppropriate to the irozen hills on the 
iNUihi of the Ners, sooa ceased to please whei 



_____ , -jr did the cricket- matches made by 
the &ielish residents at !Rome assimilate better 
with the ferTid skies of Italy. We remember 
when our neighbours the Parisians, understand- 
ing that steeple- chafes were all the go in the 
Ticinity of LondoQ, must needs institute ahurdle- 
lace of their own, and turn a portion of the Bois 
de Bonlogne into a hippodrome. These hurdle- 
itUKS of Paris, be it known to the unitiated, were 



Pranch metropolis; a space of about two milee 
Iwng marked out for the course, across which, 
at stated intervals, barriers were erected, nearly 
five feet in heidit. A Parisian hurdle-race 
therefore, simply a gallop along a turnpike-: 
intersected by little five- barred gates. Whatcould 
be more disagreeable, dusty, and dangerous ' 
Baidng of any description, to be seen in ^ 
fection, must be witnessed upon " English turf" 
or on the " Emerald sod " ; and,a9EpsomDovnis 
on a "Derby Day" is one of the greatest attrac- 
tions for UB of ue smoky metropolis, down to 
the "Downs" we bent our way, on Wednesday, 
theSSrdof Hay. Our drag (for who would think 
of Tiaiting a race pei rail who could Rnd a nr ~ 
eten from a knacker's yard, that could crawl . 
dittatice) was ordered to be at the door of ( 
domicile, at ten o'clock precisely, on that event 
day ; and punctual to the minute it drove up 
not to a West-end square, but to the end of 
Crane-court, Fleet-street. Reader, we are not 
ashamed to own the &ct, that our means did not 
warrant our expending twelve guineas upon one 
of Newman's spicy turn-outs; so we contented 
our e^tonal body with a comfortable seat upon 



the box of a fonr-hon* coach, OattarrMami 
^hat playtd upon thi camtt. There was a jcral 
.et onboard; ourcoacbnsnwuqulteaD'Omf: 
and even tite neat Kmnig himself was out-rivalled 
by the forn^able blasts blown from the Bocew- 
cbeeked trumpeter who occupied the dickey. 

" we went at * laspng pace, to the aitosidi. 

of the Fleet-street pedestrians, fljing em 

the bridge of Blackfiian, and ikimming along iki 
Surrey-road and put die Elephant and CsMle, 
giving the go-by to Kennington-gate and ihoot- 
ing through 8utton with railroad cdcnty. At 
length we were fairly down upon the (ar-famed 
" DoMHW," and our/M( OIKS were saftly " siiJon^" 
having landed ua nearly opposite W the " GimJ 
Stand." Here a wondrous scene toesenteditutf 
rview — such an assemblage 1 — ^peeis, pclict- 

. pickpockets, ballad - singers, baUet-^k, 

andbnichets; tumblers, serenaders, aelon,iu(- 
glers, gingerbread and knock-' em- down dMlen, 
with dosens of the distributors of Dorling'iesidi, 
with their correct lists of the horses, — bIL cmtti- 
buted to the Babylonish elamour. Thsrsini 
people of station in society mingling wiChpeepls 
whose jtafion should have been in the ■* statiim- 
house." There was a perfect ftatemiialion,- 
liberty and equality in tne pleasnrw snd pmsiiili 
of the day, — the men of low degree fonnia then- 
selves on a level with their betters ; for then 
were beltori amongst the lowest. 

The display of bonnets was not &e Issstim- 
posing portion of the scene : bmn theii cokiit 
and variety they resembled a large field of cur 
fiiend Qioom's beautiful tulips; ay, snd tben 
wBs no end of "Bonnets" * of the mffisnsiiil 
swell order, as well as swarthy gipsies snd fiil 
women;— in short, satins, velvets, ulks, sad 
lags were intermingled la the most admiied iii- 

The Downs and the country around never tf- 
peared more beautiful. The previous day's rain, 
and the waim but not scorching son with «l>idi 
we were gladdened td-day, made " all niton 
look as fresh as paint," and quite bs fnm u 
those who had invested their Califbniia sgawt 
the " Dutchman." 

As we came only to see the nee, out retdsn 
must not, of course, expect any account of the 
vsrious moves on ti>e course, such as the tsd- 
dling, the preparatory canters, and the start. 

The start, we are taformed, was a good one, « 
the lot, twenty-fix in number, got off well toge- 
ther at the very Urst signal. As the^ advanced 
down the course the excitement and mtraeat be- 
came most intense ; and, when we fint ctu^ s 
good view of them, the colours we could distil- 
guieh were those of Vatican, the Ihitchnisi, 
Hotspur, Tadmor, and Honeycomb. The ihooli 
of ■TheDutchmanbaait!" " Br»vo, Hotsp* I 
be has hsided the favourite ! " nowssluledcnt 
ears ; and, bs they passed before us, the gwlHl 
half-bred Hotspur appeared to us to be the •in- 
ning horse ; but after a few strides the Daldunsn 
" showed a head," and finally triumphed hj s 
shore half-length. Tadmor appeared lo us to w 
close up with the gallant Hotspur; and EcoeT- 
comb, we aie informed, was about t*o lengtb' 
behind Tadmor. The race was run i^^^ 
minutes : twelve seconds over the timojof tie 

• BoDDctc-Men of straWi dtecfi, com IS com tk 
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I REV£IATIONBOFTaEAMICABLBCI.TTB. 



Whrt I wu in InuineM In Laadoa (taid Kr. 
Spyritt, Bccording to the ncord in the pondoinH 
tomt hukat nu), 4iid just before letinng I met 
with an tdyentiiM which nuTi pohapti M wotth 
leoovntii^. I wu in the hftblt of iMvlng my 
offleeeTttyaftanioonat fbnr, and walking rather 
leimrelT to mj reeidenoe noai Begent'e-^A. I 
SenenUr went down It«nat>itreet, where I had 
tepeitedlr noUoed a taO, dark, foreign-loohinf 
gentleman lounging along, who aported orer hi* 
upper lip a luuiiant monitaohe ; hia appeanmee 
waa dewdedlf uiiloeiatie. He occaakmally 
won apon end oanied a riding-wh^ ; at other 
time* he waa udnna the apnre and carried a Tery 
elegant gold-mounted eane. Hlidrcatwaaalwaya 
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th of time, in the manner that I did the 
Tidnal 1 hare deaoribed, a kind of negatiTe 
Mendahip ia eetabliihed between them, limited 
to the lUghteat poadble recognition ; ao It waa 
between ni. Some little time aA«r I had flnt 
noticed him, ha etidently began to notioe me ; 
and, after a time, he lued to make the amallBet 
wave oC hii cane, which I letaraed by the 
•malleit bend it waa poaaible to make. One 
afternoon I roiMcd him; but, as I had been 
indulging more than comman in looking at the 
■hope, I thought he muat have paaaed nnnotioed. 
I £ngot the luUect which had for a few nunutee 
occupied my tnonght* by the time I reached 
Regent-oircua, where I waa erotaing to the ether 
aide of Oxford-itreet, when a line horae, drawing 
a aplandid cab, mich I had hardly notioed, 
wheeled mddenly round towaida me, and, coning 
in eoutaot with me, had laid menponmy back 
befine I could attempt to get out of the waT. In 
an instant the &ont of the Mb wa* thrown 
forward, and a gentleman, utteiii^ apcdi^pea 
aa fut aa an Iriuunan doei oatha, jumped out 
and auiated me to riae. I be^an to aiaure him 
I waa uninjured — which waa, m &ct, the truth — 
and that I bad aoflEered no greata; in«mTenienea 
than a little fright, when, to my attoniahment, 
I diacovered him to be— jim alreadyantidpate— 
the foreign-looking stranger. Hia apologlca were 
redoubled the moment he reccgniaea me; and my 
aasurancee that I waa nninjnred wcn mterated 
the instant I reocwniaed him. "Are von sure 
you aia uninjured, my dear air?" asked the 
stranger for th^ twentieth time ; " here ia a 
surgeon's dose by, will youlet me auiatyou?" 
"I have really not the slightest need of your 
aasistancs or ttte surgeon's, I replied; "but I 
shouid like to get rid of a little of this dusb" 
"Certainly you would; this man wilt accom- 
modate ua with a brush." The man thna 
allnded to waa a tailor, standing at his shop-door, 
a short distance ttota where we were, to whom 
we advanced, and the stranger, in a very polite 
manner, requested the loan of a bnuh. The 
tailor oshered us into the shop, and desired one 
of the men to brash my clothes ; thia done, the 
stranger forestalled me in slipping a gratnity 
into the nuui'i band, and wa wt the ahop. 
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**imai-Mf dt^fcok go?" he Ittqulf^ pftiukig 
beside liii caby whieh the tiger, had drawn up 
before the. door. I mentioned the localitj ; he 
cUkitA fib dHte me hom« \ imd 116 petButunoil 6n 
tey ptet 6oiild - itidttte hiiii td *' fbregd the 
pleaiiure/' as he expressed it. Hii^ eontetsation 
im detightAd^ Weba^resieh^ mrheuAe before 
i waa awm we had aocompliAied half the 
distavce. He resisted my preaailig iaTilatiott Id 
entey.; and, exohanging oaidsi we parted; he 
agiiia apologising fbr the carrieisneaB be had 
been, guilt J pf, «^ding that he eould hardlj 
Tegret d casualty that had eoiiierred on him tl^ 
ple^ure of becomii^ acquainted -wUih nie« nnee 
it had been happily attended with no bad eon* 
seque^;icei« X replied as suitably as I eould, but 
any attempt on my part to equal him in poUte«> 
nese would hare been ridiculous. He drove his 
thorough- bred away ; and I« mounting the at^yis 
watched him for a ehort tirae* and Uten, going 
|9, .|i4J<>3ixned. to my room* My new Iriend 
odeupied my thoughts for some litUe time, and I 
^?ed at the cencltt«k)Dt tbat he was, ian$ doute, 
the most agreeable man I had erer met* On 
reaching home, a day or two after the occurrence, 
t found :a note awaiting me from Sk Frederick 
de Callftgan„ requestUig the hcmour of my 
company to dinner with him on that day week. 
Sir F« de Caj^agan was the foreign-looking 
gentleman of Kegent-etreet ; and) as I lost no 
time in writing to accept his iiiyitation, I looked 
fojpwardwith extreme pleasure to the day. It 
eai&ej and^at four o'clock I wto rery busy 
dresl^ing. The quantity of collars, crayats, &c<, 
X oast on one side a» unfit fer wear exceeded my 
isaletdation ; and the pains I bestowed upon my 
penoni^ appeairance, upon reflection, surprised 
me. At last I had ffireB the flniehing touch, 
ete|>ped ixito the coach, and off 1 started, I 
wtxw^ punctually at six ; found that Shr E. de 
pallagan, two^ mends, and myself wete to 
compose the dinner party ; and we sat do^n all 
^ exodlent spirits. If Sir Frederick was pleasant 
in the cab he waa aomething beyond expression 
at the dipner-table : so auentiye, polite, and 
witty, and his wit was so harmless^ ao free from 
iturcewB, it wae quite a pleamre to say some- 
thing Ihat'ne could pun upon. The dinner 
was redtenohSf the wine incomparable, his frienda 
equal to himself almoet in eyery^ing; alto*' 
gether, it was undoubtedly the most pleasaiit 
parly I had ever been at. Sir Fredericfc had 
travelled too; h& l»ad held an appointment 
of aom^ kind in India; gaye us a brilliant 
description of tl military dinner he had been 
at in Bombay;. an a(^eount of lin intervietr 
between himself and the Pasha of Egypt, when 
he rq^reaented the Btitish Goyemment, and 
gained aome yery great |>oint in its favour. I 
did not.-^tonder at his gaming a point U it only 
d^nded upon hts talking. Then he told us of 
a fite that was giyen to him at Florence ; and a 
fttxewell dinner given to him by the BsMSt India 
Company on his giy^lg up hie appointments 
^i^iat condesceni^on, I thought, as 1 sipped my 
wine,, to invite a City man to his table ! City 
Qian aa I was, however, I flattered myself that 
I could shine a bit ; and I occaaionidly ga?e them 
•omcfthing in the shape of wit, which was always 
weUv received, tiie mnner pfoty^ like everything 
dbiek had,. an end; aiidl must confess thatT. 
3pytitt» Bsq^y jeiMh^d ho^ . at t&e a«m.| rather 
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watch up with the latch-key, I abandon^ it tl 
toipmctidftble find tuftibl(id into bed. Oh waking 
the folld#ing fiMitnin|( (as On IHshniah might 
■ay) I discovefed that I must have forgoften 
myself tefy much, for on iny pillok laiseover^ 
tb« btfo^Mk, and oh the dres«fiftg*t«lblli my 
boots. My head, too, frimifth«d the i^ih |h^tty 
to6d etidehce that I had exceeded i&f htftfal ilalf 
bottle; so t took a chp of co£fee in bed, tod 
determined to abseht myself from th6 Citt fb^ the 
day. Am time progressed, Sif Frederick ahd I 
became verV intimfHe— oftto dihed tc^eiher, 
entered, iiraUced, and were, in fiftct, mtt<^ in each 
other't society* About t^ro nionths af tef otir i^st 
acquaintance I irds dining iHHi hhn : the doth 
Was withdrawn, and ire trere taking deAstfrt and 
Wine, ivhett Sit Frederick suddenly jhlhped uft 
saying, "By-lhe*by, my dear Spjrlitt, I'-Ve jun 
thought of something in which you ektii ^lums. 
oblige me/'— ** You roiy depend up»on tny domg 
so ^th pka#are if it lies in my pOii^e!^, 8h 
Frederick/' I teplied.— ** I khfe# ytfd vrould b* 
kind ehcmgh to say so/' he n$turhed, a^ he was 
occupied in looking o^er a quahtity of letters 
lying on a side-tahle, *♦ • Detf* Fted.,' he t^wd, 
lo^ihg at one of the lette^s-^'* Ah ! that 's from 
the duke. ^Deai: de C No, that's fitmi Lord 
Tom* Do you knoir Lwrd TottiJ h0'i S^-«K)h! 
here it is/' he continued; a* he found t%« Icttef 
f&t which he had been seaarching ; «^ I kik^ you 
have some inlefest in the commer^al wtyfid, and 
li gentieinan, who I cte strongly t^ohohend, 
requests ihe to try and get him ah fih|K>iilttiient" 
He handed me the letter, irhieh I read. '*D6 
ycm know the gentleman p^sohallVj" I inqhired; 
" Oh, dear, yes ; he's a very trustiirotthy, |ier8ei 
vering man ; but my interest lies so ^X}ti m tiiS 
cottmer^al irorld that I foar I shall hot b« ftlile 
t6 do anytiihig for hihi myself; but I thdight of 
you tiie insttot I read his letter." '» Wh^, add 
I, '* I happen at this moment to ^snt a gentleman 
at the head of my establishm«nt ; i£ he thought 
the situation worthy of his iCGSeptihfce, I should 
be deli^ed to give H to hihi." ** WeH, you 
can see him," said Sir Frederidc ; « I VTill %rite 
to him* and he shall call up6n you. Mihd," 
h« added, after a short pause, *<I will b6 
guarantee for lus indubitable honesty." The 
matter dropped there for the present. I saw the 
gentleman a day or two after; he accepted the 
appointment, and I had every reason to believe 
I had secured a perfect j^aragon of a managing 
man. Business called me into the country 
shortly after I had engaged him, and 1 1^ the 
management ef my affairs in his hrmds wHlt ttw 
greatest ^nd«$^> J. was, however, soeoh 1«- 
called tb Lcndod 1^ H I«fier ft^m iVMMel ^eik 
Te(;^ting my isiw^kte reth^.v I Ml ho tihie, 
biit hastened to j^irh diri<^^ J^ ^l$9id ^ 
communication, -^ni^li, i&^MfkM jm jk>t in* 
forhi me in plain t^tiad, darkly mM Qat til 
wa« hot right with ihy new htah4^> Ok tf^ 
rivir^ in umd&hj 1 Vent directly 16 itty tfi^ 
and learned that he hflid no^ f^h ^^€f4 ^ two 
days; that, Irofni cild^hifSiimc^ that lltfa trans- 
pired, ffieif suspicions hftd been arouRfd : they 
had been induced to make inquiri^ at my 
banker's, where they learned that £500 had been 
drawn out by a' check, which, upon inspection, 
turned out to be a forgery. I instantly directed 
inquiry to be set on foot in every way in order to 
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Hoart^il tiia extoit of my loH ; and thn jompad 
into » aoach ud drove off to Bir Fnderick do 
CallKgKi'B. I mnirod thef^ uid the door ww 
apwiotl bj a itmga foatinm, who did not kninr 
whother ha wM Kt homci but woold inquin. 
AftHT miting maaa IttUs time, b tall portly gea- 
tleman entered and uid, "Yon are inqairiac 
fi>rSirIV«dniekdeOaUaemr' I Toplied tbat I 
VM, •• Ate 7«a ao^naiBted with. Um, lirr' 
oodtimiMlthBgeBtlflmBD. " Oh den, jra; he'i 
a very paitiaiilar faimd of mine." " A mtji 
partifiulaT friend^' — the gentlsman here lang 
the bell-^>< Oh, indeed < " "¥es,"I™phed, "I 
called toiee himi is he wtOuni" "Did you 
eipeot to findhim here? " Boid iDyiDterrogator, 
without notioiDg my qnealion. " Meat nn^ 
donbtedly," I replied, — " may I b^ to kiunr 

■why " One moment, air, if yoa pleaae," 

tntormptad Ou gentlaman. The ioDtmiui here 
appOBredf to whom he ga*e lome direetioh in an 
undet tone. A« aoon aa thia was dosa he tnraed 
again to me: " Will you [aTonr me with your 
name?" " Sir," laid I Heing. " if there iaaay 
Bartiealn roMon why I cannot lee Sir Fredetiek, 
I ihould be slad if you would ten me «a at once.' ' 
" Do yon objeot to giTa me your name i " laid 
the gentleman, wlthovt notidng my remufc. 
All thia waa wholly fawxplieaUe to me. I 
thmigbt for a noment that Sir FNdeiiek mnat 
heiTO tent amadmantorooaiiemefbrajake. "I 
hopehs'BhaniileBa,"lhoaKhtI tomyieU; m thia 
idea became oonftnned. Not being quite lore of 
the faet, I determined to leare the room, and waa 
mahing a loorement toward* effecting ihaX, olneet 
when the ma dma n , fta I waa now oonTinoed h* 
Waa, loeked the door and pnt the hey in hi* 
pocket, ispng, " yon will have the Boodneai te 
wMt here for a minnie, air.'' " What ie the 
meaning of thia moat exttaotdinHry conduct? " 
I exclaimed, rather alarmed at being locked in a 
rottA wlrii a man I mpppeed to bemad. " I ifa- 
•iat upon knowing." " Yon shall know dkeetly," 
he answered, as Toices became audible in the 
hall. He opened the door, and in walked the 
footman followed In- apolice-conaliible. "Thuik 
HeaTen," thought, 1 " his keeper '( come to aaaare 
him." " This is a vtty particular &iend of Sir 
Frederick de Oallagan," said the gentleman, 
addressine the congiable. " Oh, jm,l recollect 
him," said the conBtable, favooiiag me with a 
long acrutiny, after which be spoke in an under 
tone to the gentleman. " Eumouxing him," 
thoaghtl; "it'sbest to do so with some people 
in his unibitunBte Btate." " He called here, not 
knowing Sir Frederick had le^ and I thought it 
right to detMnhim," Saidthegentleman. "Twy 
right, sir," said the policeman ; " he'd better be 
detained." "ZonndsJ I hope they won't hunumr 
him too mtich," thought I. "You are, no doubt, 
aware," said the gentleman, addreeaing me, "that 
Sir Frederick de Callagaa hired thia house of 
ine, furnished, ohder false representations ?— that 
hehaa occupied it some for months, andcarriedon 
a most viUanons system of iwindlLng 1 " I was 
•track dumb at this, and changed to all the 
colours of the rainbow, and a few mare beitdea. 
" But you may not he aware that he has lefl this 
house without yaying one farthing of rent, and 
faking with hun the plate and every portable 
article of value," I almost sank tluough the 
chair at thia, quite Itwing my idea that the man 
mu mad, "You come here," eo&tiaaed ttn 



reprMeddnff yonnafi ta lii iery 
particular friend, and yon an recognised by the 
policeman as having often beeo seen in his com- 

Esny ; there la e*ery r^saon to brieve you to 
B an accomplice, and I, therefore, feel It my 
duty to give yon into the Cxutodf of this per- 



and queens d 

Jnerar to the preewit tune 
e Coverley," I shmld nat 
prised than I waa at that iMBMoh "Ae.eH 

plice,'' I stammered, "vm, I'm — I' m — -" I 

could not go on. The paUeoman lanrded IM 
triumphantly, looking upon my eonfiwienaa oon* 
elusive evidenoe of laj mult. " CoDBidsr," I 
said, after a psuae, " I should not have eooM 
here if I had known he had robbed the Jbouae 
and left ; — had I been an aeeonqilice,'' I waa 
going to add, but before % eonld do so the |>olio»< 
man ehimed in with " No, I don't SEppaa* Tou 
would." It wBi for some time in vida thtt I 
endeavoured tooonvioce myfvopersecatotediat 
I was not the accompHee of a ewindlec — that I 
had been taken in ; for I could not fat on« 
moment doubt but that my managmg elark tod 
Sir Frederiok were in l«ww togMhert and diat 
their disappearane* had been siotullaBeouai 
They were evenloally in^need t«i UateB to hmii 
however, and I then e^lainad the eitciunataqcst 



Frederiidt, — who, i 



under which I knew S: 

uamei, — teUi 
vice a oteik 

bit, by Jut 
as I proceed 
1 offered to i 
this they a 
difficult mat 
swindler. 1 
to Sir Fredi 
of the plate 
we parted 
endeavoured 
I found that 
method to ro 
success, hut : 
beside the an 

I had poTCt 
consoled myi 
been ■*ot9e. 
now opened 
which Sit I 
military dioi 
Florence, an 
East India I 
de Callagan ' 
acquaintance 

ITieie is a moral to be learned from every- 
thing ; the one I draw fiom mj story is— let me 
impress it on you all— eschew foreign-looking 
Englishmen whom yon may meet in the streeta, 
let It be ever so often, and never let them scrape 
Bcquaintance with you, even by knocking yoil 
dowu with their cab-horses. , 

For the satisfaction of inquisitive minds ^ 
will add, his horse and cab were hired, and Jie 
fbrgot either to return or pay for them. 
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LETTERS TO THE PEOPLE. 
{Second Seriet.) 

BT TOUNO CHBETWOOO. 

No. XI. — Buiinea Men» 

** * Tbtre if a tide in the afikin of men 
Wbieh. taken at the flood,'— you know the rett. 
And most of ns hare found it now and then ; 
At least we think to, though but few have gnett'd 
The moment, till too late, to eome again.** 

So t9j9 Byron ; and is it not the case ? Perse- 
Teiance is the only sure harbinger of success, 
and Punctuality its faithful time-keeper. In 
this letter we shall refer principally to parties in 
business for themselves, or active assistants re- 
presenting the principals; for we consider it 
would be absurd to offer any remarks on this 
subject to persons in situations, after the very 
excellent article which appeared in a previous 
number,* written by a gentleman who has deeply 
studied the philosophy of human progress. 

A man must needs follow his business, and 
not await his business following him. There is 
a class of persons who are ever at the threshold 
and never within the doors, sunken in the pit 
and never seeing daylight, except the transitory 
and faint g^leams fisurly forced upon them by the 
sun (as if in derision), to the bottom. There is 
is a proverb which says that, 

•• If you would thrive, 
Tou must rite at fiye." 

A good metaphorical precept, telling its hearers 
always to be the first in the market. Many a 
fortune is lost by procrastination. The maxim 
holds good—" Never put off until to-morrow 
what you can do to-day." In business it is 
next to an impossibility for a striving man not 
to succeed^always providing that he is not sub- 
ject to any losses from failures of banks, firms/ 
&c. &o., which, of course, are exceptions. 

There are very few real " Business-men" : to 
constitute such it requires an extraordinary com- 
bination of tact, ingenuity, pleasing address, ex- 
tensive knowledge of the world, caution, industry, 
perseverance, and energy. Such qualities com- 
oined only appear, like comets, far between and 
seldom. Those who wish to succeed in business 
must always keep their eye upon it, and attend 
to it themselves. If we are not tiring our readers 
with proverbs, we will point out one to their 
notice :— If you wish a thing done well, do it 
yourself; " for no one can fed the same interest 
in the disposal of stock as the owners thereof. 

A man of business is very like imto a general 
in the army: he must calculate chances very 
shrewdly. Often the failure of a commander is 
owing to the neglect of the proper opportunity 
when to push forward his success, and when to 
rest,— sometimes losing all that he has gained 
heretofore by some rash enterprise, and ontimes 
remaining in a state of inert sluggishness, enjoy- 
ing his tnumphs, while the enemy is on the alert 
and finally proves the conqueror. So with the 
tradesman: having been successful in one specu- 
lation, he rushes exultingly into another, which, 
perh aps, overturns him ; or else he retires upon 
his fortune, which is as yet barely made, and, by 
" keeping up an appearance " of a man of wealth, 
overreaches himself and is ruined. 

Honesty is the best policy," in business and 

' ' '" I ■■■■'— w *■■ ■ ■ ■ P II 1 — ■ 

• •• Good Adtice, and its Beiults," p. m. 
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elsewhere. Dependence can be placed upon a 
man of his word and of honourable principles, 
which, in a time of commercial dulness, place 
him above his neighbours, as it is well known 
that he will not attempt to foist anything upon 
his customers not calculated to be of real vfuoe 
to them. 

What a variety of plans and manners of attract- 
ing customers ! Some people affect sinynlarity; 
some arc offensively obsequious, conceitedly so, 
often giving; offence to their customers by a dis- 
play of ** airs and graces ** ; others are all puff 
and hollow artifice, easily seen through ; while 
others, again, are like blocks of marme in tiietr 
places of business, merely answering questioas 
that are asked them, and appearing mortified at 
being deprived of their leisure. 

Although the species above named are tiiose 
who form the greater portion, they may not be 
termed ** Business-men : they are mere men of 
figures— of £ «. d, ; not the men to make a Roths- 
child, a Coutts, or a Baring. The mind makes 
the man^the intellectual overpowers the merely 
mechanical ; and a tact in cultivating ^e mind, 
studying the riffht branches, an indomitable per- 
severance in me acquisition of knowledge,— 
knowledge of the world, of human nature, of 
the qualities and value of merchandise in general, 
— in short, there is nothing in nature that may 
not be studied to advantage oy a man of business. 
Every art and every science may be laid tmder 
contribution in order to elevate the mind to its 
proper sphere ; for the monarch Intbllbct— and 
nothing but intellect — causes the immense chasm 
between the mere grovelling '* money-grubber" 
(to use an expressive yet inelegant phrase) and 
the Napoleon of Commerce whose mterests are 
vested in the whole world. 



THE FORREST RIOT IN NEW YORK. 

Most of our readers have, doubtless, been made 
aware, through the medium of the newspapers, 
that a disgraceful riot occurred at the i^tor- 
place Opera-house, in New York, on the night 
of Thursday, the lOth of May. In this bloody 
tragedy between twenty and thirty lives were 
sacrificed; and more than double that number 
of persons have been severely wounded. . The 
cause of this sad affair must entail lasting'dis- 
grace on the inhabitants of the city of New York, 
as there can be no doubt that.it was entirely 
owing to the malignant feeling for some time 
entertained by Mr. Forrest towards a kind- 
hearted and gentiemanly brother actor, Mr. 
Macready. 

Bir. Forrest is, we believe, the idol of the 
democratic portion of the New York play-goinfc 
piiblic ; he is looked upon by them as a " stab," 
brilliant enough to shine in their "natiokal 
STANDABD OP LiBEBTT," which, in this instance, 
would admit of no " fratbrnitt." Our own 
opinion of Mr. Forrest's merits as an actor may 
be summed up in few words, and perfectiy well 
understood by our readers, when we state that 
he is the Hicxs op the American Stage,— 
would that he were half as worthy a man. 

"Fair play" has ever been the Englishman's 
pride and motto. In this affair «• foul play" has 
oeen that awarded to otur countryman by a hired 
New York mob. No actor that ever trod the 
British stage experienced a fatrer-shire of pubUe 
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a Mr. Fcmwt. Wo mu 
veU Tamember tha reeepbon he met witli vhen 
he made hit flnt boir before a London audienoe 
in the melodianutie duvactei o( tipartacui / 
ud we can kIm reeoUeet that it wm the aniy 
cAnraotcr in which he eriooed talent beyond that 
of DDT own tecsond-Tatc melodiunatib acton ; 
ind yet. being an American and a atrangei, he 
wu k^dly reeeired and, for a length of time, 
patronised with a liberality far beyond hie merlti 
u an actor. 

We perfectly agree 'with the remarlu made by 
a Sunday newspaper, in which the writer laya ; 



en the London atage was entirely a matter of 
tute. Ha iknciad he could play Shakspeiian 
character* ; the public here did not agree with 
him in that opinion. They did not, how 



the luckleai candidate for public tavout, but 
merely remained away Iroia the theatre at which 
he wa* engaged." 

Hr. Foneat fatally inoculated aome of hia 
headatrong countrymen with the belief that hia 
failure in London was owing to Mr. Macready'l 
inSuence with lome portion of our metropolitan 
preai. How anTthing ao abaord conld have 
entered the head of any rational being we are 
quite at a Iota to conjectuie. Mr. Macready had 
no more to do with me failure of thia 



than Darid Oarrick or John Eemble had irith 
the ielai he met with in S^xaiaeui, when he bel- 
lowed forth— 

"iHimetofljht!" 

The foul and malignant aasertiona of Mr. For> 

rettjtbataa organized opposition had heen formed 

ag^Ut him by Mr. Macready and hii fiienda, 

nctd* no contradiction from tu : ererybody who 



hnowe Ht. Haoready rnnal be aware that he la 
incuiahle of such a basa and cowardly action. 
Had Mr. Forrest any proof of anoh treatment on 
the part of Mr. MBcready,he would donbtiaaahaTa 
made it publicly known when in London } for ha 
baa been long enough a realdent amongat ua to 
know thatit would baveeDliatedlMopiMfiienda 
in hia faTour ; and that the reault would have 
covered the principal ogenta in auch a daatardly 
proceeding with ahame and obloquy. But no; 
the vanity of the man was atnng to the quiok 
becanae hu Shaksperian bellomnga were nightlv 
attended by comparatively " empty benchea; 
and on hia return to hia native land (on which ha 
haa entailed ererlaating disgrace) he ia known ta 
have aiaerted " that Mr. itacnady lAouU ntvtr 
bt permuted ta apptar an (Ae ttagt at Nne Tork." 
Mr. Foireat haa kept hia word,— he haa ahonted 
" Havock ! and let alip the doga of war ; " and 
upon hia head muat reat the blood of hia alaugh- 
J . ^(j. 



TEE LATE HISS EDGEWORTH. 

Wk have thii week to record the death of a lady 
who haa rendered much aolid aervice to man- 
kind. Uaria Edgeworth waa the daughter of 
Mr. R. L. Edgeworth, of Edgeworth'a Town, 
Ireland, who died at the good old age of aeventy* 
four, on the I3th of June, 1817. Miaa Edge- 
worth'a death occurred at the aame place, on tha 
21at of the last month, after a ver-v ahort illneaa. 
The aubject of our present notice had lon^ unce 
ceased to take an active part in Mte, or in that 
world of literature of which she was once so bright 
an ornament. 8he waa a lady of a very superior 
an order, belovedbyall whohad thehappineaa of 
her acqoainlance, and respected for her lalenta 
and accomplishmenta by many of the flrat men 
of the age. We have had among our femala 
writera poeteaaea, philoaophera, acholars, polid- 
cians, and moial writers, whoie namea will b« 
handed down to future generation*, who will 
rejoice in the tnitha diffused by their pena ; but 
to none do we— or will posterity — owe a more 
lasting debt of gratitude ihan to Miaa Edgeworth. 
As B woman of aingnlai intellectual acquirements, 
she takea her place by the aide of aome of the 
most distinguished of her sex who have ahed a 
lustre on the preaent era. So long as yoath have 
to be instructed in the elements of sodal morality, 
will the name of Mits Edgeworth be endeared ttt 
our hearths and homes. The life of thia accom- 
plished lady presents but few incidents ; it waa 
divided between literary composition and the 
performance of local duties. Her novels and 
miseellaneoua works, more especially her de- 
scriptions of Hibernian life— which are, in the 
main, as characteristic and true nowaa they were 
some thirty years aeo— will alwaya retain fhr 
her a high place in the literature of her country. 
In addition to those works we may mention that 
she contributed by far the moat valuable portion 
to her father's "Treatise on Practical Eduea. 
tion;" andthat "The Memoirs of the late R.L, 
Edgeworth, Esq., " began by t'''"m'if, were 
finished by hia daughter Maria. 

Madame de Scael s leal for the reputation of 
bet father did not surpass Hiw Bdgewotth'a ; 
and in both cases the sincere ardour Ol the feel- 
ing of affection indubitably connected itself with 
the anxiety for public homage. Hin Edgeworth, 
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jmt warh, 
mItmI by muT mMt n^aetabU pemHU to bo 
4eficuttt In iwoUini pimoipU, She unwatly 
:viadic»tMhwf>ui«rui>abMb«nelf from any in- 
,teiitioD sf " laying down « ■Titem of education 
Jbnnded upon morality asolaiiTe of rtUgion." 
Kie quoUa oua af hU latto*, in wluob hs layi, 
" We an coBvinatd that leligioiu obligation ii 
jnditMDB^bly nsoceiary in tlia education of oU 
dnetiptmna of p«opla in every put of th« 
mnld." He add*! " I ooniider raUgion, in th« 
'lacga MBae of lb« word, to b« the only ceitain 
ifmi of foeiftr." But th« wotka in which tbii 
(iflad writer sapeciidlf ahone, and for which 
alia will herwit«r be lanuunberad, were thoae 
deU^tful vloiiea iraittea in *o beaudfuUy aimpls 
ftatyis, down U) the sapacily of children, in which 
tht cbiUiah mind ia made fint to comprehend ila 

Cin thf peat aocid drama of life- Heimotto 
Jtocke is tbe principle on which she 
worked — " The buainesa of education, in respect 
of knowledge, is not, aa I think, to perfect a 
leamoi in all, or any one, of the aciancei ; but 
.to giva his mind thai diapoBitioD and those hatata 
that may enable him tn attain an^ patt of know- 
ledge he shall Btaud in need of in the future 
«ouiaeof bi« life." 

There ia not a more vulgar error than that of 
anpposing that educationit knowledge. Educa- 
tion ia no more knowledge than the foundation 
for a building is a house. This fallacy meeia na 
rinciple, Miaa 
her worka to 
and to direct 
Ve have now 
rth'a " Harry 

I of fiction aa 
Ilia it no new 

lo oommonas 
ilnre of them : 
ily devouring 
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ith inch ikill 
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munioation or 
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that a bit cansot b« lerered tor 

without doing Tiolenc* to tlie deaipi <rf th 
author. For eridenoa of ita great meiita vt, 
therefore, exhort everybody, young and oU, t» 
read the book, coavincedaawearaUiat thcrean 
few who will not profit in some partioolar by i^ 
and that e*ei; one who peruaea it will do justice 
to the utility of it« deaign, and the ingenuity d 
the gifted authoress by whom it waa aEeomedl: 
■nd who ia now, alaa ', now more. 



Tni Cabiion Cbow.— A very email share 0(1 
precaution, on the part of the henwife, woald 
effectually preserve her chickens and her dut^- 
lioga Irom the dreaded graap of the canioa crow. 
Let her but attend to the vuggealion of setting 
her early ducka' eggs under a hen, and ]et her 
keep that hen &om rambliug, and she will find 
her best hopes realiied. As for the game, I 
verily believe that, in some caaes, the ntain cause 
of the deatruction of its egi;B may be brought 
home to the gamekeeper hunaelf. lliis unie- 
leoting butcher of our fiiiett and rarest British 
birds goes, forsooth, and makes a boast to his 
master that he has a matter of five hen pheaaaati 
hatching in such a wood, and aa many partridgee 
in the a^aoent meadows. This man probably 
never reflecta that, in hia rambles to find the nests 
of these birds, he haa made a track, which will 
often, be followed up by the cat, the foi, and the 
weasel, to the direful cost of the sitting biid«i 
and, mcreaver, that by his own obtrusive and 
unexpected presence in • place whitji ought to 
be free from every kind of ioepeclion, whether of 
man or beast, he has driven, the bird precipitately 
from her neat, by which Menus the eggs are left 
uncovered. Now, th* carrion ouw, aweeping 
up and down in qsMt of Ibod, takes advantage 
ot thia forced absence of the hh^d from her ua- 
coTeied eggi, aftd pounusa down apos tbem. He 
carriea them oft not in hia bill, but on the point 
of it, havingthtuat hia upper mandible through 
the shell. Had thate been no o£cioiu prying 
on the part of the keniar, it is very prohsble that 
the game would bate halcked ita brood in safety, 
even in the immediate vicinity of ^ cairion 
crow's neat ; for instinct nevn fail* to teach the 
sitting bird what to do. lliiM, in the wild state, 
when wearied natuM ealli far rdaxation, the 
pheasant firat coven hat eggs, and then takes 
wing directly, without ttuuung from the not. 
I once witnessed this, and cmcTuded that it wat 
a general thing. From my ailting-room, in the 
attic-story of the house, I saw a pheasant fly 
from her nest in the grasa ; and, on her return, 
she kept on win^ till ^e dropped dowi^ upon it. 
By thiB instinctive precaution of rising imme- 
diately fr^im the nest on the bird's departure, and 
its dropping on it at its return, theie is neither 
scent produced, nor track made, in the immedifle 
neighbouchood, by vdilch an enemy might have 
s clue to find it out, and rob it of ita txcature. 
Thfse little iriles are the very safety of As owt; 
and I suspect thst th«y are put in practice by 
moatbirda which have their nests on ihegmand. 
— IFoierton'f Ornit/ialoffji. 

Ked lips and red cheeks are prettj' | why not 
tedejMindrediiosMf ' 



TALB8 A»D KBADDrOB. 



■POBTEY, 
THE DBAPEHS' PETITION. 



Ko fancied ddimt or woe* flctitioi 

But wrong) ell wide, uid of t. luting q.ualitr. 
OppTeea'd Aai dlteontented with our lot, 

Amongst the clBmoroos we take oui itatlon ; 
iL ho«t of lUbbon-men — yet la there not 

Ooa pisiB «r Iriili in eui tgitatioD. 
We do rerete liei Mijestf the Qneea — 

We veneriita out glorioai coiiBtitulion ; 
We like Frinoe Albert'i hank itid noble mion, 

We Ion the aei~ta lerve Ihem is a bUat 1 

We tnut Ihej find ui eivil, ne«r wirif ; 
All that we hope of fenula friend* it tbie, — 

That their last linen ma; b« wanted eailj, 
ih ! who can tell the miseriea of men 

That aerie the ohaapeat ihopa In town; 
Till, fiiinC and weaij, they leave olf at ten, 

Knook'd up by ladiea beating ot 'em down '. 
Bat hM not Hamlet Ilia opinion given — 

0, Hamlet had a heart for diapeig' aeivants— 
That cuitom u-siy oualom after aeven— 

" More honoui'd in the breach than l^e obaert- 

" Then liat ! oh, Ifat ! " fall ladlea come in time ! 

O'eiwhelm our eounteia and unload oui ihelTei; 
Torment ua all unto the aeVenth ehime. 

Bat fet us have the remnant to ourielre* ! 
We long for thought of intellectual kind, 

And not to go bewildai'd to our bada, 
"Wsib stuff and futtian taking up the mind. 

And pins and needles running In oui heads 1 
Till, siok with toil and laaattuda extreme, 

We often tliink, when «• are dull and T^atuy, 
The bliss of paradise was so supreme — 

Becaoie that Adam did not deal in drapeif. 



POPULAS PASTIMES. 



a to CAmxJM, b^ C. B—l. Haj-dee i % 

It to Enigma, by SucfauU.— Peace. 



1. To tease, and a short preposition. 

2. Two-thirda of everything, and an 
Ihod of crossing livsis. 

3. The top or a box, a preposition, and l. conjiiBC- 

' i. A (heep onitalled, and a measure. 

S. Fart of a cart, and to inMi. 
. 6. A (tait> and a ptapositian. 

7. B«ceDt,aadaptai:e for buying and selling. 

S. A urt, and twenty cwt. 

9, Decay, a pronoun, and part of ■ pig. 
. 10, The end of the day, and. onreaL 

II. To trot, and part of tlw body. 
' 13. To gttm far a debt, and to ent grasi. 

13. Anger, a 



16. A moden otaTat, and an exoellent itfoe. 



[OMA, BY ISEDEBICK Q. I.BX, 

There ww a time, at least so potts ung, 

the youBg ysal was on* etenial tpilnsi 
deck'd with roses, and swiet-auelUng fliomn, 



And thorns now mingle with my rosy Erown. 
Bo mueh ofciil mingles with the good. 
Once have I (oaght destruction in tb* Hood! 
My many ohildien, to each other toes. 
Mar every hope of their or my repose; 
Though one bj one, eaah sinking on my breaa 
Finds there alone a tiuo and Lasting rcet. 
You are a member oC my family. 
Go where yau will, you will return to me. 



The ilUage bells are tinging, 

There's -music In the sound; 
The blithesome birds are sin^ng, 



The aspen leaiea are waving 
To the zephyr's gentle sound, 

At the apring the birds are laving. 



MISOBLLANSOUa F 
Footb'b Wooden LEo.^Th< 
or Roscias upon locord vfho, 
ported a theatre Ibr a seriei ol 
■oting in his om writings ; bi 
the time upon a wooden leg ', 
person I onoe saw standing bj 
dressed in a huidsome silk stooking, vtith i 
polished shoe and gold biicUe, awaiting the 
owner's getting' up; it had a 'kind of tnigioai 
comic appearance, and I leare to inreteiate vrags 
th« ingenuity of f nnnisg Vpon a Footertti tWd 
aiid a leg out of it, Tlie proxy for a limb thtw 
decorated, though ridlcblom, is too strong a re- 
minder of amputation to ba very langhnbls- Eia 
undressed supporter was the common wooden 
stick, which was not a Uttle injaiious to a well- 
kept plesBure-giannd. I maember following 
him, after a shower of rain, upon a nleelj-rallu 
terrace, in which ho stumped a deep rotind hole 
at e-very other step he took, tilt it appeared m 
if the gardener had been thera with Wobble, 
preparing — against aU hortioultuial pnMtie^-la 
plant a long row of eabbsgas Ik a gtavel-«aft,-w 
George Colaman, 

LANevAQB or Ama.— The diArent inodra in 
wlueh inU, when they happen, to meet tbswig 
tlMii ^eudwil BtOnalfy toftofa «Mh' MlM« 
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wUSk ihrit antemw, Bppmx to eonstittite a kind 
of natortl language tmderatood by the whde 
tiibe. This contact of the antenne eridently 
admits of a creat Tsirietr of modifications, and 
seems capabUr of soppWing all the kinds of 
infimnation which these uis^ts hare occasion to 
impart. It would seem impossible, indeed, for 
all the indiTiduals comprismff these eztensiTe 
societies to co-operate eflKctuaUjin the execution 
of manjr works, calculated for the general benefit 
of the commnnitj, unless some such means of 
eommunieation existed. There is no eridence 
that sotmd is the medium of this intercourse ; 
for none, audible to us at least, was erer known 
to be emitted bj these insects. Their mode of 
conrersing togeUier appears to be simply by 
touching one another m different ways with the 
antennsB. Huberts obserrations on this subject 
are excfeedingly curious, (See his <*JUsearches 
sur les Moeurs des fourmis indigenes,") . He 
remarks that the signal denoting the appre- 
hension of danger is made by the ant stxiking 
its head against the corslet of every ant which it 
chances to meet. Each ant, on receiving this 
intimation, immediately sets about repeating the 
same signal to the next ant which comes, in its 
way ; and the alarm is thus disseminated with 
astonishing rapidity throughout the whplesociety. 
Sentinels are at all times stationed at the outsicles 
of the nests, .ibr the purpose of apprizing the 
inhabitants of any danger that may be at hand. 
On the attack of an , enemy, these guardians 
quickly enter the nest, and spread the intelligence 
on every ^ide ; the whole swarm is soon in motion, 
and, while the greater number of ants rush 
ibrward with desperate fury to repel the attack, 
others who are intrusted with the office of 
guarding the eggs and the larvee hasten to 
remove their charge to a place of safety. 
Latreille relates that, having deprived some 
labouring ants of their antennae, he replaced 
them near the nest ; but they wandered in all 
directions, as if bewildered and unconscious of 
what they were doing. Some of their companions 
were seen to notice their distress, and, approaching 
them with apparent compassion, applied their 
tongues to tne wounds of the simerers, and 
anomted them with their saliva. This trait of 
sensibility was repeatedly witnessed by Latreille, 
while watching their movements through a 
ynagnifying glass.— P. M. Roget^ M,D. 

%W^ ^^^— ■ — ■ ■■-■■■■ .I.— — ■ I » I. ■ 1^^ ■■!■» ■■■■■■■»■ ■■■I.I ■ , ^ I — — — ^^^1^^ 
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PART III. 

OF 

Tales ud Beadings fer the People, 

WITH AM 

Jn^exfmmnMttW^oj^ptr^itnowrBadif, TMs Part oontamt 
Skf Ifumben, ieautif^tUjf iUustrattd, 

Pbioi Siznmos. 



NOTICES TO COB&ESPONDENTS. 



jneoiiimmdoatkmforiheBdtUorqf** Talet and Beadin§t 
for iM p90pU** mutt he dtrtcUd to No, 10, Oano-oourt, 
l^UoUttrmti mtdpod-paid, 

7. Iii.OTD.<->The first me of state ternl on Lord Mayor's 
day was in the year 14M, when John I^orman was chosen 
mayor of LoadM. To your second question, seven years. 



VIII., with Queen Catherineliis wife, rode a ^"Ti^f^ 
«' Evil May-day '* was in 1517. 



Oreenwich to Shooter's-hill. a.o. 1515. To yoor 



F. B. N. (Manchester) wishes to know the mt 
" P. P. P." which he has met with, in some oW ; 
We cannot say; unless, indeed, it alludes to the ol4 . 
text, " Fugna pro patria,** t. e.. Fight for your eou^d 

Teddy Booan,— Declined with thanks. 

Ukifobmitus.— To your first question, with No. JiJj* 
do not intend to issue covers. Thanks fax yourJomdly 
suggestion, but we cannot adopt it. , 

Hamlbt.— Milton died in the year 1674. Agoo4«opy" 
either for Ss., bound, at a bookstall. ' 

J. W. WooN.— Thanks for charades. &c. 

J. P., B. 8. 8., Tboicas, a Young Abtist. ^.■»^'*S 
Othbbs.— We can assure you that the vcmyiag u tte 
first attempt of a self-taught artist, althoiji^ you seem t» 
doubt it. ^ 

A Wbll-wishbb.— If you will apply to Mr. Vickers, ». 
Holywell-st»eet, Strand, we have no doubt but TJJ** 
procure a cheap work on the stxbject. We hs^M^fJ/ 
good receipt for cleansing and iinproving the growth « 
the hair in k previous number of Talks and Kia»i»o». 

M. M. (Bristol.)— We have not perused the MS. seat, Wt 
will in a day or two. 

Correspondents must not expect answers to their coanstt- 
nications under a fortnight. 



London i— Printed by Palmbb and Clayton, 10, Cy e- 
court, Fleet-street; and PubHshed by VicMM» 28 and »»» 
HolyweU-ttreet, 8trand«^June 16^ Imk 



aaacraas. Aavthiag ytn Bsy be plewed to ibnnrd 
shall be pemsed with attentkm, and, if suitaUe to our 
columns, diall have an early place. In answer to yrar 
queatiosi, we are of opinion taat Bams bears away the 
palm aa a poet of gtmiut, 

J. C. W ir (Leeds).^We are at all times ddighted to 

oMige those who have a taate for Mteratare ; but we aniit 
be eaadttd with yon, and inform you that you hare m 
chance of appearing in print until yon have cnltiTatedi 
better acquaintance with the rules ofjnrammar, as well u 
a better knowledge of oillMMPrapliy. what you have been 
pleased to send is respeetfnUy declined. 

Lbo.— "Hie story you have been polite enough to ibnnrd 
will, in an prolwbillty, appear in our next number. Ac- 
cept our thanks. 

T. G. A.— The MS. has been left atour oAee; we answered 
your note in No. tSt of the Tauu and Bbadibos. Aecqpt 
our thanks for the ofl^. 

Hbnbt (Paddington).— Tour notice of Mrs. Mowatt ii de- 
cline4 with thanks. The i^y and the lady were botk 
noticed in No. 22, We elwavs Judge of matters tkestiieal 
ISsr ourselves, and are not influenced by what other wxiten 
say. 

O. M. F. Glbniit.— We wish you would lequestvonrbook- 
seller to supply you earlier in the week. Tae present 
number, 24, should reach you on the altemomi <tf 8«tar- 
day, the 9th of June, as it waa published at five o'qfock 
on that morning. 

OABBAWAY'a CoPFBE-HOUSB.— -The engraving that doei 
not please you haa been greatly admired by many btfisf 
the gtod'taste, as well as the good sense, to aieoonie 
ruinif talent. We gave it as an extraordinary peiiiuw- 
ance, whichrit is ; and shall be happy to aflbnt theseaw 
opportunity to any aspiriuff artist who may be pleeied to 
forward to us a work onhf ha^ as well executed. Oar 
pages cannot be better filled than in giving encounfe- 
ment to rising native talent. Pn^Uy fhe writer irm 
Gsrraway's looks at the work he finds fault with, with i 
iaundiced eye ; it is certain he does not view it with » 
liberal one. 

Napolbon (Leeds).— What you have aentis deeliBsd,with 
thanks for the olfer. | 

CoNJUBdcus.— It would be difficult to sa^ n^ knewinf I 
what boxes you require. There are mimy m uss ^byfr il^ 
rate hands^ that must be made expresdy for titeMTpO't. 
We believe that Mr. Farley, of No. 31, Fleetotrse^leepi 
an assortment for general use.' v 

iNTBBi NoBiLEs Ubbbs Obbis.— We bcttcve that it^io- 
possible to come at the exact origin of London : Sir urii- 
topher Wren's opinion is that London was founded bf the 
Bri^>ns. Tou will find the other information you require 
in ** Cesar's Com. de Bel. Gal.." liber 4. t . 

T. A. (Glasffow.)— Sir William Wallace was bi^bt a pn- 
sonar' to London in 1305. He was cohddnned ibr Vm 
treason against King Edward I., apd suffered a eraelaod 
ignominious death in Smithfield, being there baoied. 
drawn, and quartered ; his bowels cut out, and his poli- 
ties cut off whilst alive. His head waa fixed upou a pMb 
on London-bridge, and his quarters were s«xtto8cotkuidi 
to be placed over the gates of aa many of the principu 
cities. ^ 

Fbamcbs.— Mere fiction. To your second question, 'Bmf 
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NATIONAL SPOETS AND PASTIMES. 

YACHTINQ. 
Few plaoM of equal extent poMessgteater variety 
uid beauty of scenerv than the Tele of Wight ; 
<»mpraheiM]iiia a« it ooes, -mtbin the apace of n 
few milM, iiibUioe cout views, tenific chssnu 
fomed bf coDTulaionj of nature, richly cultivated 
plum, and lomandc wooded secluaioiu. 

Thelele of Wight is situated in the Engliah 
Chumel, at a ahoit distance &om the mainland 
of Hannehire, of which county it haa been 
eammonly reckoned a part. The channel which 
diiide* it from the grand line of oui aouthem 
oeut varie* in width &om two to aix milea, and 
bein the appellation of the Solent Sea. The 
bra of the ialand it iircKUlar, and it ia In cii- 
cBinferenee about aeventy-hve milee ; ils extreme 
iMRth from east to weat is about twenty-three 
nulei, and its greateat breadth, from north to 
Nuth, i« about thirteen milei. The distance 
bam Southampton to Cowea is fifteen miles, and 
•tean-vBisela perform the diitance during the 



summer months in about an hour and a half. 
Cowes is delightfully situated on a steep emi- 
nence at the mouth of the Medina or Cowei 
River. The streets of the town are narrow, and 
the hooaee in general ill built ; but the manner 
in which they rise one above anoiber from the 
water's edge gives them a very romantic appear- 
ance. At the entrance to the harbo ur is a 
caatle, erected by King Henry YIIL The 
climate is well known to be as pure, mild, and 
salubrious as the face of the country is beautiful. 
The Isle of Wight is recommended es a fit place 
of residence, during the whole year, to invalids, 
and is conunonly atyled the " Garden of Eng- 
land." The period at which Cowes literallr 
appears in " all its gloiy" is that of the annual 
regatta, which usually takes place in the moQth 
of August; and, since our beloTedSovereignhai 
purchased a residence in this delightful island, 
the regattas hare been on a scale worthy of royal 



TAi,E» AMD yiADmoe. 



hotue, wiOi the Fountain, and the Tine in the 
High-itreet, are the three principal ions. Ail 
of them afford accommodatiODB for laadlog ; hut 
the principnl Work of thii kind, and what m«y 
be ooniideredaa theToirn-quBy.ie that connected 
with tbg pTemisef of the Fouatoln. Heie th« 
■team-pncketa diacharge and leceiTe their 

gistengen without the inteivention of boit«— a 
cility for which Tisilorg .are indebted to the 
late George Ward, Etq., at whose eipeoae this 

Ereat pubjc improvement was erected. The 
atha are contiguous la the Parade, at ita west 
end ; owing to the steepness of the beach, the 
machinet aie lowered b; means of windlaaaea; 
and from the same ciccumstancea it arises, that 
the bather may here add depth of water to the 
oalm surface and security whicb are enjoyed at 
Eyde. 

The royal yachts honour the club hj their 
attendance during the regatta, and several men- 
of-war are also ordered to attend j when may be 
seen the brig, schooner, and cutter yachts of ail 
dimensions, dressed, aa it ia termed, in theTarinue 
oolonrs and aignala of the R.Y.C. (Royal Yacht 
Club),— the »t«am -packets, with numeroiia 
private yachts, and almost countless boats, from 
the jwaftmental canoe to the man-of-war's 
la«nefc. Thi» clul^ which was established in 
tha nwr 1612, ie j;ru«4 by the names of acme 
*^ tw most rilatjpf^j ^f^ Unong our English 

JKAOity. 

TAoan AMD lACHinta. 

Thwe arc Tery few at my fair render*, I am cer- 

IbIi^ who will npt agiree with me that a water 



, a tlau Bnd oft have I sighed for the long- 
«3paated day whan I was to ma^ke one of a party 
of pleasuTe to BichLBMwd, in ray old friemj Tom 
Gi's "trim-built whwry," Ae "Sytobid*," a 
boat well known to oquatla ft A* "TuglioBi of 
the Thames." 

_ Iftherei8onemodeoftrBTelUngft«tI»dml 
mote thananother.itcertainly is by water, Boi 
not to me of the delights of equestrian, pedi 
trian, vehicular, or railway excursions, — tell me 
Dot of cobs, cabs, or curricles, — a cutter 's the 
craft for comfort and companionship. Newmarket 
and Epsom offer many atltaotiona, so do Egham 
snd Aicot; but of all the races give me Good- 
ytood upon mater; whetlier on the open sea, Chel- 
■ea, or Baltersea, that 's the sport I We. Though 
I blush to own it, I have no more idea of any- 
tiling nanlical than a dolphin has of a streel 
direstoTT or a mermaid of maeassar oil. My 
Irlends , no weveT. ~r bless tb£ir accominodating dis- 
positions!— are kind enough to snythat I possess 
one essential quBliflcation for a water party— 
" I ni^e good ballast." I cannot roake light of 
BO heavji a Charge, but I will add, on ftmda 
t^ {irinci|ile8 (though self-praise is no re 
mendation), that when I fit astem. gracefully 
envdoped iij the ample folds of my blue rmjur 
laur, I am the envy of many, as I puff care an 
iny mild Havannah V the passing breeze. 

My ftiend O., who cannot, ob all occHsiMia, ci 
Ae artitf (no mpre than I can cut the pamier), 
tad freqaentiy endeavoured to jiotn*, in the most 
qlovimg cqimirt, the great delight he sliould ex- 
perience in spreading the canvas to brush s 
party of friends down to Oravesend. Hie atim- 



mer had nearly paaseJ away, but no water pwtj 
had, as yet, been formed ; for, as Major Doddln | 
uged to lay, "Tom was always ready with lti« , 
old excuse— that the Sylphide was a grtsl , 
deal too lifjht a craft to venture so far in; " ud 
Tom was right, for, althol^ she bad mlM li 
waters like a thing of life, when she conTcjd 
tbe divi>e Taglioni and a party to Eichamiid, j 
yet sailing "above and belmo bridge" are IfO ^ 
different things. i 

The auspicious morning at length arrived fci ' 
my first trip to see the sea ; and as I arose fon ^ 
my pillow, and looked out on the sky, Iwasglid 
to find it was as clear as I could desire. Tbe 
disasters thai Mioai occur during the day, now, 
for the first time, flashed across my mind ; vhile i 
indulging in the luxury of an early shavs, fflt 
nerves jetting rsiher queer; ctrr nearly a sqmn 
inch off my chin, and almost regretted haring 
proniiieiito venture withanotlieTCurrBK. Hoi- 
ever, the present was no time for rmining, so, 
DittwiNa on my Hobys, I detfrniaed to du* 
largely on my good spirits, fcrtiied myielf willi 
■ glass of eou ievUia laU, bahly aa it ml, wd ; 
WBWgedfrommy domi<ile. Enjoyed aoiuflir- 
TPj, walk from the Wea^en(i to the 'towet-Bain; 
thmitht of nothing all the way but aea-aiclnen 
and shipwreck, brokso bottles sod bailinj; oiU 
~ nnlng foul and lowi jinti — '' — — boM tiresr- 
HQ «^ lajla not piepuiy ht up. 
" Ob ) littb tSDt By siltbn, 

Xbs du •!>* cniM mt, 
[e >riuu tuHli I sbwiU Ufnd, 

Or clia stu a«t I StaPiUi Mb' 



Aal nearedlheTower-staiM,where«l»*'^ 
craft, the " Rob Eoj," was ip readiness, 1 •■• 
moat fancied that the warm summer brw**"*! 
penetrated through CTery pore wttji iT W™"' ' 
and even the rippling of the tiny tiile. w it»w 
gliding past the vessel's aide, had to me (Rt l" 
first tinTe in my life) anything hot a ^'^, 
sound. The truth is, I had never eeq1 «'^; 
Is it, then, to be wondered at that, with '*«'^ 
for my rf(«t"no(ion, I should have been somewb" 
APPALLED at BO grave an imderttM»9 ! J csn »• 
sure my readers that I am no milkiOf , "« *™ 
was, even in myboyUh days ; and yet «lwtBM- 
sense 1 for n e are all bops in a gmt« <« '?* j 
desn-ee. I would not quarrel wiA a Ban **J 
called me brandy-sop, or wine-«)p, or stti^ 
sop; certainly not: any »p, e»en a "y*!,^ 
pan, would be palatable ; but, aa I Iww ■** "^ 
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tee^ I asa Bd Milkftop. B)»wavcr| last mj lerib- 
UiBf dMuld nuika ny xe&imm io^omivicw I'll 
quit th« miikf way, and get tnuitr wa^ at onoe. 

YOtnEUTAL OT MT WEST TACHTINQ BXCVKSION. 

ffaffrpast J^ine (*,»«,— Set sail from Tower- 
stairs ; wind and tide iavqwrable ; ship in excel- 
lent trim ; passed several steamers and a host ol 
dinjpy»lookmg coUiers ; saw Shad well Church, 
and crossed the Thames Tunnel ; fancied Wap- 
ping was very unlU^e Waterloo-place : saw St. 
Paura in the distance j thought of Lord Byron's 
feeliz^ on leavipg h;s native land, and grew 
quite melancholy,— almost inclined to we^p,— « 
no struck up, by way of a harh-QQtQl^ in C flat, 

iooa neare4 Qreenwioh Hoapital,«*r iaapiiing 
•i^t; sang **RnleBritaBnia,'' with a hiU chorus 
ef all )|anda on hoasd ; the lovely Hiss Clemen- 
tina Bumplehmtle, ^getting somantie, was quite 
OTeroemeo- natuzal feeling in one so &ir ; pulled 
out my three-foot DoUond to Tiew the great 
■aetropolis in the diatanoe-^ingy but delightiul 
eight; passed an Indiamaa under eonyoy of 
a eteam*tug ; Mi^or Buddies took an obserra- 
tioB, and proved for the benefit of future mariners 
tkat the place we were a^^oaohing was Blaek' 
wall, noted for «?At^e-bait; let loose a carrier •• 
pigeon to inform my anxious mother, at home, 
of my safety ; saw a seaguU for the first time,«-r 
curious bird,-*-the m^jor would have shot it, but 
unfortunately the only firearms on board were a 
brace of pistols, brought for the purpose of 
r^elling any piratical attack* 

Ba\f'p<i»t .^MiMiR.-^The wind began to shift, 
and we made little way ; opened a volume of the 
'< Cent et Un," published some time since in 
Paris, and amused my fair companions with the 
following edifying anecdotes on yachting ;— 

** Yachts, observes Monsieur Jal, constitute a 
luxury of which no idea can be furmed in France 
—the luxury of wealthy islanders, loving to roam 
the world at their ease and pleasure. Every 
Bngliahman of fortune, who is fond of the sea, 
keeps one or several yachts, }ust as he keeps his 
carriages and horses. The elegance and distribut 
tion of each vessel are ohajaeteristic of the whims 
of the lady who preeidea over its deek ; or the 
sybaritism of the gentleman to whom it belongs, 
A yacht is eensidered se much a racer as any 
horae entered at Newmarket ; and the sailor by 
whom it la navigated is, in fiact, the mere jockey 
of a regatta. Just as gentlemen on the turf have 
portraits taken of their favourite horses, the 
M.P B. 0. orders sketches of his yachts^->of their 
leate, then- perils, their triumphs . Among otherS| 
a trtndmi bererwer, of the name of Perkins, is the 
e wuea of sereral yachts, whioh are used by Mrs, 
Peekiita aa ao many barouches or landaus, for 
her momiasg visito. A shevt time ago she arrived 
at Cherbourg in one of her yachts, to call upon a 
lady of her aequaintanee. They geeeipped over 
BOW novels and new Irish melodise ; and, in the 
•oquel, Mrs. P. kindly offeved to returm to Eng- 
kuid, and fetch some new songs which were then 
aauch the fsahimL among the fair melo-maniacs 
of London. One morning, shortly afterwards, 
Mrs. Perkins again made her appearance, with a 
wXi of music In her hand. * You positively must 
atay and dine with me,' said the fair friend whom 
^e had exerted hers^ to oblige. * Can't, in- 
4eedy my dear,' replied the ya(d^ing lady. * I 



I must be off immediat^y. I promised the wife 
of tiie British Consul at Cadia to drop in Upon 
her, and I know she is expecting me 1 ' And 
away went Mrs. Perkins to Cadia, and then back 
to liondon, just as if she had been taking m . 
airing to Richmond." 

" That is something like yachting," observed 
Mrs. Boddles. 

Half-past Ttoehe, — Several large steamers 
passed us on their way to London ; hailed one, 
but received no answer, from the swell. On 
entering Long Eeaoh, vessel gave an awful lurch 
—heard an agoniaing scream, a heavy fall, and 
then all was silent as the tomb ; scene in the 
cabin really awful— the msjor waa on the broad 
of his back, where he was fiung by the heaving of 
theahip; don't know if sailors call it ** being 
floored," but in hie fall he had capsiaed Miss 
Bumplebustle ; ran to ofEer assistance, and found 
Mrs. Boddles seated in a large hamper, ftimi 
whioh she had been endeavouring to extiraot a 
pigeen-pie; heard a low gurgling souad from 
said hamper ; found it proceeded from a porter- 
bottle about to burst, eleven of whose com- 
panions followed their leader, and caused a Jar- 
ful report from underneath pon? Mrs. B. 

One o'C/odb.-— Finished a very slight vepast; 
waves running high, and faeee getting pale } not 
yet out of Long Beaoh ; water full of seaveed, 
but by no means salt ; charming prospect of a 
glorioua wet day-r-good for the country, but by 
no means favourable to ladies' dresses ; the Major 
and the two ladies taken very poorly ,'*-felt a 
little queer myself ; sig^t extreokely aiOfecting ; 
sea-sickness does not improve woman's beauty ; 
remained in this enviable situation a full hour. 
About two o'clock weather began to clear up ; 
got upon deck, and found we were nearing 
Graveeend, and that Tom G. and our one seaman 
had enjoyed a glorious sail. Gravesend looks 
well from the water ; tide running in ; sevetal 
boatmen putting out to land us***- remarkably 
poUle of them; boatmen a hardy race, ehew 
tobacco and wear hairy legs. Major B. informed 
me that I was now upon the ssa ; never more 
disappointed in all my lifo than in beholding 
what the cockneys oall the sea; east anchor 
opposite the Falcon, and prepared to land ; poor 
Mrs. Boddles, in hei extreme anxiety to out the 
cutter, tumbled over the gunwale and bobbed 
into the briny ; saw a diving^6fi/^ for the first 
time, and oame to the conclusion that I had no 
wish to go down by one. Tide running renurk- 
id>ly strong ; sdl on board perfectly paralyied, 
except our li^urdy seaman, who shouted for <* AH 
hanCM to etand clear, as the mermaid would rise 
as soon as she had inspected our keeL" ** Ihope 
so," ejaculated the major, who presented a fine 
picture of man waiting to become a widower, and 
who, in an agony of despair, exclaimed, " Civi- 
lised man very degenerate ; must learn to awim, 
it is a noble exercise. Oh I to have plunged 
into the briny deep, and dived to save my 
duck !" Mrs. B.'e new pink bonnet at length 
hove in sight; wondered if her head was in it ; 
found, however, to the great delight <^ all the 
party, that it was, for— 

An dripplngr ti^et, with weed beset, 
at)e prMently waa SMn to float; 
Our iDulor with his iQOg boftthook 
Had hitched her under- petticoat. 

Ha^-^noik 2%r#e.-^Cold, comfortlees,^ and hun- 

2 c 2 
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gry]-— one of the party half-drowned, and the re- 
mainder nearly frightened to death— we sat down 
to an excellent dinner at the Falcon, and soon 
forgot the perils we had encounteiied in oor first 
yachting excursion below bridge. 



LETTERS TO THE PEOPLE. 

{Second Seriet,) 

BT TOUNO OHBETWOOD. 

No. XIL — Conchmon. 
To those who haye but cursorily glanced at, or 
to those who haye plodded with us through, the 
whole series, we shall address a portion of this 
letter, in giving a few valedictory remariLs. 

Some 01 our letters may have appeared to you 
too trivial ; others, in subject, somewhat devoid 
of originality. In our attempts to cducidate cer- 
tain matters which, from time to time, may have 
come under our noUce, we may unwittingly have 
stumbled upon the counsel of others ; but, should 
such calamity have escaped our rigid scrutiny, 
we hope the reader will not consider our remarks 
the less sincere. To reflective minds, hints such 
as our ** Letters " may have conveyed are of the 
utmost importance ; for one idea, even of the 
simplest nature, will suggest another, and ulti- 
mately tend to the enlightenment and instruction 
of the thinker : the shortest tale and the enliven- 
ing romance, such a reader turns to good pur- 
pose ; and even lighter readers are often struck 
with the character of a persevering hero : they 
see the power of patience — the seed is sown; 
they read again— the germ appears ; they think— 
the leaves unfold ; thought becomes habit, and 
the broad plant expands its branches of luiow- 
ledge into boundless infinitude. 

Before we conclude this series, we would offer 
a short sketch of what is termed Tact. ** Brief 
let us be." 

Household tact will be a good illustration of 
the whole genua: it consists in making every- 
thing neat and comfortable, by a << handy knack" 
preserving order, and making very little expense 
do a great deal of work. Some parties, although 
they were possessed of the enormous wealth of 
King Croesus, would find their habitations com- 
fortless, awkward, and wanting compactness: 
they are short of the talent of placing things in 
consonance with each other; their judgment is 
bad ; their ingenuity is at fault ;— in short, they 
need ** tact,** Others, though possessed of very 
limited resources, would convert a very mean- 
looking cottage into a model terrestrial paradise. 

It often is our whim to study men and man- 
ners, when alone or in company, by the folks 
with which we come in contact, or by their habi- 
tations or places of business (mute lecturers as 
to the chiuracters of the owners). We have di- 
vided these, in the true linnean style, into three 
classes, capable of subdivisions into various or- 
ders, via. : — 

Class I.— PxTNOTU. 

This class contains many orders, aifid its prin- 
cipal characteristics are, a want of sociability, a 
great dependence upon appearance, and a great 
honor of ** the world's " bad opinicm ; together 
with many minor things, as an example of which 
we present our readers with a view of the house 
of Stiggles. 

Stiggles is a wealthy man, and lives in a retired 



Yilla at ; bat, although he has been pre- 
eminently successful in business, is not exacdy 
up to the mark in household tactics : he aims at 
everything, and reaches nothing. The apartments 
are decorated most elegantly : the hangings are 
superb ; the mantel-pieces are of the richest and 
exquisitelv- veined marble ; and, in the notion of 
Mr. S. and spouse, everything else is arranged in 
the best manner. But there is something want- 
ing ; there is an awkwardness about the place, 
as well as a want of comfort. When you enter 
his " best room" you feel in the wrong place : 
it clearly never was meant for the abiding-place 
of man ; and, from being preserved carefully for 
" state" occasions, it has a chillv, damp atmo- 
sphere, causing visions of tic-douloureux, rheu- 
matism, &c., to float about within your cranium, 
vividly appearing as a reality unto your mental 
eyesight. Stiggles is not a happy man: you may 
see it in his resUess eye— his fidgety manner : he 
dare not tread upon the carpets without slippers 
in lieu of boots ; he dare not place his supporters 
upon the fender,— firstly, the carpet is too good 
for common use ; secondOly, the aristocratic posi- 
tion of the fireirons is liable to disarrangement 
The poor (rich?) couple are in a self-made prison:' 
they cannot turn, or look, or act, for very fesr ; 

but 

** Pride mutt abide," 

and, to maintain their dignitv and keep up ap- 
pearances, Mr. Stiggles and family (for he has 
a family) are the victims of self-torture. Awk- 
wardness, too, shows itself in the attempt to 
place all the requisites of a large mansion in a 
miniature villa. There an immense sideboard 
occupies literally a tide; a huge pianoforte cum- 
bers the extent of another ; in the centre, leaving 
a very minute space for some antique oak chairs, 
is a huge rosewood table; and *' so on to the end 
of the chapter,"— all seemingly placed (badly, it 
is true) to be looked on and never touched. 

Class II. — Anabchu. 
This also admits of many minor classifications. 
For example we will sketeh Uie domicile of Mis. 
Phelim Stubbs, Her house is just an antipodes 
to the preceding one, — the prevailing character- 
istic being a want of order and arrangement 
Enter the house when you will, it is ever in a 
turmoil and confusion,— a very Babel produced 
by the good lady's numerous brood of bantlings, 
—a very temple of Ate. She ** can't keep the 
children at peace; there never was such chil- 
dren." Then the diminutive maid-of-all-work 
has ** got above her mistress," and roundly gives 
her word for word. And was there ever such a 
troop of dirty little urchms as *< the Stubbses"? 
Those imder the age of nine cry when their fsoes 
get washed ; so &e ** poor worried creature," 
dreading a tumult, seldom performs sanitary im- 
provement in her domesticjiphere. Mr. Stubbs's 
slippers are always out of the way, and, when 
looked for, are found in the strangest situations— 
from the oven in the kitchen to the servant's 
truckle-bed in the garret— and <* all through 
those horrid children." It is useless giving more 
specimens of management at Mrs. Stubbs's, for 
all is on the same principle :— dolls, bats, ball8» 
rags, and minor cartwheels cover the onoe-elegant 
but now kicked and maimed furniture in the 
drawing-room ; a washing-day every day in the 
week» Sundays excepted, when Mrs. Stohbs 
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proeeedfl to ehnroh, ftcoompanied by her beloved 
lord and a tribe of dirty-looking ** epitomes of 
man," wbere they sit on an ill-used cushion 
-with most of the horsehair stuffing drawn out for 
fishing purposes by the before and frequently 
mentioned juveniles. Yet Stubbs's is a model 
house ; the young Stubbses are model children ; 
and the good lady (veritably) a»" slave" of a 



" ma." 



Class III. — Domestious. 

This class comprises the true possessors of 
** tact." Everything goes smoothly with this 
species ; no labour comes amiss or out of place. 

Um ! we '11 choose Meredith ! 

** How d' ye do, Meredith } (He, at least, gives 
us a hearty welcome.) 

'* Oh ! pretty well ; come in, come in; always 
glad to see our friends, you know !" 

'* Why, you have made this a snug little place 
since you married." 

•* Why, yes, pretty well ; never was more com- 
fortable — nevOT, sir." 

*' But, Meredith, this handsome place was not 
fitted up without some extravagance, you dog— 
eu . 

** Not in the leut ; for, before I married, I 
calculated well the expenditure of furnishing. 
I have been contented with plain things, but 
substantial. I did not seek to get a display of 
gimcraoks, but what I did get I got good, and 
what I could do myself, I did. I consider that it 
requires but a proper management. Eor instance, 
you have the money; you calculate how much it 
will purchase, and what it will not. WeU, as it 
is said, * You must either lessen your wants or 
increase your treasure,' the latter was an in^>os« 
sibility in my case ; so I chose the former.; My 
wife, a sensible creature, coincided in my views. 
Our income was of the smallest, so we dispensed 
with siiperfiuities, mi^iaged to put a mite in the 
bank for a rainy day, and have already added 
several small savings. We always buy every- 
thing for cash, and so are thought independent, 
and always get a superior article. We buy as 
much in a quantity as possible, joining with a 
neighbour or two, and thereby getting it at the 
wholesale price. We never buy what we do not 
want ; never buy anything because it is cheap. 
We have * a place for everything, and everything 
in its place ; a time to do all, and all done in its 
time, without procrastination. Thus we have 
managed, by a little tact, to smooth the furrows 
on the brow of Fortune." 

Choose for yourself, reader. This last species 
is the one which we delight to associate with. 

And now we make our bow and drop our cur- 
tain, with a kind adieu ! 



SUMMER. ARHAPSODY. 

BT TBftDE&ICK 6B0B0B LBE. 

SiTHMEB ] what emotions are awakened by the 
utterance of that word — that one simple word ! 
Bygone recollections crowd upon the mind, and 
brinff back places, friends, and scenery that has 
not tor years been gazed on. It carries us once 
more to childhood's days, when all the year 
round seemed one continual summer— when no 
clouds appeared to dim the sunshine— when no 
storms arose to beat down the bloomins flowers ; 
it carries our recollections to years that have long 
gone by, so that we vividly see each spot endeared 



to us by some little occurrence ; — where we sat 
and watched the limpid stream roll gently by, 
each wave following me one that has preceded 
it — each bubble on its shining bosom followed 
by another and a similar bubble ; and we marked 
the gaudy fly, with its net-like wing, fiutter 
over the reflecting stream, fall headlong into its 
gorgline water, carried along speedily and im- 
petuously to the noisy waterndl. Yes ! we sat 
and watched the winding stream, that passed 
through many fields, till at last its surface was 
hidden by the pendent boughs of a neighbouring 
wood ; we saw the full-leaved trees that shel- 
tered the deer and the hare rise one behind the 
other, until the last dwindled away into a misty 
air, on which the sun's rays fell with great 
brilliance, and showed the varied tints in all 
their purity and beautv. 

If the modest violet is gone, and the gay 
crocus withered, still there are almost all the 
beautiful fiowers of which England boasts to be 
seen at this season — ^Ihe sweet-scented jas- 
mine, the gaudy perfumed rose, the small-leaved 
geranium, whose odour is only poured forth 
when 

" Sweet Yenut ghinee, 
And UDxlTftird reigns the fairest lamp of night,** 

and many others, each beautiful, each perfect 
and, pure as they come from their great De- 
signer'shands. In wild fiowers wehavethe yellow 
cowslip, the gilded buttercup, the *< daisies 
white and redde" (as Spenser hath it), and 
others far too numerous to mention. Yes ! now, 
in summer, the lilac perfumes the air around, 
and its odour is wafted far and near on the 
wings of the cool evening breeze ; the gaudy bella- 
donna, with its tempting fruit, enlivens tne dull 
lanes, and seems to attempt to twnpt the fat 
fingers of little chubby children as they ramble 
in such cool retreats, away from the hot sun- 
shine of open fields, fix distant from their " sweet 
home. * ^ 

Oh ! summer is a joyful time ! Everything 
around tells us of the goodness and omniscience 
of an all-seeing Gob— the leaves, the trees, the 
moss, the fiowers, the sky, the streams, all dis- 
tinctly confute that doctrine to which alone the 
fool listens, and ** he that says in his heart there 
is no God." Everything tells of love, of kindness, 
and gratitude. If one examines the most trivial 
wild flower that prows unnoticed by the sturdy 
ploughman, he will find an emblem of love in its 
glossy stalk ; he will discover that the leaves pro- 
tect the new stem from, the night-winds that 
hurry " over the grass," and shelter it from the 
cutting breezes. 

" Is there not friendship in the bending rush. 
Whose fragile form the wind blows to and fro ? 
Yet not alone, but with its fellow bowit 
And bends before the blast, whose echoes play 
In fitful murmurs o*er the darksome wave." 

Moreover, there is a something undefinable that 
steals over the senses as one surveys a brij^ht 
country landscape on a summer's day : it is a 
commingled feeling of love, gratitude, and joy to 
Him *' who causes the rain to fall, and the dews 
to cover the earth " — to Him who has marked the 
changes of time *' for signs and for seasons, for 
days and for years." 

We have hitherto spoken (somewhat incor- 
rectly, perhaps) of summer in the country ; we 
will not, however, pass over that season in town. 
There is a sort of melancholy look about the 
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stvaett of London dwinf tkat time which can- 
not be OTercono ; all the persons you meet eeem 
to be T9tj W9krf and hot i they walk aa though 
the^ did not care 'vdiether thtT* ever arrived at 
their joumay's end, or tank through the earth 
into one of the immense sewers that exist under 
the •treats of the ** great metropolis/' 

Reader, if it be your custom to wander through 
the streets of London (to us there are few places 
that afford such an amusing variety ), you may 
haye observed the pretty girl (that opens soda- 
water for the oustomers of the fashionable con- 
fectioner), almost weary of sitting in a room 
with pastry, ices, and jellies* as she puts forth 
the remainder of her strength to uncork a bottle 
of the effervescing solution for some juvenile 
who has a pencfMtit for that useful beverage; 
you may also have remarked the *' die away " 
look of the linendraper's asiistant as he attempts 
to satiate the demands of the Countess of Muck- 
frog'-^a very difficult lady to please ; and there 
are a thotuand amusing incidents to be seen in 
the streets of London in the summer, which in a 
degree reconcile the Londoner to the rays of the 
sun, and the dusty roads, when not attended to 
by the contractor for watering, &c. 

As regards ourselves, "We must, in the summer, 
give the preference to the wide fields of the 
country-*to its vast commons, to its shady 
woods, to its quiet yet pleasant picnic parties, 
to its beautiful walks and rambles ; nevertheless, 
no one can deny that the great metropolis affords 
more solace during the intervening time from 
November to March than ant/ other part of Great 
Britain. 

In conclusion (for we feel confident our readers 
are tired) we take the liberty of adding an ex- 
tract from an elegant poem by that talented 
lady, Eliza Cook, which we feel confident our 
readers will enjoy:— 

*' Feet that limp, blue and bleeding, as they go 
For dSinty cresses in December's dawn. 
Can wade and dabble in the brooklet's flow. 
And woo the gurgles on a July mom. 

** And whpn fair Flora sends the butterfly. 

Painted and SMtnitled as her herald mamaicr, 
*Now for warm hoHday's,' my h«»art will cry; 
* The poor will suffer lees ; thank Oodfor summer,* ** 

THE ROBBERS' HAUNT. 

BY ''DICKET SAM." 

Many years ago, the ridge of mountains which 
divides Lancashire from Yorkshire, and goes by 
the name of Blackstone-edge, was celebrated for 
the numerous bands of robbers which infbsted it. 
In those days, when travelling was not so expe- 
ditious as it has since become, many people were 
wont to cross it on horseback, in order to get 
into Yorkshire by a short cut. This experiment 
was. however, not without danger, on account 
of the numerous black turf bogs or mosses with 
which the hills abound ; consequently, if night 
overtook the traveller, he was either compelled 
to proceed on his journey, and most likely be 
lost in a moss, or seek refuge In one of the 
wretched habitations which were scattered about 
the hills. Most of these houses were inhabited 
hj robbers, who made a regular trade of entrap- 
ping all persons into their snares who were thus 
benighted, and, by affected hospitality, soon dis- 
pelled from their minds all doubts which ooilld 
preriously have existed relative to the intentiona 



of tiieir ent«rt«inef». The irlctlttt dT IheM btN 
barous wret'hes seldom eseaped irith life. 

One Ueak Januarr night, in the year 177^* m 
gentleman on horseback found himself, in the 
middle of Blackstone-edge, unable, firom the 
darkness of the night and the danger of the road, 
to proceed any further on his journey* This 
discovery caused him no little anxiety, knowing 
as he did the character which the habitations 
that surrounded him bore. In his present posi- 
tion, however, there was no alternative, and our 
traveller was relnctantly compelled to teek for a 
lodging in one of these poor cottages. 

After looking around for some time as if unable 
to decide which way to turn, his attention was 
at last fixed on a light which he observed, two 
or three hundred yards to his right, and he bent 
his steps towards it. When he reached it, he 
found it to be a small cottage of a rather better 
appearance than he had anticipated i it was two 
stories high, and seemed to have been recently 
built; the walls were of rough quarry stone, 
whitewashed over. On eloser examination, he 
discovered a stable on one side of the house, 
which at once prepossessed him in favour of it; 
for he did not forget his poor horse, who was 
as much in need of rest as his master* He no 
sooner came to this determination than he ap- 
proached the door of the dwelling, and kneeked 
sharply on it with the butt-end of his riding* 
whip. After a short delay he heard a noise m 
the house similar to a person walking on eratehei; 
and presently a female voice, in a very oroi&ing 
tone which at once denoted the speaker to M 
aged, inquired, ** Who is it that comes a4 this 
late hour to the habitation of a poor old woman, 
using his stick to her door as if she "WAs dei^, 
which, thank God, she's not?" 

** A thousand pardons, my good woman ; it is 
only a benighted traveller, who craves your hoe* 
pitality unul morning, and you shall, t promisa 
you, be rewarded for your kindness," replied the 
traveller. 

Whether it vras the mention of a reward ot the 
voice of the traveller which influenced the old 
hag, we leave our readers to decide ; but certain 
it is that, at the close of his sentence, she quickly 
opened the door and besged pardon fyr speaking 
so ciossly, and infbrmed him that she should m 
happy to share her humble fare with hitn aa long 
as he chose to remain her guest; and, leading 
the way to the stable, she showed him where to 
put his horse, and regretted having no man iA 
the house who could attend to it. 

" Do you live alone?" said the traveller, as 
soon as his hostess had shown him into a small 
room with a brick floor, where a turf fire was 
crackling cheerfully under a large pot which 
was suspended over it by a toueh chain. 

** Yes, sir, I do Indeed ; I had a htisband once, 
but," — and here she wiped an imaginary tesr 
from the comer of her eye with her apron,— 
** poor soul, he has been dead flve years come 
next March." 

*• Do you not And it very lonely, Mvlnt h*re by 
yourself on this bleak andfdangeroua hJ&f" said 
the traveller. 

His hostess either did not or would not hear 
this last query; for, rising from her seat, she 
busied herself in preparing supper for her g^tiest. 
Bhe then laid it befbre mm, spread on a coarse 
cloth: it consisted of bkek bread, porridge, and 
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govt;** milk. Tht trayell«r^ aAtlunigh sooMtomtd 
to Bioi* Mntf UtB (foff hj hi» dvfsa« he wM 
efkleutiy a porsoit of di0tiDMion),0at thk hninble 
lAntd wiuL great relish, Ibr he had not broken hie 
fiuit eitKte ttoiviiig; During Ms meal he di«t not 
speak to tke eld wonittA« who set ki the (dunine|r* 
comer eoioking « p^e ^ he was oeoupied with hie 
own «lioikght»| iar, to tell the truths he did not 
mnefi \ik% hu poeition j he felt oeilein that an 
^d weMail woMld nevet lite hy htrtelf in a house 
like tlMif Ike inhabittd: When hU repatt wae 
oter, he fequeited t» he eandiieted to hie bsd^ 
room } tend the irtd woimhi lighted him np into 
tm apflDrtmeni with nothing hut a etraw mattreet 
Oft the ioof, saying that it was the best her 
honsenfibeded. 

When the old women retvitd, onr traveller 
det^vmined not to get into his apology for a bed 
that nighty bat to sit tip and be in readaiese 
agakMt amy attAek ; to he felt sn^e that he htd 
BtMftbled <m a rebbers' kaci«l« In one comer of 
ike raciA ke obber^ed a small dooe^ which he 
tried; Imt it Was locked. Skiddenly the thonght 
stmek him of trying one of kk <nrn keyi« He 
pulled a bttn^ from his pooket^ and inttnd one 
that fitted Itv HaVing unlocked the door, ke 
jfocmd that it opdned into a oloeet^ whkh was 
ftlkd with mdts of eletbes of erery deseription-^ 
^ttftk iHe laeed eott of the gefttieinan to the plain 
sttit «f Ike ln^dorer. 

This dieoleinre et onee conflrmed his suepi* 
eioM, and a sold perspiration came over him as 
he AM»ogkt of kk pfobablt fate* After thinking 
ibf some time en hie best means of eeeape (for 
be knew thAt to tVuM to his firearms would be 
Ibyr), ke at last detemilned to look hhatelf up 
in thef cldset-^flrst} however^ opening (he window 
as tt dectfptiott'^^and n:iutt to Protidenoe^ 

F^rmnmiftly t» him, the door looked on the 
inside; and he had teaecely seereted himeelf 
bsfef^ he lieMd a knocking at the door down 
stairs* Ha titen heard the old woman open it ; then 
th«ve seined to be a eensttltation between her 
and s6n!ie men Who entered ; and 9t laet setend 
men ascended the stmrs leading to his room, Mid 
opened tk^ door^ He then h«ard the most horrid 
oaths eeoape simnltaneticMly Ihmi their Upe, when 
they feond he wae net in the apertment* 

** He .his escflped thtotigh the window/' smd 
one, w#Ai an eailir 

** Hi that ease ke eannot be lar off ; let ui give 
him Histe^/' nrged another/ 

TlMT fi^hsMf however, seemed to be against this ; 
they eadd hit hotse wes safe at all events, and it 
wonld be a wildgioos* chase to go after a fellow 
who nilglit, after all, tnm out penniless if they 
found him. After swearing a little more, and 
bladkgnntding the cdd woman for not taking 
bettef eanre ^ hft gnett. to the insnpressible 
delight of onr traveller, tne men left the room, 
HtHe thinking that ^le ebjeet of t^tsif searoh was 
80 A6kt, tmd had heard every word they had 
uttered [ 

After waiting until all was quiet, onr hero 
venttnred to release himself fh>m bis prison. He 
cotild tell f^om the sounds which he, now and 
then, heard from bdow^ that the robbers were 
drinking ; and he looked ont of the window and 
saw that he might very well let himself down to 
the ground, for the distanee was very trifling, 
and he had no fear of being heard by Ins " hos- 
pitable ektcttedners/' u Ms wiodonr was on the 



opposite side ef fkt h«ate tn t&at inilhidh they 
were. Having desd*iided ftnm the window in 
safety, he fled at lull speed acraaa the hill, utterly 
regardless of the nmsea ; and the next mornings 
a^ter a fatiguing jooraey, em traveller found 
hnns^ at a small town in Yotkskhe,. where he 
gave every information to the magsetratce eon* 
oerning the locality of the rebbet a' hannfek A 
party of soldiers were iaimediateiy ordered to 
ptooeed tluthet, and bring awdy nB ptmone 
whom, they found within ite walls.. 

It will be satiiisctory to tibs reader to know 
that all the m%nf oou&iating of six well-known 
robbers, and tte old woman, were transported^ 
for life. The traveller never forgot the adventure 
at " The Bobber*^ Haunt," and the narrow 
e»eape he had of his life* 
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No. it-Atumt smta. 

Tais gentleman is the sen el a htghly-reqpeelaUd 
surgeon, retiding at Chertaey. He reeewed his 
education at Merchant Taylori^ B^MeU tnd, 
being intended for the medieal ptd f tiiid n » a^es* 
Wards studied anatomy at Parin. 

Mr^ Smith made hit debiH in literature about 
ten yean ago* He eontribnted vartons pnptrt to 
the minor pcriedtcals of title day^ Wlncl^ thouf^ 
eleverf coetained nothing te.wanrttil any one in 
snp^sing he Wonld ever attain literary ems-* 
n«nce. One tale^ however^ ealled ^* The Armourer 
of Paris," foimded on a well-kiiown Wrenih 
drama, showed that his teeidenee in Paris had 
not b9en without advantage f for it diei^ayed^ an 
did also hie '* Man^ionese of BriamUisfls," pub- 
lished many years alter# a eompiete acqnaiateaee 
with the topography and history ef PmU and ita 
environs. His recent wdskf ^ The Adventuftee 
of Mr. Ledbury," ptotee that he is e^ally wril 
acquainted with the aooial life olPranee* 

Mr. Bmith is a very vfdnminimt writer. 
Besides several novels, he is the writer of a gieat 
many artieles in " Bentley's MitoeUany" and 
other magaeines. He was one of the met eon« 
tributoTS to Punah ; but, in consequence of a 
quarrel with the editor, soon withdrew. In 1847 
he, in conjunction with Mr. Angus B. Beach, 
started ** The Man in the Moon," and continued 
chief editor until the beginning of 1848, when he 
withdrew, and, we believe^ m now ^dased to 
contribute to its pages. 

the stage is indebted to Mr. Albert Snilth for 
several burlesquee, besidee a finr dramas which 
here not been very sttC(Mislul. Indeed, it is 
vtry evident that he does not possess the requi- 
sites for a great dramatist. In his dialogues he 
is smart, and occasionally witty ; bat in the con- 
struction of a play, an art in which English dra- 
matists generally are very inferior to the French, 
he is by i>o means sueeessful, Buc we must re- 
member that he is still a young man — scarcely 
more than thirty*— and it is impoesible to eon«- 
jccture what he may yet do. 

In person Mr. Smith is below the audd^ 
height, rather inclining to corpulency} and, 
what will no d<wbt interest onr ^ readers^ un<- 
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OtTB ptetnit trip it a touch of the nurine ; and 
will intioduM onr reader* to tbe pleasaivt share* 
of Snwei. On Tueiday, the 2Bth of May, in 
oompimy with ieTeral hundreds of out brother 
Foiesten, we enjoyed » delightful railway excur- 
sion to Brighton. The rery nams of this deUght- 
ful WBlerine-ploce brings with it a host of recoU 
lections of Uie Btighton road, now no more. For 
this loas and evil there is no remedy. 
" Firar-ln-hud fnm Ficctdllly." 

" Tbt oiTilcada of nwhai 
Ihst on eierr •idt sppnuebn." 
adjacent to the Elephant and CaiOe, are now 
atirring eTcnts to be read of, hut no longer to be 
aeen. Erstwhile we have stood on this claatio 
ground feasting our gaze on "The Age" or 
" The TimeB," all trim and tight for a itart, 
loaded with provender and portmanteaus, eager 
with the now unknown excitement of travel, 
and emulous of the incidents by flood and Seld 
that were wont to mark our " exits and our 
entnuicea " through hamlet, town, and boroogh. 
Those were dajs when practical geography might 
be crammed into the dullest system of being ; 
BOW, nothing but a printed chart of your where- 
about* can enlighten you on the topography of 
the land. But the "go-ahead" system has at 
length made human ipeed slow work. The mo- 
nopoly of railroads fallo^red the monopoly of 
coach establishment? ! and we have more than 
one grievance to grumble over during our short 
two hours' transit from London-bridge to the 
hill (old town), Brighton. Being, like Johnny 
Qilpin, " on pleasure bent," we wilJ, however, 
keep ooT grievances to ourselves, and make the 
' IT second-class deal-board seat, and the 
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full of labour as a vise man's art, — for a pur- 
pose " more grave and wrinkled than the aims 
and ends of burning youth." bent On meia holi- 
daypastime, will care to suimiae. 

The Brighton line was, we believe, completed 
within three years from its commencement, and 
opened thronf^hout in the autumn of 1811. For 
its length, it is, perhaps, the prettiest and most 
.varied line of any we know. The principal ter- 
minus is at London-bridge ; but the 



in the Kent-road, is the chief rendezvous, more 
especially for the deparlure and arrival of the 
pleasure trains. 

Travtoving the Greenwich and Croydon line, 
we have good viewi of Blackheath, Tulse-hlll, 
Sydenham, Norwood, and all that cockney but 



picturesque neighbourhood. From New-oroii, 
where our train itoiH, to the Dorlmouth Arma 
station on the Croydon line,.tbere is a steep gra- 
dient, the rise of one Ibot in every hondred. 
Croydon station gets us vrell out of London, 
under good cover, and with a great addition to 
the number of carriages. It is the first Brighton 
station. We emerge from the Croydon cutting, 
upon a two-mile embankment, wMch aflbrda us 
delectable eyesight fuod; and about thirteen 
miles from London we teach Godstone atation, 
after which another embankment gives us the 
surrounding coimtry almost as well as we might 
have seen it by the road. Bat where an the 
incidents, the social interchange of couctesiea, 
by the wayaide ; the gallop through the wooded 
lane; the drag up the Steep hill; the audden 
stop at the noble park-gate, to jerk over a 
great basket of comestibles of some sort or 
other; the change of nags, and the ezcbanga 
of snull talk with any or every original eneonn- 
tered at inn, village, or town } Alas '. reader, 
we have none to relate. It is true, qui own 
railway cart contains four young chOdren, fbOT 
fund mothera, and a very asthmatic old gentle- 
man, the wail of the smallest baby and Ihs 
cough of the elderly individual chiming in most 
lugubriously with the ceaselees whiri of the 
Bieam-kettle apfmratuB. But the poor mother 
stills the child wilh a biscuit, and tbe aathinatie 
man makes some sensible ob««rvatiotu OB the 
Msrstham cutting, which we now upproaoh, alter 
having passed that very queerly-pamed i^Ace, 
Stoat's Nest station, the nearest pomt to Eptota. 
Ha tells us that the cutting is nearly perpendi- 
cular, and a hundred feet &ep. The Merathini 
tunnel, a mile long, is out next wonder: a her- 
culean labour, three years' task, and now proved 
to be superfluous, as it is asserled we may do 
without tunnel-work altogether. 

What a pretty view of Oatton-park burtU 
upon us on the right of the line,— what noble 
clumps of trees ; what exquisits verdure ; and 
what a stately mansion I Now we come to tbe 
new.Iiedbill station, which joina the South- 
Eastern Railway. Solitarily stands the old inn 
hard by, once so redolent of custom, from whEocc 
in youthful days we were woitt to sauoter over 
the heathy common, and ride over to Jteigate, 
Nutfleld, Bletchlngley, and a hundred ottm ad- 
jacent spots. Thu station is twenty-one miles 
nnd a quarter bom London, and is one irf the 
most busy on the line, lli^, paasing over the 
Earl's Wood embankment, which is tbrty-five 
feet high, and upwards of three-quartera of a 
mile long, and commanding one of the finest 
champaign prospects on our route, we ati^ at 
Horley station, then at the Three Bridges, and 
ascend, till the second great work, the Baleomtw 
tunnel, consisting of fifty-one chaina in length, 
an undertaking of prodigious labour, is gone 



great rapidity. We now enter upon tbe most 
mteresting of railroad experimenta. This is Ihs 
far-famed Ouse viaduct. It is not only that we 
gather the extensive country in a map before our 
eyes,— that we take ftom every side a divarrified 
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each. The vladiict ui t, 
hundred feet hjeh, the 
kbntmanta forty ^t, the 
len^h a quarter of a mile. 
A mile from Cuckfleld 
etandi the station of Haj- 
Tooii'i Heath, where we 
haTe another ihoit tannel 
nnder the road, and an 
embankment over ■ com- 
mon (St. John's we be- 
lieve it to be called) ; and 
wa are now bat seven 
milee from the marine 
London, at Hassock' s- 
gata station, fancying the 
brisk wind blows e&line 
particles into our faces, 
bnuhing away the cue* 
and cobwebs of the mc- 
It^mUs. In this neigh- 
hoQihood ve cnrsorily 
glance over many fine 
houses andvrounds, and 
then there is the Qochic 
facade of the Clayton tun- 
nel, and the tunnel itself, 
cut through ohalk, a mile 
and a quarter ia length, 
mien comes Fatcham tun - 
nel, the fouilh of import- 
snce on the line, which is - 
cat through the property 
of Uigor Paine, for which 
he got a picturesque edi- 
fice and £13,000. The 
line of rail, leaving the 
Tillage of Preston to the 
left, and the downs trend- 
ing towards Shoreham on 
the right, enters Brighton 
at prTOisely the moat in- 
conTmient spot thatcould 
by any iiwenaity be se- 
lected witbin that haili- 
wii^. If they wanted a 
terminus for prospect's 
Mke, why did they not 
idect the hill, with a 
windmill at the top of it, 
that rises in the rear of 
Brown's eticket-grounds i 
That, indaed, would have 
been the place for a eoup 
iml, as oni readers will 
confess when they have 
taken a glance at the il- 
lustration which aooom- 
paniea this notice. 

Thus, then, onr journey 
has been aooompliished, — 
lafely, as we hoped ; plea- 
■antly, a* we antieipated. 
What between the fra- 
jrrant breeiea from the 
South Downs and the 
Inaoing air of old ocean, 
the reader, if be have a 
gastric at all bshioned 
after our own, is as hun- 
gry ss a priest or a vul- 
ture. The first thing, con- 
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Bequently, that he lett about is to appease it. 
Each locomotiTe tinner proceeds in his own 
fashion ; all, woe is us ! according to their sereral 
necessities of purse, not provision. Uowerer, 
^ood pleasure peripatetic! all aristocratic as it 
IS. Brighton hath fitting accommodation for all 
manner of persons and purses. 

CTo be oonoluded in our next,^ 



THE HIGHLAND MAIDEN. 

It was a dark and dreary night ; the wind 
howled mournfully along the shores of Loch 
Lomond, mingled with the wild bird's scream 
and the sound of the waves dashing against the 
rocks ; the rain fell in torrents, not a star ap- 
peared, not a light gleamed hi the distance, to 
guide the steps of young Allan Maegrcgor on his 
lone an(} perilous path; yet he redied not; 
what were stars or beacon-light to him, when 
his heart was dark and joylsss as the scene 
around, and agitated as the waters btneath } 
Well did he know each step, each mountain 

Sass, of that wild district ; he bad trod them in 
appier hours, when the rude tempest was at 
sunshine to him, fot ib« tmile of Malvina 
awaited him and weleoffl#d him hornet He 
had quitted those scenes with a light and kyyotw 
heart, and dreams of future happtnett cneeted 
the horrors of the approaching contest ; the bM- 
ner of his fathers waved arotmd him, the pilbtodi 
sounded in his ear, and seemed to hit wana and 
youthful imagination as the notes (A Tiet<^« 
He was following his chieftain, the brother of 
his beloved, the friend and companioa of hit 
earliest years, to defend the cause of their 
Prince, whose misfortunes rendered him still 
dearer to every Highland breast ; and Malvixut 
had promised to be hiS| when the Stuarts w^s 
again seated on the throne of their ancestors. 
Those bright visions were all past ; the last 
hopes of the Stuarts were buriea in the field of 
Culloden ; a price was set on the head of the 
unfortunate Prince Charles, who was wandering 
amid the wilds of his native land* The Mao- 
gregors had fought to the last, and lew, indeed^ 
had survived that fatal day* 

Allan was again on the shores of Loch Lo« 
mond ; but his was no longer the gay and open 
brow that seemed to set care at aefiance ; nei« 
ther was his slanoe that of one who though 
vanquished feels he has done his duty, and Is, 
therefore, free from self- reproaoh ; there were 
feelings [in his storm-tost breast which he would 
gladly have exchanged for a grave on the field e^ 
Uulloden. He had, however, reached the spot 
which contained all that was now most dear to 
him on earth, since he had lost his honour I 
Turning round a sharp rock that pto)ected 
almost across that narrow path, he stood in 
front of a little sheeling, or hut, the door of 
which was open, and where a biasing peat*fire 
shed a cheering light around. Allan advanced, 
but was suddenly stopped by a larj^' stag- 
hound which spnuif forward as with an intent 
to seize him, but, unmediately recognising him, 
it crouched at his feet and loaded him with 
caresses. Allan retomed them in silence, and 
entered the hut. A Biaiden, young and beau- 
tiful, was sleeping on a birchen settle at the 
window; the firdight, gleaming on her pale, 



still brow, discoTcred ta AlkH his vim IjUU 
vina ! She was wrapped lahflr ^aid) herhfigkt 
sunny tresses, confined «sly by the snoed, wee* 
agitated by the wind without ; her eheeks were 
pale, and her whole countenance bore traces of 
the grief and sufferings she had undergone. 
Allan paused and gazed wiih bitter lieelings al 
the faded form before him. ** Thou srt ohaogaiy 
Malvina ! " he murmured to himself, *' tho« 
art, indeed, changed since we parted ; aessaw 
hath olouded the fairest brow that was svsi 
wreathed with the heather. Never again ahaU 
Allan list to thy magic song, never again shall his 
he«rt beat responsive to the chords of thy hatf^ ; 
a smile shall no more beam on the lips o£ MaU 
vina ; her speaking eye shall shed peace through 
(his boeom no more!" The thou^t seecned 
more than he could bear, and be bent over hsc 
in agony. The cause of his return, the stotm, 
her unnrotected situation, all were forgotten, all 
were absorbed in one painful feeling ; but* reool- 
lection suddenly bursting upon hist, he sank al 
her feet, and pressing her hand %o his Ups» 
while a ray of hope lit for a mosMnt his fad!ed 
eye, exclaimed, *< Malvina, thou shalt at least 
be happy, whatever fate awaits thy lovSi!" 
The maiden started from her sleeps and uttered 
a faint scream of terror ; and her agitation was 
noi lessened when she recognised Allan Mae« 
arsgor } but hastily withdrawing her hand irofll 
Eis and retreating from Mm, while kev pal* cheek 
kindled with resentment, she azdaialMd, ** And 
has Allan dared to approach again tha socnea el 
his yotkth } is he so hardened that ha Sedu the 
pfesenee of Malvina ? oould h» tonek that band 
he has slighted and despised ? was it noU cnoi^ 
to be a pMJured traitor to his Prince ; to ^serc 
his oowRtrft cause ; to oover the natne of Maa« 

Sgorwmi eternal infasay, bat tnnst ha ysl 
ult the feelings of one who has hrrad Inia 
but too fon^, and who woiidd wilUgogly have 
died to save his honour^ Stnmahy" lAiasmdte 
the noble hound beside her, <* hast tlwn also 
deserted thy mistress in her hour o^ nead^ hoif 
hast thou let the uaitor pass, thauwko hast 
been till now a true and faith^ guard V* 
** Stumah," returned the Highlander *^ raiftsBk 
bars the thne when Allan was welcoma to MaI* 
vina ; blame not thy faithfal hound, li# cmnet 
read the changes of the heart; butliif tonM, 
Malvina : I have sought thee long, tlU mj pnr« 
pose has aloMist failed ; I have traced ikea to thil 
spot) Hst to me now, ere it be tdo Una**' 
*' Ifater," she replied, '* I will not^ naost not 
listen to thee ; spare me this bitter trial, and 
leave me instantly ; thou hast wofonded this 
heart afrsady too deeply ; if thou haat jet a 
feeling fd honour left, I ehaxge'tiiea stay not a 
moment longer." *< Hear me but one ward«" 
exclaimed iUlan, *' drive ma not tada^aif ; 1 
own 1 am guilty ; I came not to jdaad in mf 
own excuse, I feel I have forfeited yonr asMsM^ 
I feel 1 have irrevocably- lost aay own hoiMmr, idttA 
peace and happiness can never agans be inmattfi 
of this breast ; could I retraos my stepa^ I woqM 
gladly do it at all hazarito, bnt it is imposslbls« 
the die is cast ; sorrow and remorse mnst foUaw 
me till life's vision closes. Bnt it will be at leail 
some satisfaction to me in my nlisery, tf I em^ 
traitor as I am, save the lifo of the Maagregei, 
and preserve a guardian for Malvina^ i 
haye obtained ^e mitigatLan of tha atJItaBss 
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whkih 4o&ton your brother'^ deatli ; his life is 
safe if he leares Scotland to-morroW; thoti 
mayst aocotopany him, and share with him in 
fordgft climes the happiness of feeling that you 
have served your unhappy Prince faithfully to 
the last. I need not say, forget the wretch who 
has Mullied the name of Macregor ; but oh ! Mal- 
Yina, ere I leate thee for ever ! while for the last 
time I feel my native breeze, while yet the 
mountaiti streamlet rushes on mine ear, forgive 
me ! it i« the last favour thou canst ever grant, 
or I shall ever feel ; 'twill soothe my dying mo- 
ments, and Kleam like one sunny ray across 
the dark gulf of remorse and sorrow." ** Yes, 
Allan, I forgive thee, as I hope to be forgiven 
myself J but little dost thou know the Mac- 
gregor if thou canst suppose him so base, so de- 
generate, that he would purchase a few years of 
miserable existence at the expense of his honour ; 
that he would profit by the crime of his kinsman, 
the disgrace of his name, and desert his Prince in 
the hour of need ; and little dost thou know Mal- 
vina, in supposing she would ask him to do what 
would make her blush to call him brother. No, 
Allan, we have not yet learned to think death more 
frightful than a life of infamy ; we shall die to«> 
gether, and hope to meet again ; but while a 
Highland pass re-echoes the tread of the pur* 
suers, while yet a cave affords shelter to the last 
hope of Scotland, our feeble aid shall not be 
wanting ; let them lay our hall in ashes, let them 
waste our glens, let them exhaust their vengeance 
on the race of Macgregor, we shall suffer in the 
rightful cause ! but let them not use our name in 
after times as a reproach and taunt, and say of 
a eoward and traitor, * He acts like a Macgregor ! ' 
"Is It possible," exclaimed young Allan with 
eagerness, ** does Prince Charles yet linger in his 
native land ? Is our Prince yet anlongst us. But 
I cannot doubt it, thy looks are a sufficient 
answer $ the treacherous Englishman must have 
deceived me ; but for his falsehood I had been 
happy ! Tell me, Malvina, tell me what blest re- 
treat conceals the steps of our much-injured 
Prince ? tell me, that I may throw myself at his 
feet, and ask permission to die in his defence. 
Leave Scotland! yes, thou art right, Malvina, 
I should know thee but little, indeed, could I 
suppose thee capable of it." 

A ray of joy illumined fbr a moment the pale 
features of the maiden, a tear trembled iu her 
eye ; she strove to speak, but her voice faltered ; 
a train of feelings she had endeavoured to smo- 
ther, rushed upon her mind, and she was 
obliged to lean against the wall for support* But 
a low whistle was now heard in the distance, and 
roused all her energies at once. She flew to the 
door, and replied to the signal with a silver call 
that hung round her neck ; then, hastily re- 
entering the cottage, she lighted a torch, and, as 
she pawed Allan, said in a low Voice, •* I will 
give thee now a glorious opportunity of redeeminff 
thy lost name : the destiny of the Stuarts will 
soon be in thy hand ; prove, by thy fidelitv, that 
Halvina's confidence is not misplaced/'^ En- 
deavouring to shade the torch from the rain and 
wind, she stood at the entrance of the hut, with 
Stumah by her side, while her lover, with feel- 
ings ol heartfelt gratitude which words could 
not express, gazed at her in silence. A few mi- 
nutes of l^eathless anxiety succeeded, when two 
persons, muffled in thek plaids, reached the lone 



cot. Malvina threw herself at the Ib^ at I3t6 
one, and pressed his hand to her Hps j but th* 
other, starting back as he hastily enteted th* 
hut, and drawing a pistol from his belt, ex- 
claimed, "Malvina, are we betrayed > Whom 
hast thou admitted to the cot of Glenorchy?" 
" A wretch who, though once fHlse and faithless, 
will die to defend the Stuart cause, and strive t6 
expiate with his blood the disgrace he has in- 
flicted on his clan I *" With these words Allan 
rushed forward, and threw himself at the feet of 
the Prince. *♦ Traitor," exclaimed the chieftain 
(for it was Macgregor himself who had entered), 
•* base and deceitfin traitor, dost thou dare to in* 
sult thy Bang in the presence of thy injured kins* 
man ?— but beware, I have loved thee as a bro- 
ther, I have wept thy fall with bitter tears, 
I have smothered my just indignation in 
the anguish of a kmsman;— but this— thi^ 
is, indeed, too much, thou hast tempted my 
loyalty too far; draw, and defend thyself, 
or perish by the hand of thy chief!" Mac- 
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egor drew his sword, but his hand was arrested 
y Malvina. "Stay, Boderlck," she cried, 
** stain not thy steel with the blood of a Mac* 

fregor ; if he must perish, let him fall by the 
and of the foeman, not by thine; but he 
repents, deeply and bitterly repents, his fault; he 
knew not that our Prince still lingered in his 
native land, and he will prove, by dying to de- 
fend him, that the spirit of his ancestor is not 
extinguished in his bosom t Pardon, my Prince, 
pardon," she exclaimed, placing herself beside 
Allan at the feet of the wanderer; •* fbrgive one 
whose deeds have belied his heart, vrho has 
been misled by the subtle arts of the enemy, and 
whose greatest punishment will be his own re* 
morse. " Kash and credulous girl," Cried her 
brother, *<thou knowest not the consequences 
that would follow such a step ; this is no tim* 
to trust a doubtful loyalty ; the existence of thy 
King is in the balance, and wouldst thou pause 
to gratify a private feeling of thine own ? No, 
though I sacrifice mr own heart's blood, duty 
commands it, and I obey." Again he advanced, 
but the voice of the Prince charged him to 
sheath his sword: "Macgregor, on thine alle- 
giance I command you strike him not: littlo 
indeed have I profited by misfortune if it has 
not taught me to forgive I Rise, lady, rise, your 
suit is fally granted; your truth and loyalty 
alone had well deserved this boon, had it been 
the life of a bitter enemy, far more of one who 
has served us faithfully, who did not leave us till 
all of hope of victory was gone, and who6e short 
desertion then, I am willing to believe, was 
owing to his anxiety for the life of his chief." 
He extended his hand to Allan, who kissed it 
with deep and respectful gratitude. "The re- 
pentance of a Highlander," he added, " turning 
to the chieftain, ** is, I know, sincere and lasting, 
and I read your kinsman's feelings in his coun- 
tenance ; give him your hand, Macgregor, you 
have disowned him for my sake, for mV sake 
also pardon him." ** The wish of my Prince 
shall ever be a law to mfe, yet I could have 
wished it otherwise ; your liffe is too tnecious to 
be trifled with, and, should aught ill befal you, 
it will be a double load of sorrow to thi6 breast 
to feel it owing to my imhappy race ; but 1 
obey— Allan, here is ray hand; may thy first and 
last act of treadiery be the same, fie spoke 
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tMkVf alaott bittcrlr; Imt, wben^he met (the 
ag<misad glmee of hU kintmrnn^^bii ttemer 
mood gsTO waj to pitr and the wanner af- 
ieetioni of liia heart ; he could not resist the 
impulset but mshed into his embrace. " Malyina 
is my witness, how dear thou hast erer been to 
me, Allan*" he said ; '* willingly would I hare 
yielded up my life to sstc thy honour." 

During this time the Prince partook of some 
refreshment MalTina had prepared for him ; he 
now congratulated the kinsmen on their re- 
eonciliati<m, and then, addressing Allan, kindly 
endeaToured to chase away the cloud of sorrow 
that hunff on his brow. A sudden err from 
Malrina mterrupted him: '*Hark!" she ex- 
claimed, "what sound is that — Roderick — 
Allan — list, do ye not hear the signal?" **It 
is but the sough of the wind among the 
eopeewood, or tm) rushing of the torrent, said 
her brother; ** we haye balled all pursuit, for the 
present at least.'* " It is the signal of danger," 
said the maiden, ** I am sure it is ; the foemen 
are upon us,~saTe, save the Prince?" **Thou 
art nght, my sister, I hear it now ; it is Evan 
Dhii. whom I stationed to watch for, and warn 
us of, any approaching danger ; we must remain 
no longer here; but whither shall we bend our 
footsteps ? where shall we find shelter from the 
pursuers, if they haTe traced us to this wild and 
lonely spot ? " "In the cave of Coir nan Uriskin ; 
there you will be in perfect safety, and, if I am 
not able to supply you with proTisions, you may 
always obtain something, at least, from the cot 
of old Cathleen, at the foot of Ben Tenue. 
Haste, Boderick, lose not a* moment ; Allan will 

fuard the pass behind you, while Stumah and I 
eep the loe at bay, fuid delay the pursuit as 
long as possible." 

** This cannot be," said the Prince. **Mac- 
gregor, you must not leaye your sister alone, 
exposed to the danger of an approaching enemy ; 
ratner will I surrender and end my wanderings 
at once, Uian commit an act of such base and 
cowardly ingratitude ; no, she must at least go 
wiUi us to a place of safety." "The foemen, 
thirsty as they are for your blood and that of 
your vassals, will not harm a maiden," replied 
the chief ; " besides, I leave Stumah as her pro- 
tector, who, while he lives, will not suffer a 
hostile step to approach her. Malvina is accus- 
tomed to danger of every kind ; her plan is the 
best, nay, the only one we can follow. If the 
pursuers are not delayed awhile, it is impossible 
iot us to escape, for the cave is far distant from 
this. On your life, my Prince, hangs the fate of 
Scotland; it is of more importance than the 
whole raoa of Macgregor ; our ftiture peace and 
happiness depend on you ; for our sakes, then, if 
not for your own, let us leave the cot Instantly." 
** Pardon me, my Prince," said the maiden, 
" but my resolution is fixed, I cannot alter it ; I 
cannot leave this spot till I know you are in 
safety ; fear not for me, but hasten down the 
pass while there is yet time ; confident that my 
cause is just, I fear not the enemy.*' Reluctantly 
he yielded to their urgent entreaties. " Adieu 
then, my kind generous hostess, may we meet in 
happ4er times! I need not say how warm 
would be your welcome at the court of St. Qer- 
mains*; I tiust we shall meet there ere lonsr ;and, 
though poor and unfortunate* I hope Charles 
Stuart will nevtt be found wanting in gratitude. 



Do not resist the foe too long, we shall soon be 
out of danger. Oooemore, adieu!" 

Oently kisdng her fair huid, he followed Allsn 
down the pass. The chief linraed for a moment 
to take leave of his sister. "Heaven guard and 
protect her," he murmured; " bat my heart 
forebodes we shall meet here a^in no more ! 
Farewell, my beloved Malvina, thine will be the 
last sigh that escapes the br^ttt of Roderick." 
"We shall meet, I hope, in a happier land, when 
griefr and sorrows shall have pamed away, and 
where weshall never partagain," said the maiden, 
as she clasped the hand of her brother — Ua the 
last time! 

Por some moments she gaxed in silenee after 
them as they fast receded from her view. The 
dawn of morning had dissipated the storm, and 
the rising sun gleamed down the mountain pass. 
It was a lovelv scene, yet it drew but a tear from 
Malvina. " Yes, Roderick, thy predicticm finds 
an answer in the breast of Malvina; we have 
parted to meet no more in this world. I shall 
never again behold thee here, my brave, my 
noble brother ! may thy last efforts be crowned 
with success ! " She now hastened to make 
preparations for the approaching enemy, by 
mstening and barricading the door and win- 
dow, as well as she comd, and extinguishing 
the fire that they might not be so well able, if 
thev made an opening, to distinguish who was 
within. A few minutes,, and voices, and the 
trampling of a large body of men as they 
clambered up the rugged pathway, announced 
the approach of the foe. " We have brought the 
stag to bay at last," said one of them ; " he can- 
not now escape us ; huzza for King George and 
the thirty thousand pounds reward for the ^e- 
tender's head." 

They now demanded admittance in. King 
George's name, which Malvina refused, aaking 
them at the same time what they .wanted. " To 
search the cottage," was the reply, " to discover 
an attainted traitor, whom we know is concealed 
within; oi>en the door, or we must force it" 
" There is no one but myself," she answered, 
a lone, improtected woman; and I dare not 
admit you.' " We know better than that ; yon 
need not attempt to deceive us ; but, if what yon 
say is truth, admit us instantly, we give you our 
word we will not injure you." " Stanley, I 
fear she may be in the right, after all," said 
another voice ; " I thought I heard a whistle 
before we reached this place; these cunning 
Highlanders may have obtained intelligence <n 
our approach, in spite of our precautions, and 
may have contrived to smugale their predoos 
chief away ; in that case we nad better send a 
party on to search the passes." " All irill be 
lost, ' thought the maiden, " if I cannot detain 
them awhile longer." She then changed her 
voice, and, imitating that of a man, spoke a few 
low hurrieid Gaelic words, as if entreating sods 
one not to expose himself assuring him he was 
perfectly safe. This and other little manoeuvres, 
such as entreaties to speak lower, answered her 
purpoee; the Englishmen again pre«ed her to 
admit them, threatening to bum the hut if she 
refused. She returned evasive answers, some- 
times pretending to yield to their demand, and 
sometimes refining; but they soon lost sU 
patience. " Had we not better set fire to the 
door at once?" said a stem voice^ '*itis adii^ 
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grace to ub, idly to watte the timepadeTmg with 
traitors ; besides, they miist surely expect some 
reinforcement, or they would not hold oat so 
long." ** I do not wish to carry things to ex- 
tremity," replied Stanley, the officer in command 
of the party, ** I wish if possible to save the 
effusion of blood, but, since toey remain obstinate, 
we must rue force ; yet rather let ua burst open 
the door than set fire to it ; it must be too sl^ht 
to resist us long." 

They now began the dreaded attack. Almost 
breathless with agitation, Malyina watched her 
feeble barricades tremble before the blows of the 
sturdy Bnglishmen. ** Allan will not be able to 
defraa the pass above a few minutes," she mur- 
mured to herself; *' and I haye heiurd as yet no 
signal of safety. I thought ere this they would 
haye been beyond the reach of a pursuer ; surely 
their retreat has not been intercepted!" Just 
at this moment the bar which fastened the door 
gaye way ; Malyina rushed forward and placed 
her arm across instead of it : ** One moment's 
delay maybe of the last importance: let it perish 
in the cause of my Prince. But alas ! how frail 
a barrier was that slight loyely arm against the 
rude assaults of the foemen. It snapped in a 
moment ! at the same time a shot from one of 
the soldiers strudc her ; she staggered back, ex- 
claiming, ** I haye done my part — Stumidi, it is 
now thy turn ; seize him ! she cried, as the 
officer, followed by his soldiers, entered the cot. 
In an instant the noble hound pinned him to the 
earth ; but another shot laid Stumah dead at the 
feet of his mistress. Surprise and sorrow were 
deleted in the countenance of young Stanley 
when he beheld the lovely, the seu-devoted 
victim of loyalty expiring before him. Sternly 
he turned to his followers : ** I charged you not 
to fire," he said, ** and see what you have done ; 
we have sullied our cause by murdering a help- 
less woman — alone, unsupported ! This is indeed 
heroism I never beheld. But what end is it to 
answer? Lady, why did you not admit us? 
we promised not to injure you." ** Our prey 
has esci^d us, as I feared ! " said another 
officer ; ** but we may yet trace him ; let 
us instantly pursue his steps." '*I have al- 
ready despatched a party to do so," returned his 
companion, *'and I trust they may succeed.*' 
**That they never can," exclaimed the dying 
maiden, whose ear had caught a distant sound 
that thrilled with transport through her heart. 
** Heaven be praised ! lialvina has not struggled 
in ya^l; he is safe, beyond the reach of his 
enemies ; may the same hand that has rescued 
him now ever shield and watch over him, and 
frustrate the hopes of his rebellious subjects! 
Yes," she added, with enthusiasm, as the beams 
of the rising sun now streamed full into' the 
cottage, *' it is a happy omen, it smiles upon our 
cause ! Thus may the Stuarts rise, superior to 
misfortune, from amid the dark and stormy 
clouds of adversity; thus may tlieir triumph 
illumine the deep glens and heath-covered 
mountains of Scotia, and shed peace and trans- 
port through every loyal breast— though Malvina 
will not Uve to see it!" *<This is, indeed, 
fidelity," said Stanley, who now understood the 
cause of Malvina's resistance ; ** this may well 
be a lesson to us all ; so young ! so beautiful ! 
believe me, lady, I would sooner have lost my 
own life than have deprived you of yours, had I 



but known you were our only antagonist ; but I 
never suspected such heroism in a woman." He 
knelt down beside her, and anxiously en- 
deavoured to stanch the fast-flowing blood. 
<* Vain is your care," she answered, '* the life of 
Malvina is ebbing £Mt ; but, stranger, mourn not 
for me, my life is but a poor sacrifice for the 
safety of my Prince ; and ha|>py is my death, 
since it has been instrumental in saying him ! 
Let not what I have done surprise you, but re- 
turn to him you call your King, and tell him how 
vain are his endeavours to corrupt the hearts of 
Highlanders; tell him, insult and cruelty can 
never conciliate our affection, nor bribes buy oar 
fidelity ; that we are resolved, one and all, to 
defend our King to the last ; and that to persecute 
him is not the way to win our hearts. What 
you haye witnessed to-day will be repeated in 
every cot and mountain-pass in his cause, and 
the same feelings of loyalty be responded to in 
every Highland breast: let him not, then, make 
ScoUand one vast scene of ruin ; let him not dye 
her streams with the blood of her bravest sons ; 
bid him think how noble it is to spare a fallen 
foe; and remember we have foui^t for the 
rightful heir of Britain." She owed ; for the 
party sent to search the passes returned with 
Allan Macgregor as a prisoner. It was im- 
possible, they said, to proceed further, as they 
could procure no guide, and were like to be lost 
among the rocks and moimtain torrents, wh»9, 
if attacked, as was likely, from the distant 
signals they heard. around them, they could not 
defend themselves. They had brought a wounded 
mountaineer, they added, who had defended one 
of the passes, and delayed their progress, by his 
brave and imexpected resistance, for some time. 
A look of triumph beamed on the brow of Mal- 
vina, her glazing eye brightened with Joy, she 
seemed for a moment to lose all sense of pain, and 
Stanley, who thought he had never seen so lovely 
a being, could scarcely believe she was dying. 
Allan threw himself at her feet, and pressed to 
his bloodless lips the hand now fondly extended 
to him. '* This is what I never deserved," he 
faltered, ** it is almost too much joy ; forgiven, 
nay, even regarded with affection, to expire at 
the feet of Malvina ! Tell the Macgregor I haye 
not forfeited my word, and that the reproach of 
our gallant clan expires with me." ** I shall 
never live to tell the Macgregor, Allan," said 
the maiden ; ** the hand of the meman hath done 
its work ! We haye loved each other from child- 
hood, and we shall sleep together in the grave ; 
thou hast but the start of me," she said, as the 
eyes of her lover closed in death; ** another 
voice than mine must tell Roderick where his 
friend and sister died ; perhaps he may yet shed 
a tear over us, but that tear will be mingled with 
no regret ; he will rejoice that we have fallen 
in the path of duty, and hope again to meet us 
in brighter climes. PareweU,*' she added to the 
English officer, whose eyes were filled with 
tears; *' farewell! Malvina dies as she would 
wish to do." She pressed to her lips a miniature 
of her brother which himg round her neck, and 
expired ! 



Some people think that the great man must be 
always great, as in heraldry the eagle is always 
represented with outspread wings. 
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X SHOULD HAVE SAID YBSl 

And Km he rejected me ? what shall I do ? 
deserted by him whom I deemed was so tr«e } 
I shall -die, I £sfl eertaia, ualess I should flnd 
A luiior to suit me*-** beau to mj rnind^ 
And Z fee 1^^010 1 feel no spirit ean gttess, 
jpQf q^l had he offered, I should ha?e said yes t 

So rieh and so handsome, accomplished and gay, 
I Aitiy expected to see him to-»day, 
With eome sice little exquisite Ut-bit of soMadal, 
Aftd whisper so kindly-^lear Frederick Eendal^ 
It quHe breaks mr heart, for oh, I confess, 
Xh^t if he had nmcied, I shoiUd hate said yes I 

My fffffters wiU scoff, and my brothers will sneer. 
And my fitther look stem)y^-^if he comes not here— 
They thought that he was such an excellent catch, 
And I know-«*yeB I knov— 'how they loaj^ed for the 

mateh ; 
And perhaps now he 11 go and boast to his mess, 
7h»t if he had off?r^ I shoiOd have said yes ! 

But I'yc done all I could, and now my dejection 
WiU ehow to mv friends my sad slighted affecdon ; 
And I am eo unnappv— -I'm sure I don't know 
What on earth I ^all do-r^if I haven't a beau; 
And I thought he wu pleased with the style of my 

drees, 
{"or oh ) had M offered, I should have said yes ! 

And now all the hopes of my bosom are flown, 
And I feel«-oh ! I teel~so shockingly lone ; 
I declare that I never can hope to recover, 
Unleu I should get for myself a new lover ; 
Yet that, I'm afraid, I can't hope to possess,**-* 
^ut if9V» should offpr-^of oourae I '11 say yes ! 



VOVVLiLSi PASTIMES. 
An$ioer tQ the 4^99tk in ow l<»t, by Bookworm. 
I, T-aunt-on; 2. A-l-ford; 3. X^^dfor-d; 4, E-w-ell; 
5. S-hafts-bury; 6. Apple-by; 7. New-market; 8. 
Dray-ton; 9. Rot-her-ham; 10. Eve-sham; U. Am- 
ble-side; 12. Dun-mow; 13. Ire-by; 14» North- 
Vi(t)ch; 16. Glas-ton-bury; 16. Stock-port. Tal^s 

aMD BEA.DINOS. 

SolvOon to F' G, Le^'s JSn^wff.— The earth. 

AntVififfs 4o 4nfi0romt, by SU. Munyo^n-l. Thistle; 
% ^f e ; 3. Heather* 

Muiiei^ to Mnifm^, hf J. E. S.^^he country. 

awjGMA, JIY ?|t»DBinq?^ G. LE5, 

I travel swift with the fresk'nin^ breese, 
And my vMce is heard in the tall beechitrees ; 
I rove about en a auwmer's day, 
ipd ftutter around the flpw'rets gay; 
via heard in the tones of the ev'ning bell, 
iQse echpe^ resound o'er wood and dell ; 
I am seen at the fount Qf the crystal brook, 
Mid bulrushes also you might look, 
' For there I *m toupd ; and on the ridge 
Of the whitcwash'd c^eerftd country bridge. 

OBULAPH, ST J. -W. WOOV. 

My first's a piece of water running into land ; 

My next may stand for nothing, though always in 

oommand; 
My last is used by fishermen while testing for their 

bread ; 
And with my whole our etmntrymen have laid whole 

armies dead. 

With what a leaden and retarding weight 
Doth expectation load the whig of time ! 



Ajrcmrr Mawuaob CBniMomr in E»»x.A»p. 
The following formal words, us«d at marriage in 
the tim« of Richard 11., ara copied from an old 
miual :-*-*< loh M. take the N. to my waddid 
wyf, to haven and to holden, for fayrare for fouler, 
for bettur for wors, for rieher for pof er, ia aek- 
nesae and in healthe, from thys tyma forward, 
'til dethe us departe, aif holi chirohe will It or- 
deyn, and zerto Iche plizhe the my truathe." 
And on giving the ring--** With this ring I the 
wedde, and zu gold and ti^oer loh the lee, and 
with my bodi I the worachepe, and with all my 
worldly castelle I the honoure." Vhb womta 
says-*" Iche N. take the M. to my woddid bus- 
band, to haven and to holden, for itmyt lor fculer, 
for bettur for wore, for rioher for porer, in sek- 
nesae and in heltke, to be bonche and Inanim in 
bed and at bqrde, tyl dethe ua departe fro Ayi 
tyme for warde, and if Holi Churche it wol oeden, 
and aerto Iche pliahe tiie my truthe."-r-XJntilth« 
time of Edward VI., the marriage eeromony wii 
performed in the churoh*.porcli, and not in tht 
ohuroh. The wedding-ring ia «aid to be worn on 
the fouriii finger of the left hand, because it wm 
anciently believed that a small artery ran from 
this finger to the heart. 

gBiiviM>irT.*«It is very easy to cherish, hke 
Sterne, the sensibilities that lead to no aaorifict 
and to no inconveniencev Meet of those that are 
so vain of their fine feelings are pereons lovmg 
themselves very dearly, and having » violent re- 
gard for their fellow-oreatures in general, though 
caring little of nothing for the individuals about 
them. Of sighs and tears they are profuse, but 
niggeordly of their money and their tisse.-^ 
Sharpens Bitays. ^, 

Princb MBTTBftNioH.-^Ili«h as Vienna is JJ 
interest of every kind, the one sousce of it which 
ranks in my estimation above all otketa ia to be 
found in the society of the great etateeman who, 
for more than a quarter of a century, has watched 
over and sustained its prosperity. The convena- 
tion of Prince Mettemich is calculated to leave 
a deeper impression on the minds of all who 
have enjoyed it than everything else they may 
leave behind on quitting the scene in which he 
moves ; and that thie i» true wUl, I am qmte 
sure, be allowed by those who alone havep^tf 
to form an opinion on the subject ) for the effect 
he produces in society is fblt by aU who witer it 
vrith him ; he never ^^ne hie lips without ex- 
citing a degree of attention and a vividness ot 
expectation in every one around him, that, u 
once witnessed, vi^ould sufficiency mark the sort 
of estimation in which his conversational powwB 
»e held, even were the observer denied the ad- 
vantage of listening and judging for himseli It 
is riot by strangers alone that thi# influence u 
felt ; if it were, the thing might be easUy under- 
stood as arising from -the curiosity inevitsb^ 
excited by a man who has playedao distinguishsd 
a part in the gxeat drama of which we have »U 
been interested spectators ; bnt persons whe sre 
nightly admitted to his drawing-room, and who 
rarely p«w a day without enjoying this pleasore, 
appear to rdish it quite as keenly a» If Aey esfin 
evefling listened to him for the first time. The 
manner in which the Prinee mixes in the 
world is managed with as much skiU as sU 
things else that his judgment regulates ; Jew 
people, I believe, enjoy wwaety so aauoh, yet toie 
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•o tttOe time )>y it{ the daiai upon Us time era 
indeed to m«leiplied th«t witiumt w«c]i ceod 
im a i ie ge m ont lie uuet ei^er «ive perpetual of- 
£MMe by deo&ikig to eppeer i^teve he wm keped 
ioKy or melLe eoeh eeeriloe of hie houi« ee would 
b« ^lite incompatible with, the eeasekss duties 
of hiehighstatum* Se ie, moreoTer, paseiouately 
lead ^ the cthaee ; and I euepeet thete is no 
point at srhi<4i the bivden of office pi<6seet upon 
aim mece d^iajpresabiy ^au whea it prevents 
him from enjoying it as o^eu as he would wishi 
but hie reception of Ibrei^ Kinisttrs, and all 
•tkeie whe eeek him on businees, i« eo enanged 
as generally to allow of his giving a liioit epaoe 
to exercise, either in riding or waUpne, every 
day. He dines at five, and rarely, I think, with- 
out guests ; he else pcoMtoMHo^ dines out ; but 
in neither case does th§ engagement detain him 
longer than the period passed at table, and the 
few mevi^nte pernOtted to eoiK-d^mJ^iAg after- 
wards. He dines very lightly, but I believe 
generally sleeps for half an hour before he re- 
tunie te boiinesf ; A&ev «irhieh it appeaes his 
habit to ]K«ep lAm/tM «|»rt in hi» cabinet or 
library till ten o'clock, at which time the Prin- 
cess's drawing-room, on the private evenings, 
has generally from a dos^ to twenty persons in 
it, ^iefly gentlemen. — From Mrs, TroUope'a 
** Vienna amd Hu AutUrUtM J' 

An Old Stokt explained. — A conceited fel- 
low ^in^ a^ed by Mr. dartofius, t^e celebrated 
animal-painter, his opinion of a picture then on 
the easel, proceeded, after the manner of some 
other critics, to condemn what he did not under- 
0tand. ^' It is ioipoesible te pleaee everybody," 
said the artist. *'^True/' replied lixe coxcomb ; 
** you know the story of the old man and his ass ? " 
<*I do,'' said Mjt. Sartorius; <"/ am tiia old 
mafi« and yo^ are tlie ass/' 

MoiiA* Science.—** Moral sciew^e,*' says the 
kte President Dvight, '« is the end ef that which 
is physical. In this field, the attainments of in- 
ifldeis pre opposltioixi of science, falsely so called ; 
a DoUet^tipn eif di«ame more spemous and decent, 
but equally unreal, with those of Behmen ; and 
hearaig the eame velatien to knowledge as ro- 
mance to history. What 19 the world in the eye 
of ftn infidel ? A product of fate» chance, or ne- 
cessity ; without design ; without a government ; 
without a God ; its inhabitants bore, none knows 
why, and destined to go, none knows whither. 
Of duty, vlrtne, worship, acceptance with God, 
and the lewaras of obedienee, they know, and 
(^ioose to know, nothing. To them the moral 
universe is a chaos. The Qospel, looking on this 
mass of confusion, has ^aid, * X^t there be light ; 
and there is light.' '* 

An AiAAaA.voii &xe«T.*^Theze was an alli- 
gator, who had taken up his abode near a ford, 
had ^en a dusky m^quaintance of mine a great 
de^ pf Testation, 9f^ had occasioned him much 
los» hy pulUng into ihe water calves, and even 
^iattle,. that eame to drink. He told me that one 
day, being on horseback, he caught the alligator 
ha fallow water a good way &om his accus- 
tomed pool ; and h^W^ his Iftsso with him, but 
attached to the pummel of bis saddle, he gal- 
loped after him as he wa4 making fsa his haunt, 
and lassoed him round the neck, and tried to 
drag him to ^ tree on the bank ; hut his hofse 
was complet^y oveorpow^^ed, and hrou^t down 
on his knees. He had no remedy leit hmi but to 
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but it was too fast to the saddle ; and he wav 
dragged right through the pool aiid out at the 
other side. He tried te eut tiM lasao l?ich hia 
mad^ete, bnt it was so blunt he oeuld not eut 
through the hide-thongs { so, ntien* velsnt, dow« 
stream they all went together, through peols and 
shallows, tin he remembered he had a knife in the 
poeket of his sheepskin, and, after seme troiMe 
in getting at it, ttanaged to ee?er hie tow^eepek 
"Never, Caballero,*' said he, «Midaman take 
sueh a journey, sometimes in the ahallows^ b«t 
the bottom all large stones aftd voeke ; them 
■plasli into deep water, then deep mad, them 
stones over again ; and. worse than ell, I luMW, 
if I had gone a very little further, these was a 
&11 of water as high as this rancho» and I te 
have gone down it without having even oeh fi teied 
myseS ! Ko, senor, there never was, «or ever 
vHll be again, such a poive" (premenade).— 
Byam'B ** Wild Life in Central America,** 

Foolish Manners. — The Teaspoon Ste« 
KAL.-^ While the late Mr. Gifford was at Ash- 
burton he contracted an ae^uaintanoe wl^ a 
lamily at that plaee, consisting of females aome- 
what advanced fn age. On one ocoasien he 
ventured on the perilous exploit of drinking tea 
vfith these elderly ladies. After having swaU 
lowed his usual allowance of tea, he found, la 
spite of his remonstrances to the eontrary, that 
l»s hostess by no mernis would suffer him te 
give it up, but persisted im Buddng hia Mnk e 
most incredible quantity. <*At last," saya 
Gifford, in telling the story, ** being really over- 
flooded with tea, I put down my fourteenth eup, 
and exclaimed with an air of resolution, < I neir 
th^ ean noit wtil drink any more.' The hostees, 
then seeing she had forced more down my throat 
than I liked, began to apologize, and added, * But^ 
dear Mr. GiA>rl, as you didn't put your spoon 
across your eup, I supposed your refusals were 
nothing but good manneni/ " 

Javanbsb jAOK-oF-AiiL-TaABBS. — A mau who 
is one day a carpenter will turn blaokemiUi. 
next) or from a cultivator of the ground witt 
become a sailor. They are fond, also, of change, 
and the colonel told us a story of a servant of 
his who, after living with him several years CkS a 
coachman, begged one day to be allowed to go 
on board a ship «md be a sailor. Surprieed ttt 
^is, his master asked him what was his mason, 
whether he had any complaint to make, or was 
in smy w(ty dissatisfied. *'No,'' he said ;^^ he 
had nothing to complain of, but he was tired of 
seeing the coletteFs face every day.** 

The late Dr Clarke menUons in his *^ Tra- 
Tcls," Uukt as he was '< one day leiming out ef 
the cabin window, by the side ot an ofioer who 
was em^oyed in fishing, the oei^)Be o€ a man, 
newly sewed in a hammock, started half 
out of the water, and eontinued its course, 
with the current, towards the shore. Kothing 
could be more horrible ; Hs head and ehoid- 
ders were visible, turning first to one side, 
then to the other, with a solemn and awfiil 
movement, as if impressed with some dreadful 
secret of the deep, which, irom its watery ^rave, 
it came upwards to reveal.'' Dr. Ferriar observes 
that '* hi a certain stage of putrefaction the 
bodies of persons which have been immersed in 
water rise to the surface, and in deep water are 
supported in an ereet poeturei to tM terror of 
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untiiiMarMtdd upeetaton^ Menacing looks and 
I^Mtufes, and eren words, are supplied by the 
affrighted imagination with infinite facility, and 
zairafed to the horriUe apparition." 

8ta»b OoAonas. — ^In the year 1672, when, 
throughout the kingdom, only six stage-coaches 
were conateatiy going, a pamphlet was wntten 
bj one John CreMet, of the Charter-house, for 
their si^pression, and among the many grave 
reasons giyen against their continuance is the 
IbUowtng: — *' Stage coaches makes gentlemen 
eome to London upon every small occasion, 
^ribifih otherwise they would not do but upon 
urgent necessity. Nay, the conyenieney of the 
passage mdies their wives come up too, who, 
xaUier than come such a long journey on horse- 
hadk, would stay at home. Here, when they 
come to town, uiev must presenUy be. in the 
mode, get fine dothes, go to plays and treats, 
and by these means get such a habit of idleness 
and love of jdeasure that they are uneasy ever 
alter." 

SsotRT Wat to bb Mauued. — A young 
eovide went, not long since, into the study of 
a late judge of our supieme court, who, by 
virtue of a commission as justice of the peace, 
was auUiorized to solemnize marriages, and de- 
sired lum to marry t^em. " Very well," said 
his honour, whom they found writing, ** pass me 
jour certificate) and you may go." The man 
Aanded. a certificate .that the bans had been 
published, butremaiBed. The judge continued 
Lis. employmenft, until the impatient bride- 
groom again aninounced the intention of his 
visit. ** Very well," said the judge, and again 
^i»slied his task. After soma further delay, 
the n^eoted applicants once moi^ reminded 
his honour of theiz desire to be married. 
« Whv, go. home," said the magistrate, " you 
have dWi married this half hour." And it 



true. The law only requires an acknow- 
ledgment of intention before a justice of the 
fpeace, and a Teeognitlon by the justice in his 
official capainty. There is no form of words 
necessary to the piu^ose, nor any ceremony, 
o^er than a simple declaration, which the judge 
did not permit for a moment to disturb ms 
meditation. — Ohio Mvaminer. 

LoBD Baoon. — ^The cause of his lordship's 
death was trying an experiment. As he was 
taking the air in a coach with Dr. Winterboume 
(a Scotch physician to the King), towards High- 
gate, snow lay on the groimd, and it came into 
my lord's thoughts why flesh might iiot be pre- 
served in snow as weU as In salt. They were 
resolved they would try the experiment pre- 
sently. They alighted out of the coach, and 
w«it into a poor woman's house, at the bottom 
of Highgate-hiU, and bought a hen, and made 
the woman exenterate it, and then stuffed the 
body wiUi snow, and my lord did help to do it 
himself. The snow so chilled him that he im- 
mediately fell so extremely ill that he could not 
return to his lodgings (I suppose then at Gray's- 
inn), but went to the Earl of Arundel's house at 
Highgate, where they put him into a good bed, 
warmed wiUi a pan, but it was a damp bed, 
which had not been lain in for a year before, 
which gave him such a cold that in two or three 
dsfishe died of sufEbcation. — Biographical Sketches 
of&f Senenteeth Century, 

Talleyiand had a confidential servant exces- 



sively devdted to his interestSi but 'wHhsl sufii^- 
latively inquisitive. Having one dajr entrusted 
him with a letter, the Prince watohaa hb faith- 
ful valet from the window of his apartment, and, 
with Bome surprise, observed him readin^f the 
letter. On the next day a similar commission 
was confided to the servant, and to the second 
letter was added a postscript couched in the fol- 
lowing terms : — *' You may send a verbal answer 
by the bearer ; he is perfectly acquamted with 
the whole afEair, having taken the precaution to 
read this previously to its delivery." Such a 
postscript must have been more efGeotive than the 
severest reproaches. 
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Nbho.— Tbere were originftlly only foiir gates to t^ d^ 
of London, viz., New^te, Cnpplefate, AldyitoHJM^ 1^^ 
gate. In the reign of Henry II. there were seven g«^,; 
and, aecording to Miitland, we find -that ftt one tiue tb« 
City coqld boast of ten ^ites, vi;., Bridg«g»te, Lttdgat^, 
Aldersgate, Moorgate, Bnhopegate, and the Posteoiga^ 
which stood on Tower-hill, m addition to th^e alreadj 
named. St. John*s-gate, which is now stsncnng, is nqt 
mentioned u one of the CitT oatbs, nor is Tn^pie-bu; 
they were both at some distance beyond ^le Cl^ waUd. 
Many other gates are mentioned by the old wr^rs, web 
as Bulingsgate, Wol^te, &c. ; bnt they were oilly wharfs 
or places for landing goods, and have never been nmed 
as the real gated in the City walls. 

Casabianoa.— What you have sent is declined. Thanks 
for the offer. 

M. C. M. (Glasgow.)— The rebus you have sent has vor 
peared in the Talbs AND Bbadxnos ; the rest are de- 
clined with many thanks. - 

Flo&izbl. — Tour episode conM not have been totended f&t 
Talks and Bbadinos : it is declined with ti^ai^ M 
attentive examination of your wriUng convinces v$ ftst 
** Florizel," " Our Correspondent fVom GarraWay*sCofte- 
house," and *' John Smith," are one and the saiie pii<^. 
The people about '* Comhill** are too dev«r la tiMir aim ^ 
estimation. • ^^ 

C. B.— Tour wishes slvall be attended to; but we cannot 
allow any article tb appear as sent if we think alterttitm 
necessary. 

T. S., W. W. £., T. N. <HnU), Elisa, and H. While (Leeds) 
are all declined with the Editor's thanks. 



J. Johnson (Bow).— The lines are not without nerit. hitt 

are not quite up to the mark, consequently deehu4. 

Your handwriting is quite good enough for the si^m^oo. 
Mary 8. (Glasgow.)— We have already answered the qusi- 

tion witdi regard to the merit of the two ia favoi^ of 

Bums. See No. 84. 

Waltbb T.— If you will send the MS. it shall be retaraed 
if not approved of. 

J. Smith (Bristol).— Write to the Fostmaster-Gentral. 
Correspondents must not expect answers to their conusa- 
nicatlcms un^r a fortaif^t. 

London -.—Printed by Falicbb and Clattov, 10, 6rif- 
eourt. Fleet-street ; and Published by VickbbS, ttluMiVi 
Holywell-street, Strand.— Jvae 93, IM9. 
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Iwubwelyuzteea; mr regiment, with Kdoisii 
Boce, undw orden for ftiieigD lerrioa. were as- 
■embUdin theCoveof Coik; and, m our dnti- 
'aUioQ «u secret, many a cooper of pint wsb 
nhknuad in idle conjectures as to whore the 
deril W8 were going. A cavfJry regiment we 
WBM waiting for (the 20ih Light Dragoons) at 
Um arrived, and on the 0th of Julj, 1808, the 
enbark*lion was completed. 

For three long days and nights ve were cooped 
DO in crowded transports ; for the wind blew 
OwecUy i^ out leeth, and unUl the 12lh we could 
not dear th« haibouT. On the 13lh we lost sight 
of Und ; and on the 1st of the following month, 
(tdaTbietk, opened the Bay of the Mondego. 



Wa>in«M 
Portugal, 

euM fiom .the PI 

HI to throw off » ybla which every day became 



more intolerable. From the moment that Junot 
crossed the frontier, and took military occupntion 
of the capital, the whole objects of the invaders 
appeared to consist in robbery and insult; and, 
instead of conciliation and foibearsnce, every set 
of the Frencli was calculated to exasperate a 
rerengeful people, impatient of the military des- 
potiam which had been imposed upon them. 
Civil riEbta were trampled nniler foot; and the 
, fiirms of religion, to which the Portuguese are so 
devotedly Btlached, were treated by their op- 
prsaaora with polnlfd indignity. The people 
' were plundered by the soldiery, the clergy turned 
' into ridicule snd deprived of their privileges, 
and those who should have restrained mililoiy 
licence actually showed an eiampte to the troops 
in bonndlesB rapacity and personal insult. 

Two anecdotes will su^ciently illustrate the 
bearing of the Prench commanders towards the 
most influenlial personages of a country noled 
for the bigoted devotion with which the priest- 
hood has ever been regarded. Loison, who com- 
manded the seonnd corps, had promised the 
Archbishop of Oporto the fullest protection. 
On taking possession of that prelate's palace, 
the French commander, attended by some officer* 
3 D 
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ov lus ttttt, €ntor6u wB wciibiBiiop'i Ubraryy— ^ 
eooMered the moat ralnable in Poitngal, — ^in 
•careh of treatttre wluch thej ianeied was con- 
cealed there. Thej took down all the bot^, 
expecting to find valaablea behind them. Bisap- 
pointad in that hope, thej t<Hre off the gold and 
filTcr claspa from the magniOcent bindingt of the 
firett part of the eollectum, plundered the cabi- 
neta of coina and medals, took from the relioa the 
Jewels wiih which thej were adorned, and strip- 
ped the oratorr of its tapestrj and sacred plate. 
To complete this wholesale robberj, I/nson him- 
self was obserred taking the episcopal ring of 
the archbishop from its case, and pntting it 
cooll J in his pocket. 

^ If the lieutenant was unscrupulous in spolia- 
tion, the commander was equall j carelesa repnrd- 
ingthe doctrines of meum and tuum. 

The most splendid of the hol^ ceremonies ob- 
serred in Usbon is the procession of the Corpo 
de Deos. Grand in displaj, it is also hallowed 
bj antiquity ; for it has, with a single interrup- 
tion, annuallj taken place for nearlj fi?# centu- 
ries. On this important day the srand feature 
in the pageant Is an image of St. d eorge, cased 
in superb armour, and mounted on the finest 
horse ytocuxtible throughout the kingdom. On 
the morning of the festlTal, Jnnot had the sacred 
charter remored to his own stifles, adopted it 
for his own use, and left the saint dismounted. 
{See preoedinp pa^e.) 

With such povocations, it ma j yerj readil j 
be imagined with what dead! j hatred the Portu- 
Euese regarded the French armj of occupation. 
Kone could foretel the moment when popular 
indignation should be manifested in a sudden 
outbreak, and— like a loaded mine — the slightest 
spark produce a terrible explosion. 

At mis time the French armj numbered about 
45,000 effectiTes of all arms, of whom 15,000 
were Spanish and 5000 Portuguese troops. All 
the fortresses were in the possession oi ^e in- 
vaders ; and with the exception of 15,000 men, 
under Junot, who garrisoned Lisbon, and formed 
a disposable corps to move where any necessity 
should require its presence, the remainder of tJie 
invading^ army were generally detached, their 
communications being secured bj cayalry posts. 
Every hour the political aspect of affairs became 
more alarming, and JTunot's position more uneasy. 
At Oporto the Spanish troops revolted and joined 
the Galician insurgents in the motintains ; while 
General Spencer appeared with a British force 
upon the coast, and threatened a descent. The 
French marshal endeavoured to avert the coming 
danger. The religious ceremonials he had abo- 
lished were restored, and the contributions were 
remitted. But it was too late either to amuse 
the lai^ with pageantries, or to pr(n>itiate the 
clergy by hollow professions. By force alone 
could the Portuffuese be restrained ; and Jimot, 
finding he could not dupe an insulted people by 
the idle display of heartless civility, determined 
to have recourse to the accustomed alternative of 
terrorism. 

To crush what he called rebellion, three move- 
able columns were detached — the first against 
Oporto, under Loison ; the second against Fort 
Nazareth, under Thommius; while Kellerman, 
with the third, marched on "Villa Franca and 
Alcobaoa. 

Su6h, gentle reader, was the state of afikirs in 



Portog^ wiien xhB 
the Bay of Mondego, and the 
from the admiral's sh^ for the 
bark immediately. 
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REMORSE. 

BT THE LATE OOUHTESS OF EI.Mm WllUg. 

** Ko weapon can soeh deadly woonds iapsrt 
Af consience, xoosed, inflicts opoo tibc heart." 

'* Posmxioir," cried a feeble but sweet voice, 
** turn to your right when you hare aeoended 
the hill, and stop, as I intend to walk up the 
lane." 

The postillion obeyed the command* and, with 
more gentleness than is often to be met with in 
his sta^n, opened the chaise door, and, hariog 
first given his hand to her female attendant to 
ali^t, assisted a pale and languid, but stfll 
eminently beautiful woman, whose trembling 
limbs seemed scarcely equal to the task o£ sap- 
porting htr attenuated frame. 

<< Be so good as to remain h«re until I retom," 
said the lady, idio, leaning <m the arm of her 
attendant, proceeded through the leafy hme, the 
branches of whoee verdant boundaries were 
animated by a thotisftnd warbling birds sending 
forth their notes of jojr. But ill did tlksse gaj 
notes accord with the feelings of her who traced 
this rural walk, every turn of Which tecalled 
bitter remembrancee. 

On reaching the gate thftt opened totolhe 
pleasure-grounds of Clairville, the strange was 
obliged to pause and take brenth^ in order to 
regain some degree of composure besDre she could 
enter it. There are some objfcts and incidents 
which, though comparatively trifling, have a 
powerful effect on the feelings ; and this the un- 
known experienced when, pressing the secret 
spring of the gate, which readily yielded to her 
touch, with a hurried but tottering pace she 
entered the grounds. Here, feeling the presence 
of her attendant a restraint — ^who, though an 
Italian utterly ignorant of English, as also of the 
early history of her mistress, was yet observant 
of her visible emotioUj and affectionateljr anxious 
to soothe it — she desired her to remam at the 
gate until her return. In vain Prancesca urged 
that the languid frame of her dear lady was un- 
equal to support the exertion of walking without 
the assistance of her arm ; with a firm but Itind 
manner her mistress declared her intention of 
proceeding alone. 

It was ten years since the feet of the windcRt 
had pressed the velvet turf over which they now 
slowly bent their course. She was then glowing 
with youth and health ; happy, and dispenshig 
happiness around. But alas ! Love, foSttf Late ! 
spread his bandage over her eyes, blmdea het to 
the fatal realities of the abyvs into which he was 
about to plunge her, and, in honeved accents, 
whisperea in her infktuated tax a tiidtaand blMtd 
promises of bliss to come. How were those pro- 
mises performed^ and whiitwas shenow? Sher^t* 
tumea to this once-cherished spot wi^ a miodtoni 
by remorse, and a form bowed down by fflsettc. 
Sne returned with the internal convictioii that 
death had laid Ms ie;^ grasp on her heart, and^ttt 
a few days at most, if not a few hours, mtttt ter^ 
minate her existeaice. But 1hi« convictbii, Ht 
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froin giiflng hm fnlb^ ^mm ttgrndad by iMr m a 
sooToe of oontolAliofl } tnd this iMt MtftUy in- 
dolfente^thAt of Tiewing tho abode of hor 
ebildroor-^o did not feel honolf woirthy of en- 
jcjiAg until eonaoioiis that hor hours were 
numbered. 

She pfoeeeded through the beautlM grounds, 
erafy maxy path and graeefol bend of which was 
familiar to her, as if seen the day before. Many 
of the improrements suggested by her taste, and 
■till presorted with care, brouf^t back heart- 
sickening reeoUections of lote and confidence, 
repaid with deeeptien and intfratittide ; and 
though supported by the eonscaattons of religion, 
which led her humbly to hope that her remorse 
and penitence had been accepted by Him who 
has promised merey to the repentant sinner, yet 
her hc^art shrank within her as memory presented 
her wi^h the rettew of her transgressions, and 
she almost feared to hope for pardon. 

When she had reached a point of the grounds 
that eommanded a prospect of the house, how 
were her feelings exeitedby a Tiew of that wcll^ 
kaowi|« wiriUremembered . scene ! ETorything 
wore the same appearance as when that mansion 
owned her fer its mistress ; the house had still 
tile same a^eet of substantial grandeur and re- 
pose, and the level lawn the same Yelvet texture, 
and the trees, shrubs, and flowers the same 
blooming freshness, as when she daily beheld 
their beauties. She, she alone, was changed. 
Time was that those doors would hate been 
opened wide to reeeire her, and that her presence 
would have dispensed Joy and pleasure to every 
individual beneath that roof; while now, her 
very name would exctte only painttil emotions, 
and its sound must be there heard no more. 
Another bore the title she once was proud to 
bear«*«supplying the place she had abandoned, 
and worthily ^seharging the duties she had left 
unperfonned. 

She gased on the windows of the apartment in 
which she first became a mother, and all the tide 
of tenderness that then burst on her heart now 
came back to her^ poisoned with the bitter con- 
sciousness of how she had falftlled a mother's 
part. Those children, dearer to her than the 
life-drops that throbbed in her veins, were now 
beneath that roo( receiving from another that 
affection and instruction that it should have been 
her bliasfol task to have given them, and never, 
never must she hope to clasp them to her 
agonized heart. 

At this moment she saw the door of the house 
open, and a lady leaning on the arm of a gentle- 
man crossed the lawn ; he pressed the hand that 
repoeed on his arm gently between his and raised 
it to his lips, whUe his fair companion placed 
her other hand on his with all the tender con- 
fidence of afiisotion. In this apparently happy 
couple the agonised unknown reoognised him 
whom she once Joyed to call htisbana, the father 
of her children, the partner whom she had 
betrayed and deserted ; and her whom he had 
ohoeen for her successor, who now bore the name 
die once answered to, and who was now dis- 
charging the duties she had violated. Religion 
and repentance had in her so conquered the sel- 
fishness of human nature, that after the first 
pang, and it was a bitter one, had passed away, 
she returned thanks with heartfelt fervour to the 
Author ci all good, that it was permitted her to 



see him, whose repose she feared she had fer ever 
destroyed, enjoying that happiness he so well 
merited ; and anient was the prayer she offered 
up, that a long oontinuanee of it might be lus 
lot, and that his present partner might repay 
him for all the pain caused by her misconduct. 

She now turned into a shady walk, anxious to 
regain the support of her attendant's ann< which 
she felt her duiausted frame required, wfam the 
sounds of approaching voiees warned her to con- 
ceal herself. Scarcelyhadshe retired behud the 
shade of a luxuriant mass of laurels, when a 
youthful group drew near, the very sight of whom 
agitated her almost to feinting, and soit the blood 
back to her heart with a violence that threatened 
instant annihilation. 

The group consisted of two lovely giitS) their 
governess, and a blooming youth, on whom the 
two girls leant. Bvery turn ofthcirhealthfhl and 
beautiful countenanees was expressive of Joy and 
health ; and their elastic and buoyantstepa seemed 
scarcely to touch the turf as, arm linked in arm^ 
they passed along. The yoongcst, a rosy-oheeked 
girl of eleven years old, begged her companions 
to pause while she examineoTa bird's nest which 
she said she feared the parent-bird had forsaken $ 
and this gave the heart-stricken mother (for those 
were the children) of the unknown an opportu- 
nity of regarding the treasures her soul yearned 
to embrace. How did her bosom throb at behold*- 
ing those dear faces — faces so often presented to 
her in her troubled dreams ! Alas 1 they were 
now near her^she might, by extending her hand, 
touch them— she could almoet feel their balmy 
breaths fan her feverish cheek, and yet it was 
denied her to approach them. All the pangs of 
matemid affection struck on her heart ; her brain 
grew giddy, her respiration became oppressed, 
and, urged by all the frenzy of a distracted 
mother, she was on the point of rushing from her 
concealment, and prostrating herself before her 
ehilihren. 

But this natural though selfish impulse was 
quickly subdued, when a moment's reflection 
whispered to her, Will you purchase your own 
temporary gratification at the expenseofthoee dear 
beings whom you have so deeply injured } Will 
you plant in meir innocent breasts an impression 
bitter and indelible } The Mother triumphed over 
the Woman, and, trembling with emotion, she 
prayed that those cherished objects might pass 
from her view, while yet she had strength and 
courage to enable her to persevere in li^ self- 
denial. 

At this moment the little girl exclaimed, 
" Ah ! my fears were too true ; the cruel bird has 
deserted her nest, and here are the poor little 
ones nearly dead ! What shall we do with them } " 

** Let us carry them to our dear mamma," said 
^e elder girl ; ** she will be sure to take care of 
them, as she says we should always pity and pro* 
tect the helpless and forsaken." 

The words of the children struck daggers to 
the heart of their wretched mother. For « 
moment she struggled against the blow, and, 
making a last effort, tried to reach the spot where 
she had left her attendant ; but nature was ex- 
hausted, and she had only tottered a few paces 
when, uttering a groan of anguish, she fell to the 
earth bereft of life, just as Francesca arrived te 
see her ui^ppy mistress breathe her last sigh« 

2 D 2 
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THE LAST FAEDON ; OR, THE FATHER'S 

OATH. 
Thb following incident oocnrred a few yean 
•tne^ at Naples ; and was, at the time, the theme 
of newspaper comment : — 

" My father, forgive me." 

He turned away with a strong negative gesture. 

" I did not know what I was domg." 

The parent was yet silent. 

'* I was deaf^blind-^esperate — mad." 

<* But you had promised ! Here — ^here is 
your written oath— deliberately signed — solemnly 
sworn to — ^never to approach the gaming-table 
again. It is broken. You are a perjurer. You 
are no son of mine." 

<* It was in a moment of hilarious revel that I 
allowed myself to be ensnaredinto the commis- 
sion of an act abhorrent to my soul." 

" And then your blow upon the forehead of 
him who had not injured you-— your profligate 
duel, and your persevering attempt to inflict 
death upon your generous foe ! Carlo, you make 
my blocKl ccud. whence came this ruthless and 
Uoody temper ? Your mother was mild, pure, 
and gentle ; and I, I am no brawler — no ruffian- 
no stabber. Carlo, Carlo, you have almost broken 
my heart ! " 

" My father — ^I will tell you whence came my 
evil disposition — and I do so in part to reciprocate 
the severe reproaches which you advance against 
me. In my childhood I was beautiful. My 
diarms flattered the vanity of a feUJier and mother, 
who then had it in their power to correct my 
passions. They did not do so. They weakly pre- 
ferred their pleasure before my interest, and now 
I reap the bitter fruit. Is it now^ that I am what 
you and she have made me, that you would 
abandon me to poverty ^ What would I do with- 
out money ^ You acknowledge that I am wild, 
and incapable of governing myself. Fear, then, 
to throw upon his own resources, in a world full 
of temptations, one whom your blindness has 
rendered too feeble to resist them." 

*' Carlo, you are a flend ! Has your sainted 
mother, from her early grave, no voice for your 
bosom? Have I deserved your sneers, your 
insults?" 

** You have. He who brings into life a being, 
owes it to him to watch his course to the end- 
to guide and protect him through good and 
through evil." 

'.* My son," rejoined the aged sire, in a calm 
voice, but with deep emotion, ** in some degree 
you are right. I am, at least, partly to blame 
that you are what you are. Had I, in your 
earliest youth, adopted with you severe measures, 
I might have crushed the demon in you. Your 
accusation is imfeeliog — ^but it is just. I will, 
therefore, for this once, again forgive you. Since 
▼our maturity, as during your boyhood, you 
have been a continual pain, terror, and disgrace 
to me. You have deprived my days of peace, 
and my nights of repose ; you have squandered 
my money, and brought dishonour on my name — 
yet once more I forgive you. I had formed a 
different determination — it was my design to 
disown you; fo^j however wrong I may have 
been during your infancy, in indulging you in- 
judiciously, I have, for the years which have 
since passed, made all the atonement in my 
power, and without avail. You do not love me— 
you do not even respect the shade of your 



lamented mother. If in my bosom, in spite of 
my reason, linger yet much afleotion for you, it 
is mournful and almost hopeless ; but I forgive 
you. You are the last seion of our noble house. 
With you our family name €cn>ires. I am 
reluctant to deal too severely witn you. Tom 
banker shall be authorized to pay your d^>t8, and 
I will use my influence with the King in your 
shameful ai&ir with Count B." 

" You make me breathe again," cried the 
youth, throwing himself into his father's arms ; 
the old man, however, repulsed him. 

** Before I bestow upon you my aid and my 
forgiveness, hear me swear upon this holy cross— 
/ forgive no more / Be the past forgotten. For 
the future, tiie consequences of your deeds M on 
your own head. On this sacred relic I repeat the 
oath : I interfere no more — ^I forgive no more. 
Now embrace me, my son, and show yoorself 
hereafter more worthy of your name." 

The smooth azure of the Bay of Naples ytu 
suddenly darkened and scattered with foam by 
one of tnose violent tempests which so frequently 
sweep over the Mediterranean. Carlo had has- 
tened down to the beach, where, in a pretty hut, 
lived Florette with her blind mother. Borette 
was the most beautiful peasant girl that erer 
brightened the shores of that summer sea; and 
Carlo, without discovering his rank, had won her 
heart. He had represented himself as a ^ronng 
painter, and ofiered to take her with himi in his 
wanderings around the world, leaving an ample 
settlement for the blind mother. 

** But Beppo ?" said the old wcnnan. 

" Oh, Beppo will easily recover from the dis- 
appointment, when once Florette is away." 

" No. You do not know him," said the 
mother. ** He loves Florette more than his ovn 
life, and she has promised to marry hun since she 
was fourteen." 

" Ay, mother, but I had not seen Carlo then. 
I thought I loved Beppo till I had seen Carlo, 
and then' " 

<< And then?" demanded Carlo, fondly. 

Florette blushed. Carlo drew her towards 
him, knelt, and pressed one of her hands to his 
lips, while with the other the little coquette put 
back the thick chestnut curls from the forehead 
of the handsome deceiver. 

'* Ah ! " sighed the mother, shaking her head 
sadly ; " poor, poor Beppo." 

At this moment, very unexpectedly, Beppo 
entered the hut. This bold and vigorous young 
fisherman was an impersonation of ^health and 
careless happiness. He had been driven on shore 
by the storm, and came toward the home of his 
Florette, humming a light song. He started at 
the sight which presented itself, and rubbed his 
eyes incredulously, as if he fancied himself in a 
dream. — ^Florette extending her willing hand to 
the fervid lips of a noble-looking stranger, and 
caressing witJi her fingers the ringlets of bis hair. 
Florette uttered a slight shriek, and Carlo r(we 
coolly, and gave back, gaze for gaze, the bioad 
glances of the intruder. The next moment 
Beppo was gone. 

"Ah, me!" exclaimed the blind mother. 
"Beppo! That was Beppo's voice! Florette!-- 
my child— Carlo—ah, me ! ah, me !— there will 
come evil consequences of this." 

The next morning, as Carlo came forth froB 
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hoB tpartments in the palace of his ficither, he 
foima a coarse cloak pinned with a dagger 
against the outer door. 

*' What means this insolence?" demanded 
he sternly of his yalet. 

The man turned pale, and at first appeared 
unwilling to give a reply. 

" Specuc, rascal ! — who has done this, and what 
does it mean }" 

" It is a custom among the fishermen, when 
anj one of them has doomed another to assas- 
sination, to giye him this kind of warning." 

« A fisherman ! strip down the trash and fling 
it into the street." 

•• But you will not go forth to-day V 

The young noble, with a haughty step, passed 
on ; the yalet raised his hands and eyes toward 
heaven. 

*' He is a doomed man," said he ; *' this master 
of mine. His hours are numbered ! " 

The next morning the fishermen of Naples 
were in a state of the greatest excitement : one 
of their companions htul dissappeared. fieppo, 
the faTourite of all, the most light-hearted, the 
most daring, the most generous, had disappeared 
— ^his hat was found bloody on the beach. When 
the news came to the hut of his affianced bride, 
ilorettewas examined by the officers of the police. 
Her anguish was great; but nothing wais elicited. 

The old mother, in her examination, was found 
equally destitute of information, till, as they 
were about to release her from further interroga- 
tions, she cried, as if she could no longer conceal 
her thought — '* The noble stranger who met 
Beppohere a week ago." 

"Who is it you mean?". 

" He who calls himself Carlo the painter. But 
Beppo said that he was a noble and a yillain. I 
heard his yoice but now." 

*• Old woman, you rave. What could he haye 
to do With poor Beppo?" 

" Florette," said the mother. 

" Infamous ! " exclaimed Carlo, who had stood 
by a silent spectator. 

At ' this moment a hoarse shout was heard at 
a distance. It approached nearer and nearer. 
• "What is the matter ?" cried all. 

" Heppo is found, and his murderer : we have 
got his murderer." 

" Bark ! " said Carlo. " The assassin is taken, 
and the body of the unfortunate is also found." 

A confused crowd rushed in with the body of 
the poor fisherman, his bosom pierced with three 
deep wounds. 

" And the murderer !" cried Carlo. 

" This precious ring," cried Florette, " I found 
it myself oy the side of poor Beppo." 

" Is there anything written on it ?" asked one 
of the officers of the police. 

" No," cried Florette, examining it carefully ; 
" but yes ; there is a name : * Carlo.' " And 
the poor girl turned pale as death as the dark, 
flashing eye of Carlo was fixed fearfully upon her. 

The guilty noble was instantly arrested, tried, 
found guilty, and condemned ; the place and 
hoiir of execution were appointed. At the last 
moment a messenger was sent to the father, who 
stated, "That, reluctant to shed in such an 
ignominious manner the blbod of the last of a 
noble, race his Majesty the King would pardon 
the culprit if the father would solicit the royal 
grace/* 



" I loye justice better than my smi," cried the 
old man. " I demand no grace for the shedder 
of blood. Let the sword &11 as the law directs." 

And Carlo was hurried into eternity. 



FEMALE TALENT. 
It is eyident, fk-om the many instances that haye 
presented themselyes to the world of feminine 
excellence, that the female mind is capable of 
profiting nearly as much by cultiyation and study 
as that of the other sex. We haye had poetesses, 
philosophers, scholars, politicians, and moral 
writers, whose names will be handed down to 
future ffenerations, who will rejoice in the truths 
diffused by their i>ens. 

From the mixea society that a youn^ man is 
thrown into at his entrance into life, it is proba- 
ble, by the time he commences author, he may 
not be fully conyinced that something more is 
expected of those who can produce anything 
worth the perusal than that they should merely 
amuse; now, it is directly the reyerse with fe- 
males. They are early taught that to be es- 
teemed they must be useful, and the same argu- 
ment each wisely applies to her own heart; 
while the man is delighting in those displays 
which should haye been the objects of regular 
cultiyation, the female is wisely and silently lay- 
ing up those stores of knowledge which is to 
make her useful to her fellow-creatures in " her 
day and generation" ; the proof of this position 
is, that of late years female abiUty in Uterature 
has been most conspicuous — it has been actiyely 
and indefatigably exerted in fayour of morality 
and virtue, and the rewards that the authors may 
boast (besides the fame and profit) is the con- 
sciousness of haying been gifted with no talent 
which they haye misapplied, and of possessing 
in its fullest extent " the sunshine of the breast." 

That females should excel as poetesses and 
noyelists is not yery wonderful; there is an 
imaginatiyeness and innate delicacy and taste 
admirably adapted to the composition of works 
of fiction ; yet to what noble purposes haye not 
some of this hitherto-despised class of literature 
been rendered subseryient by women — the woriu 
of those great moralists, Edgeworth, Hamilton, 
Hannah More, Jane Taylor, and Mrs. Brunton 
are eminent examples of the justice of this con- 
clusion. It is also worthy of being recorded 
that, among modem noyelists, none haye attained 
greater eminence than the two Miss Porters, 
Miss Mitford, Mrs. Inchbald, and Mrs. Opie. 

It would be difficult to mention the sphere of 
life, where females haye determined to be cele- 
brated, that they haye not been so ; the yaried 
works of Madame de Stael, and the epistles of 
Madame de Seyigne, may be cited as instances 
almost worthy of being termed wonderAil, of 
female talent: the great and acute powers of 
reasoning of the former, and the wit and discern- 
ment of eyery intrigue that was carrying on in the 
magnificent but dusolute court of Louis XIY. 
which is displayed in the letters of the latter, 
may be instanced as illustratiye of this remark. 

There are seyeral biographical records of fe- 
males who haye arriyed at yast proficiency in the 
dead languages, of which Elisabeth Elstob, Mrs. 
Carter, Mrs. Eliza Smith, and the celebrated 
F^rendi critic, Madame Dader, are extraordii<ary 
examples. 
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• Now and then, there haye appealed one or 
two tplrita lomewhat Amtwrnian ; of thii ainaU 
imd select olass wu Lettioe Digby, Baronet* 
Offaley, who, during the tumulte in Ijreland, in 
1642, most yaliantly, in person, defended her 
castle, at Geashill, against all assailants. A 
lady of the name of Juliana Barnes, who flou- 
rished in the reign of Edward IV., not only wrote 
an elaborate treatise on hunting, hawking, and 
^hing, but, like many of her sex at that period, 
was a fearless hunts woman herself. Musing on 
the eccentrio taste thus displayed for the mascu- 
line amusements of the chaae by the intrepid 
hunlswomen of those remote days calls hom us 
the following patriotic effusion : — 

Hail to those days of the hawk and the hound, 
When woman ran fleet o'er some new plough'd 

ground 
On her courser light, as she welcomed the day 
Shoot forth from the Bast its golden ray. 

Oh I those were the days when up in the mom 
The female arose at the sound of the horn, 
Despising soft languishment, choosing, instead, 
More ennobling ways to be woo'd and wed. 

Those were the days when the frame was as strong 
As the oaks of the forest that echo'd the song 
Of the hunters, and huntswomen fair and free, 
Whose hearts were as light as their minstrelsy. 

Oh t spirit of bysone time ! tell us when 
Old England shul welcome such days again ; 
When woman, instead of French flounces, wore 
The hunter's ftrock and a spear- head bore; 

When the blush of health on her red cheeks glow'd, 

And her honouring smile was then bestow'd 

On beings worthy the name of men. 

When shall Albion welcome such days again ? 



BECOBDS OF RANELAGH. 
The Xiondon fair one, who never heard the 
discreet gallantries and gaieties of Banelagh 
glorified, never had a great-grandmother. The 
nymph who has never beaded the illuminated 
walks of Yauzhall, nor the delightful labyrinths 
of the Colosseum, has not a lover. KaW, though 
our free-and-easy loimge on the Surrey side of 
^e water, and our equally interesting one in the 
Begent's-park, bear little resemblance to the 
courtly full-dress promenade of our forefathers, 
some points of comparison have been discerned 
in those resorts of the fashionable, and the 
would-be fashionable, of the last and the present 
centuries which induce us to believe that some 
random records of the elder establishment^ 
formerly situated on the banks of the Thames, 
near Chelsea Hospital* will not prove unacceptable 
to our readers. 

' About a century ago, when it appears to have 
becmi much the fashion, among aU ranks of people, 
to resort to the various breakfasting and tea- 
drinking places which abounded in uie villages 
near London, Lacey, who was afterwards 
patentee of Drury-lane Theatre in coi\junction 
with Garrick, is said to have projected a 
suburban place of entertainment upon so large 
t scale, and with such superior splendour, 
elegance, and accommodation, as shouM engross 
a considerable share of public attention. The 
place chosen for the projected establishment was 
the house and gardens which had been built and 
iormed nearly flf(y years before that period* from 
tihe designs of the proprietor, Bichard Jones» tiie 



thhrd Earl of Baneliah. Thii neUeman wet 
one of the first who led the way to the improve- 
ments in decorative gardening, which have 
rendered the Bnglish so much superior to their 
neighbours in that beautiful art. His lordship 
is said to have been <<one of the ablest men 
Ireland ever bred ; who, amidst every degree of 
dissipation, had the flnancee of that kingdom 
under his care for thirty years; and, to supply 
his boundless extravagance, accommodated him- 
self, with wonderful versatility, to the gay 
Charles, to the bigoted Jamesi to the taciturn 
William, and to the pious Anne.*' 

It seems that Lacey did not persevere in the 
speculation; for in 1741, when the Botunda 
was being built, William Crispe and James 
Myonet were the lessees. In consequence of 
the bankruptcy of Crispe, the property was 
divided into thirty-six shares of £1000 each, 
and sold. The greatest number of shares was 
held by Sir Thomas Bobinson, of Prospect-place. 
The prosperity of the undertaking was greatlj 
promoted by the plans and suggestions of this 
gentleman ; yet Mrs. Carter, in describing one 
of her visits to the scene of his success, compared 
him to the ICni^ht of the Woeful Countenance! 
The anxiety which attends the responsibility of 
a caterer for the public entertainment will bring 
a careworn expression in the face, even in the 
moment of success* 

The Botunda was opened for public breakfasts 
on April 5, 1742. This singular building wai, 
as its name imported, of a circular form \ the 
boxes for tea-drinking that surrounded it formed 
an interior circle of 150 feet in diameter ; over 
the boxes was a gallery. The roof of the buUdine 
rested upon thirty massy beams, which met snd 
were supported in the centre, where there was a 
chimney with four faces. When the Botunda was 
illuminated and full of company, it presented, 
to a person entering the apartm.ent» a most 
brilliant spectacle. 

Several experiments were tried in placing the 
orchestra, in fllling it, and in the time of^pre* 
senting the entertainments, before the evening 
promenades were decided upon. The perform* 
ances for some time took place in the morning, 
and oratorio choruses supplied the bill of fare, 
till. Sir John Barnard havmg complained to tlie 
magistrates that the young merchants and Ci^ 
apprentices were frequently seduced firom their 
counting-houses and shops by those morning 
amusements, they were prohibited, and the dooit 
were opened at six in the evening. The per- 
formances, however, did not commence till eight, 
and concluded at ten* The concerts were arter- 
wards prolonged till midnight. Persons of high 
fSashion did not attend till the concert was nearly 
concluded, and they frequently did not retire tiU 
three in the morning. 

Hie proximity of this beautiful building and 
gardens, to the Thames enabled the managers to 
give extraordinary variety to the entertaioments. 

At the Begatta, in 177£f> ^ gardens and 
Botunda were brilliantly illuminated, while ths 
centre was appropriated to one of the fullest and 
finest bands of music, vocal and instrumentalt 
ever collected in these kingdoms,— the number 
being 240, in which were included the fint 
masters^ led by Giardini. 

The nrand instaUatbn ball of the Knights of 
the Batn, and the fdte given by the l^aniib 
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AvlNUMidoir io tk« Qttcen*, W9te ttftongtke latest 
tiitmiplu ciih% establiflhmMit. 

Tke la8t«m«ntioned entertainttient -wtm of the 
mou gorgeous descriptioo. A Sptnitli camp 
wM fitted ; a beauilfal representation of the 
TM&ple of Flora was ieen ; Spanish danees were 
•xhibitecl before her Majesty i and a lottery was 
drawn. The highest prize— a gold watch set 
-with diamonds-<-was won by a young lady of the 
name of dturt. Women in rustic dresses, deco- 
vMed with wreaths of flowers, made tea. A 
hundred valets in scarlet and gold, and the same 
number of footmen in blue and siWer, waited on 
the aompany. Splendid iireworks were exhibited ; 
and the entertainment concluded with an elegant 
supper, served on gold. 

xliis Templeof Enchantment, in which Johnson 
eonfbssed his delight and pointed his moral — 
Which was at once eulogized and satirized by the 
humorous Smollett, which Mrs. Carter lamented 
should be devoted to the discussion of plates of 
ham and ehiekens— was at length doomed to 
deoliUe and fsOl. The late hour at which the 
entertainments commenced was said to be the 
bausa of the thin attendance at the promenades ; 
but we incline to think that the laxity which 
began to prevail in drees after the imposition of 
the hair-powder tax was the real cause of their 
being deserted. The Rotunda was never opened 
as a place of amusement after July 8, 1803. On 
Sept. 30, l80d, an order was issued fDr taking 
down the prenuses ; soon afterwards the furniture 
was sold by auction, and the buildings themselves 
were disposed of piecemeal. The organ, made 
by Byfield, was purchased for the church of 
Tctbury, in Glouoestershire. 

The priee of admission to the promenade was 
kalf-a'crown) tea and coffee included. When 
fifew(Nrks were exhibited, the price was some- 
times doubled* Tiekets for masquerades and 
fimey balls were, of coturse, mueh higher. The 
greatest number of persons admitted to one 
entertainment was 4622, exclusive of the free 
admissions. 

Yauxhall, Marylebone-gardens, and the old 
Pantheon were all established nearly at the 
same time as Ranelagh. The Pantheon (to the 
entertainments of which the indoor amusements 
of the Colosseum, that can be carried on in 
winter, are more likely to bear a resemblance 
than to those of Banelagh) was destroyed by 
fire in June, 1792. The building originally 
cost £00,000. 

Th# Marylebone*garden8 were opened before 
}M7, with public breakfasts and evening concerts. 
Pr. Arnold was for some time musical director, 
and, II we mistake not, proprietor* The first 
slngert of the day, liiss Catley, Miss Wewitzer, 
and other nerfbnners of eminence, were engaged. 
The admission was originally Is., for which 
amount viands urere given. In 1777 or 1778 the 

gardens were closed, and the site, which was 
ehind Oxford-house, was let to builders. 
The following are early advertisements of 
Yauxhiall and Kahelagh : — 

{DaUy Post, April 12, 1743.) 

^ VAUXHALL. 

Proposal for the entertainment of the Sprmg- 
gardens. — 1. The entertainments will be opened 
me beginning of May, and continue three months 
longer ; with illuminatidns> a band of music, 
ke,»^^ A thousand tioketa will be d^yered 



out at 258. eadi; tke tiher of wtry Ueifut to he 
worth above 3s., and to admit two persons every 
evening (Sundays excepted) during the season. — 
3. Every person coming with a ticket to pay Is. 
each for admittance, &c. &c. 

(Dot7y Postf June 13, 1743.) 

BANELAOH-HOUSB. 

This evening will be performed Mr. Handel's 
concerto in ** Alexander's Feast." N.B. Break- 
fasting as usual, with Mr. Parry to perform on 

thehcurp. 

{General Advertiser , May 10, 1744.) 

KANELAGH-HOUSB. 

On Monday next, beincr the 14th of this instant 
May, will be ▲ ball. Tickets to be delivered 
on that day at Giles's Coffee-house in Pall-mall, 
and at Tom's Coffee-house in Covent-garden, 
at one guinea each. 

POPULAB PASTIMES. 
SoltUion to Enigma^ by F^ G. Le0,—B(hee). 
Answer to Charade, by J. W. TToon.— Bay-o-net. 



POBTEY. 
OH! WAKE, DEAEEBT, WAKE. 

▲ BALtAD, 

Firom W, Cottier's Fairy Bomanee of " The Kissj 

or. Bertha's Bridalr 

[Th« Music by Olemtnt White.] 

Ohl wake^ dearest, wake, while the gay lark is 
singmg, 
And soft dews are stealing o*er moimtain and lea; 
The wild woods around are with mtlody ringing, 
Oh ! wake from thy slumbers, ana 0eme, love, with 
me. 
Through glade and throagh glen the light chamois 
is bounding, 
Where dew-drops of crystal each flow'ret adorn ; 
And the valleys and hills seem to smile while re- 
soundiDg 
With echoes arous'd by the forester's horn. 

Oh! wake, dearest, wake, what bright vision enthrsla 
thee. 

And breathes o'er those eyelids its magical spell ? 
Oh! wake, dearest wake, 'tis thj lover who calls thee 

To wander once more bv thy side through the dell — 
Through groves where the low bending willows are 
weeping, 

And music is swelling from mountain and lea; 
Where light-footed fairies their revels are keeping. 

Oh ! wake from thy slumbers, and eome, love, wiUi 



me. 



Ratheb Difficult to Plbasb.— A gentleman 
who was rather impatient at table, declared he 
wished he could manage without servants, as 
they were greater ** plague than profit." *• Why 
not have a dumb waiter," suggested a friend* 
** Oh no," returned the other : ** I have tried 
them— they don't answer,** 

Mark of Mouth. — ^A gentleman of the bar, 
married to a lady who had lost aU her front 
teeth, and squinted so curiously that she ap- 
peared nearly blind, happened to be speaking of 
another lady who had run away from her hus- 
band. " Well, said Harvey, ** you have soma 
eomfort as to your wife." " What do you mean» 
sir r" said the barrister. *' I mean that, if onoa 

you should lose Mrs. , yon will never be 

able to i-^lm^iij her." 
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walk intent. A number of th«s«, ratla 
snd female, fat and nd, hale and heartf, 
have we known at petambnlatonot twenty 
ytm' atanding, and nbt a jot have tlie; 
abated of theii TUddy wiinklea 01 elephan- 
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of Ilia ineTdleu rabeli, sad hi* 
fbrcM Mceived a fatal ovenhiov 
»t Worcwter, Sept. 3, 1S51, waa 
fiuthfully preaerred, and con- 
■rtjcd to france, depatted tliia 
life the S6tli of July, 1S74." 
Ajid then folloir come bad 

Another curioua monument 
teUa of f h<Bbe HeaieU, who 
■erred as a private aoldier in 
TBtiouB paita of Europe, in de- 

Site of her sex, and fought at . 
e battle of Fontenoy, under 
the command of the Dnke of 
CumbetUnd. In short, there ia 
much to intereat the visitor at 
and around thia old church ; 
and, without any disparagement 
to the spruce churches and cha- 
pela that decorate Brighton, the 
Old Church o( St. Nicholas bean 
thebelL 

One of the chief attractions of 
thia ftahionable watering-place 
iatheChuQ-pier. Now, there 'a 
not a wholesomer lounge on the 
bee of the esrih, or, rather, be- 
tween eea and sky, than that 
which they call the Chain-pier, 
" with the blue aboTe and the 
blue below," as the aong says. 
Still, reader fur (and young and 
fair you are, we'll wager the 

KlceofthtB our proper penning), 
ware there 's nothing but the 
blue below, for aomeiimes those 
TillanouB tritong, the boatmen, 
who row about beneath the 
oacillating causeway, use occa- 
aionally a rude jest, better not 
attended to than heard. 

A* touching this attractive 
Chain-pier, and all that it con- 
sists of, and those who made it, 
and those who mended it when 
it was broken (in a horrible 
■torm of which we part<K>k, 
Bome yean ago, in company wilh 
• carpenter, on which occasion 
it blew the teeth out uf his saw), 
aa it ought not lo have been had 
it been well made, and all that 
it CMts to go on i^ and how the 
bands play their music, and the 
belles and beaux play the devil 
and Buch like, U it not written 
in the guide-books? Let that 
auffice; and take our artist's 
aketch in lieu of any such de- 
•cription. 

Uany little incidents occur to 
enliven our progreas towards the 
region of Kemp Town from the 
Brighton Chain-pier, Our own 
or OUT companion's castor is, 
perhaps, cast loose upon the 
briny by the wind; a lady'a 
petticoat uplifted till it is aloft 
like the sail of a windmill ; and a 
■arrant-girl taking home the fa- 
mily pattry fiom the baker's in 
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St. Jsmat's-ttreet catchet hold of the nalB of the 
Lower Bock Gardens, while the lets go her hold 
of the prorender in the eflbrt to support herself 
acainst the force of the brisk and increasing gale. 
For at Brighton the weather is Tariable as the 
sky: calm and storm, rain and stmlight, often 
alternate in the same day or hotir ; wherefore, 
reader^ despise not a great-coat and an umbrella 
should the glass be low. 

The Kemp Town Esplanade is a delectable spot 
whereon to eultirate the intellectual. On a clear 
day the eye may reach Beechy*head, after catch- 
ing many a headland and bold outline of cliff 
and crag. Here the cliff is 160 Uet high ; and 
the timnel under the road leads to the lawn in 
firont of the hotises, perhaps the finest crescent 
in England. Before the erection ni the Cliff- 
wall, — one extended fortification, as it may be 
called, of two miles in length, from the bottom 
of Middle-street to the EspSmade,—- the road was 
rugged and dangerous enough to cause terrible 
disasters during foggy and mclement seasons; 
the wayfieirer had a tremendous chance of walk* 
ing into one of the frequent chasms intersecting 
ihe road, or over the uneven cliff with one unwary 
and fatal step. 

This wall cost £100,000 in erection. The ma* 
terials of the close compost of which it is con- 
structed are botilder - stones, lime, and sand, 
reduced to consistency, forming a concrete ce- 
ment. At the base it is upwards of fotirteen feet 
in thickness, snd it diminishes towards the top 
to about two feet. From Kemp Town a brisk 
walk over odoriferous downs brings us to the 
Tillage of Kottingdean, — a place neither pretty 
nor picturesque. It is noted for wells of a very 
pecidiar character, — they are empty at high tide, 
out they fill as the flood declines. We can vouch 
for the excellence of the bread baked In this 
small marine spot : we know many of the inha- 
bitants of Brignton who take the trouble to send 
here for their family consumption of this article. 

Betuming, passingthe Old Steyne, we arrive, 
opposite MfQiomed's Baths, at the business part 
of Brighton. Here we find fishermen mending 
nets, boats laid up for repair, the fish-markeC 
and all sorts of characteristic employment to be 
met with at a fishing>town. Here pleasure-boats 
and sailing-vessels are to be hired ; but the ex- 
pense of these is great unless a party club toge- 
ther, when a few hours* sail may be compassed 
for lOs. or 12s. About a hundred boats supply 
the fish-market. They sail usually in the morn- 
ing or evening, remain at sea during the nighty 
and spread meir marine food on the beach by 
hundreds of thousands. The principal season 
for herrings is from October to Christmas ; from 
May to Jmy, mackerel are had in great plentv. 
We have seen a great tarietv of fish displayed in 
this wholesale market, — ** Dutch auction,'' as it 
is called: turbot, dories, muUet* soles^ brills, 
skate, whitings, prawns, and shrimps. Three 
men, generally, serve one boat, and they may 
gain sometimes {very sometimes) £100 bv their 
cargo. The Market* hall is but a short distance 
from here. It was built in 1830, on the site of 
the old Townhall. It is spacious, unconfined, 
and well supplied with fresh comestible's daily. 

The next step we take is to the Townhall,-^ 
big, if not beautiful. It is used for divers pur- 
poses of provincial, legislation and amusement :, 
the Court of Bequests, petty sessions, &c., are 



held here, as also tfi» pohfie balk. Rsmfids 
building we hav« net orack bettsr to do liisBio 
saunter to the beach, visit the battery, hi^niie 
about the trade of the town, whose prineipil 
manufacture is Tonbridge wafe. And* hsfiig 
ascertained that the time ibr bidding adieu to 
** scenes so charming " has arrived, we bend our 
reluctant steps to the ** terminus*'; and this 
ends our trip to Brighton. 



FRA DIAVOLO 

AJID 

THE BANBTTS MISTRESS. 

I HAD been for some months in gsiriion it 
Ancona. The Italian kisunreotiea, wliieh in tiie 
kingdom of Naples and the Bomaa preraMB 
had assumed an alarming appearinse, had sot 
yet spread its banefrd iimuenoe to the countfjr 
adjacent to Ancona. Consequently the duty m 
thu town was comparatively light ; and, had it 
not been for occasional reviews and inipectioffl, 
the soldiers would have had th^ whole time to 
themselves, and nothing to distract their attestidn 
from tiie gay and lovely, but often cold-hearted, 
females of Italy. We were happy there, snd wiw 
at first in no fear that our tranquillity should be 
disturbed, notwithstanding the alarming npottB 
which were constantly forwarded to us by oar 
companions in Calabria, the Abruzsi, and the 
Papal States. We were aware that the in- 
surgents, to the number of forty thoussad men, 
commanded by the celebrated Buffo, wsre 
ravaging the Two Sicilies and Calabria, who^ 
in spite of treaties to the contrary, they iacked 
the towns indiscriminately. Crotona, Oosem^ 
Mura, and Alta-Mura were severally pillaged 
by these loyal troops, who, under the pretext of 
restoring Ferdinand IV. to his throne, abandoned 
themselves to the most horrible excesieit and 
deeply stained the white crosses of their caps 
with the blood of their ootmtrymen. Uhder 
Buffo were ranked many other bandit-ltadew, 
whose names are as well known; Paoaaueit, 
Sciarpa, and the notorious Fra Diavoto, wiwH »^ 
the head of five hundred men— fugitives liks him- 
self from the prisons of Messina and Palenno-- 
had enrolled himself in the army of Bu0b, and 
was appointed to an important command. 1 
shall now commence my story without any 
further preamble. 

I had, while at Aneona, fallen in love with* 
young and handsome female, named Msri^t 
The furniture of her apartments was splendla, 
and her dress was magnificent; and y*V^^ 
possessed no visible means of supporting heiumi 
in such luxury. Often did I question her how 
she had obtained them; but she would Wily 
elude my inquiries, or shut my mouUi ^^JJj' * 
kiss, so that I persisted no 1°"8®''* ?'?*' 
matter was it to me whence she procuwd her 
wealth ? She had sworn to me a htindred tiai«Bi 
and I felt convinced that I was the only iM» we 
loved. Marietta was to me the peisonificatwn 
of all that was lovely and graoefM; «he ww 
mistress of numerous accomplishments, and ate 
would often wrap me in a delirium of plcasttft 
by the melody of her music and Ker ^ghig* 

One evening I visited Marietta, but with the 
intention of remaining with her a few moajsntt 
only. 1 found her at supper; she was »«•» 
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and she entreftUd me to earnestly to keef bar 
comDanji that I complied. She produced some 
eixcellent Italian wine, of the strength of which 
X waa not aware tiU I had partaken of it to a 
Ipreater degree than it was prudent to do. As 
U was, I completely forgot that X ought to have 
been on duty. Marietta had also indulged her- 
self a little too much, and in the consequent 
excitement she seemed divine. We caressed 
and ibndled each other, and mingled sighs in 
our endearments. Suddenly a slight noise was 
heard at the door : it was the grating of a key in 
the lock. *'Hush!" exc^dmed Marietta, half 
rising, and signing to me to release her hand. I 
was instantly silent. We listened attenUvely: 
she trembling, I motieniess. A man ascended 
the staircase, and it was evident that he was not 
a robber ; nor did it appear to be his first visit, 
for his step betia^d no sign of haste ot fyfa^ 
and he was hummmg a popular melody. 

"We are lost!" ezclaifhed Marietta, gaxing 
at me with terror in her countenance; '*lost> 
indeed ! for he will slay me — he will slay us 
both. It is Fra Diavolo!" And she fainted 
away. At that instant the door opened, and a 
man entered, but paused on the threshold as 
soon as he perceived my presence, and announced 
himself by the terrible name of Fra Diavolo. I 
was motionless with astonishment* but I soon 
contrived to recover my self-possession, and to 
take some rapid glances at the person of the new 
visitor. He was a man in the prime of life ; his 
frame displayed extraotdinary power, and his 
stature was imposing. He stood upon the 
threshold, immoveable, with his arms folded 
upon his brawny breast. He was dressed in the 
simple but appropriate costume of the common 
people. The flashing of his eyes spoke volumes ; 
and by his darkening ^nd knotted brow, and the 
stem compression of his lips, I felt that little 
faTOttr was to be expected flrom him; and, 
jud^ng from his appearance, I concluded that 
timidity was least likely to ensure my retreat. 
I therefore arose, and, grasping the mlt of my 
sabre, desired him to retire. 

** Betire I ** answered he, with a scornful smile 
and a slight bend of the head ; ** do you desire 
me to retire. Frenchman?'' and then he added, 
with a flendlike laugh, ** Commend your soul to 
your Maker ; for it shall be my fiiult if e'er you 
wcM) again." 

As he uttered these words, his foot accidentally 
struck the body of Marietta, who lay stiil in a 
8w«on on the floor. He raised her with violence, 
and, placing her on the sofa, said, ** Marietta, 
listen to me ; this is a scene you had not calcu- 
lated upcoi beholding. Are you well pleased 
at it ? Will you not ansvrer me ? Tou will not ! 
Well, here is what will restore you to animation 
better than the elixirs of all the doct<»« in 
Anoona." 

So saying, he tmsheathed a dagger, and drew 
its sharp point lightly along her snowy breast. 
The blood at first oozed out but slowly, and it 
seemed as if her neck was encircled with a coral 
necklace ; but it soon poured out with greater 
rapidity, and rushed in streams over her garments* 
vrhile tne extreme pain brought her to her senses. 
** Tiger ! " exclaimed I, throwing myself to- 
. irards him. 

He observed my movement; and coldly 
ehedced me with, ** J^ofw for us, my fine fellow ! 



We hava theia a witness jlo cor ttnggla. A 
handsome witness* is she notT' 

<* Be on Tour guard/' iras my reply, my blood 
boilinc vntu passton* 

WiUi any other I would not have attempted to 
profit by the ineqUidity of the weapons 9 but the 
occasion Was pressing. Moreover, the laisaroni 
were well known to be astonishingly skilled in 
the use of the stiletto ; and Fra Diavolo* who was 
their chlef» appeared to be per£»etly confident of 
the issue of the oonfliat. I, therefore, took up my 
positioti. 

The contest was lonv, and the balance seemed 
to incline to neither side. Fra Diavolo, stronger 
and mote robust than myself, not betng able to 
overcome me by fineese, endeavoured to weary 
me out by exertion; and the wine that I had 
been drinking ptevieusly had rendered me little 
capable of sustaining the combat fer any length 
of tame* A thiek mist seemed floating befi>re my 
eyes, and almost toc^ away the power of pre- 
sorting guard. At last the point of his poniard 
struck one of my fingers, and severed it from iny 
hand. The pain caused my sabre to waver in 
my grasp* and I gave myself up for lost. As a 
final effort, I summoned up all my remaining 
strengtii, and* frantic with despair, I aimed a 
tremendous blow at the side of my antagonist, 
which he was only able to parry in part. He 
staggered backward a few paces, and thus gave 
me an ojmortunity of escape by the door which 
he had len open. Unless this had happened, I 
shoiidd have been loet, for my strength could not 
have lasted a minute longer. 

My first care was to hasten to the guard for 
assuttance, to deliver Marietta, if possible, whose 
fate I too clearly foresaw. But the |fuiird had 
been removed ; and I lost some time m finding 
where it was stationed. When I returned with 
my comrades to the scene of our strugg^, the 
prinoipfd aotor had disappeared. Nothing was 
to be found there but the finger which I had lost, 
the blood of Diavolo upon the blue scarf he had 
UU behind him, and the head of Marietta upon 
the table in a silver basin. It was a ghastly 
sight. 

MISCELLANEOUS HEADINGS. 

Animal Lifb.— I have often taken up a drop 
of water on the head of a common pin, and 
placed it on a glass slide, which stands edgeways 
in Uie instrument (a solar microscope) : conse- 
quently, if there had been a full drop, it would 
have run down the surface of the glass slide; 
yet, little as there was of it, it more than 
covered the side of the room in which I stood, 
and was twelve feet in diameter as ito parts were 
successively brought in view on a screen placed 
five feet from the leas. By using another lots 
I could* of eoBiae, have extended the twelve feet 
to twenty.four. The little drop of water thus 
magnified appeared filled with several spedes of 
animalcula, of all sixes, between one-sixteenth 
of an inch and thirteen inches! Thev often 
appear in such numbers that I cannot find one 
unoccupied ^ot on the screen which the head of 
a pencil wouUL cover in the space of twelve feet. 
Frequently the screen appears to be one sheet of 
minor living animals just coming into life, each 
not larger than the head of a pm, or at most a 
pea, while the larger and mQre perfect are sport- 
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lag OMBfit Hkw, Soaetimet dier are to 
Bomcnms m to 'ten an opaqiie mornc in mi, 
nd I aa oUsged to w^ off a part tad dunte the 
rrmaindar wim p«re q;iring water, in oider to 
make tiiem iq^P^ar aeparately, and to obfcrre 
their moremanta. What myriada there moat be ! 
and so dottht Ihing upon anhnala still lata than 
tiiemadaea, which not eren the aolar microaeope 
can detect! With a oonunon microaeope I hare 
often aeen a areat jramber of animalcma, called 
^isttDoa, feeding within the traunaxent aheU oi 
a email deadioA«^^ animali both the ahell audits 
anmeroua contents being inviaiUe to the nn- 
aasisted eye. This little creature reaembtes the 
Bruchiomm BMH : the females carry their eggs 
way ; ita ahdl haa six teetlu^Qiiar- 
Mtvuw, 

07 Napolboit. — ^In ascending the 
pass of the Great St. Bernard, the mule onidiich 
Nap<4eon rode stumbled. By a strange coinci- 
dence, this ha{^pened at ahnott the only spot 
where a felse step wonld haye been hazardous, 
and the First (Consul would have been precipitated 
Irom a height considerably more fearful than that 
oC the Tarpeian rock, had not the ffuide of an 
officer darted forward and caught the mllinghero. 
Kapoleon desired to have his preserver for his 
guide, and entered into fSeuniUar conversation 
with. him. Amongst other things, he asked him 
what the people said of the passage of the army. 
The man replied, " Md fol^we can say no good 
of it; itruinsus. I had begun to buila a house, 
but I cannot now go on- with it." When the 
army had crossed the psMage, Napoleon told the 
guide not to go away without seeing him ; but 
the man, apprehensive that he woukl be put in 
requisition, and compelled to go on witii the 
army, concealed himself^ and returned secretly 
to St. Pierre, hia home. About five years after- 
wards, a person came to St. Pierre, and made in- 
quiries rejecting a man who had guided an 
officer over thepassaae in 1800; and, mentioning 
the circumstance of his having been engaged in 
building a house at the time, the guide was 
eatily found : he was asked what his house had 
cost him, and, on his reolying forty-eight louis, 
the money was paid to mm. The recompense 
was certamly not very munificent, but it showed 
that the service performed was not forgotten.—* 
Oriental HercM, 

GSKERAL Ha&BISON ON SCHOOLMASTERS. — ^The 

late General Harrison, President of the United 
States, appears, from the following anecdote, to 
have considered that the moral improvement of 
the young is of greater value in preventing crime 
than the ordinary penal checks which are inter- 
posed. In his last out-of-door exercise, the 
general was engaged in assisting the gardener 
to a^ust' some grape-vines. The sardener 
remarked that there would be but little use in 
trailing the vines, so far as any fruit was con- 
cerned, as the boys would come on Simday, 
while the family were at church, and steal ill 
the grapes; and suggested to the general, as 
a guarj^ against such a loss, that he> should 
pimihase an active watch-do^ . '* Better," said 
the general, ** to employ an active Sabbath school 

* We are conTinced from observation that the wheel is 
an optical deception. The whole of the head of thia animtd- 
euluin ia fringed with feelers, which it throws out and 
retracts with a rapidity that at the aogles givet the appeair 
auce of oiroular motion. 



teai^er ; a dog may take eare of the gr^iea, but 
a good Sabbath aduxd teacher will take care of 
the grapes and the boys too." 

P^H^^ramiT OF &aFT.~I remember an 
officer, who died on ahore from the plague, had 
with him a hundred mblea in a bag ; this hia 
servant stole ; but he, too, canght ^be infection, 
and followed hia master; and after him seven 
men in succession, who purloined the hvndred 
Tublea frrom one another, all fell victims to the 
disesse ; and^ as it was thought that some fatality 
attended the treaaure, it waa at last thrown into 
the sea l—Alezamdef^s ** Travels to the Eaet." 
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All e o mmtmieat ioiufarihe Editor of ** Talet and Seadinge 
for the People** naut he dtrected to No. 10, Oone-eourt, 
Fleet'^rireet ; amd poet-paid. 

BooKwoaM.«>Thanks for what yoa have bean land enm^ 
to send. In reply to yonr question, it is the private 
mark, answering the purpose of the initials of the artist 
by whom the cut was engrared. 

PHiLOMBiJk.— Thanks for your contribution. 

Attious.— For what you have beoi kind enoi^;fa to forward 
accept our best thanks. 

Morris Samubl. — We have given an answer to y6ur que»* 
tion at. least twenty times: with the present number. 
No. 26. 

DiCKBX Sam.— Thanks for wh^ you ^ere kind enough to 
forward. Hope you received the number safe. 

Nathavibl Gr^osom's Wrdoino has been read, and is 
decked with the Editor's thanks. 

A Lawybe's.Clbrk.— It was on the 27th of June, 1758, 
that the terrible fire broke out in the New Square, 
Lincoln's-inn. which destroyed property. to the amount 
of upwards of £100,000. and by Which the title-deeds to 
Lord Leigh's eetate, as weH as others of great value, were 
lost. 

X. T. Z. (Islington.)— The complaint for which you require 
a cure arises from many causes. Tou shou d apply to a 
respectable medicid man, who, before he gavelifs advioe, 
should see you ; it ia no use your writing to state i^wc 
own case. It is very likely to proceed from indigestion. 
If it resembles the seal on your note, it would put Bar* 
dolph to the blush. 

A Cockney.— The extraordinary c^e of Elizabeth Canniog 
occurred in H^ year 1793. To\i will find a long aeeonnt 
of it in " MaMand's History of London," vol. i., pal^ 
094 to 701. r 

St. Buth.— We have the article by us, and mav use It 
shortly ; but we find it must be touched up a little. 

Jambs North (Liverpool).— Do not use any cosmetic, un- 
less you wish to make a fright of yourself. A f^w grey 
hairs will not diminish your personal appearaoce. 

JONBS.— It was in Jack Cade's rebellion, 1450, that L^rd 
Say was beheaded by Jack Cade's order at the Standard, 
in Cheapside. 

Nathaniel Watbball.— The Editor feels greatly obliged 
to you for the story you have been kind enon^to send, 
and Vhieh he would have been happy to have used, bad 
he not given a translation of it in tne ninth number of 
Talbs and Readings, under the title of '* The Bhw 
Kerchief." The MS. has been left at the oiBce for you. 

Titus.— You are quite right in all your answers to " KoA- 
worm's" enigma. Your solution to number tubbb is as 
good as that in the original. 

London :->I*rinted by Palmbb and Clayton, 10, Cnaie« 
court. Fleet-street ; and Published by ViOKaas^M aad 22 
HolywtU-ttieet, Strawl.— Jobs 30, 1849. 
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